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"  i  am  drcome  a  name  ; 

For  alwavs  roaming  with  a  hungry  he^rt 
Much  have  1  seen  and  known;  citiks  of  mkn, 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them  all." 

Tennyson. 

'a  sedea-  ci  ponemmo  2vi  ambodui 

VuLTI  A   LEVANTE,   OND'   ERAVAM  SALITI ; 
CHk  SUOLE  a  RICUARDAR   GIOVARE  ALTRUl" 

Dante,  Purgatory^  IV. 


KhrgnduiM 
Ubwy 


lo.     (S«  Int.  p.  *) 


DEDICATION. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

SIR  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  BART.,  K.C.B.,  G.CSt.A.,  G.CSt.S. 
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UNDER  WHOSE  EVER  HOSPITABLE  ROOF  MANY  OF  THE  PROOF 

SHEETS  OF  THIS  EDITION  WERE  READ  BY  ME, 

I  DEDICATE  THESE  VOLUMES  FROM 

THE  OLD  MURCHISON  HOME, 

IN  THANKFUL  REMEMBRANCE  OF  ALL  I  OWE  TO 
THE  ABIDING  AFFECTION,  SYMPATHY,  AND  EXAMPLE  OF  BOTH. 

TARADALE,  AMY  FR^VNCES  YULE. 

ROSS-SHIRE,  SePTEMBLK   1 1th.    1902. 

SCOTLAND. 


*         ♦         *         ♦ 

Kd  C;  da  noi  s\  slrano, 
Che  quando  ne  ragiono 

r  non  trovo  ncssiino, 
Che  I'abbia  navicato, 

♦  ♦  *  T- 

Le  parti  del  Lcvanle, 

Lh.  dove  sono  tanlo 
(icmme  di  gran  vahilc 

E  di  moha  salute  : 
E  sono  in  quello  giro 

Balsamo,  c  anibra,  c  tiro, 
E  lo  pepe,  e  lo  Icgno 

Aloe,  ch'  e  si  dcgno, 
E  spigo,  c  cardamomo, 

Giengiovo,  c  ccnnamonio  ; 
E  altre  moltc  spczic, 

Ciascuna  in  sua  s[)ezic, 
E  niigliore,  c  piu  fina, 

E  Sana  in  mcdicina. 
Appresso  in  questo  loco 

Mise  in  assetto  loco 
Li  tigri,  c  li  grifoni, 

Lcofanti,  c  Iconi 
Cammelli,  e  dragomene, 

Badalischi,  c  gene, 
E  pantere,  e  castoro, 

Le  formichc  dell'  oro, 
E  tanti  altri  animali, 

Ch'  io  non  so  ben  dir  quali. 
Che  son  si  divisati, 

E  SI  dissomigliati 
Di  corpo  e  di  fazionc, 

Di  SI  fera  ragione, 
E  di  SI  strana  taglia, 

Ch'io  non  credo  san  faglia, 
Ch'  alcun  uomo  viventc 

Potcsse  vcramcnte 
Per  lingua,  o  per  scritture 

Kecitar  le  figure 
Dclle  Ijcstie,  e  gli  uccelli  .  .  .  , 


From  //  Tcsorctto  di  Ser  Brufutto  Latini  (circa  MDCCLX.). 

^I'lorcnci^  1824,  PP'  83  seqq!) 
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NOTE  BY  MISS  YULE 

I  DESIRE  to  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my  grateful 
sense  of  the  unsparing  labour,  learning,  and  devotion,  with 
which  my  father's  valued  friend.  Professor  Henri  Cordier,  has 
performed  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  which  I  entrusted  to 
his  loyal  friendship. 

Apart  from  Professor  Cordier's  very  special  qualifications  for 
the  work,  I  feel  sure  that  no  other  Editor  could  have  been  more 
entirely  acceptable  to  my  father.  I  can  give  him  no  higher 
praise  than  to  say  that  he  has  laboured  in  Yule's  own  spirit 

The  slight  Memoir  which  I  have  contributed  (for  which  I 
accept  all  responsibility),  attempts  no  more  than  a  rough  sketch 
of  my  father's  character  and  career,  but  it  will,  I  hope,  serve 
to  recall  pleasantly  his  remarkable  individuality  to  the  few 
remaining  who  knew  him  in  his  prime,  whilst  it  may  also  afford 
some  idea  of  the  man,  and  his  work  and  environment,  to  those 
who  had  not  that  advantage. 


Vi  NOTE  BY   MISS  YULE 

No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  myself  of  its  many 
shortcomings,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  excuse.  I  can, 
however,  honestly  say  that  these  have  not  been  due  to 
negligence,  but  are  rather  the  blemishes  almost  inseparable 
from  the  fulfilment  under  the  gloom  of  bereavement  and  amidst 
the  pressure  of  other  duties,  of  a  task  undertaken  in  more 
favourable  circumstances. 

N'rverthcless,  in  spite  of  all  defects,  I  believe  this  sketch 
to  l>;  buch  a  record  as  my  father  would  himself  have  approved, 
^tA  I  know  also  that  he  would  have  chosen  my  hand  to 
v.r;t«i  it. 

Irj  coTJ^lusion,  I  may  note  that  the  first  edition  of  this 
*»vr^  v.a'.  dedicated  to  that  very  noble  lady,  the  Queen  (then 
^ .rj'iiu  J'riricessy  Margherita  of  Italy.  In  the  second  edition  the 
ij'Ay^v.OTi  was  reproduced  within  brackets  (as  also  the  original 
j>r':fA/y:;,  but  n  :t  renewed.     That  precedent  is  again  followed. 

I  f.;ive,  therefore.,  felt  at  liberty  to  associate  the  present 
tf::*y,r»  of  my  father's  work  with  the  Name  MURCHISON, 
wf.y.r.  for  more  than  a  generation  was  the  name  most  generally 
r-rj^frvrTitAtive  of  British  Science  in  Foreign  Lands,  as  of 
V'/T*z'//u  Sci'-'ncc  in  Britain. 

A.  F.  YULE. 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD   EDITION. 


Little  did  I  think,  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  I 
received  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  grand  work, 
that  I  should  be  one  day  entrusted  with  the  difficult 
but  glorious  task  of  supervising  the  third  edition. 
When  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo 
reached  "Far  Cathay,"  it  created  quite  a  stir  in  the 
small  circle  of  the  learned  foreigners,  who  then  resided 
there,  and  became  a  starting-point  for  many  researches, 
of  which  the  results  have  been  made  use  of  partly  in 
the  second  edition,  and  partly  in  the  present.  The 
Archimandrite  Pallauius  and  Dr.  E.  Bretschneider, 
at  Peking,  Alex.  Wvlie,  at  Shang-hai — friends  of 
mine  who  have,  alas!  passed  away,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  G.  E.  Moule,  of  Hang-chau, 
the  only  survivor  of  this  little  group  of  hard-working 
scholars, — were  the  first  to  explore  the  Chinese  sources 
of  information  which  were  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  into 
their  hands. 

When  I  returned  home  from  China  in  1876,  I 
was  introduced  to  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  at  the  India 
Office,  by  our  common  friend.  Dr.  Reiniiold  Rost,  and 
from  that  time  we  met  frequently  and  kept  up  a 
correspondence  which  terminated  only  with  the  life  of 
the  great  geographer,  whose  friend  I  had  become.  A 
new  edition  of  the  travels  of  Friar  Odoric  of  Pordenone, 


vu 


Vlll  PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION 

our  "  mutual  friend,"  in  which  Yule  had  taken  the 
greatest  interest,  was  dedicated  by  me  to  his  memory. 
I  knew  that  Yule  contemplated  a  third  edition  of  his 
Marco  Polo,  and  all  will  regret  that  time  was  not 
allowed  to  him  to  complete  this  labour  of  love,  to  see 
it  published.  If  the  duty  of  bringing  out  the  new 
edition  of  Marco  Polo  has  fallen  on  one  who  considers 
himself  but  an  unworthy  successor  of  the  first  illustrious 
commentator,  it  is  fair  to  add  that  the  work  could  not 
have  been  entrusted  to  a  more  respectful  disciple. 
Many  of  our  tastes  were  similar ;  we  had  the  same 
desire  to  seek  the  truth,  the  same  earnest  wish  to 
be  exact,  perhaps  the  same  sense  of  humour,  and, 
what  is  necessary  when  writing  on  Marco  Polo, 
certainly  the  same  love  for  Venice  and  its  history. 
Not  only  am  I,  with  the  late  Charles  Schefer,  the 
founder  and  the  editor  of  the  Recueil  cie  Voyages  et  de 
Docmnents  pour  servir  h  FHistoire  de  la  Giographie 
depuis  le  XIII*  jtisqtict  la  fin  du  XVI*  sihle,  but  I 
am  also  the  successor,  at  the  Ecole  des  langues 
Orientales  Vivantes,  of  G.  Pauthier,  whose  book  on 
the  Venetian  Traveller  is  still  valuable,  so  the  mantle 
of  the  last  two  editors  fell  upon  my  shoulders. 

I  therefore,  gladly  and  thankfully,  accepted  Miss 
Amy  Frances  Yule's  kind  proposal  to  undertake  the 
editorship  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Book  of  Ser  Marco 
Polo^  and  I  wish  to  express  here  my  gratitude  to  her 
for  the  great  honour  she  has  thus  done  me.* 

Unfortunately  for  his  successor,  Sir  Henry 
Yule,  evidently  trusting  to  his  own  good  memory, 
left  but  few  notes.  These  are  contained  in  an  inter- 
leaved copy  obligingly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Miss 
Yule,  but  I  luckily  found  assistance  from   various  other 


Miss  Vulc  has  written  the  Memoir  of  her  father  and  the  new  Dedication. 
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quarters.  The  following  works  have  proved  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  me : — The  articles  of  General 
HouTUM-ScHiNDLER  in  \h^  Jotimal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  the  excellent  books  of  Lord  Curzon  and  of 
Major  P.  MoLESwoRTH  Sykes  on  Persia,  M.  Grenard's 
account  of  DuTREUiLde  Rhins*  Mission  to  Central  Asia, 
Bretschneider's  and  Palladius'  remarkable  papers  on 
Mediaeval  Travellers  and  Geography,  and  above  all,  the 
valuable  books  of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill  on  Tibet 
and  Rubruck,  to  which  the  distinguished  diplomatist, 
traveller,  and  scholar  kindly  added  a  list  of  notes 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  me,  for  which  I  offer  him 
my  hearty  thanks. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  H.H.  Prince  Roland 
Bonaparte,  who  kindly  gave  me  permission  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  plates  of  his  Recueil  de  Documents  de 
lEpoqtie  Mongole,  to  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  the  learned 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  who 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  study  the  inventory  made 
after  the  death  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero,  to  the 
Count  de  Semall6,  formerly  French  Charg6 
d* Affaires  at  Peking,  who  gave  me  for  reproduction  a 
number  of  photographs  from  his  valuable  personal 
collection,  and  last,  not  least,  my  old  friend  Comm. 
N1COL6  Barozzi,  who  continued  to  lend  me  the  assistance 
which  he  had  formerly  rendered  to  Sir  Henry  Yule  at 
Venice. 

Since  the  last  edition  was  published,  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  Persia  has  been  more  thoroughly 
studied ;  new  routes  have  been  explored  in  Central 
Asia,  Karakorum  has  been  fully  described,  and  Western 
and  South- Western  China  have  been  opened  up  to  our 
knowledge  in  many  directions.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  form  the  main  features  of  this  new  edition 
of  Marco  Polo.     I  have  suppressed  hardly  any  of  Sir 
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H'riiry  Yule's  notes  and  altered  but  few,  doing  so  only 
Hlir:n  tht:  light  of  recent  information  has  proved  him  to 
U:  in  error,  but  I  have  supplemented  them  by  what,  I 
hoj--*:,  will  )m:  found  useful,  new  information.* 

iJ'rf'.rc  I  take  leave  of  the  kind  reader,  I  wish  to 
thank  sinrerdy  Mr.  Jons  Mlkk.w  for  the  courtesy  and 
ih'r  '.are  he  has  displayed  while  this  edition  was  going 
tijrorjj;h  the  press. 

HENRI  CORDIER. 


I  ullLfcil  are  ni.irl.ed  lhus+  ;  my  own  addiUons  iM 


••/Into  tUiUt  ijonr  ^.illts  T)tt  jollii  JWnrinrre, 
Jbi  tut  ill  comt  inlo  it  qnttt  ^tobc"  .  .  .  ■ 

— '1"hk  Fakrik  Quf.ene,  I.  xu. 


PREFACE  TO   SECOND   EDITION. 


The  unexpected  amount  of  favour  bestowed  on  the 
former  edition  of  this  Work  has  been  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  Editor  in  preparing  this  second  one. 

Not  a  few  of  the  kind  friends  and  correspondents 
who  lent  their  aid  before  have  continued  it  to  the 
present  revision.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  A.  Wylie 
of  Shang-hai,  whether  as  regards  the  amount  of  labour 
which  they  must  have  cost  him,  or  the  value  of  the 
result,  demand  above  all  others  a  grateful  record  here. 
Nor  can  I  omit  to  name  again  with  hearty  acknowledg- 
ment Signor  Comm.  G.  Berchet  of  Venice,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  Colonel  (now  Major-General) 
R.  Maclagan,  R.E.,  Mr.  D.  Hanbury,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  (Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute),  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Major. 

But  besides  these  old  names,  not  a  few  new  ones 
claim  my  thanks. 

The  Baron  F.  von  Ricutiiofen,  now  President  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  a  traveller  who 
not  only  has  trodden  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  Marco,  but  has  perhaps  travelled  over 
more  of  the  Interior  of  China  than  Marco  ever  did,  and 
who   carried  to  that  survey  high  scientific   accomplish- 
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ments  of  which  the  Venetian  had  not  even  a  rudimentary 
conception,  has  spontaneously  opened  his  bountiful  stores 
of   new   knowledge   in   my   behalf.      Mr.    Ney    Elias, 
who  in  1872  traversed  and  mapped  a  line  of  upwards 
of  2000  miles   through   the  almost   unknown   tracts  of 
Western  Mongolia,  from  the  Gate  in  the  Great  Wall 
at  Kalghan  to   the    Russian   frontier   in  the  Altai,  has 
done  likewise.*     To  the  Rev.  G.  Moule,  of  the  Church 
Mission   at    Hang-chau,    I    owe   a   mass  of  interesting 
matter   regarding    that   once   great   and   splendid   city, 
the    KiNSAV  of  our  Traveller,  which  has   enabled   me, 
I  trust,  to  effect  great  improvement  both  in  the  Notes 
and  in  the  Map,  which  illustrate  that  subject.     And  to 
the  Rev.  Carstairs  Douglas,  LL.D.,  of  the  English 
Presbyterian    Mission    at    Amoy,    I    am    scarcely   less 
indebted.     The   learned    Professor   Bruun,  of  Odessa, 
whom    I   never   have   seen,  and   have   little   likelihood 
of  ever  seeing   in   this  world,  has  aided  me  with  zeal 
and   cordiality   like   that   of    old    friendship.      To    Mr. 
AinifUK  BuRNELL,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service, 
I  am  grateful  for  many  valuable  notes  bearing  on  these 
and    other    geographical    studies,    and    particularly   for 
his  generous  communication  of  the  drawing  and  photo- 
grai)h   of  the   ancient   Cross   at  St.   Thomas's   Mount, 
long  before  any  publication  of  that   subject  was  made 

•  It  would  \te  ingratitude  if  this  Preface  contained  no  acknowledgment  of  the 
trierUljk  awarded  to  the  writer,  mainly  for  this  work,  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
S'lriety,  and  by  the  (Geographical  Society  of  Italy,  the  former  ander  the  Presidence  of 
Sir  I  Icnry  Rawlinson,  the  latter  under  that  of  the  Commendatore  C.  Negri.  Strongly 
n%  I  ffrcl  fill:  tr>o  generous  appreciation  of  these  labours  implied  in  such  awards,  I 
ronfcM  lo  have  l)cen  yet  more  deeply  touched  and  gratified  l)y  practical  evidence 
of  flic  approval  of  the  two  distinguished  Travellers  mentioned  above  ;  as  shown  by 
jUrtm  von  Kichthofcn  in  his  spontaneous  proposal  to  publish  a  German  version  of 
the  \)fHt]c  under  his  own  immediate  supervision  (a  project  in  abeyance,  owing  to 
circumstances  Ix^yond  his  or  my  control) ;  by  Mr.  Ney  IClias  in  the  fact  of  his  having 
carried  these  ponderous  volumes  with  him  on  his  solitary  journey  across  the 
Mongolian  wilds ! 
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on  his  own  account.  My  brother  officer,  Major  Oliver 
St.  John,  R.E.,  has  favoured  me  with  a  variety  of 
interesting  remarks  regarding  the  Persian  chapters, 
and  has  assisted  me  with  new  data,  very  materially 
correcting  the  Itinerary  Map  in  Kerman. 

Mr.  Blochmann  of  the  Calcutta  Madrasa,  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth,  C.B.,  lately  Envoy  to  Kashgar,  M. 
de  Mas  Latrie,  the  Historian  of  Cyprus,  Mr.  Arthur 
Grote,  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler  of  the  U.S.  Legation 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Dr.  Bushell  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers, 
of  H.M.s  Legation  at  Peking,  Mr.  G.  Phillips  of 
Fuchau,  Madame  Olga  Fedtchenko,  the  widow  of 
a  great  traveller  too  early  lost  to  the  world,  Colonel 
Keatinge,  V.C,  C.S.L,  Major-General  Keyes,  C.B., 
Dr.  George  Birdwood,  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Bombay,  my 
old  and  valued  friend  Colonel  W.  H.  Greathed,  C.B., 
and  the  Master  of  Mediaeval  Geography,  M.  D'Avezac 
himself,  with  others  besides,  have  kindly  lent  assistance 
of  one  kind  or  another,  several  of  them  spontaneously, 
and  the  rest  in  prompt  answer  to  my  requests. 

Having  always  attached  much  importance  to  the 
matter  of  illustrations,*  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the 
liberal  action  of  Mr.  Murray  in  enabling  me  largely  to 
increase  their  number  in  this  edition.  Though  many 
are  original,  we  have  also  borrowed  a  good  many ;  f 
a  proceeding  which  seems  to  me  entirely  unobjectionable 
when  the  engravings  are  truly  illustrative  of  the  text, 
and  not  hackneyed. 

I  regret  the  augmented  bulk  of  the  volumes.     There 


*  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  de  Khanikoff  for  his  especial  recognition  of  these  in  a 
kindly  review  of  the  first  edition  in  the  Academy. 

t  Especially  from  Lieutenant  Gamier's  l)ook,  mentioned  further  on ;  the  only 
existing  source  of  illustration  for  many  chapters  of  Polo. 
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has  been  some  excision,  but  the  additions  visibly  and 
palpably  preponderate.  The  truth  is  that  since  the 
completion  of  the  first  edition,  just  four  years  ago, 
larjje  additions  have  been  made  to  the  stock  of  our 
knowledjfc  bearing  on  the  subjects  of  this  Book ;  and 
how  these  additions  have  continued  to  come  in  up  to 
th';  last  moment,  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  L,*  which 
has  had  to  undergo  repeated  interpolation  after  being 
put  in  tyi>e.  Karakokum,  for  a  brief  space  the  seat 
of  the  widest  empire  the  world  has  known,  has  been 
vi%it':d  ;  the  ruins  of  Siiang-tu,  the  **  Xanadu  of  Cublay 
Khan,"  have  been  explored;  Pamir  and  Tangut  have 
|y:er)  prrnetrated  from  side  to  side ;  the  famous  mountain 
Koad  of  Siii:n-si  has  been  traversed  and  described; 
the  mysterious  Caindu  has  been  unveiled;  the  publi- 
t,iiUou  of  my  lamented  friend  Lieutenant  Garnier's  great 
v/ork  on  the  Trench  Exploration  of  Indo-China  has 
provided  a  mass  of  illustration  of  that  Yun-nan  for 
wlii'.h  but  the  other  day  Marco  Polo  was  well-nigh 
the  rnoM  recent  authority.  Nay,  the  last  two  years 
have  thrown  a  promise  of  light  even  on  what  seemed 
t\t''  wildest  of  Marco's  stories,  and  the  bones  of  a 
v'-.rifable  Kr;c  frrnn  New  Zealand  lie  on  the  table  of 
VroU:'.',or  Ov^en's  Cabinet! 

M,  ViviKN  de  St.  Martin,  during  the  interval  of 
v/fii^h  we  fiave  been  s|M'aking,  has  published  a  History 
of  Oeo;/rap}iy.  In  treating  of  Marco  Polo,  he  alludes 
to  tlie  first  edition  of  this  work,  most  evidently  with 
no  jnlention  of  disparagement,  but  speaks  of  it  as 
merely  a  revision  of  Marsdcn's  Book.  The  last  thing 
1    filiould   allow  myself  to   do  would   be  to  apply  to  a 


•  [Mir^i-A  inlo  the  notes  of  the  present  edition.— II.  C] 
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Geographer,  whose  works  I  hold  in  so  much  esteem, 
the  disrespectful  definition  which  the  adage  quoted 
in  my  former  Preface  *  gives  of  the  vir  qui  docet  quod 
nan  sapit ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  on  this  occasion 
M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  has  permitted  himself  to 
pronounce  on  a  matter  with  which  he  had  not  made 
himself  acquainted ;  for  the  perusal  of  the  very  first 
lines  of  the  Preface  (I  will  say  nothing  of  the  Book) 
would  have  shown  him  that  such  a  notion  was  utterly 
unfounded. 

In  concluding  these  ** forewords"  I  am  probably 
taking  leave  of  Marco  Polo,t  the  companion  of  many 
pleasant  and  some  laborious  hours,  whilst  I  have  been 
contemplating  with  him  ("  vMi  a  levante  ")  that  Orient 
in  which  I  also  had  spent  years  not  a  few. 

And  as  the  writer  lingered  over  this  conclusion,  his 
thoughts  wandered  back  in  reverie  to  those  many 
venerable  libraries  in  which  he  had  formerly  made  search 
for  mediaeval  copies  of  the  Traveller  s  story ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  sate  in  a  recess  of  one  of  these 
with  a  manuscript  before  him  which  had  never  till  then 
been  examined  with  any  care,  and  which  he  found  with 
delight  to  contain  passages  that  appear  in  no  version  of 
the  Book  hitherto  known.  It  was  written  in  clear  Gothic 
text,  and  in  the  Old  French  tongue  of  the  early  14th 
century.     Was  it  possible  that  he  had  lighted  on  the  long- 


*  See  page  xxix. 

t  Writing  in  Italy,  perhaps  I  ought  to  write,  according  to  too  prevalent  modem 
Italian  custom,  Polo  Marco.  I  have  already  seen^  and  in  the  work  of  a  writer  of 
reputation,  the  Alexandrian  geographer  styled  Tolomeo  Claudio!  and  if  this  pre- 
posterous fashion  should  continue  to  spread,  we  shall  in  time  have  Tasso  Torquaio, 
Jensen  Beftt  Africa  explored  by  Park  Mungo^  Asia  conquered  by  Lam  Tamer, 
Coppcrfield  David  by  DUkens  Charles^  Homer  Englished  by  Popt  Alexander^  and 
t)ie  Roman  history  done  into  French  from  the  original  of  T.ivt  Titel 
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lost  original  of  Ramusio's  Version  ?  No  ;  it  proved  to  be 
different.  Instead  of  the  tedious  story  of  the  northern 
wars,  which  occupies  much  of  our  Fourth  Book,  there 
were  passages  occurring  in  the  later  history  of  Ser  Marco, 
some  years  after  his  release  from  the  Genoese  captivity. 
They  appeared  to  contain  strange  anachronisms  cer- 
tainly ;  but  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  on 
puzzles  in  the  chronology  of  Marco's  story !  *  And 
some  respects  they  tended  to  justify  our  intima^ 
suspicion  that  he  was  a  man  of  deeper  feelings  and  wider 
sympathies  than  the  book  of  Rusticiano  had  allowed  to 
appear.t  Perhaps  this  time  the  Traveller  had  found  an 
amanuensis  whose  faculties  had  not  been  stiffened  by 
fifteen  years  of  Malapaga  ?  |  One  of  the  most  important 
passages  ran  thus  : — 

"/?/>«  es/  voirs  que^  aprls  ce  que  Messires  Marc  Pol  avoit pris fatns eta 
estoit  demouri  plusours  arts  de  sa  vie  a  Venysse,  //  avint  que  ntourui 
Messires  Maf^s  qui  oncles  Monscignour  Marc  esioit :  (et  tnourut  ausi  ses 
gram  Mens  mas/ins  qu'avoit  amenci  dou  Caiai^%  et  qui  avoit  turn  Bayan 
pour  Pamour  au  bon  chieveiain  Bayan  Cent-iex)  ;  adonc  n^avoit  oncques 
puis  Messires  Marc  nullui^  fors  son  csclave  Piere  le  Tartar,  avecques  leqvel 
pouvoit  penre  sou/as  d  ientretenir  de  ses  voiages  et  des  choses  dou  Levant 
Car  la  gent  de  Venysse  si  avoit  de  grant  pie  see  moult  anuy  pris  des  Icncs 
contes  Monseignour  Marc  ;  et  quand  ledit  Messires  Marc  issoit  de  Vuys  sa 
meson  ou  Bain  Grisostome^  souloient  li  petit  marmot  es  voies  dariere-li  courir 
en  cryant  Messer  Marco  Milion  !  cont*  a  nu  un  busion  !  que  veult  dire  en 
Francois  ^Messires  Marcs  des  millions  di-nous  un  de  vos  gros  mensonges* 
En  oultre^  la  Dame  Donate  fame  anuyouse  esioit^  et  de  trop  estroit  esprit^  et 
plainne  de  couvoitise.W  Ansi  avint  que  Messires  Marc  desiroit  es  voiages 
rantrer  durement. 

"  Si  se  par  list  dc  Venisse  et  c/iez'auc/ia  aux  parties  d  Occident,  Et  demoura 
maim  jours  es  contr^es  de  Provence  et  de  France  et  puys  fist  passaige  aux 
Ysles  de  la  tremontaingne  et  ^en  retourna  par  la  Magne,  si  comtne  vous 
orrez  cy-apris.  Etfist-il  escripre  son  voiage  atoui  Ics  dci'isements  les  contries; 
mes  de  la  France  riy  parloit  mie  grantment  pour  ce  que  maintes  gene  la 
scevent  apertement.  Et  pour  ce  en  lairons  atant^  et  commencerons  etautrei 
chosesy  assavoir,  de  Bretaingne  la  Grant. 


•  Introduction  p.  24^  and />assi//i  in  the  notes.  f  /did.,  p.  11^, 

t  Sec  Introduction,  pp.  //,  57.  S  See  Title  of  present  volumes, 

li  Which  quite  agrees   with    the    «tory  of  the  document  quoted    at   p.    77  of 
Introduction* 
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Cjt)  btbtidc  boa  roiaumt  be  $rttaingne  in  gr.mt. 

•*  -£■/  sacAi/s  que  quand  Pen  se  part  de  Calds,  et  Pen  nage  XX  ou  XXX 
milles  d  trop  grant  mesaise^  si  ireuve  fen  une  grandisme  Ysle  qui  ^apelle 
Bretaingne  la  Grant.  Elle  est  d  une  grant  royne  et  ti  en  fait  treuage  d  nulluy. 
Et  ensevelissent  lor  mors,  et  ont  nionnoye  de  chartres  et  dor  et  d argent,  et 
ardent pierrcs  noyres,  et  vivent  de  marchandises  et  d^ars,  et  ont  toutes  choses 

.  de  vivre  en  grant  habondance  mais  non  pas  d  bon  tnarchi^,    Et  dest  une  Ysle 

^V*  trop  grant  richesce,  et  li  marinier  de  celle  partie  dient  que  dest  It  plus 
.  iches  royaumes  qui  soil  ou  monde,  et  qu*ily  a  li  mieudre  marinier  dou  monde 

rj-Jsli  mieudre  coursier  et  li  mieudre  cher'alier  {ains  ne  clievauchent  mais 
lone  com  Francois),  Ausi  ont-il  trop  bons  homes  d^armes  et  vaillans  dure- 
ment  (bien  que  maint  rfy  ait\  et  les  dames  et  damoseles  bonnes  et  loialles,  et 
belles  com  lys  souef  florant,  Et  quoi  vous  en  diroie-je  f  II  y  a  cites  et 
chasteau  assez,  et  tant  de  marc/t/ans  et  si  riches  qui  font  venir  tant  d*avoir-de- 
poiz  et  de  toute  espece  de  marchandise  qu'il  n^est  hons  qui  la  verity  en  sceust 
dire.  Font  venir  d*  Ynde  et  d^auires  parties  colon  a  grant  plants,  etfont  venir 
soye  de  Manzi  et  de  Bangala,  et  font  venir  laine  des  ysles  de  la  Mer  Occeane 

"•''  de  toutes  parties.  Et  si  labourent  maintz  bouquerans  et  touailles  et  autres 
tJ^aps  de  CO  ton  et  de  laine  et  de  soye.  Encores  sachii^s  que  ont  vaines  deader 
fl-  .*'£',  et  si  en  labourent  trop  sottbtivement  de  tous  hemois  de  chevalier,  et  de 
ioufes  choses  besoignables  d  ost;  ce  sont  espies  et  glaive  et  esperon  et  heaume 

'  et  haches,  et  toute  esphe  darteillerie  et  de  coutelerie,  et  en  font  grant  gcuzigne 
et  grant  marchandise.  Et  en  font  si  grant  habondance  que  lout  li  mondes 
enypuet  avoir  et  d  bon  march i J. 


<tntQxtfi  t^  b(bt0e  bott  b^t  roiaume,  t\  ^t  ce  i)a'en  bidt  HXttixxtn  £Sinx(9, 

"  Et  sachi/s  que  tient  icelle  Royne  la  seigneurie  de  /* Ynde  majeure  et  de 
Mutfili  et  de  Bangala,  et  d^une  moiti^  de  Mien.  Et  moult  est  saige  et  noble 
diune  el  pourv^ans,  si  que  est  elle  amce  de  chascun.  Et  avoit  jadis  marij  et 
dipuys  qtiil  mourn t  bien  xiv  ans  cti'oit;  adonc  la  royne  sa  fame  Vama  tant 
que  oncques  puis  ne  se  vault  maricr  a  hullui,  pour  V amour  le  prince  son 
baron,  anqois  moult  maine  quoyc  vie.  Et  tient  son  royaume  ausi  bien  ou 
miex  que  oncques  le  tindrent  li  roy  si  aioul.  Mes  ores  en  ce  royaume  li  roy 
fiont  guieres  pooir,  ains  la  poissance  commence  a  trespasser  d  la  menue  gent. 
Et  distrent  aucun  marinier  de  celcs  parties  d  Monseignour  Marc  que  hui-et-le 
jour  li  royaumes  soil  auques  abas  tar di  come  je  vous  diroy.  Car  bien  est  votr^ 
que  ci-arriires  estoit  ciz  pueple  de  Bretaingne  la  Grant  bonne  et  granz  et  loialle 
gent  qui  servoit  Diex  moult  volonticrs  sclonc  lor  tisaigc;  et  tuit  li  labour 
quUl  labcuroient  et  portoicnt  a  vendre  estoient  honncstcttient  laboure,  et  dou 
grcigneur  vaillance,  et  chose  pardurable ;  et  se  vcndoient  d  jouste  pris  sanz 
barguignier.  En  tant  que  se  aucuns  labours  portoit  Pestanpille  Bretaingne 
la  Grant  d estoit  rcgardci  com  plegcs  de  bonne  estoffc,  Mes  ore  mi  roil  li 
labours  tiest  mie  tousjourz  si  hons;  et  quand  Fen  achate  pour  un  quintal 
pesant  de  toiles  de  colon,  adom\  par  trop  sou  vent,  si  treuve  Pen  de  chascun 
C  pois  de  colon,  bien  XXX  ou  XL  pois  de  piastre  tie  gifs,  ou  de  blanc 
VOL.  I.  b 
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iVEspaigne^  ou  de  chases  semblables,  Et  se  I* en  achate  de  cammehs  ou  de 
tireteinne  ou  d' autre  drcLS  de  lainc^  cist  ne  durent  mie^  ains  soni plain  d^emfioiu^ 
ou  deglu  ei  de  balieures, 

"  Et  bien  quHl  est  voirs  que  chascuns  hons  egalement  doit  de  son  cors  servir 
son  seigneur  ou  sa  communey  pour  aler  en  ost  en  tens  de  besoingne ;  et  bien 
que  trestuit  li  autre  royaume  d Occident  tieingnent  ce  pour  ordenance^  cis 
puepie  de  Brctaingne  la  Grant  tien  veult  nullement^  ains  si  dient:  *  Vees-ld: 
n^avons  nous  pas  la  M^nchc  pour /oss/  de  nostre  pourpris^  et  pourquoy  nous 
penerons-nous  pour  nous  /aire  homes  darmes^  en  lessiant  nos  gaaignes  et 
nos  soulas  ?  Cela  lairons  aus  soudaiers*  Or  li  preudhome  entre  eulx  moult 
scevent  bien  com  tic x  paroles  sont  nyaises;  mcs  si  on  t  pi  our  de  lour  en  dire  la 
verite  pour  ce  que  cuident  desplaire  as  bourjois  et  d  la  menue  gent, 

**0r  je  vous  di  sanz  faille  que,  quand  Messires  Marcs  Pols  sceust  ces 
chosesy  moult  en  ot  piti^  de  cestui  puiplcy  et  it  li  vint  h  remembrance  ce  que 
avenu  estoity  ou  tens  Monscignour  Nicolas  et  Monscignour  Maf<6,  h  Von 
quand  Alau,  frlre  charncl  dou  Grant  Sire  Cublay,  ala  en  ost  seur  Baudas,  et 
pfintle  Calife  et  sa  maistre  cit^y  atout  son  vaste  tresor  d^or  et  d^argenty  et 
tamere  parotic  que  dist  Icdit  Alau  au  Califcy  com  la  escripte  li  Maistres 
Rusticiens  ou  chief  de  cestui  livrc* 

^^  Car  sachih  tout  voiretnent  que  Messires  Marc  moult  se  deleifoit  ctfaire 
appert  combien  sont  parcilles  au  font  les  condicions  des  diverses  regions  dou 
moncUy  et  soloit-il  clorre  son  discours  si  disant  en  son  language  de  Venisse : 

*  Sto  mondo  xe  fato  tondo,  com  usoit  dire  mes  oncles  Mafis* 

"  Ore  vous  lairons  d  contcr  de  ceste  mati^re  et  retournerons  d  pctrler  de 
la  Lay  des  gem  de  Brctaingne  la  Grant. 

Cj9  bebi«c  bee  bibtrste  rrhtnctd  be  U,  $rnt  ^rthiingnt  In  <Snint  rt  be  tt 

"  //  est  voirs  que  li  purples  est  CrcsticnSy  vtcs  nonpourle  plus  selonc  la 
fy  de  PApostoille  Rommainy  ains  tienncnt  le  en  mau talent  assez.  Seule- 
mrnt  il  y  en  a  aucun  qui  sont  feoil  du  dit  A  post  oil  le  et  encore  plus  forment  que 
li  nostre  prudhome  de  Vcnissc.  Car  qua nd  dit  li  Papcs :  *  Telle  ou  telle  chose 
est  noyrej  toute  ladite  gent  si  en  jure :  *  AWrr  est  com  poivre?  Et  puis  si 
dira  li  Rapes  de  la  ditc  chose :  *  Elle  est  blanche y  si  enjurcra  toute  ladite  gent : 

•  //  est  voirs  qu'elle  est  blanche;  blanche  est  com  noifs^  Et  dist  Messires 
Marc  I'<)1 :  ^  Nous  n^avons  nuUement  tant  de  foy  d  Vcnyse,  ne  li  prudlwme 
dt'  J'lor'iif e  non  pluSy  com  ten  puct  savoir  bien  apcrtement  dou  livre 
Afon^ri^nour  I)  antes  Aldiguicre,  que  fay  congneu  a  Padoe  le  mcisme  an  que 
Alfsu're^  Tliibault  dc  Cepoy  d  Venisse  estoit,\  Mes  c'est  joustement  ce  que 
ftty  vru  autre  foiz prh  le  Grant  Bacsi  qui  est  com  li  Rapes  des  Vdres.* 

"  I '.more  y  a  une  autre  mani^re  de  gent;  ce  sont  de  ceh  qui  iappellent 
fihoufr^;\  et  si  il  disent:  ^  S'il  y  a  Diex  n'en  scavons  nuly  mes  il  est  voirs 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  64,  and  p.  67. 

f  /./.  l.v/>;  V.-C  Inlrwluction,  pp.  dS-Og. 

X  Til*"  f"Mn  which  Marco  gives  to  this  word  was  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the 
(irirnhil  /  'frnijilion  fdihttf.  It  recalls  to  my  mind  a  Hindu  who  was  very  fond  of  the 
word,  ftfid  rHjy»f  i;illy  r,f  applying  it  to  certain  of  his  fellow-servants.  But  as  he  used 
il.  hum  fail^uf  "jircat  philosopher"— meant  exactly  the  same  as  the  modern  slang 
'* Aitjui iJotly,fr''t  ' 
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qt^il  est  une  certeinne  courance  des  choses  laquex  court  devers  le  bien?  Et 
fist  Messires  Marc« :  ^Encore  la  creance  des  Bacsi  qui  dysent  que  tiy  a  ne 
Dux  Etemcl  ne  Juge  des  homes^  ains  il  est  une  certeinne  chose  laquex 
s^apelle  Kemia.** 

"  Une  autre  foiz  annnt  que  disoit  un  des  filsoufes  d  Monseignour  Marc  : 
*  Viex  fiexiste  mie  jeusqi/ores^  ainqois  il  se  fait  desorendroit^  Et  fist  encore 
Messires  Marcs  :  *  Vees-ld  ufie  autre  foiz  la  creance  desydres^  car  dient  que  li 
sens  Diex  est  icil  hons  qui  par  force  de  ses  vertus  et  de  son  savoir  tant  four- 
chace  que  d'home  il  se  face  Diex  presentement,  Et  li  Tartar  Vappelent 
Borcan.  Tiex  Diex  Sagamoni  Borcan  estoit^  dou  quel  parte  li  livres  Maistre 
Rusticien-'t 

^^  Encore  out  une  autre  tnani^re  de  filsoufes,  et  dient-il:  ^  II  n^cst  mie  ne 
Diex  ne  Kerma  ne  courance  vers  le  bien,  ne  Providence,  ne  Cr/erres,  ne 
Sauvours,  ne  saintetd  ne  pechiis  ne  conscience  depechiS,  neproy^re  ne  response 
d  proylre,  il  n'est  nulle  riens  fors  que  trop  minime  grain  ou  paillettes  qui 
ont  d  nom  atosmes,  et  de  tiex  grains  devient  chose  qui  vive,  et  chose  qui 
vive  devient  une  certeinne  creature  qui  danoure  au  rivaige  de  la  Mer :  et 
ceste  creature  devient  poissons,  et  poissons  devient  lezars,  et  lezars  devient 
dlayriausy  et  blayriaus  devient  gat-maimons,  et  gat-maimons  devient  hons 
sauvaiges  qui  mcnjue  char  dhomes,  et  hons  sauvaigcs  devient  hons 
cresticn? 

^^Et  dist  Messires  Marc:  ^Encore  une  foiz,  biaus  sires,  li  Bacsi  de 
Tebct  et  de  Kescemir  et  li prestre  de  Seilan,  qui  si  dient  que  Sarnie  vivant 
dole  trespasser  par  tous  cez  changes  de  vestetnens;  si  coin  se  treirue  escript 
ou  livre  Maistre  Ruslicicn  que  Sagamoni  Borcan  mourut  iiij  vint  et  iiij  foiz 
et  tousjourz  resuscita,  et  d  chasame  foiz  dUine  diverse  tnani^re  de  beste,  et 
d  la  derrenicre  foyz  mourut  hons  et  devint  diex,  selonc  ce  qu^il  dient^%  Et 
fist  encore  Messires  Marc  :  ^  A  moy  peri-il  trop  estrange  chose  sejuesques  d 
toutes  les  cr/anccs  des  ydolasires  deust  dcchtfoir  ceste  grant z  et  saige  nation, 
Ainsi  peuent  jouer  Mi  si  re  li  filsoufe  a  tout  lour  propre  pcrte,  mes  d  Pore 
quand  tiex  faniaisics  se  rcspanderont  es  joenes  bacheliers  et  panny  la  tnenue 
gent,  celz  averont pour  tout e  Loy  manbucnnn^  ft  bibamus,  cra«  tntm  nurriemnr ; 
et  trop  isnellement ten  raccomencera  ladescentede  teschiele,  et  d^home  crestien 
deviendra  hons  sauiuiiges,  et  d^home  sauvaigc  gat-maimons,  et  de  gat-mai' 
mon  blayriaus*  Et  fist  encores  Messires  Marc  :  *  Maintes  contr/es  et  pro- 
vinces et  ysles  et  citi^z  je  Marc  Pol  ay  veues  et  de  maintes  genz  de  maintes 
manieres  ay  les  condicionz  congncucs,  et  je  croy  bicn  que  il  est  plus  assez 
dedens  Funivers  que  ce  que  li  nostre  prestre  n^y  songent,  Etpuet  bien  estre, 
biaus  sires,  que  li  mondcs  n\i  este's  cre/s  d  tous  poinz  com  nous  creiens,  ains 
d^une  sorte  encore  plus  menfeillouse,  Mes  cil  fi  amenuise  nullement  nostre 
pensee  de  Diex  et  de  sa  majestc,  ains  lafiitgreingnour,  Et  contr^e  n^ay  vcue 
ou  Dame  Diex  ne  manifcste  apertcment  les  granz  ettvres  de  sa  tout-poissante 
saigesse ;  gent  n\iy  congncue  esquiex  ne  se  fait  scntir  li  fardels  de  pechi^,  et  la 
besoingne  de  Phisicicn  des  maladies  de  Tarme  tiex  com  est  nostre  Seignours 
Ihesus  Crist,  Beni  soyt  son  Non,    Pensez  doncques  d  eel  qtia  dit  uns  de  ses 

*  See  for  the  explanation  of  Karma,  "  the  power  that  controls  the  universe,"  in 
the  drictrine  of  atheistic  HucMhism,  IIarhy's  Eastern  Monachism^  p.  5. 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  316  (see  also  i.  348). 
X  Vol.  iL  pp.  31S-319. 
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ApiJitres :  Holitr  t6«e  prnbrntrs  <piib  bosmrt  tpsos ;  ei  uns  autres:  Qatiuim 
mnltt  p6rnbo-pro;»hrt;tr  rximnt;  et  uns  autres:  Qaobtiniinit  tn  s^bissints 
birbn«  iUnsorts  .  .  .  btcmtte,  8bi  ret  promi«9i0?  ^/  encores  aus  peurollii 
que  tiisi  It  Sii^nours  meismes :  Viht  rrgo  tu  lamnt  qiiob  tn  It  est  trnebnt  eint) 


Conimant  iHresirts  iHarcs  st  ^mrtist  be  Tq^U  br  ^rrtatngite  tt  be  la  proiicre 

qnt  fist. 

"  A//^'//;v////'K  7W/r  niferoie-je  lone  confef  Si  print  nef  Mcssires  Marcs 
/■/  }/'  pttrtist  f'ft  ftiv^t'ant  vers  la  Icrreferme,  Or  Mcssires  Marc  Pol  mauli 
a  ma  al  roiaume  tt'  IJn.*i;iin;(ne  la  grant  pour  son  viex  renon  et  s^ancienm 
Jnwihisr^  etpnur  sa  stfi^e  et  bonne  Royne  {que  Diex  gart\  etfiour  ies  maims 
//f/»/r\  lit'  "tuiillnnn'  it  hunt  ihaceours  et  les  maintes  bonnes  et  honnestes  dames 
f/ut  Y  t-foi*'nt.  Et  stfi  hit^^  tout  voire  ment  que  en  estant  delez  le  bort  la  nef^  et 
rn  I'.yindiint  ////v  rtuhes  litani/tes  que  ten  par  dariere-li  lessoit^  Messires  Marc 
pmint  l)h  \^  ft  (li\oit-il:  *"  Ifa  Sires  Diex  ay  merci  de  cestuy  vieix et  nobti 
myiiutnr  ;  Jay  rn  pardurable  forteresse  de  liberty  et  de  joustice^  et  garde-It 
dt'  tout  Hirst  fiirj  de.  dedi'ns  et  de  de/tors;  donne  ^  sa  gent  droit  esprit  pom 
nr p,i',  Ifiri  jnitrroyrr  de  srs  dons^  ne  de  richesce  ne  de  savoirj  et  conforfe- 
Irs  Jrnntnirnt  en  la  foy^  •  ,  ," 

• 

A  loij'l  yhnen  scf^mecl  to  peal  from  without,  and  the 
;j7/;il''iK:d  nailer  started  to  his  feet.  And  lo!  it  was  the 
iliuij'l'-r  of  \\u'.  wiiu<:r-storm  crashing  among  the  many- 
liijt"!  /  ra;',s  of  Monte  Pcllegrino, — with  the  wind  raging 
;j'>  if  knows  how  to  ra^^^e  liere  in  sight  of  the  Isles  of 
/J'.ol'i'.,  and  the  rain  dashing  on  the  glass  as  ruthlessly  as 
if  7/<  II  'ould  have  donr;,  if,  instead  of  ^olic  Isles  and 
/i„<jjy  lini'd  ( raj;s,  the;  window  had  fronted  a  dearer 
;,•.'//'  h'fj'-aili  a  northern  sky,  and  looked  across  the  grey 
i'.MJj  to  ill''  rain-hlurred  outline  of  the  Lomond  Hills. 

\',  ^  I  '  ij'l,  saying  to  Mcsser  Marcos  prayer,  Amen. 


i'>  »  .  ^  'J';,    ^iU  Ihnlldn'r^  *^'74« 
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The  amount  of  appropriate  material,  and  of  acquaintance 
with  the  mediaeval  geography  of  some  parts  of  Asia, 
which  was  acquired  during  the  compilation  of  a  work  of 
kindred  character  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,*  could  hardly 
fail  to  suggest  as  a  fresh  labour  in  the  same  field  the 
preparation  of  a  new  English  edition  of  Marco  Polo. 
Indeed  one  kindly  critic  (in  the  Examiner)  laid  it  upon 
the  writer  as  a  duty  to  undertake  that  task. 

Though  at  least  one  respectable  English  edition  has 
appeared  since  Marsden's,t  the  latter  has  continued  to  be 
the  standard  edition,  and  maintains  not  only  its  reputation 
but  its  market  value.  It  is  indeed  the  work  of  a  sagacious, 
learned,  and  right-minded  man,  which  can  never  be  spoken 
of  otherwise  than  with  respect  But  since  Marsden 
published  his  quarto  (1818)  vast  stores  of  new  know- 
ledge have  become  available  in  elucidation  both  of  the 
contents  of  Marco  Polo's  book  and  of  its  literary  history. 
The  works  of  writers  such  as  Klaproth,  Abel  R6musat, 
D'Avezac,  Reinaud,  Quatrem^re,  Julien,  I.  J.  Schmidt, 
Gildemeister,  Ritter,  Hammer- Purgstall,  Erdmann, 
D'Ohsson,  Defr^mery,  Elliot,  Erskine,  and  many  more, 
which  throw  light  directly  or  incidentally  on  Marco  Polo, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  since  then.  Nor,  as 
regards  the  literary  history  of  the  book,  were  any  just  views 
possible  at  a  time  when  what  may  be  called  the  Fontal 
MSS.  (in  French)  were  unpublished  and  unexamined. 

Besides  the  works  which  have  thus  occasionally  or  inci- 

•  Cathay  and  The  Way  Thither ^  being  a  Collection  of  Minor  Medieval  Notices  of 
China,  London,  1866.  The  necessities  of  the  case  have  required  the  repetition  in 
the  present  work  of  the  substance  of  some  notes  already  printed  (but  hardly  published) 
in  the  other. 

t  Vir.  Mr.  Hugh  Murray's.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  T.  Wright's  edition,  but 
it  is,  and  professes  to  be,  scarcely  other  than  a  reproduction  of  Marsden's,  with  abridg- 
ment of  his  notes. 
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dentally  thrown  li^^hi  upon  the  Travellers  book,  various 
editions  of  the  lxx>k  itself  have  since  Marsden's  time  been 
published  in  foreio^n  countries,  accompanied  by  comments 
of  more  or  less  value.  All  have  contributed  something 
to  the  illustration  of  the  book  or  its  history ;  the  last  and 
most  learned  of  the  editors.  M.  Pauthier,  has  so  contri- 
buted in  large  measure.  I  had  occasion  some  years  ago* 
to  speak  freely  my  opinion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
M.  Pauthier's  work  ;  and  to  the  latter  at  least  I  have  no 
desire  to  recur  here. 

Another  of  his  critics,  a  much  more  accomplished  as 
well  as  more  favourable  one,+  seems  to  intimate  the 
opinion  that  there  would  scarcely  be  room  in  future  for 
new  commentaries.  Something  of  the  kind  was  said  of 
Marsden  s  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  whilst  our  libraries  endure  the  Iliad  will 
continue  to  find  new  translators,  and  Marco  Polo— though 
one  hopes  not  so  plentifully — new  editors. 

The  justification  of  the  book*s  existence  must  how- 
ever be  looked  for,  and  it  is  hoped  may  be  found,  in  the 
book  itself,  and  not  in  the  Preface.  The  work  claims 
to  be  judged  as  a  whole,  but  it  may  be  allowable,  in  these 
days  of  scanty  leisure,  to  indicate  below  a  few  instances  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  new  matter  in  an  edition  of  Marco 
Polo ;  by  which  however  it  is  by  no  means  intended  that 
all  such  matter  is  claimed  by  the  editor  as  his  own.| 

•  In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1868.  t  M.  Nicolas  KhanikoflT. 

X  In  the  Preliminary  Notices  will  be  found  new  matter  on  the  Personal  and  Family 
History  of  the  Traveller,  illustrated  by  Documents ;  and  a  more  elaborate  attempt 
than  I  have  seen  elsewhere  to  classify  and  account  for  the  different  texts  of  the  work, 
and  to  trace  their  mutual  relation. 

As  regards  geographical  elucidations,  I  may  point  to  the  explanation  of  the  name 
Gheltuhclan  (i.  p.  58),  to  the  discussion  of  the  route  from  Kcrman  to  Hormuz,  and 
the  identification  of  the  sites  of  Old  Ilormuz,  of  Cobinan  and  Dogana^  the  establish- 
ment of  the  position  and  continued  existence  of  Keshm,  the  note  on  Fein  and 
Charchan^  on  Gog  and  Magogs  on  the  geography  of  the  route  from  Sindafu  to  Carajan^ 
on  Anin  and  Coloman^  on  Mutafili^  Caii^  and  Ely* 

As  regards  historical  illustrations,  I  would  cite  the  notes  regarding  the  Queens 
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From  the  commencement  of  the  work  it  was  felt  that 
the  task  was  oiie  which  no  man,  though  he  were  far 
better  equipped  and  much  more  conveniently  situated 
than  the  present  writer,  could  satisfactorily  accomplish 
from  his  own  resources,  and  help  was  sought  on  special 
points  wherever  it  seemed  likely  to  be  found.  In 
scarcely  any  quarter  was  the  application  made  in  vain. 
Some  who  have  aided  most  materially  are  indeed  very 
old  and  valued  friends ;  but  to  many  others  who  have 
done  the  same  the  applicant  was  unknown  ;  and  some  of 
these  again,  with  whom  the  editor  began  correspondence 
on  this  subject  as  a  stranger,  he  is  happy  to  think  that 
he  may  now  call  friends. 

To  none  am  I  more  indebted  than  to  the  Comm. 
GuGLiELMO  Berciiet,  of  Venice,  for  his  ample,  accurate, 
and  generous  assistance  in  furnishing  me  with  Venetian 
documents,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Especial  thanks 
are  also  due  to  Dr.  William  Lockhart,  who  has  supplied 
the  materials  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  illustrations  ; 
to  Lieutenant  Francis  Garnier,  of  the  French  Navy, 
the  gallant  and  accomplished  leader  (after  the  death  of 
Captain  Doudart  de  la  Gr6e)  of  the  memorable  expedi- 

Boigana  and  Cocachhty  on  the  KarauncUu^  etc,  en  the  title  of  King  of  Bengal 
applied  to  the  K.  of  Burma,  and  those  bearing  upon  the  Malay  and  Abyssinian 
chronologies. 

In  the  interpretation  of  outlandish  phrases,  I  may  refer  to  the  notes  on  Ondanigite, 
NonOt  BarguerlaCy  Argon^  Sensin^  Keshican^  Toscaol^  Bulargttchiy  Gat-paulf  etc. 

Among  miscellaneous  elucidations,  to  the  disquisition  on  the  Arbre  Sol  or  Sec  in 
vol.  i.,  and  to  that  on  Mediaeval  Military  Engines  in  vol.  ii. 

In  a  variety  of  cases  it  has  l>cen  necessary  to  refer  to  Eastern  languages  for 
pertinent  elucidations  or  etymologies.  The  editor  would,  however,  be  sorry  to  fall 
under  the  ban  of  the  medixval  adage  : 

"  Vir  gui  docet  quod  non  xapit 
DefinitMr  Besiia!" 

and  may  as  well  reprint  here  what  was  written  in  the  Preface  to  Cathay : 

"  I  am  painfully  sensible  that  in  regard  to  many  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  genuine  Oriental  learning.  A  fair 
familiarity  with  Hindustani  for  many  years,  and  some  reminiscences  of  elementary 
Persian,  have  been  useful  in  their  degree ;  but  it  is  probable  tliat  they  may  sometimes 
also  have  led  me  astray,  as  such  slender  lights  are  apt  to  do." 
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tion  up  the  Mekong  to  Yun-nan ;  to  die  Rev.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Mission  in  Tinnevelly,  for 
copious  and  valuable  notes  on  Southern  India  ;  to  my 
friends  Colonel  Robert  Maclagax,  R.E.,  Sir  Arthur 
Phayre.  and  Colonel  Hexrv  Max,  for  very  valuable  notes 
and  other  aid ;  to  Professor  A.  Schiefner,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  for  his  courteous  communication  of  very 
interesting  illustrations  not  otherwise  accessible ;  to 
Major-General  Alexandkr  Cuxxixgham,  of  my  own 
corps,  for  several  valuable  letters ;  to  my  friends  Dr. 
Thomas  Oldham.  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  Mr.  Daxiel  Haxburv,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Edward 
TffOMAS,  Mr.  James  Ferglssox,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Bartle 
Frehe,  and  Dr.  Hugh  Cleghorx,  for  constant  interest  in 
the  work  and  readiness  to  assist  its  progress ;  to  Mr.  A. 
WvLrK,  the  learned  Agent  of  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society 
at  Shan;(-hai,  for  valuable  help;  to  the  Hon.  G.  P. 
Map'-.h.  U.S.  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Italy,  for  untiring 
kirj''In':ss  in  the  communication  of  his  ample  stores  of 
kr»o//v^l^c,  and  of  books.  I  have  also  to  express  my 
obii^'^itlorjs  to  Comm.  Xicol6  Barozzi,  Director  of  the 
f  My  Museum  at  Venice,  and  to  Professor  A.  S.  Minotto, 
//f  fh'r  same  city ;  to  Professor  Armixius  VAmbery, 
fr»';  ernifi'-.nt  traveller;  to  Professor  Fluckiger  of  Bern; 
ff,  fr,e  l<ev,  M.  A.  Jaescuke,  of  the  Moravian  Mission  in 
iJnh'.li  'I  \\i"X\  to  Colonel  Lewls  Pelly,  British  Resident 
•.  •;.'•  l'erM';Mi  ^iulf;  to  Pandit  Maxphul,  C.S.I,  (for  a 
r,'/:;*  iri»'Te'.ting  communication  on  Badakhshan);  to  my 
\,f*r;,'t  *Mvf\r,  .Major  T.  G.  Montgomerie,  R.E.,  of 
«/.^  l/#'iiiir<  I  rigonometrical  Survey;  to  Commendatore 
S ;•/.;•/.  U\'-  indefatigable  President  of  the  Italian  Geo- 
j/;.<j/h/';»l  Society  ;  to  Dr.  Zotexberg,  of  the  Great  Paris 
|jl/Miy,  iind  to  M.  CiL  Maunoir,  Secretary-General 
o<    ill''    SomV:i/;   de   GiSographie;    to    Professor    Henry 
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GiGLioLi,  at  Florence  ;  to  my  old  friend  Major-General 
Albert  Fytche,  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma  ; 
to  Dr.  RosT  and  Dr.  Forbes- Watson,  of  the  India 
Office  Library  and  Museum ;  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Major,  and 
Mr.  R.  K.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum ;  to  Mr.  N. 
B.  Dennys,  of  Hong-kong ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  Gardner,  of 
the  Consular  Establishment  in  China.  There  are  not  a 
few  others  to  whom  my  thanks  are  equally  due ;  but  it 
is  feared  that  the  number  of  names  already  mentioned 
may  seem  ridiculous,  compared  with  the  result,  to  those 
who  do  not  appreciate  from  how  many  quarters  the  facts 
needful  for  a  work  which  in  its  course  intersects  so  many 
fields  required  to  be  collected,  one  by  one.  I  must  not, 
however,  omit  acknowledgments  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Derby  for  his  courteous  permission,  when  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  to  inspect  Mr.  Abbotts  valuable 
unpublished  Report  upon  some  of  the  Interior  Provinces 
of  Persia ;  and  to  Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper,  one  of  the  most 
adventurous  travellers  of  modern  times,  for  leave  to 
quote  some  passages  from  his  unpublished  diary. 

Palermo,  31J/  December^  1870. 

[Original  Dedication!] 

TO 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

MARGHERITA, 

Princess  of  Piedmont^ 

THIS  ENDEAVOUR  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK 

OF  A  RENOWNED  ITALIAN 

IS 

BY  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS'S  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION 

WITH  THE  DEEPEST  RESPECT 
BY 

H.  YULE. 


TO 


HENRY     YULE. 

Until  you  raised  dead  monarchs  from  the  mould 
And  built  again  the  domes  of  Xanadu, 
1  lay  in  evil  case,  and  never  knew 

The  glamour  of  that  ancient  stor>'  told 

liy  good  Ser  Marco  in  his  prison-hold. 
But  now  1  sit  upon  a  throne  and  view 
The  Orient  at  my  feet,  and  take  of  you 

And  Marco  tribute  from  the  realms  of  old. 

If  I  am  joyous,  deem  me  not  o'er  bold  ; 

If  I  am  grateful,  deem  me  not  untrue  ; 
For  you  have  given  me  beauties  to  behold, 

Delight  to  win,  and  fancies  to  pursue, 
Fairer  than  all  the  jewelry  and  gold 

Of  Kublai  on  his  throne  in  Cambalu. 

E.  C.  Barer. 


2oth  July,  iSSf. 


MEMOIR  OF  SIR  HENRY  YULE. 

Henry  Yule  was  the  youngest  son  of  Major  William  Yule, 
by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Paterson,  and  was  born  at  Inveresk, 
in  Midlothian,  on  ist  May,  1820.  He  was  named  after  an  aunt 
who,  like  Miss  Ferrier's  immortal  heroine,  owned  a  man's  name. 

On  his  father's  side  he  came  of  a  hardy  agricultural 
stock,^  improved  by  a  graft  from  that  highly-cultured  tree, 
Rose  of  Kilravock.^  Through  his  mother,  a  somewhat  prosaic 
f)erson  herself,  he  inherited  strains  from  Huguenot  and  Highland 
ancestry.     There  were  recognisable  traces  of  all  these  elements 


^  There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  these  Yules  descend  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
Scandinavian  family  of  the  same  name,  which  gave  Denmark  several  men  of  note, 
including  the  great  naval  hero  Niels  Juel.  The  portraits  of  these  old  Danes  offer  a 
certain  resemblance  of  tj-pe  to  those  of  their  Scots  namesakes,  and  Kcnry  Yule  liked 
to  play  with  the  idea,  much  in  the  same  way  that  he  took  humorous  pleasure  in  his 
reputed  descent  from  Michael  Scott,  the  Wizard  I  (This  tradition  was  more  historical, 
however,  and  stood  thus  :  Yule*s  great  grandmother  was  a  Scott  of  Ancrum,  and  the 
Scotts  of  Ancrum  had  established  their  descent  from  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Halwearie, 
reputed  to  be  the  Wizard.)  Be  their  origin  what  it  m;iy.  Yule's  forefathers  had  been 
already  settled  on  the  Border  hills  for  many  generations,  when  in  the  time  of  James  VI. 
they  migrated  to  the  lower  lands  of  East  Lothian,  where  in  the  following  reign  they 
held  the  old  fortalice  of  Fentoun  Tower  of  Nisbct  of  Dirlelon.  When  Charles  II. 
empowered  his  Lord  Lyon  to  issue  certificates  of  arms  (in  place  of  the  Lyon  records 
removed  and  lost  at  sea  by  the  Cromwellian  Government),  these  Yules  were  among 
those  who  took  out  confirmation  of  arms,  and  the  original  document  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Though  Yules  of  sorts  are  still  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  the  present  writer  is  the 
only  member  of  the  Fentoun  Tower  family  now  left  in  the  country,  and  of  the  few 
remaining  out  of  it  most  are  to  be  found  in  the  Army  List. 

^  The  literary  taste  which  marked  William  Yule  probably  came  to  him  from  his 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  James  Rose,  Episcopal  Minister  of  Udny,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
James  Rose,  a  non-jurant  {i.e,  one  who  refused  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the 
Hanoverian  King),  was  a  man  of  devout,  large,  and  tolerant  mind,  as  shown  by  writings 
still  extant.  His  father,  John  Rose,  was  the  younger  son  of  the  14th  Hugh  of  Kil- 
ravock.  He  married  Margaret  Udny  of  Udny,  and  was  induced  by  her  to  sell  his 
pleasant  Ross-shire  property  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  her  own  bleak  Buchan. 
When  George  Yule  (about  1759)  brought  home  Elizabeth  Rose  as  his  wife,  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  Episcopal  Church  was  so  strong  and  bitter  in  Lothian,  that  all  the 
men  of  the  family — themselves  Presbyterians — accompanied  Mrs.  Yule  as  a  bodyguard 
on  the  occasion  of  her  first  attendance  at  the  Episcopal  place  of  worship.  Years  after, 
when  dissensions  had  arisen  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Elizabeth  Yule  succoured  and 
protected  some  of  the  dissident  Presbyterian  ministers  from  their  persecutors. 

zxvit 
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in  Henry  Yule,  and  as  was  well  said  by  one  of  his  oldest  friends : 
"  He  was  one  of  those  curious  racial  compounds  one  finds  on 
the  east  side  of  Scotland,  in  whom  the  hard  Teutonic  grit  is 
sweetened  by  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  more  genial  Celt"*  His 
father,  an  officer  of  the  Bengal  army  (born  1764,  died  1839) 
was  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes  and  enlightened  mind,  a  good 
Persian  and  Arabic  scholar,  and  possessed  of  much  miscellaneous 
Oriental  learning.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  career  in  India, 
he  served  successively  as  Assistant  Resident  at  the  (then 
independent)  courts  of  Lucknow^  and  Delhi.  In  the  latter 
office  his  chief  was  the  noble  Ouchterlony.  William  Yule, 
together  with  his  younger  brother  Udny,'^  returned  home  in 
1806.  "A  recollection  of  their  voyage  was  that  they  hailed  an 
outward  bound  ship,  somewhere  off  the  Cape,  through  the 
trumpet:  *What  news?'  Answer:  *The  King's  mad,  and 
Humfrey's  beat  Mendoza'  (two  celebrated  prize-fighters  and 
often  matched).  *  Nothing  more  ? '  *  Yes,  Bonapartys  made 
his  Mother  King  of  Holland  ! ' 

"  Before  his  retirement,  William  Yule  was  offered  the  Lieut- 
Governorship  of  St.  Helena.  Two  of  the  detailed  privileges  of 
the  office  were  residence  at  Longwood  (afterwards  the  house  of 
Napoleon),  and  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of  the  Company's 
slaves.  Major  Yule,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  till  its  triumph  in  1834,  often  recalled  both  of  these 
offers  with  amusement."  ° 


'  General  Collinson  in  Koyal Engineers^  Jouiiml^  1st  Feb.  1890.  The  gifted  author 
of  this  excellent  sketch  himself  passed  away  on  22nd  April  1902. 

*  The  grave  thoughtful  face  of  William  Yule  was  conspicuous  in  the  picture  of  t 
Durbar  (by  an  Italian  artist,  but  not  Zoffany),  which  long  hung  on  the  walls  of  ihe 
Nawab's  palace  at  Lucknow.     This  picture  disappeared  during  llie  Mutiny  of  1857. 

'Colonel  Udny  Yule,  C.B.  **When  he  joine<l,  his  usual  ftofficn  2^1x6.  cognomen 
puzzled  the  staff-sergeant  at  Fort-William,  and  after  much  boggling  on  the  cadet 
parade,  the  name  was  called  out  Whirly  Wheels  which  produced  no  reply,  till  some 
oneat  a  venture  shouted,  *  sick  in  hospital.' "  {Athcn^euniy  24th  Sept.  1881.)  The  ship 
which  took  Udny  Yule  to  India  was  burnt  at  sea.  After  keeping  himself  afloat  for  several 
hours  in  the  water,  he  was  rescued  by  a  passing  ship  and  taken  back  to  the  Mauritius, 
whence,  having  lost  ever}'thinj?  but  his  cadetship,  he  made  a  fresh  start  for  India, 
where  he  and  William  for  many  years  had  a  common  purse.  Colonel  Udny  Yule  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  Siege  of  Cornelis  (181 1),  which  gave  us  Java,  and  afterwards 
acted  as  Resident  under  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  Forly-five  years  after  the  retrocession 
of  Ja\'a,  Henry  Yule  found  the  memor>'  of  his  uncle  still  cherished  there. 

•  Article  on  the  Oriental  Section  of  the  British  Museum  Library  in  AtAntim/n, 
24th  Sept.  1 88 1.  Major  Yule's  Oriental  Library  was  presented  by  his  sons  to  the 
British  Museum  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
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William  Yule  was  a  man  of  generous  chivalrous  nature,  who 
took  large  views  of  life,  apt  to  be  unfairly  stigmatised  as  Radical 
in  the  narrow  Tory  reaction  that  prevailed  in  Scotland  during 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  J  Devoid  of  literary 
ambition,  he  wrote  much  for  his  private  pleasure,  and  his  know- 
ledge and  library  (rich  in  Persian  and  Arabic  MSS.)  were 
always  placed  freely  at  the  service  of  his  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, some  of  whom,  such  as  Major  C.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
William  Erskine,  were  more  given  to  publication  than  himself. 
He  never  travelled  without  a  little  8vo  MS.  of  Hafiz,  which 
often  lay  under  his  pillow.  Major  Yule's  only  printed  work 
was  a  lithographed  edition  of  the  Apothegms  of  'AH,  the  son  of 
Abu  Talib,  in  the  Arabic,  with  an  old  Persian  version  and  an 
English  translation  interpolated  by  himself.  "This  was  pri- 
vately issued  in  1832,  when  the  Duchcsse  d'Angouleme  was 
living  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  little  work  was  inscribed  to  her, 
with  whom  an  accident  of  neighbourhood  and  her  kindness  to 
the  Major's  youngest  child  had  brought  him  into  relations  of 
goodwill."® 

Henry  Yule's  childhood  was  mainly  spent  at  Inveresk.  He 
used  to  say  that  his  earliest  recollection  was  sitting  with  the 
little  cousin,  who  long  after  became  his  wife,  on  the  doorstep 
of  her  father's  house  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (now  the 
Northern  Club),  listening  to  the  j^erformance  of  a  passing  piper. 
There  was  another  episode  which  he  recalled  with  humorous 
satisfaction.  Fired  by  his  father's  talcs  of  the  jungle,  Yule 
(then  about  six  years  old)  proceeded  to  improvise  an  elephant 
pit  in  the  back  garden,  only  too  successfully,  for  soon,  with 
mingled  terror  and  delight,  he  saw  his  uncle  John®  fall  headlong 
into  the  snare.  He  lost  his  mother  before  he  was  eight,  and  almost 
his  only  remembrance  of  her  was  the  circumstance  of  her  having 
given  him  a  little  lantern  to  light  him  home  on  winter  nights 
from  his  first  school.     On  Sundays  it  was  the  Major's  custom 


'  It  maybe  aniuMiig  to  nolo  that  he  was  corsidorcd  an  alniustdanj^crDUs  person  l>c- 
cause  he  read  the  Scotsman  ncwspaj)cr  ! 

•  Athcttitum,  24th  Sept.  1 88 1.  A  jjold  chain  given  by  the  last  Dau])hiness  is  in 
the  writer*s  possession. 

•  Dr.  John  Yule  (I).  176-  d.  1S27),  a  kindly  «»ld  siiv,inf.  Ik-  was  one  of  the  earliest 
correspmding  menil)ers  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  llie  author  of 
fionie  botanical  tracts. 
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to  lend  his  children,  as  a  picture-book,  a  folio  Arabic  translation 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  printed  at  Rome  in  1591,  which,  contained 
excellent  illustrations  from  Italian  originals."  Of  the  pictures 
in  this  volume  Yule  seems  never  to  have  tired.  The  last 
page  bore  a  MS.  note  in  Latin  to  the  effect  that  the  volume 
had  been  read  in  the  Chaldxan  Desert  by  Georgius  Strachanus, 
Milnensis,  Scotus,  who  long  remained  unidentified,  not  to  say 
mythical,  in  Yule's  mind.  But  George  Strachan  never  passed 
from  his  memory,  and  having  ultimately  run  him  to  earth,  Yule, 
sixty  years  later,  published  the  results  in  an  interesting 
article.^^ 

Two  or  three  years  after  his  wife's  death.  Major  Yule 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  established  himself  in  R^;ent's 
Terrace,  on  the  face  of  the  Calton  Hill.'=  This  continued  to  be 
Yule's  home  until  his  father's  death,  shortly  before  he  went  to 
India.  "  Here  he  learned  to  love  the  wide  scenes  of  sea  and 
land  spread  out  around  that  hill — a  love  he  never  lost,  at 
home  or  far  away.  And  long  years  after,  with  beautiful 
Sicihan  hills  before  him  and  a  lovely  sea,  he  writes  words  of 
fond  recollection  of  the  bleak  Fife  hills,  and  the  grey  Firth  of 
Forth."  ■> 

Yule  now  followed  his  elder  brother,  Robert,  to  the  famous 
High  School,  and  in  the  summer  holidays  the  two  made  ex- 


[ 


"  According  to  Krunct,  by  I.ui 

"  Cuiicintiiig  some  lillL-knira.' 
vol.  V.  (1888). 

'"  William  Vutc  ilio<!  in  1839,  and  rests  with  his  [arcnls,  brolhcts,  and  many  others 
of  his  kindri^d,  in  ihc  ruined  chnncel  of  the  ancient  Norman  Chnrch  of  St.  Andrew, 
al  (iulane,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Yule  family  as  a  place  of  burial  by  ihe 
Kisliets  of  Dirlelon,  in  remembrance  of  the  old  kindly  feeling  sub^sting  for  genera- 
lions  between  them  and  their  tacksmen  in  Feiiloun  Tower.  Though  few  know  iu 
hi.4lory,  a  fragrant  mcmnrial  of  this  wise  and  kindly  scholar  is  still  cons[Mcuons  in 
Ki)itiUii)>h.  The  nuignificent  wall-flower  that  has,  for  seventy  summers,  been  a  glory 
<i(  Ibc  Lutle  ruck,  w.ts  originally  all  sown  liy  the  patient  hand  of  Major  Yule,  Ihe  self- 
■iiwinf! 'if  each  sul>sc<|iient  year,  nf  course,  increa:^inf;  the  ei:Ient  ofbloom.  Lest  the 
extraonlinarily  sei-ere  Sjiring  of  1895  should  have  killed  off  much  of  the  old  stock, 
another  (but  much  more  limited)  sowing  on  the  northern  face  of  Ihe  r'ick  was  in  ihat 
yeu  made  by  his  grand-daughter,  the  jircscnt  writer,  with  the  sanction  and  active 
jifi~yi..il  hiljj  jf  ilie  Iniaemcd  General  (then  ColontU  Andrew  Wauchope  of  Niddrie 
Muitcliat.  In  Scotlnnd,  where  the  memory  of  this  noble  soldier  is  so  greatly 
nvucd,  *omu  miiy  liUe  to  know  this  little  fact,  ^t.ly  the  wall-flower  of  the  Castle 
ndc  yaag  flourish  it  Tiagrant  memorial  of  Iwo  faithful  soldiers  and  true-hearted 
SbU 

"OWluftry  ii'.iicc  «f  Yule,  by  Gen.   U.  Maclajj.in,  li.E.      rr^ctdiiigs,  K.G.S. 
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peditions  to  the  West  Highlands,  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  and 
elsewhere.  Major  Yule  chose  his  boys  to  have  every  reasonable 
indulgence  and  advantage,  and  when  the  British  Association,  in 
1834,  held  its  first  Edinburgh  meeting,  Henry  received  a  mem- 
ber's ticket  So,  too,  when  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was 
celebrated  in  the  same  year  by  a  great  banquet,  at  which  Lord 
Grey  and  other  prominent  politicians  were  present,  Henry  was 
sent  to  the  dinner,  probably  the  youngest  guest  there.^* 

At  this  time  the  intention  was  that  Henry  should  go  to 
Cambridge  (where  his  name  was,  indeed,  entered),  and  after 
taking  his  degree  study  for  the  Bar.  With  this  view  he  was,  in 
1833,  sent  to  Waith,  near  Ripon,  to  be  coached  by  the  Rev. 
H.  P.  Hamilton,  author  of  a  well-known  treatise.  On  Conic 
Sections^  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Salisbury.  At  his  tutor's 
hospitable  rectory  Yule  met  many  notabilities  of  the  day.  One 
of  them  was  Professor  Sedgwick. 

There  was  rumoured  at  this  time  the  discovery  of  the  first 
known  (?)  fossil  monkey,  but  its  tail  was  missing.  "  Depend 
upon  it,  Daniel  O'Coneirs  got  hold  of  it ! "  said  *  Adam '  briskly.^^ 
Yule  was  very  happy  with  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  kind  wife,  but 
on  his  tutor's  removal  to  Cambridge  other  arrangements  became 
necessary,  and  in  1835  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
James  Challis,  rector  of  Papworth  St.  Everard,  a  place  which 
•*had  little  to  recommend  it  except  a  dulness  which  made 
reading  almost  a  necessity."  ^®  Mr.  Challis  had  at  this  time  two 
other  resident  pupils,  who  both,  in  most  diverse  ways,  attained 
distinction  in  the  Church.  These  were  John  Mason  Neale,  the 
future  eminent  ecclesiologist  and  founder  of  the  devoted  Angli- 
can Sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret,  and  Harvey  Goodwin,  long 
afterwards  the  studious  and  large-minded   Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

* 

With  the  latter.  Yule  remained  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Looking  back  through  more  than  fifty  years 
to  these  boyish  days.  Bishop  Goodwin  wrote  that  Yule  then 
''showed  much  more  liking  for  Greek  plays  and  for  German 
than  for  mathematics,  though  he  had  considerable  geometrical 


"This  was  the  famous  **Grey  Dinner,"  of  which  The  Shepherd  made  grim  fun 
in  the  NocUs, 

'^  Probably  the  specimen  from  South  America,  of  which  an  account  was  published 
in  18.^3. 

"  Kawnsley,  Memoir  of  Harvey  Goodwin^  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
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ingenuity."*^  On  one  occasion,  having  solved  a  problem  that 
puzzled  Goodwin,  Yule  thus  discriminated  the  attainments  of 
the  three  pupils  :  "  The  difference  between  you  and  me  is  this : 
You  like  it  and  can't  do  it ;  I  don't  like  it  and  can  do  it  Neale 
neither  likes  it  nor  can  do  it."  Not  bad  criticism  for  a  boy  of 
fiftecn.i8 

On  Mr.  Challis  being  appointed  Plumerian  Professor  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  Yule  had  to  leave  him,  owing 
to  want  of  room  at  the  Observatory,  and  he  became  for  a  time, 
a  most  dreary  time,  he  said,  a  student  at  University  College, 
London. 

By  this  time  Yule  had  made  up  his  mind  that  not  London 
and  the  Law,  but  India  and  the  Army  should  be  his  choice,  and 
accordingly  in  Feb.  1837  he  joined  the  Kast  India  Company's 
Military  College  at  Addiscombe.  From  Addiscombe  he  passed 
out,  in  December  1838,  at  the  head  of  the  cadets  of  his  term 
(taking  the  prize  sword  i'*),  and  having  been  duly  appointed  to 
the  Bengal  Engineers,  proceeded  early  in  1839  to  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Royal  I^-ngineers  at  Chatham,  where,  according 
to  custom,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  "  local  and  temporary  Ensign." 
For  such  was  then  the  invidious  designation  at  Chatham  of  the 
young  Engineer  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  who  ranked  as  full 
lieutenants  in  their  own  Service,  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Addiscombe.^  Yule  once  audaciously  tackled  the  formidable 
Pasley  on  this  very  grievance.  The  venerable  Director,  after  a 
minute's  pondering,  replied  :  "  Well,  I  don't  remember  what  the 
reason  was,  but  I  have  no  doubt  (staccato)  it  •  .  .  was  ...  a 
very  .  .  .  good  reason."  -^ 

"When  Yule  appeared  among  us  at  Chatham  in  1839,"  said 
his  friend  Collinson,  "  he  at  once  took  a  prominent  place  in  our 
little  Society  by  his  slightly  advanced  age  [he  was  then  i84], 
but  more  by  his  strong  character.  ...  His  earlier  education  .  .  . 
gave  him  a  better  classical  knowledge  than  most  of  us  possessed ; 


"  **  Biog.  Sketch  of  Vule,  by  C.  Trotter,  Proceedings^  R.S.E,  vol.  xvii. 

^'  After  Iciiving  the  army,  Yule  always  used  this  sword  when  wearing  uniform. 

**  The  Engineer  cadets  remained  at  Ad<liscoml)c  a  term  (-6  months)  longer  than 
the  Artillery  cadets,  and  as  the  latter  were  «>rdin:irily  gazetted  full  lieutenants  six 
months  after  pissing  out,  unfair  seniority  was  obviated  by  the  Engineers  receiving  tlj€ 
same  rank  tm  passing  out  of  Addiscoml»e, 

'I  Vule,  in  Memoir  of  General  Becker. 
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then  he  had  the  reserve  and  self-possession  characteristic  of  his 
race;  but  though  he  took  small  part  in  the  games  and  other 
recreations  of  our  time,  his  knowledge,  his  native  humour,  and 
his  good  comradeship,  and  especially  his  strong  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  made  him  both  admired  and  respected.  .  .  .  Yule  was 
not  a  scientific  engineer,  though  he  had  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  the  different  branches  of  his  profession  ;  his  natural  capacity 
lay  rather  in  varied  knowledge,  combined  with  a  strong  under- 
standing and  an  excellent  memory,  and  also  a  peculiar  power  as 
a  draughtsman,  which  proved  of  great  value  in  after  life.  .  .  . 
Those  were  nearly  the  last  days  of  the  old  rigime^  of  the 
orthodox  double  sap  and  cylindrical  pontoons,  when  Pasley*s 
genius  had  been  leading  to  new  ideas,  and  when  Lintorn 
Simmons'  power,  G.  Leach's  energy,  W.  Jervois*  skill,  and 
R.  Tylden's  talent  were  developing  under  the  wise  example  of 
Henry  Harness."^ 

In  the  Royal  Engineer  mess  of  those  days  (the  present 
anteroom),  the  portrait  of  Henry  Yule  now  faces  that  of  his  first 
chief,  Sir  Henry  Harness.  General  Collinson  said  that  the 
pictures  appeared  to  eye  each  other  as  if  the  subjects  were 
continuing  one  of  those  friendly  disputes  in  which  they  so  often 
engaged.® 

It  was  in  this  room  that  Yule,  Becher,  Collinson,  and  other 
young  R.E.'s,  profiting  by  the  temporary  absence  of  the  austere 
Colonel  Pasley,  acted  some  plays,  including  Pizarro.  Yule  bore 
the  humble  part  of  one  of  the  Peruvian  Mob  in  this  performance, 
of  which  he  has  left  a  droll  account.^* 

On  the  completion  of  his  year  at  Chatham,  Yule  prepared  to 
sail  for  India,  but  first  went  to  take  leave  of  his  relative.  General 
White.  An  accident  prolonged  his  stay,  and  before  he  left  he 
had  proposed  to  and  been  refused  by  his  cousin  Annie.  This 
occurrence,  his  first  check,  seems  to  have  cast  rather  a  gloom 
over  his  start  for  India.  He  went  by  the  then  newly-opened 
Overland  Route,  visiting  Portugal,  stopping  at  Gibraltar  to  see 


^  Collinson's  Memoir  of  YuU  in  R,E.  Journal. 

"  The  picture  was  subscribed  for  by  his  brother  officers  in  the  corps,  and  painted 
in  1880  by  T.  B.  Wirgman.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Ro)-al  Academy  in  1881.  A 
reproduction  of  the  artist's  etcliing  from  it  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume. 

••  In  Memoir  of  Gen,  John  Becker, 
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his  cousin,  Major  (afterwards  General)  Patrick  Yule,  R.E.*^  He 
was  under  orders  "  to  stop  at  Aden  (then  recently  acquired),  to 
report  on  the  water  supply,  and  to  deliver  a  set  of  meteorological 
and  magnetic  instruments  fur  starting  an  observatory  there. 
The  overland  journey  then  really  meant  so ;  tramping  across 
the  desert  to  Suez  with  camels  and  Arabs,  a  proceeding  not 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  delicate  instruments ;  and  on 
arriving  at  Aden  he  found  that  the  intended  observer  was  dead, 
the  observatory'  not  commenced,  and  the  instruments  all  broken. 
There  was  thus  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  go  on  at  once" 
if  J  Calcutta,^'  where  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  1840. 

Ili^  first  service  lay  in  the  then  wild  Khasia  Hills,  whither  he 
wsl^.  d';t*chcd  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  the  trans- 
y/tt  ffi  the  local  coal  to  the  plains.  In  spite  of  the  depressing 
Ki^Ti%f,V:r  of  the  climate  (Cherrapunjee  boasts  the  highest 
f4\tAh\\  on  record;,  Yule  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself,  and 
*;w;iiy5>  l^xAcd  back  with  special  pleasure  on  the  time 
\^,  ^,Jy^rit  here.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  the  object  of  his 
Uih\iofi,  th':  obstacles  to  cheap  transport  offered  by  the  dense 
(or^:>M  ai<d  rrn'^^hty  precipices  proving  insurmountable,  but  he 
gath^rf'rd  a  wealth  of  interesting  observations  on  the  country  and 
\MzfJlAi:,  a  very  primitive  Mongolian  race,  which  he  subsequently 
t:ui\xA\iA  in  two  excellent  and  most  interesting  papers  (the  first 
he  ever  publishedy.*-^ 

In   the  following   year,   1842,  Yule  was  transferred   to  the 


*  G'-TiTfal  Tairirk  Vulc  (I;.  1795,  d.  1873)  was  a  thorough  soldier,  with  the  repute 
of  f/«rii4^  a  ri^jid  di vjij/I inurian.  1  ic  was  a  man  of  distinguislied  presence,  and  great  charni 
tA tii'aiiuii  to  ih'/Jx;  whom  hc  like<l,  which  were  by  no  means  all.  The  present  writer 
hold*  him  in  affectionate  remembrance,  and  owes  to  early  corres]X)ndencc  with 
ijjm  ijiuch  of  the  information  embodied  in  preceding  notes.  He  served  on  the 
Cana^lian  lUmwhiTy  (Jommi^sion  of  1817,  and  on  tlie  Conmiission  of  National  Defence 
of  i>i5V,  wa&  prominent  in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  successively  Commanding  R.E. 
ill  Malu  and  Sanland.  lie  was  Engineer  to  Sir  C.  Fellows'  Expedition,  which  gave 
llie  nation  the  Lycian  Marbles,  and  while  Commanding  K.i:.  in  Edinburgh,  was 
largely  inslrum»niiil  in  rocuing  St.  Margaret's  Chapel  in  the  Castle  from  desecration 
and  oblivion.  Jle  was  a  thorough  Scot,  and  never  willingly  tolerated  the  designation 
N.Ji.  <;n  even  a  letter.  He  had  cultivated  tastes,  and  uniler  a  somewhat  austere 
exterior  lie  had  a  most  tender  heart.  When  already  past  sixty,  he  made  a  singularly 
happy  marriage  to  a  truly  go(Ki  woman,  who  thoroughly  ajjpreciated  him.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  Memoirs  on  professional  subjects.  He  rests  in  St.  Andrew's 
Gulane. 

'*  Collins/>n's  Memoir  of  Yule. 

^  Notes  on  the  Iron  of  the  Khasia  Hills  and  Notes  on  the  Khasia  Hills  and  Peoplei 
both  in  Journal  of  the  K.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vols.  xi.  and  xiii. 
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irrigation  canals  of  the  north-west  with  head-quarters  at 
Kurnaul.  Here  he  had  for  chief  Captain  (afterwards  General 
Sir  William)  Baker,  who  became  his  dearest  and  most  steadfast 
friend.  Early  in  1843  Yule  had  his  first  experience  of  field 
service.  The  death  without  heir  of  the  Khytul  Rajah,  followed 
by  the  refusal  of  his  family  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  native 
troops  sent  to  receive  it,  obliged  Government  to  send  a  larger 
force  against  it,  and  the  canal  officers  were  ordered  to  join  this. 
Yule  was  detailed  to  serve  under  Captain  Robert  Napier  (after- 
wards F.-M.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala).  Their  immediate  duty 
was  to  mark  out  the  route  for  a  night  march  of  the  troops, 
barring  access  to  all  side  roads,  and  neither  officer  having  then 
had  any  experience  of  war,  they  performed  the  duty  "  with  all  the 
elaborate  care  of  novices."  Suddenly  there  was  an  alarm,  a  light 
detected,  and  a  night  attack  awaited,  when  the  danger  resolved 
itself  into  Clerk  Sahib's  khansamah  with  welcome  hot  coffee !  ® 
Their  hopes  were  disappointed,  there  was  no. fighting,  and  the 
Fort  of  Khytul  was  found  deserted  by  the  enemy.  It "  was  a 
strange  scene  of  confusion — all  the  paraphernalia  and  accumula- 
tion of  odds  and  ends  of  a  wealthy  native  family  lying  about 
and  inviting  loot.  I  remember  one  beautiful  crutch-stick  of 
ebony  with  two  rams*  heads  in  jade.  I  took  it  and  sent  it  in  to 
the  political  authority,  intending  to  buy  it  when  sold.  There 
was  a  sale,  but  my  stick  never  appeared.  Somebody  had  a 
more  developed  taste  in  jade.  .  .  .  Amid  the  general  rummage 
that  was  going  on,  an  officer  of  British  Infantry  had  been  put 
over  a  part  of  the  palace  supposed  to  contain  treasure,  and  they 
— officers  and  all — were  helping  themselves.  Henry  Lawrence 
was  one  of  the  politicals  under  George  Clerk.  When  the  news 
of  this  affair  came  to  him  I  was  present.  .It  was  in  a  white 
marble  loggia  in  the  palace,  where  was  a  white  marble  chair  or 
throne  on  a  basement.  Lawrence  was  sitting  on  this  throne  in 
great  excitement.  He  wore  an  Afghan  choga,  a  sort  of  dressing- 
gown  garment,  and  this,  and  his  thin  locks,  and  thin  beard  were 


*  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Clerk,  Political  Ofticer  with  the  expedition.  Was 
twice  Governor  of  Bombay  and  once  Governor  of  the  Cape  :  **  A  diplomatist  of  the 
true  English  stamp — undaunted  in  difficulties  and  resolute  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
his  country."  (Sir  II.  B.  Edwardes,  Life  of  Henry  Lawrence^  i.  267).  He  died  in 
188Q. 
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Streaming  in  the  wind.  He  always  dwells  in  my  memory  as  a 
sort  of  pythoness  on  her  tripod  under  the  afflatus."  *• 

During  his  Indian  service,  Yule  had  renewed  and  continued 
by  letters  his  suit  to  Miss  White,  and  persistency  prevailing  at 
last,  he  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Khytul  affair  applied  for 
leave  to  go  home  to  be  married.  He  sailed  from  Bombay  in 
May,  1843,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  was  married,  at 
Math,  to  the  gifted  and  large-hearted  woman  who,  to  the  end,  re- 
mained the  strongest  and  happiest  influence  in  his  life.** 

Vule  .sailed  for  India  with  his  wife  in  November  1843.  The 
next  two  years  were  employed  chiefly  in  irrigation  work,  and  do 
not  call  for  special  note.  They  were  very  happy  years,  except 
in  the  one  circumstance  that  the  climate  having  seriously 
affected  his  wife's  health,  and  she  having  been  brought  to  death's 
fUtiff,  i^artly  by  illness,  but  still  more  by  the  drastic  medical 
tnratinent  of  those  days,  she  was  imperatively  ordered  back  to 
Kri^^land  by  the  doctors,  who  forbade  her  return  to  India. 

Mavinj;  seen  her  on  board  ship.  Yule  returned  to  duty  on  the 
Chtiiih.  The  close  of  that  year,  December,  1845,  brought  some 
variety  to  his  work,  as  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Sikh  War  called 
ut'.itrly  all  the  canal  officers  into  the  field.  "They  went  up  to 
!h':  front  by  long  marches,  passing  through  no  stations,  and 
rjiiite  uriaf>le  to  obtain  any  news  of  what  had  occurred,  though 
on  f  lie  2 1  Hi  Urceniber  the  guns  of  Ferozshah  were  distinctly  heard 
in  tli'-ir  canifj  at  I'efioa,  at  a  distance  of  115  miles  south-east  from 
i\it:  firjrl,  and  Kr^me  days  later  they  came  successively  on  the 
fi/tldn  (ff  Moodl«:e  and  of  Ferozshah  itself,  with  all  the  recent 
inu.t*^  of  battle.  When  the  party  of  irrigation  officers  reached 
li/rad  quarters,  the  arrangements  for  attacking  the  Sikh  army  in 
i\>,  entrrnclinH-nts  at  Sobraon  were  beginning  (though  suspended 
till  wrrlm  hiter  for  the  arrival  of  the  tardy  siege  guns),  and  the 
op|>/;v,#:d  forces  were  lying  in  sight  of  each  other."  *^ 

Vule'H  share  in  this  campaign  was  limited  to  the  sufficiently 
arduous  task  of  f)ri(lging  the  Sutlej  for  the  advance  of  the 
liriti«>ti   army.     It   is   characteristic   of  the   man   that   for   this 


^  Nof(*  by  Yule,  communicated  by  him  to  Mr  R.  B.  Smith  and  printed  by  the 
Iftlfcr  in  J.ije  of  Lord  Lawrence, 

^  And  wticn  ncaring  his  own  end,  it  was  to  her  that  his  thoughts  turned  most 
conjttanily. 

"  Vulc  and  Maclngan's  Memoir  of  Sir  W,  Baker, 
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reason   he  always  abstained   from  wearing  his  medal  for  the 
Sutlej  campaign. 

His  elder  brother,  Robert  Yule,  then  in  the  i6th  Lancers,  took 
part  in  that  magnificent  charge  of  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Aliwal  (Jan.  28,  1846)  which  the  Great  Duke  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  unsurpassed  in  history.  From  particulars  gleaned 
from  his  brother  and  others  present  in  the  action,  Henry  Yule 
prepared  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  episode,  which  was  afterwards 
published  as  a  coloured  lithograph  by  M*Lean  (Haymarket). 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Yule  succeeded  his  friend  Strachey 
as  Executive  Engineer  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Ganges 
Canal,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Roorkce,  "  the  division  which, 
being  nearest  the  hills  and  crossed  by  intermittent  torrents  of 
great  breadth  and  great  volume  when  in  flood,  includes  the  most 
important  and  interesting  engineering  works."  *2 

At  Roorkee  were  the  extensive  engineering  workshops 
connected  with  the  canal.  Yule  soon  became  so  accustomed 
to  the  din  as  to  be  undisturbed  by  the  noise,  but  the  un- 
punctuality  and  carelessness  of  the  native  workmen  sorely  tried 
his  patience,  of  which  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  but  a 
small  reserve.  Vexed  with  himself  for  letting  temper  so  often 
get  the  better  of  him.  Yule's  conscientious  mind  devised  a 
characteristic  remedy.  Each  time  that  he  lost  his  temper,  he 
transferred  a  fine  of  two  rupees  (then  about  five  shillings)  from 
his  right  to  his  left  pocket.  When  about  to  leave  Roorkee,  he 
devoted  this  accumulation  of  self-imposed  fines  to  the  erection 
of  a  sun-dial,  to  teach  the  natives  the  value  of  time.  The  late 
Sir  James  Caird,  who  told  this  legend  of  Roorkee  as  he  heard  it 
there  in  1880,  used  to  add,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  of  his 
kindly  eyes,  "It  was  a  very  handsome  dial."^ 

From  September,  1845,  to  March,  1847,  Yule  was  much 
occupied  intermittently,  in  addition  to  his  professional  work,  by 
service  on  a  Committee  appointed  by  Government  "  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  the  unhealthiness  which  has  existed  at 
Kumal,  and  other  portions  of  the  country  along  the  line  of 
the  Delhi  Canal,"  and  further,  to  report  "  whether  an  injurious 


^  Maclagan's  Memoir  of  YuU^  P.R.CS.t  Feb.  1890. 

*•  On  hearing  this,  Yule  said  to  him,  "  Your  story  is  quite  correct  except  in  one 
particular ;  you  understated  the  anumni  of  the  fine." 
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effect  on  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  Doab  is,  or  is  not, 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  contemplated  Ganges  Canal." 

"  A  very  elaborate  investigation  was  made  by  the  Committee, 
directed  principally  to  ascertaining  what  relation  subsisted 
between  certain  physical  conditions  of  the  different  districts,  and 
the  liability  of  their  inhabitants  to  miasmatic  fevers."  The 
principal  conclusion  of  the  Committee  was,  **  that  in  the  extensive 
epidemic  of  1843,  when  Kurnaul  suffered  so  seriously  .  .  .  the 
greater  part  of  the  evils  observed  had  not  been  the  necessary 
and  unavoidable  results  of  canal  irrigation,  but  were  due  to 
interference  with  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country,  to  the 
saturation  of  stiff  and  retentive  soils,  and  to  natural  dis- 
a^I  vantages  of  site,  enhanced  by  excess  of  moisture.  As  regarded 
the  (»anges  Canal,  they  were  of  opinion  that,  with  due  attention 
to  rjrainagc,  improvement  rather  than  injury  to  the  general 
health  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  introduction  of  canal 
irrigation."**  In  an  unpublished  note  written  about  1889,  Yule 
reicftrf\>  his  ultimate  opinion  as  follows  :  "  At  this  day,  and  after 
fhf;  large  experience  afforded  by  the  Ganges  Canal,  I  feel  sure 
that  a  vcrrlict  so  favourable  to  the  sanitary  results  of  canal 
irrigation  would  not  be  given."  Still  the  fact  remains  that 
fh';  ^ranges  Canal  has  been  the  source  of  unspeakable  blessings 
f//  ;fn  immense  population. 

Th^  .SfM^:ond  Sikh  War  saw  Yule  again  with  the  army  in 
fh^  f}fU\,  and  r^n  13th  Jan.  1849,  he  was  present  at  the  dismal 
'  VKf/zry  '  of  rhillian wallah,  of  which  his  most  vivid  recollection 
?/./.fr,//|  f//  \^:  tfifr  sudden  apparition  of  Henry  Lawrence,  fresh 
fffff}  \  /fi}f\ftu,  but  still  clad  in  the  legendary  Afghan  cloak. 

f  tu  th'!  <^onrlusion  of  the  Punjab  campaign,  Yule,  whose 
h/'»r^W  h;f/l  niifffrrerj,  tor>k  furlough  and  went  home  to  his  wife, 
^v^  f)-,/:  f,/  <f  three  years  they  resided  chiefly  in  Scotland, 
ry,^rr/h  f^'»7»ng  or.rasional  visits  to  the  Continent,  and  about  1850 
V-fl/-  h//i»;/>»f  a  house  in  Edinburgh.  There  he  wrote  "The 
A^r'i/tff  'r')«»;i/lr//ri  vindicated "  (a  pamphlet  which  was  after- 
•iri,'/'].  f'  j/fiMi.lird  in  French),  translated  Schiller's  Kampf 
/////  /Itfff  hrmlupt  int(i  English  verse,  delivered  Lectures 
z^,  t'^rfftti^  ^tUon  at  the,  now  long  defunct,  Scottish  Naval  and 
X/ifn^ff/  A/*idM/iy,  wrote  on  Tibet  for  his  friend   Blackwood's 


•«  Vui«  Aini  Maclagan'*  ^i^»^r  of  Baker, 
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Magazine,  attended  the  1850  Edinburgh  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  wrote  his  excellent  lines,  "On  the  Loss  of  the 
Birkenhead^'  and  commenced  his  first  serious  study  of  Marco 
Polo  (by  whose  wondrous  tale,  however,  he  had  already  been 
captivated  as  a  boy  in  his  father's  library — in  Marsden's  edition 
probably).  But  the  most  noteworthy  literary  result  of  these 
happy  years  was  that  really  fascinating  volume,  entitled  Fortifi- 
cation for  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Students  of  Military  History^ 
a  work  that  has  remained  unique  of  its  kind.  This  was  published 
by  Blackwood  in  1851,  and  seven  years  later  received  the 
honour  of  (unauthorised)  translation  into  French.  Yule  also 
occupied  himself  a  good  deal  at  this  time  with  the  practice 
of  photography,  a  pursuit  to  which  he  never  after  reverted. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  Yule  made  an  interesting  little  semi- 
professional  tour  in  company  with  a  brother  officer,  his  accom- 
plished friend,  Major  R.  B.  Smith.  Beginning  with  Kelso,  "the 
only  one  of  the  Tcviotdale  Abbeys  which  I  had  not  as  yet 
seen,"  they  made  their  way  leisurely  through  the  north  of 
England,  examining  with  impartial  care  abbeys  and  cathedrals, 
factories,  brick-yards,  foundries,  timber-yards,  docks,  and  rail- 
way works.  On  this  occasion  Yule,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
kept  a  journal,  and  a  few  excerpts  may  be  given  here,  as  afford- 
ing some  notion  of  his  casual  talk  to  those  who  did  not  know 
him. 

At  Berwick-on-Twced  he  notes  the  old  ramparts  of  the 
town :  "  These,  erected  in  Elizabeth's  time,  are  interesting  as 
being,  I  believe,  the  only  existing  sample  in  England  of  the 
bastioncd  system  of  the  i6th  century.  .  .  .  The  outline  of  the 
works  seems  perfect  enough,  though  both  earth  and  stone  work 
are  in  great  disrepair.  The  bastions  are  large  with  obtuse 
angles,  square  orillons,  and  double  flanks  originally  casemated, 
and  most  of  them  crowned  with  cavaliers."  On  the  way  to 
Durham,  "  much  amused  by  the  discussions  of  two  passengers, 
one  a  smooth-spoken,  semi-clerical  looking  person  ;  the  other  a 
brusque  well-to-do  attorney  with  a  Northumbrian  burr.  Sub- 
ject, among  others.  Protection.  The  Attorney  all  for  *  cheap 
bread ' — *  You  wouldn't  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  loaf,'  and  so 
forth.  *You  must  go  with  the  stghcaviy  sir,  you  must  go  with 
the  stgheam.'  *  I  never  did,  Mr  Thompson,  and  I  never  will,'  said 
the  other  in  an  oily  manner,  singularly  inconsistent  with   the 
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sentiment."  At  Durham  they  dined  with  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  and  Yule  was  roasted  by  being  placed  with  his  back  to 
an  enormous  fire.  "Coals  are  cheap  at  Durham,"  he  notes 
feelingly,  adding,  "  The  party  we  found  as  heavy  as  any  Edin- 
burgh one.  Smith,  indeed,  evidently  has  had  little  experience 
of  really  stupid  Edinburgh  parties,  for  he  had  never  met  with 
anything  approaching  to  this  before."  (Happy  Smith!)  But 
thanks  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  astronomer,  Mr. 
Chevalier,  and  his  gifted  daughter,  they  had  a  delightful  visit  to 
beautiful  Durham,  and  came  away  full  of  admiration  for  the 
(then  newly  established)  University,  and  its  grand  locale.  They 
went  on  to  stay  with  an  uncle  by  marriage  of  Yule's,  in  York- 
shire. At  dinner  he  was  asked  by  his  host  to  explain  Foucault's 
pendulum  experiment.  "  I  endeavoured  to  explain  it  somewhat, 
I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  doubts,  but  not  at  all  to  that  of 
Mr  G.  M.,  who  most  resolutely  declined  to  take  in  any  elucida- 
tion, coming  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  he  entirely  differed 
with  me  as  to  what  North  meant,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
argue  until  we  could  agree  about  that ! "  They  went  next  to 
Leeds,  to  visit  Kirkstall  Abbey,  "a  mediaeval  fossil,  curiously 
embedded  among  the  squalid  brickwork  and  chimney  stalks  of 
a  manufacturing  suburb.  Having  established  ourselves  at  the 
hotel,  we  went  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hope,  the  official 
assignee,  a  very  handsome,  aristocratic-looking  gentleman,  who 
seemed  as  much  out  of  place  at  Leeds  as  the  Abbey."  At 
Leeds  they  visited  the  flax  mills  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  "  a  firm 
noted  for  the  conscientious  care  they  take  of  their  workpeople 
.  .  .  We  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  which  is  covered 
with  grass,  and  formerly  was  actually  grazed  by  a  few  sheep, 
until  the  repeated  inconvenience  of  their  tumbling  through  the 
glass  domes  put  a  stop  to  this."  They  next  visited  some  tile 
and  brickworks  on  land  belonging  to  a  friend.  "  The  owner  of 
the  tile  works,  a  well-to-do  burgher,  and  the  apparent  model  of 
a  West  Riding  Radical,  received  us  in  rather  a  dubious  way : 
*  There  are  a  many  people  has  come  and  brought  introductions, 
and  looked  at  all  my  works,  and  then  gone  and  set  up  for  them- 
selves close  by.  Now  des  you  mean  to  say  that  you  be  really 
come  all  the  way  from  Bengal  ? '  '  Yes,  indeed  we  have,  and  we 
are  going  all  the  way  back  again,  though  we  didn't  exactly  come 
from  there  to  look  at  your  brickworks.'     *  Then  you're  not  in 
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the  brick-making  line,  are  you  ? '  *  Why  we've  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  making  bricks,  and  may  have  again ;  but  we'll  engage 
that  if  we  set  up  for  ourselves,  it  shall  be  ten  thousand  miles 
from  you.'  This  seemed  in  some  degree  to  set  his  mind 
at  rest  ..." 

"A  dismal  day,  with  occasional  showers,  prevented  our 
seeing  Sheffield  to  advantage.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
more  cheerful  and  has  more  of  a  country-town  look  than  Leeds 
— a  place  utterly  without  beauty  of  aspect.  At  Leeds  you  have 
vast  barrack-like  factories,  with  their  usual  suburbs  of  squalid 
rows  of  brick  cottages,  and  everywhere  the  tall  spiracles  of  the 
steam,  which  seems  the  pervading  power  of  the  place.  Every- 
thing there  is  machinery — the  machine  is  the  intelligent  agent,  it 
would  seem,  the  man  its  slave,  standing  by  to  tend  it  and  pick 
up  a  broken  thread  now  and  then.  At  Sheffield  .  .  .  you  might 
go  through  most  of  the  streets  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
kind  was  going  on.  And  steam  here,  instead  of  being  a  ruler, 
is  a  drudge,  turning  a  grindstone  or  rolling  out  a  bar  of  steel, 
but  all  the  accuracy  and  skill  of  hand  is  the  Man's.  And  con- 
sequently there  was,  we  thought,  a  healthier  aspect  about  the 
men  engaged.  None  of  the  Rodgers  remain  who  founded  the 
firm  in  my  father's  time.  I  saw  some  pairs  of  his  scissors  in  the 
show-room  still  kept  under  the  name  of  Persian  scissors."  *^ 

From  Sheffield  Yule  and  his  friend  proceeded  to  Boston, 
"where  there  is  the  most  exquisite  church  tower  I  have  ever 
seen,"  and  thence  to  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  and  Ely,  ending 
their  tour  at  Cambridge,  where  Yule  spent  a  few  delightful 
days. 

In  the  autumn  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  died,  and 
Yule  witnessed  the  historic  pageant  of  his  funeral.  His  furlough 
was  now  nearly  expired,  and  early  in  December  he  again 
embarked  for  India,  leaving  his  wife  and  only  child,  of  a  few 


"  It  would  appear  that  Major  Yule  had  presented  the  Rodgers  with  some  speci- 
mens of  Indian  scissors,  probably  as  suggestions  in  developing  that  field  of  export. 
Scissors  of  elaborate  design,  usually  damascened  or  gilt,  used  to  form  a  most  important 
item  in  every  set  of  Oriental  writing  implements.  Even  long  after  adhesive  envelopes 
had  become  common  in  European  Turkey,  their  use  was  considered  over  familiar,  if 
not  actually  disrespectful,  for  formal  letters,  and  there  was  a  particular  traditional 
knack  in  cutting  and  folding  the  special  envelope  for  each  missive,  which  was  included 
in  the  instruction  given  by  e^'e^y  competent  Khoja^  as  the  present  writer  well  remem- 
bers in  the  quiet  years  that  ended  with  the  disasters  of  1877. 
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weeks  old,  behind  him.  Some  verses  dated  "Christmas  Day 
near  the  Equator,"  show  how  much  he  felt  the  separation. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Bengal,  Yule  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  Aracan,  and  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  passes 
between  Aracan  and  Burma,  as  also  to  improve  communications 
and  select  suitable  sites  for  fortified  posts  to  hold  the  same. 
These  orders  came  to  Yule  quite  unexpectedly  late  one  Saturday 
cvenif'ij^,  but  he  completed  all  preparations  and  started  at  day- 
break on  the  following  Monday,  24th  Jan.  1853. 

From  Calcutta  to  Khyook  Phyoo,  Yule  proceeded  by  steamer, 
and  thence  up  the  river  in  the  Tickler  gunboat  to  Krenggyuen. 
"Our  course  lay  through  a  wilderness  of  wooded  islands  (50  to 
200  feet  high)  and  bays,  sailing  when  we  could,  anchoring  when 
n^'ithcr  wind  nor  tide  served  .  .  .  slow  progress  up  the  river. 
M<>re  and  more  like  the  creeks  and  lagoons  of  the  Niger  or  a 
Guiana  river  rather  than  anything  I  looked  for  in  India.  The 
d<;nsest  tree  jungle  covers  the  shore  dowTi  into  the  water.  For 
miles  no  si;;n  of  human  habitation,  but  now  and  then  at  rare 
intervals  one  sees  a  patch  of  hillside  rudely  cleared,  with  the 
bap:  st<;fns  of  the  burnt  trees  still  standing.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  too, 
a  dark  tunnel-like  creek  runs  back  beneath  the  thick  vault  of 
junjjie,  and  from  it  silently  steals  out  a  slim  canoe,  manned  by 
two  or  three  wild-looking  Mugs  or  Kyens  (people  of  the  Hills), 
t\xW\\\\\  it  rapidly  along  with  their  short  paddles  held  vertically, 
<TXii/,tly  like  those  of  the  Red  men  on  the  American  rivers." 

At  the  military  post  of  Bokhyong,  near  Krenggyuen,  he 
fr/f'-^.  f^\\\  h'eb,;  that  "Captain  Munro,  the  adjutant,  can 
^^;lf/"ly  |y:li<rvc  that  I  was  present  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
\H\\t  \A,u\  which  he  read  but  a  few  days  ago  in  the  newspapers,  and 
\\t  M'  '»\M\  I,  one  of  the  spectators,  a  guest  in  this  wild  spot  among 
Ihr  i/iounlainH— 2j  months  since  I  left  England." 

VuI'tS  journal  of  his  arduous  wanderings  in  these  border 
wHd?>  U  full  of  interest,  but  want  of  space  forbids  further 
t\H't^'^i\\nu.  I'Vom  a  note  on  the  fly-leaf  it  appears  that  from  the 
U\n»  *i\  'jiiitiinj;  the  gun-boat  at  Krenggyuen  to  his  arrival  at 
'JoNh///op  l»'r  covered  about  240  miles  on  foot,  and  that  under 
\\uM\*  n^^'  diffi'Jilties,  even  as  to  food.  He  commemorated  his 
lnl/<il;<ljoin  \\\  f>^;me  cheery  humorous  verse,  but  ultimately  fell 
M'noii:>ly  ill  of  the  local  fever,  aided  doubtless  by  previous 
«K|;'/j>iir<!    and    privation.      His   servants    successively   fell    ill, 
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some  died  and  others  had  to  be  sent  back,  food  supplies 
failed,  and  the  route  through  those  dense  forests  was  uncertain  ; 
yet  under  all  difficulties  he  seems  never  to  have  grumbled  or 
lost  heart.  And  when  things  were  nearly  at  the  worst,  Yule 
restored  the  spirits  of  his  local  escort  by  improvising  a 
wappenshaw,  with  a  Sheffield  gardener's  knife,  which  he  happened 
to  have  with  him,  for  prize!  When  at  last  Yule  emerged 
from  the  wilds  and  on  25th  March  marched  into  Prome,  he 
was  taken  for  his  own  ghost !  "  Found  Fraser  (of  the  Engineers) 
in  a  rambling  phoongyee  house,  just  under  the  great  gilt  pagoda. 
I  went  up  to  him  announcing  myself,  and  his  astonishment  was 
so  great  that  he  would  scarcely  shake  hands!  "  It  was  on  this 
occasion  at  Prome  that  Yule  first  met  his  future  chief  Captain 
Phayre — ^**  a  very  young-looking  man — very  cordial,"  a  descrip- 
tion no  less  applicable  to  General  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  at  the  age 
of  seventy ! 

After  some  further  wanderings.  Yule  embarked  at  Sandong, 
and  returned  by  water,  touching  at  Kyook  Phyoo  and  Akyab,  to 
Calcutta,  which  he  reached  on  ist  May — his  birthday. 

The  next  four  months  were  spent  in  hard  work  at  Calcutta, 
In  August,  Yule  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Singapore,  and 
embarked  on  the  29th.  His  duty  was  to  report  on  the  defences 
of  the  Straits  Settlements,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement 
Yule's  recommendations  were  sanctioned  by  Government,  but 
his  journal  bears  witness  to  the  prevalence  then,  as  since,  of  the 
penny-wise-pound-foolish  system  in  our  administration.  On  all 
sides  he  was  met  by  difficulties  in  obtaining  sites  for  batteries, 
etc.,  for  which  heavy  compensation  was  demanded,  when  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  foresight,  the  same  might  have  been 
secured  earlier  at  a  nominal  price. 

Yule's  journal  contains  a  very  bright  and  pleasing  picture  of 
Singapore,  where  he  found  that  the  majority  of  the  European 
population  "were  evidently,  from  their  tongues,  from  benorth 
the  Tweed,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  be  true  of  four-fifths 
of  the  Singaporeans.  Indeed,  if  I  taught  geography,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  class  li^dinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Singapore 
together  as  the  four  chief  towns  of  Scotland." 

Work  on  the  defences  kept  Yule  in  Singapore  and  its 
neighbourhood  until  the  end  of  November,  when  he  embarked 
for  Bengal.    On  his  return  to  Calcutta,  Yule  was  appointed 
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Deputy  Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways  at  Head-quarters. 
In  this  post  he  had  for  chief  his  old  friend  Ba]^er,  who  had 
in  185 1  been  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Dalhousie,  Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways  to  Government 
The  office  owed  its  existence  to  the  recently  initiated  great  . 
experiment  of  railway  construction  under  Government 
guarantee. 

The  subject  was  new  to  Yule,  "  and  therefore  called  for  hard 
and  anxious  labour.  He,  however,  turned  his  strong  sense  and 
unbiased  view  to  the  general  question  of  railway  communication 
in  India,  with  the  result  that  he  became  a  vigorous  supporter  of 
the  idea  of  narrow  gauge  and  cheap  lines  in  the  parts  of  that 
country  outside  of  the  main  trunk  lines  of  traffic."* 

The  influence  of  Yule,  and  that  of  his  intimate  friends  and 
ultimate  successors  in  office.  Colonels  R.  Strachey  and  Dickens, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  narrow  (metre)  gauge  over  a  great 
part  of  India.  Of  this  matter  more  will  be  said  further  on  ;  it  is 
sufficient  at  this  stage  to  note  that  it  was  occupying  Yule's 
thoughts,  and  that  he  had  already  taken  up  the  position  in  this 
question  that  he  thereafter  maintained  through  life.  The  office 
of  Consulting  Engineer  to  Government  for  Railways  ultimately 
developed  into  the  great  Department  of  Public  Works. 

As  related  by  Yule,  whilst  Baker  "held  this  appointment, 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  his  advice  in 
a  great  variety  of  matters  connected  with  Public  Works  projects 
and  questions,  but  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  guaranteed 
railways,  there  being  at  that  time  no  officer  attached  to  the 
Government  of  India,  whose  proper  duty  it  was  to  deal  with 
such  questions.  In  August,  1854,  the  Government  of  India  sent 
home  to  the  Court  of  Directors  a  despatch  and  a  series  of 
minutes  by  the  Governor-General  and  his  Council,  in  which  the 
constitution  of  the  Public  Works  Department  as  a  separate 
branch  of  administration,  both  in  the  local  governments  and  the 
government  of  India  itself,  was  urged  on  a  detailed  plan." 

In  this  communication  Lord  Dalhousie  stated  his  desire  to 
appoint  Major  Baker  to  the  projected  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  In  the  spring  of  1855  these  re- 
commendations were  carried  out  by  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
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ment,  with  Baker  as  Secretary  and  Yule  as  Under  Secretary  for 
Public  Works. 

Meanwhile  Yule's  services  were  called  to  a  very  different 
field,  but  without  his  vacating  his  new  appointment,  which  he  was 
allowed  to  retain.  Not  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
Burmese  War,  the  King  of  Burma  sent  a  friendly  mission  to  the 
Governor-General,  and  in  1855  a  return  Embassy  was  despatched 
to  the  Court  of  Ava,  under  Colonel  Arthur  Phayre,  with  Henry 
Yule  as  Secretary,  an  appointment  the  latter  owed  as  much  to 
Lord  Dalhousie's  personal  wish  as  to  Phayre's  good-will.  The 
result  of  this  employment  was  Yule's  first  geographical  book, 
a  large  volume  entitled  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855, 
originally  printed  in  India,  but  subsequently  re-issued  in  an 
embellished  form  at  home  (see  over  leaf).  To  the  end  of  his 
life,  Yule  looked  back  to  this  "social  progress  up  the  Irawady, 
with  its  many  quaint  and  pleasant  memories,  as  to  a  bright  and 
joyous  holiday."  ^^  It  was  a  delight  to  him  to  work  under 
Phayre,  whose  noble  and  lovable  character  he  had  already 
learned  to  appreciate  two  years  before  in  Pegu.  Then,  too, 
Yule  has  spoken  of  the  intense  relief  it  was  to  escape  from 
the  monotonous  scenery  and  depressing  conditions  of  official 
life  in  Bengal  (Resort  to  Simla  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in 
these  days!)  to  the  cheerfulness  and  unconstraint  of  Burma, 
with  its  fine  landscapes  and  merry-hearted  population.  "  It  was 
such  a  relief  to  find  natives  who  would  laugh  at  a  joke,"  he  once 
remarked  in  the  writer's  presence  to  the  lamented  E.  C.  Baber, 
who  replied  that  he  had  experienced  exactly  the  same  sense  of 
relief  in  passing  from  India  to  China. 

Yule's  work  on  Burma  was  largely  illustrated  by  his  own 
sketches.  One  of  these  represents  the  King's  reception  of  the 
Embassy,  and  another,  the  King  on  his  throne.  The  originals 
were  executed  by  Yule's  ready  pencil,  surreptitiously  within  his 
cocked  hat,  during  the  audience. 

From  the  latter  sketch  Yule  had  a  small  oil-painting 
executed  under  his  direction  by  a  German  artist,  then  resident 
in  Calcutta,  which  he  gave  to  Lord  Dalhousie.^ 


"  Extract  from  Preface  to  Ava^  edition  of  1858. 

*  The  present  whereabouts  of  this  picture  is  unknown  to  the  writer.     It  was  lent 
to  Yule  in  1889  by  Lord  Dalhousie's  surviving  daughter  (for  whom  he  had  strong 
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The  Government  of  India  marked  their  approval  of  the 
Embassy  by  an  unusual  concession.  Each  of  the  members  of  the 
mission  received  a  souvenir  of  the  expedition.  To  Yule  was  given 
a  very  beautiful  and  elaborately  chased  small  bowl,  of  nearly 
pure  ^old,  bearing  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  relief^ 

On  his  return  to  Calcutta,  Yule  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work  of  his  new  appointment  in  the  Public  Works 
De[)artincnt.  The  nature  of  his  work,  the  novelty  and  variety 
of  the  projects  and  problems  with  which  this  new  branch  of  the 
service  had  to  deal,  brought  Yule  into  constant,  and  eventually 
very  intimate  association  with  Lord  Dalhousie,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  some  of  his  tours  of  inspection.  The  two  men 
thoroughly  appreciated  each  other,  and,  from  first  to  last.  Yule 
experienced  the  greatest  kindness  from  Lord  Dalhousie.  In  this 
intimacy,  no  doubt  the  fact  of  being  what  French  soldiers  call/n/x 
added  something  to  the  warmth  of  their  mutual  regard :  their  fore- 
fathers came  from  the  same  airi,  and  neither  was  unmindful  of  the 
circumstance.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Yule  preserved  no 
sketch  of  Lord  Dalhousie,nor  written  record  of  his  intercourse  with 
him,  but  the  following  lines  show  some  part  of  what  he  thought: 
At  this  time  [1849]  there  appears  upon  the  scene  that  vigorous 
and  masterful  spirit,  whose  arrival  to  take  up  the  government  of 
India  had  been  greeted  by  events  so  inauspicious.  No  doubt 
from  the  beginning  the  Governor-General  was  desirous  to  let  it 
be  understood  that  although  new  to  India  he  was,  and  meant  to 
be,  master ;  .  .  .  Lord  Dalhousie  was  by  no  means  averse  to 
frank  dissent,  provided  in  the  manner  it  was  never  forgotten  that 
he  was  Governor-General.  Like  his  great  predecessor  Lord 
Wellesley,  he  was  jealous  of  all  familiarity  and  resented  it.  .  .  . 
The  general  sentiment  of  those  who  worked  under  that  ava^ 
av8/>(u»/  was  one  of  strong  and  admiring  affection  .  .  .  and  we 
doubt  if  a  Governor-General  ever  embarked  on  the  Hoogly  amid 
deeper  feeling  than  attended  him  who,  shattered  by  sorrow  and 


regard  and  much  sympathy),  and  was  returned  to  her  early  in  1890,  but  is  not  named 
in  the  catalogue  of  Lady  Susan's  effects,  sold  at  Edinburgh  in  1898  after  her  death. 
At  that  sale  the  present  writer  had  the  satisfaction  of  securing  for  reverent  preser- 
vation the  watch  used  throughout  his  career  by  the  great  Marquess. 

*  Now  in  the  writer's  possession.     It  was  for  many  years  on  exhibition  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  South  Kensington  Museums* 
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physical  suffering,  but  erect  and  undaunted,  quitted  Calcutta  on 
the  6th  March  i8s6."*o 

His  successor  was  Lord  Canning,  whose  confidence  in  Yule 
and  personal  regard  for  him  became  as  marked  as  his  prede- 
cessor's. 

In  the  autumn  of  1856,  Yule  took  leave  and  came  home. 
Much  of  his  time  while  in  England  was  occupied  with  making 
arrangements  for  the  production  of  an  improved  edition  of  his 
book  on  Burma,  which  so  far  had  been  a  mere  government  re- 
port. These  were  completed  to  his  satisfaction,  and  on  the  eve  of 
returning  to  India,  he  wrote  to  his  publishers  *^  that  the  correction 
of  the  proof  sheets  and  general  supervision  of  the  publication  had 
been  undertaken  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Maclagan,  formerly 
an  officer  of  the  Madras  army  (and  now  Archbishop  of  York). 

Whilst  in  England,  Yule  had  renewed  his  intimacy  with  his  old 
friend  Colonel  Robert  Napier,  then  also  on  furlough,  a  visitor 
whose  kindly  sympathetic  presence  always  brought  special 
pleasure  also  to  Yule's  wife  and  child.  One  result  of  this  in- 
tercourse was  that  the  friends  decided  to  return  together  to 
India.  Accordingly  they  sailed  from  Marseilles  towards  the 
end  of  April,  and  at  Aden  were  met  by  the  astounding  news  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny. 

On  his  arrival  in  Calcutta  Yule,  who  retained  his  appointment 
of  Under  Secretary  to  Government,  found  his  work  indefinitely 
increased.  Every  available  officer  was  called  into  the  field,  and 
Yule's  principal  centre  of  activity  was  shifted  to  the  great  for- 
tress of  Allahabad,  forming  the  principal  base  of  operations 
against  the  rebels.  Not  only  had  he  to  strengthen  or  create 
defences  at  Allahabad  and  elsewhere,  but  on  Yule  devolved  the 
principal  burden  of  improvising  accommodation  for  the  European 
troops  then  pouring  into  India,  which  ultimately  meant  provid- 
ing for  an  army  of  100,000  men.  His  task  was  made  the  more 
difficult  by  the  long-standing  chronic  friction,  then  and  long 
after,  existing  between  the  officers  of  the  Queen's  and  the  Com- 
pany's services.  But  in  a  far  more  important  matter  he  was 
always  fortunate.  As  he  subsequently  recorded  in  a  Note  for 
Government :  "  Through  all  consciousness  of  mistakes  and  short- 


*'  .Article  by  Yule  on  I-ord  Lawrence,  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  i8S^ 
^  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder. 
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comings,  I  have  felt  that  I  had  the  confidence  of  those  whom  I 
served,  a  feeling  which  has  lightened  many  a  weight." 

It  was  at  Allahabad  that  Yule,  in  the  intervals  of  more  serious 
work,  put  the  last  touches  to  his  Burma  book.  The  preface  of  the 
English  edition  is  dated,  "  Fortress  of  Allahabad,  Oct  3,  1857," 
and  contains  a  passage  instinct  with  the  emotions  of  the  time. 
After  recalling  the  "joyous  holiday"  on  the  Irawady,  he  goes 
on  :  "  But  for  ourselves,  standing  here  on  the  margin  of  these 
rivers,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  were  red  with  the  blood  of  our 
murdered  brothers  and  sisters,  and  straining  the  ear  to  catch  the 
echo  of  our  avenging  artillery,  it  is  difficult  to  turn  the  mind  to 
what  seem  dreams  of  past  days  of  peace  and  security;  and 
memory  itself  grows  dim  in  the  attempt  to  repass  the  gulf 
which  the  last  few  months  has  interposed  between  the  present 
and  the  time  to  which  this  narrative  refers."*^ 

When  he  wrote  these  lines,  the  first  relief  had  just  taken 
place,  and  the  second  defence  of  Lucknow  was  beginning.  The 
end  of  the  month  saw  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  advance  to  the 
second — the  real — relief  of  Lucknow.  Of  Sir  Colin,  Yule  wrote 
and  spoke  with  warm  regard :  "  Sir  Colin  was  delightful,  and 
when  in  a  good  humour  and  at  his  best,  always  reminded  me 
very  much,  both  in  manner  and  talk,  of  the  General  (t\e.  General 
White,  his  wife's  father).     The  voice  was  just  the  same  and  the 


**  Preface  to  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava,  Before  these  words 
were  written,  Yule  had  had  the  sorrow  of  losing  his  elder  brother  Robert,  who  bad 
fallen  in  action  before  Delhi  (19th  June,  1857),  whilst  in  command  of  his  r^ment, 
the  9th  Lancers.  Robert  Abcrcromby  Yule  (born  181 7)  was  a  very  noble  character 
and  a  fine  soldier.  lie  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  in  A%hani- 
Stan  and  the  Sikh  Wars,  and  was  the  author  of  an  excellent  brief  treatise 
on  Cavalry  Tactics.  He  had  a  ready  pencil  and  a  happy  turn  for  graceful 
verse.  In  prose  his  charming  little  allegorical  tale  for  children,  entitled  The  IVhiie 
Rhododendron ^  is  as  pure  and  graceful  as  the  flower  whose  name  it  bears.  Like  both 
his  brothers,  he  was  at  once  chivalrous  and  devout,  modest,  impulsive,  and  impetuous. 
No  officer  was  more  beloved  by  his  men  than  Robert  Yule,  and  when  some  one  met 
them  carrying  back  his  covered  body  from  the  field  and  enquired  of  the  sergeant : 
"Who  have  you  got  there?"  the  reply  was  :  "Colonel  Yule,  and  better  have  lost 
half  the  regiment,  sir."  It  was  in  the  chivalrous  effort  to  extricate  some  exposed 
guns  that  he  fell.  Some  one  told  afterwards  that  when  asked  to  go  to  the  rescue,  he 
turned  in  the  saddle,  looked  back  wistfully  on  his  regiment,  well  knowing  the  cost  of 
such  an  enterprise,  then  gave  the  order  to  advance  and  charge.  **  No  stone  marks  the 
spot  where  Yule  went  down,  but  no  stone  is  needed  to  commemorate  his  valour  ** 
(Archibald  Forbes,  in  Daily  News,  8th  Feb.  1876).  At  the  time  of  his  death  Colonel 
R.  A.  Yule  had  been  recommended  for  the  C.B.  His  eldest  son,  Colonel  J.  H. 
Yule,  C.B.,  distinguished  himself  in  several  recent  campaigns  (on  the  Burma-Chinese 
frontier,  in  Tirah,  and  Soutli  Africa), 
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quiet  gentle  manner,  with  its  underlying  keen  dry  humour. 
But  then  if  you  did  happen  to  offend  Sir  Colin,  it  was  like 
treading  on  crackers,  which  was  not  our  General's  way." 

When  Lucknow  had  been  relieved,  besieged,  reduced,  and 
finally  remodelled  by  the  grand  Roads  and  Demolitions  Scheme 
of  his  friend  Napier,  the  latter  came  down  to  Allahabad,  and  he 
and  Yule  sought  diversion  in  playing  quoits  and  skittles,  the 
only  occasion  on  which  either  of  them  is  known  to  have  evinced 
any  liking  for  games. 

Before  this  time  Yule  had  succeeded  his  friend  Baker  as 
de  facto  Secretary  to  Government  for  Public  Works,  and  on 
Baker's  retirement  in  1858,  Yule  was  formally  appointed  his 
successor.*^  Baker  and  Yule  had,  throughout  their  association, 
worked  in  perfect  unison,  and  the  very  differences  in  their  char- 
acters enhanced  the  value  of  their  co-operation ;  the  special 
qualities  of  each  friend  mutually  strengthened  and  completed 
each  other.  Yule*s  was  by  far  the  more  original  and  creative 
mind.  Baker's  the  more  precise  and,  at  least  in  a  professional 
sense,  the  more  highly-trained  organ.  In  chi\alrous  sense  of 
honour,  devotion  to  duty,  and  natural  generosity,  the  men  stood 
equal ;  but  while  Yule  was  by  nature  impatient  and  irritable,  and 
liable,  until  long  past  middle  age,  to  occasional  sudden  bursts  of 
uncontrollable  anger,  generally  followed  by  periods  of  black 
depression  and  almost  absolute  silence,**  Baker  was  the  very 
reverse.  Partly  by  natural  temperament,  but  also  certainly  by 
severe  self-discipline,  his  manner  was  invincibly  placid  and  his 
temper  imperturbable.*^  Yet  none  was  more  tenacious  in  main- 
taining whatever  he  judged  right. 

Baker,  whilst  large-minded  in  great  matters,  was  extremely 
conventional  in  small  ones,  and  Yule  must  sometimes  have  tried 
his  feelings  in  this  respect.  The  particulars  of  one  such  tragic 
occurrence  have  survived.     Yule,  who  was  colour-blind,**^  and  in 


^  Baker  went  hnmcin  NGvcn»lx:r,  1S57,  but  did  not  retire  until  the  following  year. 

**  Nothing  was  more  worthy  of  respect  in  Yule's  fine  character  than  the  energy 
and  success  with  which  he  mastered  his  natural  temperament  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life,  when  few  would  have  guessed  his  original  fiery  disposition. 

**  Not  without  cause  did  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  officially  record  that  **  to  his  imperturb- 
able tcm|)er  the  Government  of  India  owed  much." 

^  Yule's  colour-blindness  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Dalton,  the  original 
investigator  of  this  optical  defect,  took  si)ecial  interest.  At  a  later  date  (1859)  he 
sent  Yule,  through  I'rofessor  Wilson,  skeins  of  coloured  silks  to  name.  Yule's  elder 
brother  Robert  Iiad  the  same  peculiarity  of  sight,  and  it  was  also  present  in  two  earlier 
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early  life  whimsically  obstinate  in  maintaining  his  own  view  of 
colours,  had  selected  some  cloth  for  trousers  undeterred  by  his 
tailor's  timid  remonstrance  of  "  Not  quite  your  usual  taste,  sir." 
The  result  was  that  the  Under-Secretary  to  Government  startled 
official  Calcutta  by  appearing  in  brilliant  claret  -  coloured 
raiment  Baker  remonstrated:  "Claret-colour!  Nonsense, 
my  trousers  are  silver  grey,"  said  Yule,  and  entirely  declined  to  be 
convinced.  "  I  think  I  did  convince  him  at  last,"  said  Baker  with 
some  pride,  when  long  after  telling  the  story  to  the  present  writer. 
"  And  then  he  gave  them  up  ? "  "  Oh,  no,"  said  Sir  William 
ruefully,  "  he  wore  those  claret  -  coloured  trousers  to  the  very 
end."     That  episode  probably  belonged  to  the  Dalhousie  period. 

When  Yule  resumed  work  in  the  Secretariat  at  Calcutta  at 
the  close  of  the  Mutiny,  the  inevitable  arrears  of  work  were 
enormous.  This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  notice  more  fully 
his  action  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  gauge  for  Indian  rail- 
ways already  adverted  to  in  brief.  As  we  have  seen,  his  own 
convictions  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  metre  gauge  over  a  great 
part  of  India.  This  policy  had  great  disadvantages  not  at  first 
foreseen,  and  has  since  been  greatly  modified.  In  justice 
to  Yule,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  India  have  largely  altered,  alike 
through  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Indian  export, 
especially  the  grain,  trade,  and  the  development  of  new 
necessities  for  Imperial  defence.  These  new  features,  however, 
did  but  accentuate  defects  inherent  in  the  system,  but  which 
only  prolonged  practical  experience  made  fully  apparent. 

At  the  outset  the  supporters  of  the  narrow  gauge  seemed  to 
have  the  stronger  position,  as  they  were  able  to  show  that  the 
cost  was  much  less,  the  rails  employed  being  only  about  |rds  the 
weight  of  those  required  by  the  broad  gauge,  and  many  other 
subsidiary   expenses   also   proportionally    less.      On   the   other 


and  two  later  generations  of  their  mother's  family — making  five  generations  in  alL 
Uut  in  no  case  did  it  pass  from  parent  to  child,  always  passing  in  these  examples,  by  a 
.sort  of  Knight's  move,  from  uncle  to  nephew.  Another  peculiarity  of  Yule's  more 
difficult  to  describe  was  the  instinctive  association  of  certain  architectural  forms  or 
images  with  the  days  of  the  week.  He  once,  and  once  only  (in  1843),  "^^^  another 
person,  a  lady  who  was  a  perfect  stranger,  with  the  same  peculiarity.  About  187S-79 
he  contributed  some  notes  on  this  obscure  subject  to  one  of  the  newspapers,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  researches  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  on  Visualisation,  but  the  pftrticulars 
arc  not  now  accessible. 
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hand,  as  time  passed  and  practical  experience  was  gained, 
its  opponents  were  able  to  make  an  even  stronger  case 
against  the  narrow  gauge.  The  initial  expenses  were  un- 
doubtedly less,  but  the  durability  was  also  less.  Thus  much 
of  the  original  saving  was  lost  in  the  greater  cost  of 
maintenance,  whilst  the  small  carrying  capacity  of  the  rolling 
stock  and  loss  of  time  and  labour  in  shifting  goods  at  every 
break  of  gauge,  were  further  serious  causes  of  waste,  which  the 
internal  commercial  development  of  India  daily  made  more 
apparent.  Strategic  needs  also  were  clamant  against  the 
dangers  of  the  narrow  gauge  in  any  general  scheme  of  Indian 
defence.  Yule's  connection  with  the  Public  Works  Department 
had  long  ceased  ere  the  question  of  the  gauges  reached  its  most 
acute  stage,  but  his  interest  and  indirect  participation  in  the 
conflict  survived.  In  this  matter  a  certain  parental  tenderness 
for  a  scheme  which  he  had  helped  to  originate,  combined  with 
his  warm  friendship  for  some  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
narrow  gauge,  seem  to  have  influenced  his  views  more  than  he 
himself  was  aware.  Certainly  his  judgment  in  this  matter 
was  not  impartial,  although,  as  always  in  his  case,  it  was 
absolutely  sincere  and  not  consciously  biased. 

In  reference  to  Yule's  services  in  the  period  following  the 
Mutiny,  Lord  Canning's  subsequent  Minute  of  1862  may  here 
be  fitly  quoted.  In  this  the  Governor-General  writes  :  "  I  have 
long  ago  recorded  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  services  in  1858 
and  1859,  when  with  a  crippled  and  overtaxed  staff  of  Engineer 
officers,  many  of  them  young  and  inexperienced,  the  G.-G. 
had  to  provide  rapidly  for  the  accommodation  of  a  vast  English 
army,  often  in  districts  hitherto  little  known,  and  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  Government  was  barely  established,  and  always 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  urgency.  I  desire  to 
repeat  that  the  Queen's  army  in  India  was  then  greatly  indebted 
to  Lieut-Colonel  Yule's  judgment,  earnestness,  and  ability  ;  and 
this  to  an  extent  very  imperfectly  understood  by  many  of  the 
officers  who  held  commands  in  that  army. 

"  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  more  usual  duties  of  his  office 
have  been  discharged  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak.  It  is,  I 
believe,  known  and  appreciated  as  well  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment as  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council." 

In  the  spring  of  1859  Yule  felt  the  urgent  need  of  a  rest,  and 
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took  the,  at  that  time,  most  unusual  step  of  coming  home  on 
thre**  months'  leave,  which  as  the  voyage  then  occupied  a 
month  each  way,  left  him  only  one  month  at  home.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  elder  brother  George,  who  had  not  been  out 
of  India  for  thirty  >ears.  The  visit  home  of  the  two  brothers 
was  as  bright  and  pleasant  as  it  was  brief,  but  does  not  call  for 
further  notice. 

In  i860,  Yule's  health  having  again  suffered,  he  took  short 
leave  to  Java.  Mis  journal  of  this  tour  is  very  interesting,  but 
space  does  not  admit  of  quotation  here.  He  embodied  some  of 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  a  lecture  he  delivered  on  his 
return  to  Calcutta. 

During  these  latter  years  of  his  service  in  India,  Yule  owed 
much  happiness  to  the  appreciative  friendship  of  Lord  Canning 
and  the  ready  sympathy  of  Lady  Canning.  If  he  shared  their  tours 
in  an  official  capacity,  the  intercourse  was  much  more  than  official. 
The  noble  character  of  Lady  Canning  won  from  Yule  such  whole- 
hearted chivalrous  devotion  as,  probably,  he  felt  for  no  other  friend 
save,  perhaps  in  after  da\s.  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  And  when  her 
health  failed,  it  was  to  Yule's  special  care  that  Lord  Canning 
entrusted  his  wife  during  a  tour  in  the  Hills.  Lady  Canning 
was  known  to  be  very  homesick,  and  one  day  as  the  party  came 
in  sight  of  some  ilexes  (the  evergreen  oak),  Yule  sought  to 
cheer  her  by  calling  out  pleasantly:  "Look,  Lady  Canning! 
There  are  oaks!''  ''No,  no,  Yule,  fiot  oaks,"  cried  Sir  C.  B. 
"They  are  (solemnly)  luKXES."     "No,  not  Ibexes,  Sir  C,  you 

mean  SiLEXKS,"  cried  Capt.  ,  the  A.D.C. ;  Lady  Canning 

and  Yule  the  while  almost  choking  with  laughter. 

On  another  and  later  occasion,  when  the  Governor-General's 
camp  was  peculiarly  dull  and  stagnant,  ever^'  one  yawning  and 
grumbling,  Yule  effected  a  temporary  diversion  by  pretending  to 
tap  the  telegraph  wires,  and  circulating  through  camp,  what  pur- 
ported to  be,  the  usual  telegraphic  abstract  of  news  brought 
to  Bombay  by  the  latest  English  mail.  The  news  was  of  the 
most  astounding  character,  with  just  enough  air  of  probability,  in 
minor  details,  to  pass  muster  with  a  dull  reader.  The  effect  was 
all  he  could  wish — or  rather  more — and  there  was  a  general 
flutter  in  the  camp.  Of  course  the  Governor-General  and  one  or 
two  others  were  in  the  secret,  and  mightily  relished  the  diversion. 
But  this  pleasant  and  cheering  intercourse  was  drawing  to  its 
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mournful  close.  On  her  way  back  from  Darjeeling,  in  November, 
1 86 1,  Lady  Canning  (not  then  in  Yule's  care)  was  unavoidably 
exposed  to  the  malaria  of  a  specially  unhealthy  season.  A  few 
days'  illness  followed,  and  on  i8th  November,  1861,  she  passed 
calmly  to 

"  That  remaining  rest  where  night  and  tears  are  o*er."  ^^ 

It  was  to  Yule  that  Lord  Canning  turned  in  the  first  anguish 
of  his  loss,  and  on  this  faithful  friend  devolved  the  sad  privilege 
of  preparing  her  last  resting-place.  This  may  be  told  in  the 
touching  words  of  Lord  Canning's  letter  to  his  only  sister,  written 
on  the  day  of  Lady  Canning's  burial,  in  the  private  garden  at 
Barrackpoor  *® : — 

**  The  funeral  is  over,  and  my  own  darling  lies  buried  in 
a  spot  which  I  am  sure  she  would  have  chosen  of  all  others.  .  .  • 
From  the  grave  can  be  seen  the  embanked  walk  leading  from  the 
house  to  the  river's  edge,  which  she  made  as  a  landing-place 
three  years  ago,  and  from  within  3  or  4  paces  of  the  grave 
there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  terrace-garden  and  its  balustrades, 
which  she  made  near  the  house,  and  of  the  part  of  the  grounds 
with  which  she  most  occupied  herself.  ...  I  left  Calcutta 
yesterday  .  .  .  and  on  arriving  here,  went  to  look  at  the  precise 
spot  chosen  for  the  grave.  I  could  see  by  the  clear  full  moon 
.  .  .  that  it  was  exactly  right.  Yule  was  there  superintending 
the  workmen,  and  before  daylight  this  morning  a  solid  masonry 
vault  had  been  completely  finished. 

"  Bowie  [Military  Secretary]  and  Yule  have  done  all  this  for 
me.  It  has  all  been  settled  since  my  poor  darling  died.  She 
liked  Yule.  They  used  to  discuss  together  her  projects  of  im- 
provement for  this  place,  architecture,  gardening,  the  Cawnpore 
monument,  etc.,  and  they  generally  agreed.  He  knew  her 
tastes  well.  ..." 

The  coffin,  brought  on  a  gun-carriage  from  Calcutta,  "  was 
carried  by  twelve  soldiers  of  the  6th  Regiment  (Queen's),  the 
A.D.C.'s  bearing  the  pall.  There  were  no  hired  men  or  ordinary 
funeral  attendants  of  any  kind  at  any  part  of  the  ceremony,  and 
no  lookers-on.  .  .  .  Yule  was  the  only  person  not  of  the  house- 


^  From  Yule's  verses  on  her  grave. 

^  I>ord  Canning  to  Lady  Clanricarde :  Letter  dated  Barrackpoor,  19th  Nov.  1861, 
7  A.M.,  printed  n  Two  NobU  Lives ^  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  and  here  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Hare*s  permission. 
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hold  staff.  Had  others  who  had  asked  *'  to  attend  "  been  allowed 
to  do  so,  the  numbers  would  have  been  far  too  large. 

"  On  coming  near  the  end  of  the  terrace  walk  I  saw  that  the 
turf  between  the  walk  and  the  grave,  and  for  several  yards  all 
round  the  grave,  was  strewed  thick  with  palm  branches  and 
bright  fresh-gathered  flowers — quite  a  thick  carpet.  It  was  a 
little  matter,  but  so  exactly  what  she  would  have  thought  of."  ** 

And,  therefore.  Yule  thought  of  this  for  her !  He  also 
recorded  the  scene  two  days  later  in  some  graceful  and  touching 
lines,  privately  printed,  from  which  the  following  may  be 
quoted : 

"  When  night  lowered  black,  and  the  circling  shroud 
Of  storm  rolled  near,  and  stout  hearts  learned  dismay ; 
Not  Hers  I    To  her  tried  Lord  a  Light  and  Stay 
Even  in  the  Earthquake  and  the  palpable  cloud 
Of  those  dark  months  ;  and  when  a  fickle  crowd 
Panted  for  blood  and  pelted  wrath  and  scorn 
On  him  she  loved,  her  courage  never  stooped  : 
3ut  when  the  clouds  were  driven,  and  the  day 
Poured  Hope  and  glorious  Sunshine,  she  who  had  borne, 
The  night  with  such  strong  Heart,  withered  and  drooped, 
Our  queenly  lily,  and  smiling  passed  away. 
Now  I  let  no  fouling  touch  profane  her  clay, 
Nor  odious  pomps  and  funeral  tinsels  mar 
Our  grief.     But  from  our  England's  cannon  car 
Let  England's  soldiers  bear  her  to  the  tomb 
Prepared  by  loving  hands.     Before  her  bier 
Scatter  victorious  palms  ;  let  Rose's  bloom 
Carpet  its  passage  .  .  .  ." 

Yule's  deep  sympathy  in  this  time  of  sorrow  strengthened 
the  friendship  Lord  Canning  had  long  felt  for  him,  and  when 
the  time  approached  for  the  Governor-General  to  vacate  his  high 
office,  he  invited  Yule,  who  was  very  weary  of  India,  to  accom- 
pany him  home,  where  his  influence  would  secure  Yule  congenial 
employment.  Yule's  weariness  of  India  at  this  time  was 
extreme.  Moreover,  after  serving  under  such  leaders  as  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning,  and  winning  their  full  confidence 
and  friendship,  it  was  almost  repugnant  to  him  to  begin  afresh 
with  new  men  and  probably  new  measures,  with  which  he  might 


*•  Lord  Canning's  letter  to  Lady  Clanricarde.  He  gave  to  Yule  Lady  Canning's 
own  silver  drinking-cup,  which  she  had  constantly  used.  It  is  carefully  treasured^ 
with  other  Canning  and  Dalhousie  relics,  by  the  present  writer. 
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not  be  in  accord.  Indeed,  some  little  clouds  were  already 
visible  on  the  horizon.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Yule,  under  an  impulse  of  lassitude  and  impatience, 
when  accepting  Lord  Canning's  offer,  also  *  burnt  his  boats '  by 
sending  in  his  resignation  of  the  service.  This  decision  Yule 
took  against  the  earnest  advice  of  his  anxious  and  devoted  wife, 
and  for  a  time  the  results  justified  all  her  misgivings.  She  knew 
well,  from  past  experience,  how  soon  Yule  wearied  in  the  absence 
of  compulsory  employment.  And  in  the  event  of  the  life  in 
England  not  suiting  him,  for  even  Lord  Canning's  good-will 
might  not  secure  perfectly  congenial  employment  for  his  talents, 
she  knew  well  that  his  health  and  spirits  would  be  seriously 
affected.  She,  therefore,  with  affectionate  solicitude,  urged  that 
he  should  adopt  the  course  previously  followed  by  his  friend 
Baker,  that  is,  come  home  on  furlough,  and  only  send  in  his 
resignation  after  he  saw  clearly  what  his  prospects  of  home 
employment  were,  and  what  he  himself  wished  in  the  matter. 
Lord  Canning  and  Yule  left  Calcutta  late  in  March,  1862  ;  at 
Malta  they  parted  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  Lord 
Canning  proceeded  to  England,  and  Yule  joined  his  wife  and 
child  in  Rome.  Only  a  few  weeks  later,  at  Florence,  came  as  a 
thunderclap  the  announcement  of  Lord  Canning's  unexpected 
death  in  London,  on  17th  June.  Well  does  the  present  writer 
remember  the  day  that  fatal  news  came,  and  Yule's  deep 
anguish,  not  assuredly  for  the  loss  of  his  prospects,  but  for  the 
loss  of  a  most  noble  and  magnanimous  friend,  a  statesman  whose 
true  greatness  was,  both  then  and  since,  most  imperfectly  realised 
by  the  country  for  which  he  had  worn  himself  out.^  Shortly 
after  Yule  went  to  England,"  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
Lord  Canning's  representatives,  who  gave  him  a  touching  re- 


••  Many  years  later  Yule  wrote  of  Lord  Canning  as  follows  :  "  He  had  his  defects, 
DO  doubt.  He  had  not  at  first  that  entire  grasp  of  the  situation  that  was  wanted  at 
such  a  time  of  crisis.  But  there  is  a  virtue  which  in  these  days  seems  unknown  to 
Parliamentary  statesmen  in  England — Magnanimity.  Lord  Canning  was  an  English 
statesman,  and  he  was  surpassingly  magnanimous.  There  is  another  virtue  which  in 
Holy  Writ  is  taken  as  the  type  and  sum  of  all  righteousness — Justice — and  he  was 
eminently  just.  The  misuse  of  special  powers  granted  early  in  the  Mutiny  called  for 
Lord  Canning's  interference,  and  the  consequence  was  a  flood  of  savage  abuse  ;  the 
▼iolence  and  bitterness  of  which  it  is  now  hard  to  realise."  {Quarterly  Review^  April, 
1883,  p.  506.) 

*^  Daring  the  next  ten  years  Yule  continued  to  visit  London  annually  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  spring  or  early  summer. 
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membrance  of  his  lost  friend,  in  the  shape  of  the  silver  travelling 
candlesticks,  which  had  habitually  stood  on  Lord  Canning's 
writing-table.^'-  But  his  offer  to  write  Lord  Cannings  Life  had 
no  result,  as  the  relatives,  following  the  then  recent  example  of  the 
Hastings  family,  in  the  case  of  another  great  Governor-General, 
refused  to  revive  discussion  by  the  publication  of  any  Memoir. 

Nor  did  Yule  find  any  suitable  opening  for  employment  in 
England,  so  after  two  or  three  months  spent  in  visiting  old 
friends,  he  rejoined  his  family  in  the  Black  Forest,  where  he 
sought  occupation  in  renewing  his  knowledge  of  German.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  mood  both  then  and  for  long  after 
was  neither  happy  nor  wholesome.  The  winter  of  1862  was  spent 
somewhat  listlessly,  partly  in  Germany  and  partly  at  the  Hdtel 
des  Bergues,  Geneva,  where  his  old  acquaintance  Colonel 
Tronchin  was  hospitably  ready  to  open  all  doors.  The  pictur- 
esque figure  of  John  Ruskin  also  flits  across  the  scene  at  this 
time.  But  Yule  was  unoccupied  and  restless,  and  could  neither 
enjoy  Mr.  RuskiiVs  criticism  of  his  sketches  nor  the  kindly 
hospitality  of  his  Genevan  hosts.  Early  in  1863  he  made  another 
fruitless  visit  to  London,  where  he  remained  four  or  five  months, 
but  found  no  opening.  Though  unproductive  of  work,  this  year 
brought  Yule  official  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  shape  of 
the  C.B.,  for  which  Lord  Canning  had  long  before  recommended 
him.^ 

On  rejoining  his  wife  and  child  at  Mornex  in  Savoy,  Yule 
found  the  health  of  the  former  seriously  impaired.  During  his 
absence,  the  kind  and  able  English  Doctor  at  Geneva  had  felt 
obliged  to  inform  Mrs.  Yule  that  she  was  suffering  from  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  that  her  life  might  end  suddenly  at  any 
moment.  Unwilling  to  add  to  Yule's  anxieties,  she  made  all 
necessary  arrangements,  but  did  not  communicate  this  intel- 
ligence until  he  had  done  all  he  wished  and  returned,  when  she 
broke  it  to  him  very  gently.  Up  to  this  year  Mrs.  Yule,  though  not 
strong  and  often  ailing,  had  not  allowed  herself  to  be  considered 


*  Now  in  the  writer's  possession.  They  appear  in  the  well-known  portrait  of 
Lord  Canning  reading  a  desjjatch. 

"  Lord  Canning's  recommendation  had  been  mislaid,  and  the  India  OfEce  was 
disposed  to  ignore  it.  It  was  Lord  Canning's  old  friend  and  Eton  chum,  Loid 
Granville,  who  obtained  this  tardy  justice  for  Yule,  instigated  thereto  by  that  most 
fiuthfal  friend,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 
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an  invalid,  but  from  this  date  doctor's  orders  left  her  no  choice  in 
the  matter.^ 

^About  this  time,  Yule  took  in  hand  the  first  of  his  studies  of 
mediaeval  travellers.  His  translation  of  the  Travels  of  Friar 
Jordanus  was  probably  commenced  earlier ;  it  was  completed 
during  the  leisurely  journey  by  carriage  between  Chamb^ry  and 
Turin,  and  the  Dedication  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  written  during  a 
brief  halt  at  Genoa,  from  which  place  it  is  dated.  Travelling 
slowly  and  pleasantly  by  vetiurino  along  the  Riviera  di  Levante, 
the  family  came  to  Spezzia,  then  little  more  than  a  quiet  village. 
A  chance  encounter  with  agreeable  residents  disposed  Yule 
favourably  towards  the  place,  and  a  few  days  later  he  opened 
negotiations  for  land  to  build  a  house !  Most  fortunately  for 
himself  and  all  concerned  these  fell  through,  and  the  family 
continued  their  journey  to  Tuscany,  and  settled  for  the  winter 
in  a  long  rambling  house,  with  pleasant  garden,  at  Pisa,  where 
Yule  was  able  to  continue  with  advantage  his  researches  into 
mediaeval  travel  in  the  East.  He  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Florence,  where  he  had  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  not  least 
among  them  Charles  Lever  ("  Harry  Lorrequer "),  with  whom 
acquaintance  ripened  into  warm'  and  enduring  friendship.  At 
Florence  he  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
Marchese  Gino  Capponi,  and  of  many  other  Italian  men  of 
letters.  To  this  winter  of  1863-64  belongs  also  the  com- 
mencement of  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  illustrious  Italian 
historian,  Villari,  at  that  time  holding  an  appointment  at 
Pisa.  Another  agreeable  acquaintance,  though  less  intimate, 
was  formed  with  John  Ball,  the  well-known  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  then  resident  at  Pisa,  and  with  many  others,  among 
whom  the  name  of  a  very  cultivated  German  scholar,  H.  Meyer, 
specially  recurs  to  memor>'. 


**  I  cannot  let  the  mention  of  this  time  of  lonely  sickness  and  trial  pass  without 
recording  here  my  deep  gratitude  to  our  dear  and  honoured  friend,  John  Kuskin.  As 
my  dear  mother  stood  on  the  threshold  between  life  and  death  at  Mornex  that  sad 
spring,  he  was  untiring  in  all  kindly  ofliccs  of  friendship.  It  was  her  old  friend, 
Principal  A.  J.  Scolt  (then  eminent,  now  forgotten),  who  sent  him  to  call.  He  came 
to  see  us  daily  when  possible,  sometimes  bringing  MSS.  of  Kossetti  and  others  to  read 
aloud  (and  who  could  equal  his  reading  ?),  and  when  she  was  too  ill  for  this,  or  himself 
absent,  he  would  send  not  only  books  and  flowers  to  brighten  the  bare  rooms  of  the 
hillside  inn  (then  very  primitive),  but  his  own  best  trcasuics  of  Turner  and  W.  Hunt, 
drawings  and  illuminated  missals.  It  was  an  anxious  solace  ;  and  though  most  grate- 
fully  enjoyed,  these  treasures  were  never  long  retained. 
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In  the  spring  of  1864,  Yule  took  a  spacious  and  delightful  old 
villa,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,"  and 
commanding  lovely  views  over  the  surrounding  chestnut-clad 
hills  and  winding  river. 

Here  he  wrote  much  of  what  ultimately  took  form  in 
Cathay^  and  the  Way  Thither,  It  was  this  summer,  too,  that 
Yule  commenced  his  investigations  among  the  Venetian 
archives,  and  also  visited  the  province  of  Friuli  in  pursuit  of 
materials  for  the  history  of  one  of  his  old  travellers,  the  Beato 
Odorico,  At  Verona — then  still  Austrian — he  had  the  amusing 
experience  of  being  arrested  for  sketching  too  near  the  fortifica- 
tions. However,  hisi  captors  had  all  the  usual  Austrian  bonhomie 
and  courtesy,  and  Yule  experienced  no  real  inconvenience.  He 
was  much  more  disturbed  when,  a  day  or  two  later,  the  old 
mother  of  one  of  his  Venetian  acquaintances  insisted  on  em- 
bracing him  on  account  of  his  supposed  likeness  to  Garibaldi ! 

As  winter  approached,  a  warmer  climate  became  necessary 
for  Mrs.  Yule,  and  the  family  proceeded  to  Sicily,  landing  at 
Messina  in  October,  1864.  From  this  point.  Yule  made  a  very 
interesting  excursion  to  the  then  little  known  group  of  the 
Lipari  Islands,  in  the  company  of  that  eminent  geologist,  the 
late  Robert  Mallet,  F.R.S.,  a  most  agreeable  companion. 

On  Martinmas  Day,  the  Yules  reached  the  beautiful  capital 
of  Sicily,  Palermo,  which,  though  they  knew  it  not,  was  to  be 
their  home — a  very  happy  one — for  nearly  eleven  years. 

During  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  Yule  continued  the 
preparation  of  Cathay^  but  his  appetite  for  work  not  being 
satisfied  by  this,  he,  when  in  London  in  1865,  volunteered  to 
make  an  Index  to  the  third  decade  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society^  in  exchange  for  a  set  of  such  volumes  as  he 
did  not  possess.  That  was  long  before  any  Index  Society 
existed  ;  but  Yule  had  special  and  very  strong  views  of  his  own 
as  to  what  an  Index  should  be,  and  he  spared  no  labour  to 
realise  his  ideal.**  This  proved  a  heavier  task  than  he  had 
anticipated,  and  he  got  very  weary  before  the  Index  was 
completed. 

*  Villa  Mansi,  nearly  opposite  the  old  Dacal  Palace.  With  its  private  chapel,  it 
formed  three  sides  of  a  small  plcue  or  court. 

**  He  also  at  all  times  spared  no  pains  to  enforce  that  ideal  on  other  index-makers, 
who  were  not  always  grateful  for  his  sound  doctrine  ! 
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In  the  spring  of  1866,  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither  appeared, 
and  at  once  took  the  high  place  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Yule's  attention  was 
momentarily  turned  in  a  very  different  direction  by  a  local 
insurrection,  followed  by  severe  reprisals,  and  the  bombardment 
of  Palermo  by  the  Italian  Fleet.  His  sick  wife  was  for  some 
time  ur)der  rifle  as  well  as  shell  fire  ;  but  cheerfully  remarking 
that  "  every  bullet  has  its  billet,"  she  remained  perfectly  serene 
and  undisturbed.  It  was  the  year  of  the  last  war  with  Austria, 
and  also  of  the  suppression  of  the  Monastic  Orders  in  Sicily  ; 
two  events  which  probably  helped  to  produce  the  outbreak, 
of  which  Yule  contributed  an  account  to  The  Times,  and  sub- 
sequently a  more  detailed  one  to  the  Quarterly  Review}'^ 

Yule  had  no  more  predilection  for  the  Monastic  Orders  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  but  his  sense  of  justice  was  shocked  by 
the  cruel  incidence  of  the  measure  in  many  cases,  and  also  by  the 
harshness  with  which  both  it  and  the  punishment  of  suspected 
insurgents  was  carried  out.  Cholera  was  prevalent  in  Italy  that 
year,  but  Sicily,  which  had  maintained  stringent  quarantine, 
entirely  escaped  until  large  bodies  of  troops  were  landed  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  when  a  devastating  epidemic  immediately  ensued, 
and  re-appeared  in  1867.  In  after  years,  when  serving  on  the 
Army  Sanitary  Committee  at  the  India  Office,  Yule  more  than 
once  quoted  this  experience  as  indicating  that  quarantine  restric- 
tions may,  in  some  cases,  have  more  value  than  British  medical 
authority  is  usually  willing  to  admit 

In  1867,  on  his  return  from  London,  Yule  commenced  sys- 
tematic work  on  his  long  projected  new  edition  of  the  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo,  It  was  apparently  in  this  year  that  the  scheme 
first  took  definite  form,  but  it  had  long  been  latent  in  his  mind. 
The  Public  Libraries  of  Palermo  afforded  him  much  good 
material,  whilst  occasional  visits  to  the  Libraries  of  Venice, 
Florence,  Paris,  and  London,  opened  other  sources.  But  his  most 
important  channel  of  supply  came  from  his  very  extensive  private 
correspondence,  extending  to  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe  and  many 
centres  in  Asia.  His  work  brought  him  many  new  and  valued 
friends,  indeed  too  many  to  mention,  but  amongst  whom,  as 

"  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  outbreak  when  taking  small  comforts  to  a  friend, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Military  School,  who  was  captured  and  imprisoned  by  the 
insurgents. 
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any  kind  of  sport  nor  games.  Nor  did  he  willingly  ride."  He 
was  always  restless  away  from  his  books.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  want  of  sufficient  air  and  exercise,  reacting  on  an  im- 
paired liver,  had  much  to  do  with  Yule's  unsatisfactory  state  of 
health  and  frequent  extreme  depression.  There  was  no  lack  of 
agreeable  and  intelligent  society  at  Palermo  (society  that  the 
present  writer  recalls  with  cordial  regard),  to  which  every  winter 
brought  pleasant  temporary  additions,  both  English  and  foreign, 
the  best  of  whom  generally  sought  Yule's  acquaintance.  Old 
friends  too  were  not  wanting  ;  many  found  their  way  to  Palermo, 
and  when  such  came,  he  was  willing  to  show  them  hospitality 
and  to  take  them  excursions,  and  occasionally  enjoyed  these. 
But  though  the  beautiful  city  and  surrounding  country  were 
full  of  charm  and  interest,  Yule  was  too  much  pre-occupied 
by  his  own  special  engrossing  pursuits  ever  really  to  get  the 
good  of  his  surroundings,  of  which  indeed  he  often  seemed  only 
half  conscious. 

By  this  time  Yule  had  obtained,  without  ever  having  sought 
it,  a  distinct  and,  in  some  respects,  quite  unique  position  in 
geographical  science.  Although  his  Essay  on  the  Geography  of 
the  Oxtis  Region  (1872)  received  comparatively  little  public 
attention  at  home,  it  had  yet  made  its  mark  once  for  all,®  and 
from  this  time,  if  not  earlier,  Yule's  high  authority  in  all  questions 
of  Central  Asian  geography  was  generally  recognised.  He  had 
long  ere  this,  almost  unconsciously,  laid  the  broad  foundations 
of  that  "Yule  melliod,"  of  which  Baron  von  Richthofen  has 
written  so  eloquently,  declaring  that  not  only  in  his  own  land, 
"  but  also  in  the  literatures  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  the  powerful  stimulating  influence  of  the  Yule  method 
is  visible."^     More   than   one  writer  has  indeed  boldly  com- 


•*  One  year  the  present  writer,  at  her  mother's  desire,  induced  him  to  take  walks  ot 
10  to  12  miles  with  her,  but  interesting  and  lovely  as  the  scenery  was,  he  soon  wearied 
for  his  writing-table  (even  bringing  his  work  with  him),  and  thus  little  permanent  good 
was  effected.  And  it  was  just  the  same  afterwards  in  Scotland,  where  an  old  High- 
land gillie,  describing  his  experience  of  the  Yule  brothers,  said  :  "  I  was  liking  to 
take  out  Sir  George,  for  he  takes  the  time  to  enjoy  the  hills,  but  (plaintively),  the 
Komel  is  no  good,  for  he's  just  as  restless  as  a  water-wagtail ! "  If  there  be  any  mal 
de  ticritoire  corresponding  to  mal  dtt  paySy  Yule  certainly  had  it 

«  The  Russian  Government  in  1873  paid  the  same  work  the  very  practical  com- 
pliment of  circulating  it  largely  amongst  their  officers  in  Central  Asia. 

o**Auch  in  den  Literaturen  von  Frankreich,  Italien,  Deutschland  und  andere 
Landcrn    ii.1    der    machlig   trcibcndc    Einfluss    dcr    Yulcschen    Methode,    welche 
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pared  Central  Asia  before  Yule  to  Central  Africa  before 
Livingstone ! 

Yule  had  wrought  from  sheer  love  of  the  work  and  without 
expectation  of  public  recognition,  and  it  was  therefore  a  great 
surprise  as  well  as  gratification  to  him,  to  find  that  the  demand 
for  his  Marco  Polo  was  such  as  to  justify  the  appearance  of  a 
second  edition  only  a  few  years  after  the  first.  The  preparation 
of  this  enlarged  edition,  with  much  other  miscellaneous  work 
(see  subjoined  bibliography),  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
building  of  the  church  already  named,  kept  him  fully  occupied 
for  the  next  three  years. 

Amongst  the  parerga  and  miscellaneous  occupations  of  Yule's 
leisure  hours  in  the  period  1869-74,  may  be  mentioned  an  inter- 
esting correspondence  with  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat  on  the  subject 
of  William  of  Paleme  and  Sicilian  examples  of  the  Werwolf ; 
the  skilful  analysis  and  exposure  of  Klaproth's  false  geography  ;  ^ 
the  purchase  and  despatch  of  Sicilian  seeds  and  young  trees 
for  use  in  the  Punjab,  at  the  request  of  the  Indian  Forestry 
Department ;  translations  (prepared  for  friends)  of  tracts  on  the 
cultivation  of  Sumach  and  the  collection  of  Manna  as  practised 
in  Sicily ;  also  a  number  of  small  services  rendered  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Cole.  These  latter  included  obtaining  Italian  and 
Sicilian  biblic^raphic  contributions  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Departments  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Arty  selecting  architectural 
subjects  to  be  photographed  ;  ^^  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the 
original  drawings  illustrative  of  Padre  B.  Gravina's  great  work 
on  the  Cathedral  of  Monreale  ;  and  superintending  the  execution 
of  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  the  large  mosaic  picture  (in  the  Norman 
Palatine  Chapel,  Palermo,)  of  the  Entry  of  our  Lord  into 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  just  after  the  publication  of  the  second 

wissenschaftliche  Grundlichkcit  mit  anmuthender  Form  verbindet,  Ix-'mcrkbar." 
( IWhandlunj^n  dcr  GcselUchaft fiir  ErdkuncU  ztt  Berlin ^  Band  XVII.  No.  2.) 

•*This  subject  is  too  lengthy  for  more  than  cursor^'  allusion  here,  hut  the  patient 
ana]3rtic  skill  and  keen  venatic  instinct  with  which  Yule  not  only  proved  the  forgery 

of  the  allied  Travels  of  Gcorg  Ludwig  von (that  had  been  already  established 

by  Lord  Strangford,  whose  last  effort  it  was,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson),  but  step  by 
step  traced  it  home  to  the  arch-culprit  Klaproth,  was  nothing  less  than  masterly. 

•  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  odd  misstatement  as  to  Yule  occupying  himself 
at  Palermo  with  photography,  made  in  the  delightful  Reminiscences  of  the  late 
Colonel  Balcarrcs  Ramsay.     Yule  never  attempted  photography  after  1852. 
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edition  of  Marco  Poio^  Yule  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  noble 
wife.  He  was  absent  from  Sicily  at  the  time,  but  returned  a  few 
hours  after  her  death  on  30th  April.  She  had  suffered  for  many 
years  from  a  severe  form  of  heart  disease,  but  her  end  was 
perfect  peace.  She  was  laid  to  rest,  amid  touching  tokens  of 
both  public  and  private  sympathy,  in  the  beautiful  camposanto 
on  Monte  Pellegrino.  What  her  loss  was  to  Yule  only  his 
oldest  and  closest  friends  were  in  a  position  to  realise.  Long 
years  of  suffering  had  impaired  neither  the  soundness  of  her 
judgment  nor  the  sweetness,  and  even  gaiety,  of  her  happy, 
unselfish  disposition.  And  in  spirit,  as  even  in  appearance,  she 
retained  to  the  very  last  much  of  the  radiance  of  her  youth. 
Nor  were  her  intellectual  gifts  less  remarkable.  Few  who  had 
once  conversed  with  her  ever  forgot  her,  and  certainly  no  one 
who  had  once  known  her  intimately  ever  ceased  to  love  her.®® 

Shortly  after  this  calamity.  Yule  removed  to  London,  and  on 
the  retirement  of  his  old  friend,  Sir  William  Baker,  from  the 
India  Council  early  that  autumn.  Lord  Salisbury  at  once  selected 
him  for  the  vacant  seat.  Nothing  would  ever  have  made 
him  a  party-man,  but  he  always  followed  Lord  Salisbury  with 
conviction,  and  worked  under  him  with  steady  confidence. 

In  1877  Yule  married,  as  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  an 
old  friend,^^  a  very  amiable  woman  twenty  years  his  junior,  who 
made  him  very  happy  until  her  untimely  death  in  1881.  From 
the  time  of  his  joining  the  India  Council,  his  duties  at  the  India 
Office  of  course  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time,  but  he  also 
continued  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  miscellaneous  literary 
work,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  subjoined  bibliography, 


**  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  inlellect  and  wide  reading  ;  a  skilful  musician,  who  also 
sang  well,  and  a  good  amateur  artist  in  llic  style  of  Aug.  Delacroix  (of  whom  she  was 
a  favourite  pupil).  Of  French  and  Italian  she  had  a  thorough  and  literary  mastery, 
and  how  well  she  knew  her  own  language  is  shown  by  the  sound  and  pure  English  of 
a  story  she  published  in  early  life,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Max  Lyle  {Fair  OaJts^  or 
The  Experiences  of  Arttold  Osborne^  M.D.^  2  vols.,  1S56).  My  mother  was  parUy 
of  Highland  descent  on  both  sides,  and  many  of  her  fine  qualities  were  very  character- 
istic of  that  race.  Before  her  marriage  she  took  an  active  part  in  many  good  works, 
and  herself  originated  the  useful  School  for  the  Blind  at  Bath,  in  a  room  which  she 
hired  with  her  pocket-money,  where  she  and  her  friend  Miss  Elwin  taught  such  of 
the  blind  poor  as  they  could  gather  together. 

In  the  tablet  which  he  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  family  burial-place  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Gulane,  her  husband  described  her  thus  : — '*  A  woman  singular  in  endow- 
ments, in  suffering,  and  in  faith  ;  to  whom  to  live  was  Chri.'^t,  to  die  was  gain." 

^  Mary  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  F.  Skipwith,  Esq.,  B.C.S. 
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(itself  probably  incomplete).  In  Council  he  invariably  "showed 
his  strong  determination  to  endeavour  to  deal  with  questions  on 
their  own  merits  and  not  only  by  custom  and  precedent."  •* 
Amongst  subjects  in  which  he  took  a  strong  line  of  his  own  in 
the  discussions  of  the  Council,  may  be  specially  instanced  his 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  cotton  duties  (in  which  he  defended 
native  Indian  manufactures  as  against  hostile  Manchester 
interests) ;  the  Vernacular  Press  Act,  the  necessity  for  which  he 
fully  recognised ;  and  the  retention  of  Kandahar,  for  which  he 
recorded  his  vote  in  a  strong  minute.  In  all  these  three  cases, 
which  are  typical  of  many  others,  his  opinion  was  overruled,  but 
having  been  carefully  and  deliberately  formed,  it  remained  un- 
affected by  defeat. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  Central  Asian  affairs,  Yule's 
opinion  always  carried  great  weight ;  some  of  his  most  com- 
petent colleagues  indeed  preferred  his  authority  in  this  field  to 
that  of  even  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  possibly  for  the  reason  given 
by  Sir  M.  Grant  Duff,  who  has  epigrammatically  described  the 
latter  as  good  in  Council  but  dangerous  in  counsel.^*^ 

Yule's  courageous  independence  and  habit  of  looking  at  all 
public  questions  by  the  simple  light  of  what  appeared  to  him 
right,  yet  without  fads  or  doctrinairism,  earned  for  him  the 
respect  of  the  successive  Secretaries  of  State  under  whom  he 
ser\'ed,  and  the  warm  regard  and  confidence  of  his  other 
colleagues.  The  value  attached  to  his  services  in  Council 
was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  period  of  ten 
years  (for  which  members  are  usually  appointed),  was  about  to 
expire.  Lord  Hartington  (now  Duke  of  Devonshire),  caused 
Yule's  appointment  to  be  renewed  for  life,  under  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  for  this  purpose  in  1885. 

His  work  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Committee, 
brought  him  into  communication  with  Miss  Florence  Nightingale, 
a  privilege  which  he  greatly  valued  and  enjoyed,  though  he  used 
to  say :  "  She  is  worse  than  a  Royal  Commission  to  answer,  and, 
in  the  most  gracious  charming  manner  possible,  immediately 
finds  out  all  I  don't  know!"  Indeed  his  devotion  to  the 
"Lady-in-Chief"  was  scarcely  less  complete  than  Kinglake's. 


**  ColIinson*s  Memoir  of  Yule. 

^  Sec  Notes  from  a  Diary,  1888-91. 
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In  1880,  Yule  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Government  Indian  Engineering  College  at  Cooper's  Hill,  a 
post  which  added  to  his  sphere  of  interests  without  materially 
increasing  his  work.  In  1882,  he  was  much  gratified  by  being 
named  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  more  especially  as  it  was  to  fill  one  of  the  two  vacancies 
created  by  the  deaths  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Dean  Stanley. 

Yule  had  been  President  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  from  1877, 
and  in  1885  was  elected  President  also  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  He  would  probably  also  have  been  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  but  for  an  untoward  incident. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  his  constant  determina- 
tion to  judge  all  questions  by  the  simple  touchstone  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right,  irrespective  of  personal  considerations.  It 
was  in  pursuance  of  these  principles  that,  at  the  cost  of  great 
pain  to  himself  and  some  misrepresentation,  he  in  1878 
sundered  his  long  connection  with  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  by  resigning  his  seat  on  their  Council,  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  adoption  of  what  he  considered  a  wrong 
policy.  This  severance  occurred  just  when  it  was  intended  to 
propose  him  as  President.  Some  years  later,  at  the  personal 
request  of  the  late  Lord  Aberdare,  a  President  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  that  great  Society,  Yule 
consented  to  rejoin  the  Council,  which  he  re-entered  as  a  Vice- 
President. 

In  1883,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  celebrated  its  Ter- 
centenary, when  Yule  was  selected  as  one  of  the  recipients 
of  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  His  letters  from  Edinburgh, 
on  this  occasion,  give  a  very  pleasant  and  amusing  account 
of  the  festivity  and  of  the  celebrities  he  met.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  chronicle  the  envious  glances  cast,  as  he  alleged,  by  some 
British  men  of  science  on  the  splendours  of  foreign  Academic 
attire,  on  the  yellow  robes  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Palms 
of  the  Institute  of  France !  Pasteur  was,  he  wrote,  the  one 
most  enthusiastically  acclaimed  of  all  who  received  degrees. 

I  think  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  M.  Renan  was 
in  England,  and  called  upon  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Yule,  and  others 
at  the  India  Office.  On  meeting  just  after,  the  colleagues 
compared  notes  as  to  their  distinguished  but  unwieldy  visitor. 
"  It  seems  that  le  style  n'est  pas  Phomme  menu  in  this  instance," 
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quoth  "  Ancient  Law  "  to  "  Marco  Polo."  And  here  it  may  be 
remarked  that  Yule  so  completely  identified  himself  with  his 
favourite  traveller  that  he  frequently  signed  contributions  to  the 
public  press  as  MARCUS  Paulus  Venetus  or  M.P.V.  His 
more  intimate  friends  also  gave  him  the  same  sobriquet^  and 
once,  when  calling  on  his  old  friend,  Dr.  John  Brown  (the 
beloved  chronicler  oi  Rab  and  his  Fricnds\  he  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  John  to  some  lion-hunting  American  visitors  as  "  our  Marco 
Polo."  The  visitors  evidently  took  the  statement  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  scrutinised  Yule  closely."^ 

In  1886  Yule  published  his  delightful  Avglo-Indian  Glossary^ 
with  the  whimsical  but  felicitous  sub-title  of  Hobson-Jobson  (the 
name  given  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  Army  in  India 
to  the  religious  festival  in  celebration  of  Hassan  and  Husain). 

This  Glossary  was  an  abiding  interest  to  both  Yule  and  the 
present  writer.  Contributions  of  illustrative  quotations  came 
from  most  diverse  and  unexpected  sources,  and  the  arrival 
of  each  new  word  or  happy  quotation  was  quite  an  event,  and 
gave  such  pleasure  to  the  recipients  as  can  only  be  fully  understood 
by  those  who  have  shared  in  such  pursuits.  The  volume  was 
dedicated  in  affecting  terms  to  his  elder  brother.  Sir  George 
Yule,  who,  unhappily,  did  not  survive  to  see  it  completed. 

In  July  1885,  the  two  brothers  had  taken  the  last  of  many 
happy  journeys  together,  proceeding  to  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Isles.  A  few  months  later,  on  13th  January  1886,  the  end  came 
suddenly  to  the  elder,  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  at  his  own 
door.^^ 

It  may  be  doubted  if  Yule  ever  really  got  over  the  shock  of 
this  loss,  though  he  went  on  with  his  work  as  usual,  and  served 
that  year  as  a  Royal  Commissioner  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  of  1886. 

From  1878,  when  an  accidental  chill  laid  the  foundations  of 
an  exhausting,  though  happily  quite  painless,  malady.  Yules 
strength  had  gradually  failed,  although  for  several  years  longer 
his  general  health  and  ener:;ics  still  appeared  unimpaired  to  a 
casual  observer.     The  condition  of  public  affairs  also,  in  some 


"^  The  identification  was  not  limited  to  Yule,  for  when  travelling  in  Kussia  many 
years  ago,  the  present  writer  was  introduced  by  an  ahsent-mindetl  Russian  savant  to 
his  colleagues  as  AlademoiselU  Marco  PauUrcna  ! 

'^  Sec  Note  on  Sir  George  Yule's  career  at  the  end  of  this  Memoir. 
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degree,  affected  his  health  injuriously.  The  general  trend  of 
political  events  from  1880  to  1886  caused  him  deep  anxiety  and 
distress,  and  his  righteous  wrath  at  what  he  considered  the 
betrayal  of  his  country's  honour  in  the  cases  of  Frere,  of  Gordon, 
and  of  Ireland,  found  strong,  and,  in  a  noble  sense,  passionate 
expression  in  both  prose  and  verse.  He  was  never  in  any  sense 
a  party  man,  but  he  often  called  himself  "  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
converts,"  />.  one  whom  Gladstonian  methods  had  compelled  to 
break  with  liberal  tradition  and  prepossessions. 

Nothing  better  expresses  Yule's  feeling  in  the  period  referred 
to  than  the  following  letter,  written  in  reference  to  the  R,  E. 
Gordon  Memorial,^^  but  of  much  wider  application  :  "  Will  you 
allow  me  an  inch  or  two  of  space  to  say  to  my  brother  officers, 
*  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposed  Gordon  Memorial.' 

"That  glorious  memory  is  in  no  danger  of  perishing  and 
needs  no  memorial.  Sackcloth  and  silence  are  what  it  suggests 
to  those  who  have  guided  the  action  of  England  ;  and  English- 
men must  bear  the  responsibility  for  that  action  and  share  its 
shame.  It  is  too  early  for  atoning  memorials ;  nor  is  it  possible 
for  those  who  take  part  in  them  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
a  repulsive  hypocrisy. 

"  Let  every  one  who  would  fain  bestow  something  in  honour 
of  the  great  victim,  do,  in  silence,  some  act  of  help  to  our  soldiers 
or  their  families,  or  to  others  who  are  poor  and  suffering. 

"In  later  days  our  survivors  or  successors  may  look  back 
with  softened  sorrow  and  pride  to  the  part  which  men  of  our 
corps  have  played  in  these  passing  events,  and  Charles  Gordon 
far  in  the  front  of  all ;  and  then  they  may  set  up  our  little 
tablets,  or  what  not— not  to  preserve  the  memory  of  our  heroes, 
but  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  own  record  of  the  illustrious 
dead." 

Happily  Yule  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  better  times  for 
his  country.  One  of  the  first  indications  of  that  national 
awakening  was  the  right  spirit  in  which  the  public,  for  the  most 
part,  received  Lord  Wolseley's  stirring  appeal  at  the  close  of 
1888,  and  Yule  was  so  much  struck  by  the  parallelism  between 
Lord  Wolseley's  warning  and  some  words  of  his  own  contained 


'^  Addressed  to  the  Editor,  RoycU  En^neer^  Journal^  who  did  not,  however, 
publish  it. 
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in  the  pseudo-Polo  fragment  (see  above,  end  of  Preface),  that  he 
sent  Lord  Wolseley  the  very  last  copy  of  the  1875  edition  of 
Marco  PolOy  with  a  vigorous  expression  of  his  sentiments. 

That  was  probably  Yule's  last  utterance  on  a  public  question. 
The  sands  of  life  were  now  running  low,  and  in  the  spring  of  1889, 
he  felt  it  right  to  resign  his  seat  on  the  India  Council,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  for  life.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Cross,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  successfully  urged  his  acceptance  of 
the  K.C.S.I.,  which  Yule  had  refused  several  years  before. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Viscount  Cross  subsequently  referred 
to  his  resignation  in  the  following  terms.  He  said :  "  A 
vacancy  on  the  Council  had  unfortunately  occurred  through  the 
resignation  from  ill-health  of  Sir  Henry  Yule,  whose  presence  on 
the  Council  had  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  natives  of 
the  country.  A  man  of  more  kindly  disposition,  thorough 
intelligence,  high-minded,  upright,  honourable  character,  he 
believed  did  not  exist ;  and  he  would  like  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  to  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  in  the  office  he  had  so  long  filled."  ^* 

This  year  the  Hakluyt  Society  published  the  concluding 
volume  of  Yule's  last  work  of  importance,  the  Diary  of  Sir 
William  Hedges.  He  had  for  several  years  been  collecting 
materials  for  a  full  memoir  of  his  great  predecessor  in  the 
domain  of  historical  geography,  the  illustrious  Rennell.^*  This 
work  was  well  advanced  as  to  preliminaries,  but  was  not 
sufficiently  developed  for  early  publication  at  the  time  of  Yule*s 
death,  and  ere  it  could  be  completed  its  place  had  been  taken  by 
a  later  enterprise. 

During  the  summer  of  1889,  Yule  occupied  much  of  his 
leisure  by  collecting  and  revising  for  re-issue  many  of  his  miscel- 
laneous writings.  Although  not  able  to  do  much  at  a  time, 
this  desultory  work  kept  him  occupied  and  interested,  and  gave 
him  much  pleasure  during  many  months.  It  was,  however, 
never  completed.     Yule   went  to   the  seaside  for  a  few  weeks 


"  Debate  of  27th  August,  1889,  as  rciwrtcd  in  The  Times  of  28th  August. 

'*  Yule  had  published  a  brief  l>ut  very  interesting  Memoir  of  Major  Rennell  in 
the  R.  E,  Journal  in  1881.  lie  was  extremely  proud  of  the  circumstance  that 
Rcnneirs  surviving  granddaughter  presented  to  him  a  beautiful  wax  medallion 
portrait  of  the  great  geographer.  This  wondertully  life-like  presentment  was 
bcfjueathed  by  Yule  to  his  friend  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  presented  it  to  the  Royal 
Society. 
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in  the  early  summer,  and  subsequently  many  pleasant  days 
were  spent  by  him  among  the  Surrey  hills,  as  the  guest  of 
his  old  friends  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Hooker.  Of  their 
constant  and  unwearied  kindness,  he  always  spoke  with  most 
affectionate  gratitude.  That  autumn  he  took  a  great  di-Jike  to  the 
English  climate ;  he  hankered  after  sunshine,  and  formed  many 
plans,  eager  though  indefinite,  for  wintering  at  Cintra,  a  place 
whose  perfect  beauty  had  fascinated  him  in  early  youth.  But 
increasing  weakness  made  a  journey  to  Portugal,  or  even  the 
South  of  France,  an  alternative  of  which  he  also  spoke,  very  in- 
expedient, if  not  absolutely  impracticable.  Moreover,  he  would 
certainly  have  missed  abroad  the  many  friends  and  multifarious 
interests  which  still  surrounded  him  at  home.  He  continued  to 
take  drives,  and  occasionally  called  on  friends,  up  to  the  end  of 
November,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  December  that 
increasing  weakness  obliged  him  to  take  to  his  bed.  He  was 
still,  however,  able  to  enjoy  seeing  his  friends — some  to  the  very 
end,  and  he  had  a  constant  stream  of  visitors,  mostly  old  friends, 
but  also  a  few  newer  ones,  who  were  scarcely  less  welcome.  He 
also  kept  up  his  correspondence  to  the  last,  three  attached 
brother  R.E/s,  General  Collinson,  General  Maclagan,  and  Major 
W.  liroadfoot,  taking  it  in  turn  with  the  present  writer  to  act  as 
his  amanuensis. 

On  PViday,  27th  December,  Yule  received  a  telegram  from 
Paris,  announcing  his  nomination  that  day  as  Corresponding 
Memlx;rofthe  Institute  of  France  (Academic  des  Inscriptions), 
one  of  the  few  distinctions  of  any  kind  of  which  it  can  still  be 
said  that  it  has  at  no  time  lost  any  of  its  exalted  dignity. 

An  honour  of  a  different  kind  that  came  about  the  same  time, 
and  was  scarcely  less  prized  by  him,  was  a  very  beautiful  letter  of 
farewell  and  benediction  from  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,^^ 
which  he  kept  under  his  pillow  and  read  many  times.  On  the 
28th,  he  dictated  to  the  present  writer  his  acknowledgment, 
also  by  telegraph,  of  the  great  honour  done  him  by  the  Institute. 
The   message   was    in    the   following   w^ords :    "  Reddo   gratias, 


'**  Knowing  his  vcncralinn  for  that  noble  lady,  I  hatl  written  to  tell  her  of  his  con- 
dition, and  to  ask  her  to  j;ive  him  this  last  pleasure  of  a  few  words.  The  response 
was  such  M  few  but  herself  could  write.  This  letter  was  not  to  be  found  after  my 
father's  death,  and  I  can  only  conjecture  that  it  must  cither  have  been  given  away  by 
himself  (which  is  most  improbable),  or  was  appropriated  by  Fome  unauthorised  outsider. 
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Illustrissimi  Domini,  ob  honorestanto  nimios  quanto  immeritos ! 
Mihi  robora  deficiunt,  vita  collabitur,  accipiatis  voluntatem  pro 
facto.  Cum  corde  pleno  et  gratissimo  moriturus  vos,  Illustrissimi 
Domini,  saluto.  YuLE." 

Sunday,  29th  December,  was  a  day  of  the  most  dense  black 
fog,  and  he  felt  its  oppression,  but  was  m\ich  cheered  by  a 
visit  from  his  ever  faithful  friend,  CoUinson,  who,  with  his  usual 
unselfishness,  came  to  him  that  day  at  very  great  personal 
inconvenience. 

On  Monday,  30th  December,  the  day  was  clearer,  and  Henry 
Yule  awoke  much  refreshed,  and  in  a  peculiarly  happy  and  even 
cheerful  frame  of  mind.  He  said  he  felt  so  comfortable.  He 
spoke  of  his  intended  book,  and  bade  his  daughter  write  about 
the  inevitable  delay  to  his  publisher :  "  Go  and  write  to  John 
Murray,"  were  indeed  his  last  words  to  her.  During  the  morn- 
ing he  saw  some  friends  and  relations,  but  as  noon  approached 
his  strength  flagged,  and  after  a  period  of  unconsciousness,  he 
passed  peacefully  away  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter  and  of 
an  old  friend,  who  had  come  from  Edinburgh  to  see  him,  but 
arrived  too  late  for  recognition.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
that  Yule  fell  asleep,  his  ** stately  message,"^®  was  being  read 
under  the  great  Dome  in  Paris.  Some  two  hours  after  Yule  had 
passed  away,  F.-M.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  called  on  an 
errand  of  friendship,  and  at  his  desire  was  admitted  to  see  the 
last  of  his  early  friend.  When  Lord  Napier  came  out,  he  said  to 
the  present  writer,  in  his  own  reflective  way :  "  He  looks  as  if  he 
had  just  settled  to  some  great  work."  With  these  suggestive 
words  of  the  great  soldier,  who  was  so  soon,  alas,  to  follow  his  old 
friend  to  the  work  of  another  world,  this  sketch  may  fitly  close, 


The  following  excellent  verses  (of  unknown  authorship)  on 
Yule's  death,  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Academy -.'"^ 

"  *  Moriturus  vos  saluto* 
Breathes  his  last  the  dying  scholar — 
Tireless  student,  brilliant  writer  ; 
He  *  salutes  his  age'  and  journeys 
To  the  Undiscovered  Countrv. 


™  So  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  DutY  well  calls  ii. 
'^  AcaiL'mVt  29th  March,  1890. 
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"There  await  him  with  warm  welcome 
All  the  heroes  of  old  Story — 
The  Venetians,  the  Ck  Polo, 
Marco,  Nicolo,  Maffeo, 
Odoric  of  Pordenone, 
Ibn  Batuta,  Marignolli, 
Benedict  de  Goes — *  Seeking 
Lost  Cathay  and  finding  Heaven.' 
Many  more  whose  lives  he  cherished 
With  the  piety  of  learning  ; 
Fading  records,  buried  pages, 
Failing  lights  and  fires  forgotten, 
By  his  energy  recovered. 
By  his  eloquence  re-kindled. 

*  Moriturus  vos  saluto ' 

Breathes  his  last  the  dying  scholar, 

And  the  far  off  ages  answer : 

IffwtortaUs  te  salutanL  D.  M.*' 

The  same  idea  had  been  previously  embodied,  in  very 
felicitous  language,  by  the  late  General  Sir  William  Lockhart, 
in  a  letter  which  that  noble  soldier  addressed  to  the  present 
writer  a  few  days  after  Yule*s  death.  And  Yule  himself  would 
have  taken  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  those  meetings  with  his  old 
travellers,  which  seemed  so  certain  to  his  surviving  friends.^ 

He  rests  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  his 
second  wife,  as  he  had  directed.  A  great  gathering  of  friends 
attended  the  first  part  of  the  burial  service  which  was  held  in 
London  on  3rd  January,  1890.  Amongst  those  present  were 
witnesses  of  every  stage  of  his  career,  from  his  boyish  days  at  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  downwards.  His  daughter,  of  course, 
was  there,  led  by  the  faithful,  peerless  friend  who  was  so  soon 
to  follow  him  into  the  Undiscovered  Country.*^*  She  and  his 
youngest  nephew,  with  two  cousins  and  a  few  old  friends,  followed 
his  remains  over  the  snow  to  the  graveside.  The  epitaph  subse- 
quently inscribed  on  the  tomb  was  penned  by  Yule  himself, 
but  is  by  no  means  representative  of  his  powers  in  a  kind  of 
composition  in  which  he  had  so  often  excelled  in  the  service  of 
others.  As  a  composer  of  epitaphs  and  other  monumental 
inscriptions  few  of  our  time  have  surpassed,  if  any  have  equalled 
him,  in  his  best  efforts. 

'^^  He  w»«i  much  pIcUKCcl,  I  remember,  by  a  letter  he  once  received  from  a  kindly 
FfHnciwnn  friar,  who  wrote  :  "  You  may  rest  assured  that  the  Beato  Odorico  will  not 
for^rct  nt)  you  hnvn  doiir  f(»r  him."' 

^  K.-M.  Ixml  Nitpicr  of  Majjdala,  died  14th  January,  1890. 
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George  Udny  Yule,  bom  at  Inveresk  in  1813,  passed  through  Haileybury 
into  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  1 8  years.  For 
twenty-five  years  his  work  lay  in  Eastern  Bengal.  He  gpradually  became 
known  to  the  Government  for  his  activity  and  good  sense,  but  won  a  far 
wider  reputation  as  a  mighty  hunter,  alike  with  hog-spear  and  double 
barrel.  By  1856  the  roll  of  his  slain  tigers  exceeded  four  hundred,  some  of 
them  of  special  fame ;  after  that  he  continued  slaying  his  tigers,  but 
ceased  to  count  them.  For  some  years  he  and  a  few  friends  used 
annually  to  visit  the  plains  of  the  Brahmaputra,  near  the  Garrow  Hills — an 
entirely  virgin  country  then,  and  swarming  with  large  game.  Yule  used  to 
describe  his  once  seeing  seven  rhinoceroses  at  once  on  the  great  plain, 
besides  herds  of  wild  buffalo  and  deer  of  several  kinds.  One  of  the  party 
started  the  theory  that  Noah's  Ark  had  been  shipwrecked  there  !  In  those 
days  George  Yule  was  the  only  man  to  whom  the  Maharajah  of  Nepaul,  Sir 
Jung  Bahadur,  conceded  leave  to  ^oot  within  his  frontier. 

Yule  was  first  called  from  his  useful  obscurity  in  1856.  The  year  before, 
the  Sonthals  in  insurrection  disturbed  the  long  unbroken  peace  of  the  Delta. 
These  were  a  numerous  non-Aryan,  uncivilised,  but  industrious  race,  driven 
wild  by  local  mismanagement,  and  the  oppressions  of  Hindoo  usurers  acting 
through  the  regulation  courts.  After  the  suppression  of  their  rising,  Yule 
was  selected  by  Sir  F.  Halliday,  who  knew  his  man,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
the  Bhagulpoor  Division,  containing  some  six  million  souls,  and  embracing 
the  hill  country  of  the  Sonthals.  He  obtained  sanction  to  a  code  for  the 
latter,  which  removed  these  people  entirely  from  the  Court  system,  and  its 
tribe  of  leeches,  and  abolished  all  intermediaries  between  the  Sahib  and  the 
Sonthal  peasant.  Through  these  measures,  and  his  personal  influence, 
aided  by  picked  assistants,  he  was  able  to  effect,  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  not  only  their  entire  pacification,  but  such  a  beneficial  change  in 
their  material  condition,  that  they  have  risen  from  a  state  of  barbarous 
penury  to  comparative  prosperity  and  comfort. 

George  Yule  was  thus  engaged  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  and  it 
soon  made  itself  felt  in  the  districts  under  him.  To  its  suppression  within 
his  limits,  he  addressed  himself  with  characteristic  vigour.  Thoroughly 
trusted  by  every  class — by  his  Government,  by  those  under  him,  by  planters 
and  by  Zemindars—  he  organised  a  little  force,  comprising  a  small  detach- 
ment of  the  5th  Regiment,  a  party  of  British  sailors,  mounted  volunteers 
from  the  districts,  etc.,  and  of  this  he  became  practically  the  captain. 
Elephants  were  collected  from  all  quarters  to  spare  the  legs  of  his  infantry 
and  sailors  ;  while  dog-carts  were  turned  into  limbers  for  the  small  three- 
pounders  of  the  seamen.  And  with  this  little  army  George  Yule  scoured 
the  Trans-Gangetic  districts,  leading  it  against  bodies  of  the  Mutineers, 
routing  them  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  and  out-manoeuvring  them  by 


*  Th»  notice  includes  the  greater  part  or  an  article  written  by  my  father,  and  published  in  the  Si. 
Jmmu^  Giuette  of  1 8th  January,  1886,  but  I  have  added  other  details  fiom  personal  recollection  and 
otkcT  sources. — A.  F.  V. 
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his  astonishing  marches,  till  he  succeeded  in  driving  them  across  the 
Nepaul  frontier.  No  part  of  Bengal  was  at  any  time  in  such  danger,  and 
nowhere  was  the  danger  more  speedily  and  completely  averted. 

After  this  Yule  ser\'ed  for  two  or  three  years  as  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Gudh,  where  in  1862  he  married  Miss  Pemberton,  the  daughter  of  a  very 
able  father,  and  the  niece  of  Sir  Donald  MacLeod,  of  honoured  and  beloved 
memory.  Then  for  four  or  five  years  he  was  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  where 
he  won  the  enduring  friendship  of  Sir  Salar  Jung.  "Everywhere  he  showed 
the  same  characteristic  firm  but  benignant  justice.  Everywhere  he  gained 
the  lasting  attachment  of  all  with  whom  he  had  intimate  dealings — except 
tigers  and  scoundrels." 

Many  years  later,  indignant  at  the  then  apparently  supine  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  Abyssinian  captives,  George  Yule 
wrote  a  letter  (necessarily  published  without  his  name,  as  he  was  then  on  the 
Governor-General's  Council),  to  the  editor  of  an  influential  Indian  paper, 
proposing  a  private  expedition  should  be  organised  for  their  delivery  from 
King  Theodore,  and  inviting  the  editor  (Dr.  George  Smith)  to  open  a  list  of 
subscriptions  in  his  paper  for  this  purpose,  to  which  Yule  offered  to  contribute 
£2000  by  way  of  beginning.  Although  impracticable  in  itself,  it  is  probable 
that,  as  in  other  cas^s,  the  existence  of  such  a  project  may  have  helped  to 
force  the  Government  into  action.  The  particulars  of  the  above  incident 
were  printed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Memoir  of  t/ie  Reif.  John  Wiisorty  but  are 
given  here  from  memory. 

From  Hyderabad  he  was  promoted  in  1867  to  the  Governor- General's 
Council,  but  his  health  broke  down  under  the  sedentary  life,  and  he  retired 
and  came  home  in  1869. 

After  some  years  of  country  life  in  Scotland,  where  he  bought  a  small 
property,  he  settled  near  his  brother  in  London,  where  he  was  a  principal 
instrument  in  enabling  Sir  George  Birdwood  to  establish  the  celebration  of 
Primrose  Day  (for  he  also  was  "one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  converts").  Sir 
George  Yule  never  sought  *  London  Society '  or  public  employment,  but  in 
1877  he  was  offered  and  refused  the  post  of  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Khedive 
under  the  Dual  control.  When  his  feelings  were  stirred  he  made  useful 
contributions  to  the  public  press,  which,  after  his  escape  from  official 
trammels,  were  always  signed.  The  very  last  of  these  {St,  James*  Gazeiiey 
24th  February  1885)  was  a  spirited  protest  against  the  snub  administered  by 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Colonies,  when  they  had 
generously  offered  assistance  in  the  Soudan  campaign.  He  lived  a  quiet, 
happy,  and  useful  life  in  London,  where  he  was  the  friend  and  unwearied 
helper  of  all  who  needed  help.  He  found  his  chief  interests  in  books  and 
flowers,  and  in  giving  others  pleasure.  Of  rare  unselfishness  and  sweet 
nature,  single  in  mind  and  motive,  fearing  God  and  knowing  no  other  fear, 
he  was  regarded  by  a  large  number  of  people  with  admiring  affection.  He 
met  his  death  by  a  fall  on  the  frosty  pavement  at  his  door,  in  the  very  act  of 
doing  a  kindness.  An  interesting  sketch  of  Sir  George  Yule's  Indian  career, 
by  one  who  knew  him  thoroughly,  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Edward  Braddon's 
T/iitly  Years  0/ Shikar.  An  account  of  his  share  in  the  origin  of  Primrose 
Day  appeared  in  the  Si.  Jamci  Gazette  during  1891. 
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Massclin,  Capitaine  du  Genie.  Paris, 
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1856  Narrative  of  Major  Phayre's  Mission 
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the  Governor-Cieneral  of  India  to 
the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855,  with 
Notices  of  the  Country,  Government, 
and  People.  By  Capt.  H.  Yule. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 
London,  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
1858,  4I0. 

1857  On  the  Geography  of  Burma  and  its 

Tributary  States,  in  illustration  of 
a  New  Map  of  those  Regions. 
{Journal  K.G.S.,  XXVII.  1857, 
pp.  54-108.) 

Notes  on  the   Geography  of  Burma, 

in   illustration    of  a   Map    of  that 


*  This  list  is  based  on  the  excellent  preliminary  List  compiled  by  E.  Delm.ir  Morgan,  published  in  the 
Scottish  Geogra^hiciU  Mofazine^  \<A.  vi.,  pp.  97-98,  but  the  present  compilers  have  much  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  entnes.  It  is,  however,  known  to  be  still  incomplete,  and  any  one  able  to  add  to 
the  lut,  will  greatly  oblige  the  compilers  by  sending  additions  to  the  Publisher.—A.  F.  Y. 
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Coantiy .  ( Praeedin^  R,  G.  S. ,  vol.  i. 
1857,  pp.  269.273.) 
1857  An  Account  of  the  Ancient  Baddhist 
Remains  at  Pagan  on  the  Irawadi. 
By  Capt.  H.  Yule.  {/our.  Asiatic 
Society^  Bengal^  XXVI.   1857,  pp. 

1-5'-) 

1861  A    few    notes   on    Antiquities    near 

Jubbulpoor.  By  Lieut. -Col.  H. 
Vulc.  {Journal  Asiatic  Society , 
Bengal,  XXX.  1861,  pp.  21 1 -21 5.) 

Memorandum      on     the     Countries 

between  Thibet,  Yunan,  and 
Burmah.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
Thomine  D'Mazure  {sic),  com- 
municated by  Lieut. -Col.  A.  P. 
Phavrc  (with  notes  and  a  comment 
by  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Vulc)  With  a 
Map  of  the  N.  E.  Frontier,  prejjared 
in  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor-Gen. 
of  India,  Calcutta,  Aug.  1 86 1. 
{/our.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal ,  XXX. 
1861,  pp.  367-383.) 

1862  Notes  of  a  brief  Vbit  to  some  of  the 

Indian  Remains  in  Java.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  Vule.  {four.  Asiatic 
Society  J  Bengal  y  XXXI.  1862,  pp. 
16-31.) 
Sketches  of  Java.  A  lecture  de- 
livered at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Bcthune  Society,  Calcutta,  13th 
Feb.  1862. 

Fragments  of  Unprofessional  Papers 

gathered  from  an  Engineer's  port- 
folio after  twenty-three  years 
of  service.     Calcutta,  1862. 

Ten  copies  printed  for  private 
circulation. 

1863  Alirabilia  de script  a.     The  Wonders 

of  the  East.  By  Friar  Jordanus,  of 
the  Order  of  Preachers  and  Bishop 
of  Columbum  in  India  the  Greater 
{circa  1 330).     Translated  from  the 

Latin  original,  as  published  at 
Paris  in    1839,   in    the   Recueil  de 

Voyages  cl  de  M^ moires y  of  the 
Society  of  Geography,  with  the 
addition  of  a  Commentary,  by 
Col.  H.  Yule,  London. 

Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society, 
M.DCCC.LXIII,  8vo,  p.  iv.-xvii.- 
68. 

Report  on  the  Passes  between  Arakan 

and  Burma  [written  in  1853].  {Papers 
on  Indian  Civil  Engineeringy  vol.  i. 
Roorkee. ) 
1866  Notices    of    Cathay.      {Proceedings y 
A\G.S.,X.  1866,  pp.  270-27S.) 

Cathay  and  the  Way  Thilhcr,  l>eing 

a  Collection  of  Mediaeval  Notices  of 
China.  Translated  and  Edited  by 
Col.  H.  Yule  W^ith  a  Pre- 
liminary  Essay  on  the  Intercourse 


between  China  and  the  Western 
Nations  previous  to  the  Discovery 
of  the  Cape  route.  London, 
printed  for  the  Hakluyl  Society. 
M.  DCCC  LX VI.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1866  The  Insurrection  at  Palermo. 
{Tsfmsy  29ih  Sep.,  1866.) 

Lake  People.     ( Tke  Athemrumy  No. 

2042,  15th  Dec  1866,  p.  804.) 

Letter  dated  Palermo,  3id  Dec 
1866. 
1 067  General  Index  to  the  third  ten 
Volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  Com- 
piled by  Col.  H.  Yule.  London, 
John  Murray,  M.DCCCLXVII, 
8vo,  pp.  228. 

A    Week's    Republic    at    Palermo. 

( Quarterly  Review y  Jan.  1 867. ) 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Sumach  {Rhus 

coriaria)y  in  the  Vicinity  of  Colli, 
near  Palermo.  By  Prof.  Inzenga. 
Translated  by  Col.  II.  Yule. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Qeghorn. 
From  the  Trans,  Bot.  Societyy 
vol.  ix.,  1 867 -68,  ppL  8vo,  p.  15. 
Original  first  published  m  the 
Annali  di  Agricoltura  Sicilianay 
redatti  per  C  Istituzione  del  Principe 
di  Castelnuevo.  Palermo,  1852. 
1868  Marco  Polo  and  his  Recent  Editors. 
{Quarterly  RevieWy  vol.  125,  July 
and  Oct.  1868,  pp.  133  and  166.) 

1870  An  Endeavour  to  Elucidate  Rashi- 

duddin's  Geographical  Notices  of 
India.  {/ourtuUR.  AsicUic  Society y 
N.S.  iv.  1870,  pp.  340-356.) 

Some     Account     of     the      Senbyu 

Pagoda  at  Mengiin,  near  the 
Burmese  Capital,  in  a  Memorandum 
by  Capt.  E.  H.  Sladen,  Political 
Agent  at  MandaU ;  with  Remarks 
on  the  Subject,  by  Col.  H.  Yule. 
{/bid.  pp.  406-429.) 

Notes    on     Analogies    of    Manners 

Ijetwcen  the  Indo-Chinese  and 
the  Races  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
{Re/^rt  Fortieth  Meeting  British 
Assoiiatiany  Liverpooly  Sept.  1870, 
p.  178.) 

1 87 1  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the 

Venetian,  Concerning  the  Kingdoms 
and  Marvels  of  the  East.  Newly 
translated  and  edited  with  notes. 
By  Col.  H.  Yule.  In  two  volumes. 
With  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 
London,  John  Murray,  187 1,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,   the 

Venetian,  concerning  the  Kingdoms 
and  Marvels  of  the  F^ast.  Newly 
translated  and  edited,  with  Notes, 
Maps,  and  other  Illustrations.     By 
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Col.  H.  Yule.  Second  edition. 
London,  John  Murray,  1875,  2 
Tols.  8vo. 

1  Address  by  Col.  H.  Yule.     {Report 

Forty- First    Muting   British    As- 
sociation^  Edinburgh,   Aug.    1S71, 
pp.  162-174.) 

2  A  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  River 

Oxus.  By  Captain  John  WcxkI, 
Indian  Navy.  New  edition,  edited 
by  his  Son.  With  an  Essay  on 
the  Geography  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Oxus.  By  Col.  H.  Yule.  With 
maps.  London,  John  Murray, 
1872.     In-8,  pp.  XC.-280. 

-  Papers  connected  with   the    Upper 

Oxus     Regions.        {Journal,    xlii. 

1872,  pp.  438-481.) 

-  Letter  [on  Yule*s  edition  of  Wood's 

Oxus\      {Ocean    Highways,    Feb. 
1874,  p.  475.) 
Palermo,  9tli  Jan.  1874. 

3  I..etter  [about  the  route  of  M.  Polo 

through  Southern  Kerman].   {Ocean 
Highways,  March,  1873,  p.  385.) 
Palermo,  nth  Jan.  1873. 

-  On  Northern  Sumatra  and  especially 

Achin.     {Ocean   Highways,    Aug. 

1873,  pp.  177-183.) 

-  Notes  on  Hwen  Thsang's  Account 

of  the  Principalities  of  Tokharistan, 
io  which  some  previous  Geographical 
Identifications  are  reconsidered. 
{Jour,  Royal  AsicUic  Society,  N.S. 
▼>•     1873,     pp.     92-120    and    p. 

278.) 
4.  Francis    Gamier    (In    Memoriam). 

{Ocean    Highways,    pp.    487-491.) 

March,  1874. 

-  Remarks  on    Mr.    Phillips's    Paper 

[Notices  0/ Southern  Mangt].   {Jour- 
nal, XLlV.  1874.  pp.  103-112.) 
Palermo,  22nd  Feb.  1874. 

-  [Sir    Frederic    Goldsmid'sJ    "  Tele- 

graph and  Travel."  {Geographical 
Afagaxine,  April,  1874,  p.  34  ; 
Oct.  1874,  pp.  300.303.) 
•  Geographical  Notes  on  the  Basins  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  Zarafshdn.  By 
the  late  Alexis  Fedchenko.  {Geog, 
Mag,,  May,  1874,  pp.  46-54.) 

-  [Mr.  Ashton  Dilke  on  the  Valley  of 

the  lU.]  {Geog.  Mag,,  June,  1874, 
p.  123.) 

Palermo,  i6th  May,  1874. 

-  The  j4tlas  Sinensis  and  other  Sinen- 

siana.    {Geog,  Mag,,  ist  July,  1847, 

pp.  147-148.) 

-  Letter  [on  Belasaghun].  {Geog.  Mag,, 

1st  July,  1874,  p.  167;  /did.  1st 
Sept.  1874,  p.  254.) 

Palermo,  17th  June,    1874;  8th 
Aug.  1874. 


1874  Bala  Sagun  and  Karakorum.      By 

Eugene  Schuyler.  With  note  by 
Col.  Yule.    {Geog.  Mag,^  ist  Dec. 

1874,  p.  389.) 

M.    Kbanikofl's    Identifications    of 

Names  in  Clavijo.  {/did,  pp.  389- 
390.) 

1875  Notes  [to  the  translation  by  Eugene 

Schuyler  of  Palladius's  version  of 
The  Journey  of  the  Chinese  Travel- 
ler, Chang  /^e-hui],  (Geog,  Mag,, 
1st  Jan.  1875,  pp.  7-1 1). 

Some    Unscientific    Notes    on    the 

Histoiy  of  Plants.  {Geog,  Mag,, 
1st  Feb.  1875,  pp.  49-51.) 

Trade  Routes    to    Western    China. 

{Geog,  Mag.,  April,  1875,  pp. 
97-101.) 

G.irden     of     Transmigrated     Soub 

[Friar  Odoric].  {Geog,  Mag,,  ist 
May,  1875,  pp.  137-138.) 

A  Glance  at  the  Results  of  the  Ex- 

pedition to  Hissar.  By  Herr  P. 
Lerch.      {Geog.    Mag.,    ist    Nov. 

1875.  pp.  334-339.) 

Kathay     or      Caihay.       {Johnson^s 

American  Cyclopaedia,^ 

Achfn.     {Encycl,  Brit,  9th  edition, 

1875,  L  pp.  95-97.) 
Afghanistan.     {Ibid,  y^  227-741.) 

Andaman  Islands,     (/bid,  II.  1875, 

pp.  11-13) 
India  [Ancient].    (Map  No.  31,  1874, 

in  An  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography, 

edited  by  William  Smith  and  George 

Grove.       Ix>ndon,    John    Murray, 

1875.) 

1876  Mongolia,  the  Tangut  Country,  and 

the  Solitudes  of  Northern  Tibet, 
being  a  Narrative  of  Three  Years' 
Travel  in  Eastern  High  Asia.  By 
Lieut. -Col.  N.  Prejevalsky,  of  the 
Russian  Staff  Corps ;  Mem.  of  the 
Imp.  Russ.  Geog.  Soc.  Translated 
by  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Col.  H.  Yule.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  London,  Sampson 
Low,  1876,  8vo. 

Tibet  .  .  .  Edited  by  C.  R.  Mark- 

ham.      Notice  of.      {Times,  1876, 

?) 

Eastern     Persia.       Letter.       {The 

Athemeum,  No.  2559,  iith  Nov. 
1876.) 

Review  of  H,  HowortKs  History  of 

the  Mongols,  Part  I.  {The  Athai- 
aum.  No.  2560,  i8th  Nov.  1876, 
pp.  654-656. )  Correspondence. 
{/bid.  No.  2561,  25th  Nov.  1876.) 

Review  of   7\  E,  Gordon^ s  Roof  of 

the  World,  {The  Academy,  15th 
July,  1876,  pp.  49-50- ) 
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1876  Camlxxlia.    {Encycl,  Brit,  IV.  1876, 

pp.  723726.) 

1877  Champa.     {Geo^^.  Mag.^  1st  March, 

1877,  pp.  66-67.) 

Article  written  for  the  Etuycl. 
Brit.  9th  edition,  but  omitted  for 
reasons  which  the  writer  did  not 
clearly  understand. 

Quidy  si  MundtiS  evolvatur?    (Spec- 

tator,   24th  March,  1877.) 

Written  in  1875.— Signed  Mar- 
cus Paulijs  Venetus. 

On   Ix>uis  de   Backer's   L^ Extreme- 

Orient  au  MoycH'Age.  {The 
Athctmum,    No.    2598,    lltli    Aug. 

1877,  pp.   174-175.) 

-  On  r.  Dabry  de  Thiersant's  Catholi- 

cisme  en  Chine.  {The  AthenLCum, 
No.  2599,  iSlhAug.  1877,  pp.  209- 
210.) 

Review  of  Thomas  de  Quincey,  His 

Life  and  Writiui;s.   By  II.  A.  Pa^e. 
(limes,  27th  Aug.  1877.) 
— ^—  Companions  of   Faust.      Letter    on 
the  Claims  of  P.  Castaldi.     ( Times, 
Sept.   1877.) 

1878  The  late  Col.  T.   G.    Montgomeric, 

R.E.  (Bengal).  (A'.  E.  Journal, 
April,  1878.)     8vo,  pp.  8, 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society ;  being  the 
Record  of  a  Protest.  By  Col. 
H.  Yule  and  II.  M.  Hyndman 
B.A.,  F.R.G.S.  London:  Bickers 
and  Son,  1878,  8vo,  pp.  48 
■  Review  of  Burma,  Past  and  Present ; 

ivith  Personal  P  -miniscenccs  of  the 
Country.  By  Lieut. -Gen.  Albert 
Fytche.  (The  Athen<Tumy  No. 
2634,  20lh  April,  1878,  pp.  499- 
500.) 

Kayal.    (The  Athenaum,  No.  2634, 

20lh  April,  1878,  p.  515.) 
Letter  dated  April,  1878. 

Missions  in  Southern  India.     (Letter 

to  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  20th  June, 
1878.) 

Mr.  Stanley  and  his  Letters  of  187 «;. 

(Letter  to  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  30th 
Jan.  1878.) 

Review  oi  Pichtlufen'^s  China,  Bd.  I. 

(The  Academy,    13th    April,   1878, 

pp.  3i5-3'6.) 

[A    foreshadowing    of    the     Phono- 

graph.] (7'he  Athenaum,  No. 
2636,  4th  May,  1878.) 

1879  A  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Services 

of  Maj.-Gen.  W.  W.  H.  Greathcd, 
C.B.,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal), 
(1826-1878).  Compiled  by  a  Friend 
and  Brother  Officer.  Lond(»n, 
printed  for  private  circulation, 
1879,  8vo,  pp.  57. 


1879  Review  of  Gaur:  its  Ruins  and 
Inscriptions.  By  John  Henry 
Ravenshaw.  ( The  Athemrum,  No. 
2672,  liih  Jan.  1879,  pp.  42-44.) 

Wellington  College.     (Letter  to  Fall 

Mall  Gazette^  14th  April,  1879.) 

Dr.        Holub's       Travels.         (Th 

Athettttum,    No.    2710,    4th    Oct 

1879,  pp.  436-437.) 

Letter    to    Comm.     Berchet,    dated 

2nd  Dec.  1878.  (Archiviv  I'endo 
XV  n.  1879,  pp.  360-362.) 

R^^ardinc^  some  documents  dis- 
covered by  tne  Ab.  Cav.  V.  Zanelti. 

Gaur.     (Encyclop.    Brit,    X.  1 879, 

pp.  1 1 2- 1 16.) 

Ghazni.     (Ibid.  pp.  559-562.) 

Gilgit.     (Ibid.  pp.  596-599.) 

Singular         Coincidences.  (Tkt 

AtJienaum^    No.    2719,    6th    Dec 

1879.) 
18S0  [Brief  Obituary  Notice  of]  General 
W.CMacleod.    (Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
10th  April,  1880.) 

[Obituary  Notice  of]  Gen.    W.    C 

Macleod.  (Proc.  R.  Geog.  Soc,, 
June,  1880.) 

yVn  Ode  in  Brown  Pig.     Suggested 

by  reading  Mr.  Lang  s  Ballades  in 
Blue  China.  [Signed  Marcus 
Paulus  Venetus.]  (St.  Jamei 
Gazette,  17th  Tuly,  1^80.) 

Notes  on  Analogies  of  Manners  be- 

tween the  Indo-Chinese  Races  and 
the  Races  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago. By  Col.  Yule  {Jount. 
Anthrop.  Inst,  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland^  vol.  ix.,  1880,  pp. 
290-301.) 

Sketches  of  Asia  in  the  Thirteenth 

Century  and  of  Marco  Polo's 
Travels,  delivered  at  Ro)*al 
Engineer  Institute,  i8th  Nov. 
1880. 

[This  Lecture,  with  slight 
modification,  was  also  delivered 
on  otlier  occasions  both  before  and 
after.  Doubtful  if  ever  fully  reported. 

Dr.     Holub's     Collections.      \  The 

Athenaum^  No.  2724,  loth  Jan. 
1880.) 

-  —  Prof.    Max   Miiller's    Paper    at   the 

Royal  Asiatic  Society.  (The 
At'heneeum,    No.    2731,    28th    Feb. 

1880,  p.  285.) 

The     Temple    of     Buddha     Gaya. 

(Review 01  Dr.  Rajendraldla  Mitrds 
Buddha  Gaya.)  (Sat,  Rev.,  27th 
March,  1870.) 

Mr.   Gladstone  and  Count  Karoiyi. 

(Letter  to  The  Examiner^  22nd 
May,  1880,  signed  TristraM 
Shandy.) 
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1880  Stupa     of     Barhut.       [Review     of 
Cunningham's  work.] 
{So/,  Rev,^  5th  June,  1880.) 

From    Africa :    Southampton,    Fifth 

October,  1880. 

[Verses  to  Sir  Bartle  Frcre.] 
{Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Ma^zitu^ 
Nov.  1880.) 

Review  of  H,  Howori/is  History  of 

the  Mongols,  Part  II.  i^The 
Athntaum^  No.  2762,  2nd  Oct. 
1880,  pp.  425-427.) 

/Vr^<;/^«  w/,  a  Rhineland  Rhapsody. 

(Printed  for  private  circulation 
only. ) 

Hindd-Kush.   (Encyclop.     Brit,  XI. 

1880,  pp.  837-839.) 

The    River    of   Golden    Sand,    the 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
China  and  Eastern  Tibet  to  Burmah, 
With  Illustrations  and  ten  Maps 
from  Original  Surveys.  By  Capt. 
W.  Gill,  Royal  Engineers.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay.  By  Col.  H. 
Yule,  London,  Johii  Murray, 
.  .  .   1880,  2  vols,  ovo,  pp.  95-420, 

11-453. 

The  River  of  Golden  Sand  :    Being 

the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
China  and  Eastern  Tibet  to  Burmah. 
By  the  Ute  Capt.  W.  Gill,  R.E. 
Condensed  by  Edward  Colborne 
Baber,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.M.'s 
Legation  at  Peking.  Edited,  wiih 
a  Sicmoir  and  Introductory  Essay, 
by      Col.       H.      Yule.  With 

Portrait,  Map,,  and  Woodcuts. 
London,  John  Murray,   1883,  8vo., 

PP-  141-332. 

Memoir  of  Captain  W.   Gill,   K.E., 

and  Introductory  Essay  as  prefixed 
to  the  New  Edition  of  the  '*  River  of 
Golden  Sand."  By  Col.  H.  Yule. 
London,  John  Murray,  .  .  .  1S84, 
8vo.  [Paged  19- 141.] 
iSSi  [Notice  on  William  Yule]  in 
Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  Briti.sh 
Museum.    By  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid. 

{l^he  Athetiaunt,  No.  2813,  24th 
ScpL  1 88 1,  pp.  401-403.) 

II  Beato  Odonco  di  Pordenone,  cd  i 

suoi  Viaggi :  Cenni  dettaii  dal  Col. 
Enrico  Yule,  quando  s'inaugurava  in 
Pordenone  il  Busto  di  Odorico  11 
giomo,  23*  Settembre,  MDCCC- 
LXXXI,  8vo.  pp.  8. 

1 1  wen     T'sang.       (Encyclop.     Brit. 

XII.  1881,  pp.  418-419.) 

Ibn  Batuta.     [ibid,  pp.  607-609.) 

KAfirislin.     (Ibid.    XIII.   1881,  pp. 


820-823.) 
Major  James  Rennell,  F.R.S.,  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers.    [Reprinted  from 


the  Royal  Engineers'  Jounial],  8vo., 
pp.  16. 

(Dated  7th  Dec.  1881.) 

1581  Notice    of  Sir  William    E.    Baker. 

[St.  fames'  Gazette,  27th  Dec. 
1881.) 

Parallels  [Matthew   Arnold   and  de 

Barros].  (l^ke  Atluineum,  No. 
2790,  1 6th  April,  iSSi,  pp.  536.) 

1582  Memoir     of     Gen.      Sir      William 

Erskine  Baker,  K.C.B.,  Royal 
Engineers  (Bengal).  Compiled  by 
two  old  friends,  brother  officers 
and  pupils.  London.  Printed  for 
private  circulation,  1 882,  8vo., 
pp.  67. 

By  H.   Y  [ule]  and  R.  M.  [Gen. 
R.  JSIaclaganJ. 

Etymological   Notes.      {7 lie  Athen- 

teurn.  No.  2837,  nth  March,  1882; 
No.  2840,  1st  April,  1882,  p.  413.) 
Lhdsa.     {Encyclop,  Brit.  XIV.  1882, 

pp.  496-503-) 
-  Ifadono.    {'rhe AtheniTtdrnyNo,  2S46, 
13th  May,  1882,  p.  602.) 

Dr.  John  l)ro\\n.     {77ie  AtAenicum, 

No.  2S47,  20lh  May,  1882,  pp.  635- 

636.) 

A  Manuscript  of  Marco  Polo.     ( Ths 

Athenituvi,  No.  2851,  17th  June, 
1882,  pp.  765-766.) 

[About     Baron      Nordenskiold's 
Facsimile  Edition.] 

Renew  of  Ancient  India  as  described 

by  Ktesias  the  Knidian,  etc.  By 
J.  W.  M'Crindle.  {The Athcnaum, 
No.    2S60,    19th    Aug.     1882,   pp. 

237-238.) 

The  Silver  Coinage  of  Thil)et.  (Re- 
view of  Terrien  de  Lacouperie's 
Paper. )  ( lyte  Academy^  19th  Aug. 
1S82,  PP    140-141.) 

Review  of  7 he  Indian  Balhara  and 

the  Arabian  Intercourse  with  India. 
By       Edward       Thomas.         {7^he 
Athetucum,   No.    2S66,  30th  Sept. 
1SS2,  pp.  428-429.) 

The  Expedition  of  Professor  Palmer, 

Capt.  Gill,  and  Lieut.  Charrington. 
(Letter  in  The  7vnes,  l6th  Oct. 
1S82.) 

Obituary     Notice    of    Dr.     Arthur 

Bumell.     {Times,  20th  Oct.  1882.) 

Capt.    William    Gill,  R.E.    [Notice 

of).     {The  Ivues,  31st  Oct.  1882.) 
See  supra,  first  col.  of  this  page. 

Notes  on  the  Oldest  Records  of  the 

Sea  Route  to  China  from  Western 
Asia.  By  Col.  Yule.  Proc, 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  Monthly  Record  of  Geography^ 
Nov.  No.  18S2,  8vo. 
Proceedings,  N.S.  IV.   1S82,  pp. 
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649-660.  Read  at  the  Geographical 
Section,  Brit.  Assoc.,  Southampton 
Meeting,  augmented  and  revised  by 
the  author. 

1883  Lord   Lawrence.      [ReWcw  of  Life 

of  Lord  lunvrence.  By  R.  Bos- 
worth  Smith.]  {Quarterly  Review^ 
vol.  155,  April,  1883,  pp.  289- 
326.) 

Review  of  Across  ChrysL     By  A.  R. 

Colquhoun.  {The  Athenaum^  No. 
2900,  26th  May,  1883,  pp.  663-665.) 

La  Terra  del  Fuoco  e  Carlo  Darwin. 

(Extract  from  Letter  published  by  the 
Fanfulla,  Rome  2nd  June,  1 883.) 

I  low  was  the  Trireme  rowed  ?    ( The 

Academy^  6th  Oct.  1883,  p.  237.) 

Across   ChrysL       {The    Athemvum^ 

No.  2922,  27th  Oct.  1883.) 

Political    Fellowship    in   the    India 

Council.  (Letter  in  The  Times^ 
1 5th  Dec.  1 883. )  [Heading  was  not 
Yule's.] 

Maldive   Islands.     {Encyclop.    Brit. 

XV.  18S3,  pp.  327-332.) 

Mandcville.     {Ihid,  pp.  473-475.) 

1884  A  Sketch  of   the    Career  of   Gen. 

John  Reid  Becher,  C.B.,  Royal 
Engineers  (Bengal).  By  an  old 
friend  and  brother  officer.  Printed 
for  private  circulation,  1884,  8vo, 
pp.  40. 

Rue    Quills.     {The    Academy^    No. 

620,  22nd  March,  1884,  pp.  204- 
205.)  Reprinted  in  present  ed.  of 
Marco  Polo,  vol.  ii.  p.  596. 

Lord     Canning.       (Letter    in     The 

Times y  2nd  April,  1884.) 

Sir  Bartle  Frere   [Letter  respecting 

Memorial  of].  {St.  James^  Gazette^ 
27th  July,  1884.) 

Odoric.      {Encyclop.    Brit.    XVHI. 

1884,  pp.  728-729.) 

Ormus.     {Ibid.  pp.  856-858.) 

1885  Memorials    of    Gen.     Sir     Edward 

Harris  Greathed,  K.C.  B.  Com- 
piled by  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  Alex. 
Cunningham  Robertson,  C.  H. 
Printed  for  private  circulation. 
(With  a  prefatory  notice  of  the 
compiler.)  London,  Harrison  & 
Sons,  .  .  .   1885,  8vo,  pp.  95. 

The  Prefatory  Notice  of  Gen. 
A.  C.  Robertson  is  by  H.  Yule, 
June,  1885,  p.  iii.-viii. 

Anglo-Indianisms.      (Letter  in   the 

St.  James'  Gazette,  30th  July,  1885.) 

Obituary    Notice    of    Col.     Grant 

Allan,  Madras  Army.  {From  the 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette^  22nd 
Aug.  1885.) 

Shameless  Advertisements.     (Letter 

in  The  Times,  28th  Oct.  1885.) 


1886  Marco  Polo.     (Encychp.  Brit.  XL\. 

1885,  pp.  404-409-) 

Prester  John.      {Ibid.  p^.  714-718.) 

Brief  Notice  of  Sir   Edward  Clivc 

Bayley.  Pages  ix.-xiv.  [Prefixed 
to  The  History  of  India  as  told 
by  its  own  Historians:  Gujarat. 
By  the  late  Sir  Edward  Clive  Bay- 
ley.]    London,  Allen,  1886,  8vo. 

Sir     George      Udny     Yule.         In 

Memoriam.  {St.  Jamc^  Gazette, 
iSihJan.  1886.) 

Cacothanasia.        [Political      Verse, 

Signed  Mitfif  'AEIAE  {St.  Jamei 
Gazette,  1st  Feb.  1886.) 

William    Kay.    D.D.     [Notice   of]. 

(Letter  to  The  Guardioft,  3rd  Feb. 
1886.) 

Col.   George  Thomson,  C.B.,  R,E, 

{Royal  Engineer^  Journal^  1886.) 

Col.  George  Thomson,  C.B.    [Note]. 

{St.  Janui  Gazette f  i6th  Feb. 
1886.) 

Hidden  Virtues  [A  Satire  on  W.  E. 

G ladstone].  ( Letter  to  the  St.  Jamei 

Gazette,  21st  March,  1886.     Signed 

M.  P.  V.) 
Burma,  Past  and  Present.      {Quart. 

Rev.  vol.  162,  Jan.  and  April,  1886, 

pp.  210-238.) 
Errors  of  Facts,  in  two  well-known 

Pictures. 
{The  Athenaum,  No.  3059,  12th 

June,  1886,  p.  788.) 
[Obituary    Notice    of]    LieuL-Gen. 

Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I., 

G.C.M.G.     {Proc.    R.G.S.,   N.S. 

1886,  VIIL  pp.  103-112.) 

*'  Lines  suggested  by  a  Portrait  in 

the  Millais  Exhibition." 

Privately  printed  and  (though 
never  publishe<i)  widely  circulate. 
These  powerful  verses  on  Gladstone 
are  those  several  times  referred  to 
by  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duflf^  in 
his  published  Diaries. 

Introductory  Remarks  on  The  Rock- 
Cut  Caves  and  Statues  of  Bamian. 
By  Capt.  the  Hon.  M.  G.  Tallwt 
{Joum.  R.  As.  Soc.  N.S.  XVIII. 
1886,  pp.  323-329-) 

Opening  Address.     {Ibid.  pp.  i.-v.) 

Opening   Address.     {IHd.    xix.  pp. 

i.-ni.) 

Hobson-Jobsoniana.      By    H.    Yule 

{Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  L 
1886,  pp.  1 19-140.) 

HoBSON-JOBSON  :  Being  a  Glossary 

of  Anglo-Indian  Colloquial  Words 
and  Phrases,  and  of  Kindred  Terms ; 
etymological,  historical,  geographi- 
cal, and  discursive.  By  Col.  H. 
Yule,  and   the  late  Arthur  Coke 
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Bnmcll,  Ph.D.,  CLE.,  author  of 
"The  Elements  of  South  Indian 
Palaeography/' etc.,  London,  John 
Murray,  1 886.  (All  rights  reserved), 
8vo,  p.  xliii.-87o.     I^eface,  etc. 

A  new  edition  is  in  preparation 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William 
Crooke  ( 1902). 

1 886  John  Bun^-an.     (Letter  in  5/.  James' 

Gazette^    circa     31st     Dec.     1886. 

Signed  M.  P.  V.) 
Reniiell.  {Encyclop.  Brit.  XX.  1 886, 

pp.  398-401.) 
Ruhruquis  {Ibid,  XXI.  1886,  pp.  46- 

47.) 

1887  Lieut. -Gen.     W.     A.     Crommelen, 

C.B.,     R.E.      {Royal     Engineer^ 

Journal,  1887.) 
[Obituary    Notice]   Col.   Sir  J.    U. 

Bateman  Champain.     {Times ,  2nd 

Feb.  1887). 
"Pulping  Public   Records."    {Notes 

and  Qturies,  19th  March,  1887.) 

A    Filial    Remonstrance     (Political 

Verses).  Signed  M.  P.  V.  {St. 
Jamei  Gazette,  8th  Aug.  1887.) 

Memoir  of  Major-Gen.  J.  T.  Boileau, 

R.E.,  F.R.S.  By  C.  R.  Low,  LN., 
F.R.G.S.  With  a  Preface  by  Col.  H. 
Yule,  C.B.,  London,  Allen,  1887. 

The  Diary  of  William  Hedges,  Esq. 

(afterwards  Sir  William  Hedges), 
during  his  Agency  in  Bengal ;  as 
well  as  on  his  voyage  out  and  return 
ovcrLind  (1681-1687).  Transcribed 
for  the  Press,  with  Introductor)- 
Notes,  etc,  by  R.  Barlow,  Esq., 
and  illustrated  by  copious  extracts 
from  unpublishea  records,  etc.,  by 
Col.  H.  Yule.  Pub.  for  Hakluyt 
Society.  London,  1887-1889,  3 
vols.  8vo. 

1888  Concerning      some      little      known 

Travellers  in  the  East.  {Asiatic 
Quarterly   Review,    V.    1888,    pp. 

3I2-335-) 

No.  I. — George  Strachan. 

Concerning      some      little      known 

Travellers  in  the  East.  {Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review,  VI.  1888,  pp. 
382-398.) 

No.  II.— William,  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh ;  Sir  Henr)'  Skipwith ;  and 
others. 

Notes  on  the  St.  James's  of  the  6th 

Jan.  [A  Budget  of  Miscellaneous 
interesting  criticism.]  (Letter  10 
St,  Jame?  Gazette,  gih  Jan.  1 8SS. ) 

Deflections  of  the  Nile.     (Letter  in 

The  Times,  15th  Oct.  iSSS.) 

The  History  of  the  Pill  l)iani«md, 

being  an  excerpt  from  Documentary 
Contributions    to    a   Bi(>gruphy  of 

VOL.    I. 


Thomas  Pitt,  prepared  for  issue  [in 
Hedges*  Diar>]  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society.  London,  1888,  8vo.  pp.  23. 
Fifty  Copies  printed  for  private 
circulation. 
1889  The  Remains  of  Pagan.  By  H. 
Yule.  {Triibner's  Record,  3rd  ser. 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  1889,  p.  2.) 

To  mtroduce  notes  by  Dr.  E. 
Forchamnicr. 

A  Coincident  Idiom.     By  H.  Yule. 

{Triibtiet^s  Record,  3rd  ser.  vol.  i. 
pt.  iii.  pp.  84-85.) 

The  Indian  Congress  [a  Disclaimer]. 

(Letter  to  The  Times,  istjan.  1889.) 

Arrowsmith,  the  Friend  of  Thomas 

Poole.     (Letter  in    The  Academy, 
9th  Feb.  1889,  p.  96.) 
Biographies  ok  Sir  Henry  Yule. 

Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule,  K.C.S.I., 

C.B.,  LL.D.,  R.E.  By  General 
Robert  Maclagan,  R.E.  {Proceed, 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  XII.  1890,  pp. 
108-113.) 

Colonel   Sir  Henry  Yule,  K.C.S.I., 

C.B.,  LL.D.,  R.E.,  etc.  (With  a 
Portrait).  By  E.  Delniar  Morgan. 
{Scottish  Geographical  Magazine, 
VI.  1890,  pp.  93-98.)  Contains  a 
very  good  Bibliography. 

Col.  Sir  H.  Yule,  R.E.,C.B.,K.C.S.I., 

by  Maj.-Gen.  T.  B.  Collinson, 
R.E.,  Royal  Engineers^  Journal, 
March,  1890.  [This  is  the  best  of 
the  Notices  of  Yule  which  appeared 
at  the  time  of  his  death.] 

Sir   Henry    Yule,    K. C.S.I  ,     C.B., 

LL.D.,  K.E.,  by  E.  H.  GiglioU. 
Roma,  1890,  ppt.  8vo,  pp.  8. 

Eslratto  dal  Bollettino  della 
SocietH  Geograjica  Italiana,  Marzo, 
1890. 

Sir  Henry  Yule.     By  J.  S.  Qotton]. 

{The  Academy,  nth  Jan.  1 890,  No. 
923,  pp.  26-27. ) 

Sir  Henry  Yule.     {The  Athemcum, 

No.  3245,  4lh  Jan.  1900,  p.  17 ; 
No.  3246,  nth  Jan.  p.  53;  No. 
3247,  i8th  Jan.  p.  88.) 

In    Memoriam.      Sir   Henry    Yule. 

By  D.   M.      {7he   Academy,    29th 


March,  1 890,  p.  222.) 

See 
work. 


\r 


See    end  of  Memoir  in    present 


Le  Colonel  Sir  Henr>'  Yule.  Par  M. 
Henri  Cordier.  Y.xX.taxi  Am  Journal 
Asiatiquc.  Paris,  Imprimerie 
nationale,  MDCCCXC,  in-8,  pp. 
26. 

The  same,  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^tl  di 
Gcoi^rajhhie.    Par  M.  Henri  Cordier. 
1890,  8vo,  pp.  4. 
Meeting  17th  Jan.  1890. 


/ 
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1889  Baron  F.  von  Richthofen.  (Krr- 
handlungen  der  Gtsellschaft  fur 
Erdkunde  tu  Berlin^  xvii.  2.) 

Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule,  R.E.,  C.B., 

K. C.S.I.  Memoir  bj'  General  R. 
Maclagan,y<»//7f.  R.  Asiatic  Society ^ 
1890. 

'—  Memoir  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule, 
R.E.,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  etc 
By  Coutts  Trotter.     {Proceedings  of 
the  Royal   Society  of  Edinburghy 
1 89 1,  p.  xHii.  top.  Ivi.) 


1889  Sir  Heniy  Yale  (1820-1889). 

Cootls  Trotter.     {Did,  of  Natio 
Biography y  Ixiii.  pp.  405-407. ) 

1903  Memoir  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yi 
R.E.,  C.B.,  K.CS,I.,  Corr.  Ir 
France,  by  bis  daughter,  A 
Frances  Yule,  L.A.S0C.  Ant  Sc( 
etc  Written  for  third  edition 
Yule*s  Marco  Polo.  Reprinted 
private  circulation  only. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTICES. 

* 

I.  Obscurities  in  the  History  of  his  Life  and  Book. 

Ramusio's  Statements. 

I.  With  all  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Marco  Polo's  Book  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  it  would  have  continued  to  exer- 
cise such  fascination  on  many  minds  through  succes-  obscurities 

of  Polo's 

sive  generations  were  it  not  for  the  difficult  questions  Book,  and 

*•  ,  personal 

which   it  suggests.     It  is  a  great  book   of   puzzles,  History. 
whilst  our  confidence  in  tlje  man's  veracity  is  such  that  we  feel 
certain  every  puzzle  has  a  solution. 

And  such  difficulties  have  not  attached  merely  to  the 
identification  of  places,  the  interpretation  of  outlandish  terms, 
or  the  illustration  of  obscure  customs ;  for  strange  entangle- 
ments have  perplexed  also  the  chief  circumstances  of  the 
Traveller's  life  and  authorship.  The  time  of  the  dictation  of 
his  Book  and  of  the  execution  of  his  Last  Will  have  been 
almost  the  only  undisputed  epochs  in  his  biography.  The 
year  of  his  birth  has  been  contested,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
has  not  been  recorded ;  the  critical  occasion  of  his  capture  by 
the  Genoese,  to  which  we  seem  to  owe  the  happy  fact  that  he 
did  not  go  down  mute  to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  chronological  difficulties ;  there  are  in  the 
various  texts  of  his  story  variations  hard  to  account  for ;  the 
very  tongue  in  which  it  was  written  down  has  furnished  a 
question,  solved  only  in  our  own  age,  and  in  a  most  unexpected 
manner. 


2  INTRODUCTION 

2.  The  first  person   who  attempted   to  gather  and   string 
lUmusio,      the   facts  of  Marco   Polo's   personal   history  was  his 

his  earliest 

biographer,    countrvman,   the   celebrated   John   Baptist    Ramusio. 

His  account 

of  Polo.  His  essay  abounds  in  what  we  now  know  to  be  errors 
of  detail,  but,  prepared  as  it  was  when  traditions  of  the  Tra- 
veller were  still  rife  in  Venice,  a  genuine  thread  runs  through 
it  which  could  never  have  been  spun  in  later  days,  and  its 
presentation  seems  to  me  an  essential  element  in  any  full 
discourse  upon  the  subject. 

Ramusio's  preface  to  the  Book  of  Marco  Polo,  which  opens 
the  second  volume  of  his  famous  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  and  is  addressed  to  his  learned  friend  Jerome  Fra- 
castoro,  after  referring  to  some  of  the  most  noted  geographers 
of  antiquity,  proceeds  :  * — 

"  Of  all  that  I  have  named,  Ptolemy,  as  the  latest,  possessed  the  greatest 
extent  of  knowledge.  Thus,  towards  the  North,  his  knowledge  carries 
him  beyond  the  Caspian,  and  he  is  aware  of  its  being  shut  in  all  round 
like  a  lake, — a  fact  which  was  unknown  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
though  the  Romans  were  already  lords  of  the  world.  But  though  his  know- 
ledge extends  so  far,  a  tract  of  1 5  degrees  beyond  that  sea  he  can  describe 
only  as  Terra  Incognita  ;  and  towards  the  South  he  is  fain  to  apply  the 
same  character  to  ail  beyond  the  Equinoxial.  In  these  unknown  regions, 
as  regards  the  South,  the  first  to  make  discoveries  have  been  the  Portu- 
guese captains  of  our  own  age ;  but  as  regards  the  North  and  North- 
East  the  discoverer  was  the  Magnifico  M^sser  Marco  Polo,  an  honoured 
nobleman  of  Venice,  nearly  300  years  since,  as  may  be  read  more  fully  in 
his  own  Book.  And  in  truth  it  makes  one  marvel  to  consider  the  immense 
extent  of  the  journeys  made,  first  by  the  Father  and  Uncle  of  the  said 
Messer  Marco,  when  they  proceeded  continually  towards  the  East-North- 
East,  all  the  way  to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Can  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
Tartars ;  and  afterwards  again  by  the  three  of  them  when,  on  their  return 
homeward,  they  traversed  the  Eastern  and  Indian  Seas.  Nor  is  that  all, 
for  one  marvels  also  how  the  aforesaid  gentleman  was  able  to  give  such 
an  orderly  description  of  all  that  he  had  seen  ;  seeing  that  such  an  accom- 
plishment was  possessed  by  very  few  in  his  day,  and  he  had  had  a  large 
part  of  his  nurture  among  those  uncultivated  Tartars,  without  any  regular 
training  in  the  art  of  composition.  His  Book  indeed,  owing  to  the  endless 
errors  and  inaccuracies  that  had  crept  into  it,  had  come  for  many  years 
to  be  regarded  as  fabulous  ;  and  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  names  of 
cities  and  provinces  contained  therein  were  all  fictitious  and  imaginary, 
without  any  ground  in  fact,  or  were  (I  might  rather  say)  mere  dreams. 


•  Tlie  Preface  is  dated  Venice,  7th  July,  1553.       Fracastorius  died  in  the  same 
year,  and  Ramusio  erected  a  statue  of  him  at  Padua.      Ramusio  himself  died  in 

July,  1557. 
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3.  "Howbeit,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  persons  acquainted  with 
Persia  have  begun  to  recognise  the  existence  of  Cathay.    The  ^^   . 
vo>'ages  of  the  Portuguese  also  towards  the  North-East,  beyond  vindicates 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  have  brought  to  knowledge  many  cities  ^p^yf*^ 
and  provinces  of  India,  and  many  islands  likewise,  with  those 

^-ery  names  which  our  Author  applies  to  them  ;  and  again,  on  reaching 
the  Land  of  China,  they  have  ascertained  from  the  people  of  that  region 
(as  we  are  told  by  Sign.  John  de  Barros,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  in  his 
Geography)  that  Canton,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  that  kingdom,  is  in  30I* 
of  latitude,  with  the  coast  running  N.E.  and  S.W.  ;  that  after  a  distance  of 
275  leagues  the  said  coast  turns  towards  the  N.W. ;  and  that  there  are 
three  provinces  along  the  sea-board,  Mangi,  Zanton,  and  Quinzai,  the  last 
of  which  is  the  [mncipal  city  and  the  King's  Residence,  standing  in  46**  of 
latitude.  And  proceeding  yet  further  the  coast  attains  to  50".*  Seeing 
then  how  many  particulars  are  in  our  day  becoming  known  of  that  part 
of  the  world  concerning  which  Messer  Marco  has  written,  I  have  deemed 
it  reasonable  to  publish  his  book,  with  the  aid  of  several  copies  written 
(as  I  judge)  more  than  200  years  ago,  in  a  perfectly  accurate  form,  and 
one  vastly  more  faithful  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  heretofore  read. 
And  thus  the  world  shall  not  lose  the  fruit  that  may  be  gathered  from  so 
much  diligence  and  industry  expended  upon  so  honourable  a  branch  of 
knowledge." 

4.  Ramusio,  then,  after  a  brief  apologetic  parallel  of  the 
marvels  related  by  Polo  with  those  related  by  the  Ancients 
and  by  the  modem  discoverers  in  the  West,  such  as  Columbus 
and  Cortes,  proceeds  : — 

"  And  often  in  my  own  mind,  comparing  the  land  explorations  of  these 
our  Venetian  gendemen  with  the  sea  explorations  of  the  aforesaid  Signor 
Don  Christopher,  I  have  asked  myself  which  of  the  two  were 
really  the  more  marvellous.    And  if  patriotic  prejudice  delude  compares 
me  not,  methinks  good  reason  might  be  adduced  for  setting  the  coiumbus. 
land  journey  above    the  sea  voyage.      Consider  only  what  a 
height  of  courage  was  needed  to  undertake  and  carry  through  so  difficult 
an    enterprise,    over    a    route    of   such    desperate   length  and    hardship, 
whereon  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  carry  food  for  the  supply  of  man 
and  beast,  not  for  days  only  but  for  months  together.    Columbus,  on  the 
other  hand,  going  by  sea,  readily  carried  with  him  all  necessary  provision  ; 
and  after  a  voyage  of  some  30  or  40  days   was  conveyed  by  the  wind 
whither  he  desired  to  go,  whilst  the  Venetians  again  took  a  whole  year's 
time  to  pass  all  those  great  deserts  and  mighty  rivers.     Indeed  that  the 
difficulty  of  travelling  to  Cathay  was  so  much  greater  than  that  of  reach- 
ing the  New  World,  and  the  route  so  much  longer  and  more  perilous,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  since  those  gentlemen  twice  made  this 


*  The  Geognipthy  of  De  Barros,   from  which   this  is  quoted,  has  never  been 
ppnfH      I  cm  find  nothing  corresponding  to  this  passage  in  the  Decades. 
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journey,  no  one  from  Europe  has  dared  to  repeat  it,*  whereas  in  the  very 
year  following  the  discovery  of  the  Western  Indies  many  ships  imme- 
diately retraced  the  voyage  thither,  and  up  to  the  present  day  continue  to 
do  so,  habitually  and  in  countless  numbers.  Indeed  those  regions  are 
now  so  well  known,  and  so  thronged  by  commerce,  that  the  traffic  between 
Italy,  Spain,  and  England  is  not  greater." 

5.  Ramusio  goes  on  to  explain  the  light  regarding  the  first 
part  or  prologue  of  Marco  Polo's  book  that  he  had  derived 
Recounua  from  a  recent  piece  of  luck  which  had  made  him 
the  travel,  partially  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  Abulfeda, 
toVenic*^.  and  to  make  a  running  commentary  on  the  whole 
of  the  preliminary  narrative  until  the  final  return  of  the 
travellers  to  Venice : — 

"And  when  they  got  thither  the  same  fate  befel  them  as  befel  Ulysses, 
who,  when  he  returned,  after  his  twenty  years'  wanderings,  to  his  native 
Ithaca,  was  recognized  by  nobody.  Thus  also  those  three  gentlemen 
who  had  been  so  many  years  absent  from  their  native  city  were  recog- 
nized by  none  of  their  kinsfolk,  who  were  under  the  firm  belief  that  they 
had  all  been  dead  for  many  a  year  past,  as  indeed  had  been  reported. 
Through  the  long  duration  and  the  hardships  of  their  journeys,  and 
through  the  many  worries  and  anxieties  that  they  had  undergpne,  they 
were  quite  changed  in  aspect,  and  had  got  a  certain  indescribable  smack 
of  the  Tartar  both  in  air  and  accent,  having  indeed  all  but  forgotten  their 
Venetian  tongue.  Their  clothes  too  were  coarse  and  shabby,  and  of  a 
Tartar  cut.  They  proceeded  on  their  arrival  to  their  house  in  this  city  in 
the  confine  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  where  you  may  see  it  to  this  day. 
The  house,  which  was  in  those  days  a  very  lofty  and  handsome  palazzo, 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Corte  del  Millioni  for  a  reason  that  I 
will  tell  you  presently.  Going  thither  they  found  it  occupied  by  some  of 
their  relatives,  and  they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  the  latter 
understand  who  they  should  be.  For  these  good  people,  seeing  them  to 
be  in  countenance  so  unlike  what  they  used  to  be,  and  in  dress  so  shabby, 
flatly  refused  to  believe  that  they  were  those  very  gentlemen  of  the  Ca' 
Polo  whom  they  had  been  looking  upon  for  ever  so  many  years  as  among 
the  dead.t  So  these  three  gentlemen,— this  is  a  story  I  have  often  heard 
when  I  was  a  youngster  from  the  illustrious  Messer  Gasparo  Malpiero, 
a  gentleman  of  very  great  age,  and  a  Senator  of  eminent  virtue  and 
integrity,  Whose  house  was  on  the  Canal  of  Santa  Marina,  exactly  at  the 
comer  over  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  di  S.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo,  and  just 
midway  among  the  buildings  of  the  aforesaid  Corte  del  Millioni,  and  he 
said  he  had  heard  the  story  from  his  own  father  and  grandfather,  and 
from  other  old  men  among  the  neighbours, — the  three  gentlemen,  I  say, 
devised  a  scheme  by  which  they  should  at  once  bring  about  their  recog- 


*  A  grievous  error  of  Ramnsio's. 

t  See  the  decorated  title-page  of  this  volume  for  an  attempt  to  realise  the  scene. 
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nition  by  their  relatives,  and  secure  the  honourable  notice  of  the  whole 
city ;  and  this  was  it : — 

"They  invited  a  number  of  their  kindred  to  an  entertainment,  which 
they  took  care  to  have  prepared  with  great  state  and  splendour  in  that 
house  of  theirs ;  and  when  the  hour  arrived  for  sitting  down  to  table  they 
came  forth  of  their  chamber  all  three  clothed  in  crimson  satin,  fashioned  in 
long  robes  reaching  to  the  ground  such  as  people  in  those  days  wore 
within  doors.  And  when  water  for  the  hands  had  been  served,  and  the 
guests  were  set,  they  took  off  those  robes  and  put  on  others  of  crimson 
damask,  whilst  the  first  suits  were  by  their  orders  cut  up  and  divided 
among  the  servants.  Then  af^er  partaking  of  some  of  the  dishes  they  went 
out  again  and  came  back  in  robes  of  crimson  velvet,  and  when  they  had 
again  taken  their  seats,  the  second  suits  were  divided  as  before.  When 
dinner  was  over  they  did  the  like  with  the  robes  of  velvet,  after  they  had  put 
on  dresses  of  the  ordinary  fashion  ^om  by  the  rest  of  the  company.* 
These  proceedings  caused  much  wonder  and  amazement  among  the  guests. 
But  when  the  cloth  had  been  drawn,  and  all  the  servants  had  been  ordered 
to  retire  from  the  dining  hall,  Messer  Marco,  as  the  youngest  of  the  three, 
rose  firom  table,  and,  going  into  another  chamber,  brought  forth  the 
three  shabby  dresses  of  coarse  stuff  which  they  had  worn  when  they  first 
arrived.  Straightway  they  took  sharp  knives  and  began  to  rip  up  some  of 
the  seams  and  welts,  and  to  take  out  of  them  jewels  of  the  greatest  value  in 
vast  quantities,  such  as  rubies,  sapphires,  carbuncles,  diamonds  and  emeralds, 
which  had  all  been  stitched  up  in  those  dresses  in  so  artful  a  fashion  that 
nobody  could  have  suspected  the  fact  For  when  they  took  leave  of 
the  Great  Can  they  had  changed  all  the  wealth  that  he  had  bestowed  upon 
them  into  this  mass  of  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  jewels,  being  well  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  with  them  so  great  an  amount  in  gold  over 
a  journey  of  such  extreme  length  and  difficulty.  Now  this  exhibition  of 
such  a  huge  treasure  of  jewels  and  precious  stones,  all  tumbled  out  upon 
the  table,  threw  the  guests  into  fresh  amazement,  insomuch  that  they 
icemcd  quite  bewildered  and  dumbfounded.  And  now  they  recognized  that 
in  spite  of  all  former  doubts  these  were  in  truth  those  honoured  and  worthy 
gentlemen  of  the  Ca'  Polo  that  they  claimed  to  be ;  and  so  all  paid  them 
the  greatest  honour  and  reverence.  And  when  the  story  got  wind  in 
Venice,  straightway  the  whole  city,  gentle  and  simple,  flocked  to  the  house 
to  embrace  them,  and  to  make  much  of  them,  with  every  conceivable 
demonstration  of  affection  and  respect.  On  Messer  Maffio,  who  was  the 
eldest,  they  conferred  the  honours  of  an  office  that  was  of  great  dignity  in 
those  days ;  whilst  the  young  men  came  daily  to  visit  and  converse  with  the 
ever  polite  and  gracious  Messer  Marco,  and  to  ask  him  questions  about 
Cathay  and  the  Great  Can,  all  which  he  answered  with  such  kindly  courtesy 
that  every  man  felt  himself  in  a  manner  his  debtor.  And  as  it  happened 
that  in  the  story,  which  he  was  constantly  called  on  to  repeat,  of  the 
magnificence  of  the    Great    Can,   he    would    speak    of   his    revenues  as 


*  At  6rst  sight  this  fitntastic  tradition  seems  to  have  little  verisimilitude ;  but 
when  we  regard  it  in  the  light  of  genuine  Mongol  custom,  such  as  is  quoted  from 
Rubroquis,  at  p.  389  of  this  volume,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  look  on  the  whole  story 
with  re^iccL 
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amounting  to  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  gold ;  and  in  like  manner,  when 
recounting  other  instances  of  great  wealth  in  those  parts,  would  always 
make  use  of  the  term  millions,  so  they  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Messer 
Marco  Millioni  :  a  thing  which  I  have  noted  also  in  the  Public  Books  of 
this  Republic  where  mention  is  made  of  him.*  The  Court  of  his  House, 
too,  at  S.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo,  has  always  from  that  time  been  popularly 
known  as  the  Court  of  the  Millioni. 

6.  "  Not  many  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  travellers  at  Venice,  news 
came  that  Lampa  Doria,  Captain  of  the  Genoese  Fleet,  had  advanced 
with  70  galleys  to  the  Island  of  Curzola,  upon  which  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Prince  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Signory  for  the  arming  of  90  galleys  with 
all  the  expedition  possible,  and  Messer  Marco  Polo  for  his  valour 
Marco's  cap-  was  put  in  charge  of  one  of  these.  So  he  with  the  others,  under 
Gm<^*.*'*  the  command  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Messer  Andrea  Dan- 
DOLO,  Procurator  of  St.  Mark's,  as  Captain  General,  a  very 
brave  and  worthy  gentleman,  set  out  in  search  of  the  Genoese  Fleet.  They 
fought  on  the  September  feast  of  Our  Lady,  and,  as  is  the  common  hazard 
of  war,  our  fleet  was  beaten,  and  Polo  was  made  prisoner.  For,  having 
pressed  on  in  the  vanguard  of  the  attack,  and  fighting  with  high  and 
worthy  courage  in  defence  of  his  country  and  his  kindred,  he  did  not  receive 
due  support,  and  being  wounded,  he  was  taken,  along  with  Dandolo,  and 
immediately  put  in  irons  and  sent  to  Genoa. 

"  When  his  rare  qualities  and  marvellous  travels  became  known  there, 
the  whole  city  gathered  to  see  him  and  to  speak  with  him,  and  he  was  no 
longer  entreated  as  a  prisoner  but  as  a  dear  friend  and  honoured  gentleman. 
Indeed  they  showed  him  such  honour  and  affection  that  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  he  was  visited  by  the  noblest  gentlemen  of  the  city,  and  was  continually 
receiving  presents  of  every  useful  kind.  Messer  Marco  finding  himself  in 
this  position,  and  witnessing  the  general  eagerness  to  hear  all  about  Cathay 
and  the  Great  Can,  which  indeed  compelled  him  daily  to  repeat  his  story  till 
he  was  weary,  was  advised  to  put  the  matter  in  writing.  So  having  found 
means  to  get  a  letter  written  to  his  father  here  at  Venice,  in  which  he  desired 
the  latter  to  send  the  notes  and  memoranda  which  he  had  brought  home 
with  him,  after  the  receipt  of  these,  and  assisted  by  a  Genoese  gentleman, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  his,  and  who  took  great  delight  in  learning  about 
the  various  regions  of  the  world,  and  used  on  that  account  to  spend  many 
hours  daily  in  the  prison  with  him,  he  wrote  this  present  book  (to  please 
him)  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

**  To  this  day  the  Genoese  for  the  most  part  write  what  they  have  to 
write  in  tt^Jit  hinguage,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  expressing  their  natural 
dialect  with  the  pen.t  Thus  then  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Book  was  put 
forth  at  first  by  Messer  Marco  in  Latin  ;  but  as  many  copies  were  taken, 
and  as  it  was  rendered  into  our  vulgar  tongue,  all  Italy  l:)ecame  filled  with  it, 
80  much  was  this  story  desired  and  run  after. 


•  Tills  curious  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  records  of  the  Great 
Council,  which,  on  a  late  visit  to  Venice,  I  was  enabled  to  extract,  through  an 
obliging  communication  from  Professor  Minotto.     (See  below,  p.  67.) 

t  'rhis  rather  preposterous  skit  at  the  Genoese  dialect  naturally  excites  a  remon- 
strance from  the  Abate  Spotomo.     (Stona  Letterana  dtlla  Liguria,  II.  217.) 
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7.  "The  captivity  of  Messcr  Marco  greaily  disturbed  the  minds  of 
Messer  Maffio  and  his  father  Mcsser  Nicolo.  They  liad  decided,  whilst 
uilt  on  their  travels,  that  Marco  should  marrj'  as  soon  as  they  Ksmuiiio'. 
should  get  to  Venice  j  but  now  they  found  themselves  in  this  mmooVl" 
unlucky  pass,  with  so  much  wealth  and  nobody  to  inlierit  it.  I'l^ranon 
Feaiing  that  Marco's  imprisonment  mlj-lit  endure  for  many  rngc. 
years,  or,  worse  still,  that  he  might  not  live  to  quit  it  (for  many  assured 
them  that  numbers  of  Venetian  prisoners  had  been  kept  in  Genoa  a 
score  of  years  before  obtaininjf  liberty) ;  seeing  too  no  prospect  of  being 
able  to  ransom  him,— a  thinj;  which  Ihey  had  allemplcd  often  and  by  various 
channels, — they  took  counsel  together,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Messer  Micolo,  who,  old  as  he  was,  was  still  hale  and  vigorous,  should  take 
to  himself  a  new  wife.  This  he  did  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  found 
himself  the  father  of  three  sons,  Stefano,  Mafiio,  and  Giovanni.  Not  many 
years  after,  Messcr  Marco  aforesaid,  through  tlie  great  favour  that  he  had 
acquired  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  Genoa,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  city,  was  discharged  from  prison  and  set  free.  Returning  home 
be  found  that  his  father  had  in  the  meantime  had  those  three  other  sons. 
Instead  of  taking  this  amiss,  wise  and  discreet  man  that  he  was,  he  agreed 
also  to  take  a  wife  of  his  own.  He  did  so  accordingly,  but  lii^  never  had 
any  son,  only  two  girls,  one  called  Morela  and  the  other  Faniina. 

"When  at  alater*datehis  father  died,  like  a  good  and  dutiful  son  he 
caused  to  be  erected  for  him  a  tomb  of  very  honourable  kind  for  those  days, 
being  a  great  sarcophagus  cut  from  the  solid  stone,  uhich  to  this  day  may 
be  seen  under  the  portico  before  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  this  city,  on 
the  right  hand  as  you  enter,  with  an  inscription  denoting  it  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Messer  Nicolo  Polo  of  the  contrada  of  S.  Cio.  Chrisostomo.  The  arms  of ' 
his  family  consist  of  a  Ji'wrf  with  three  birds  on  it,  and  the  colours,  accord-  . 

\  ing  to  certain  books  of  old  histories  in  which  you  see  all  the  coats  of  the 
gentlemen  of  this  city  emblazoned,  are  the  field  azun\  the  bend  argml,  and 

I  the  three  birds  sable.  These  last  are  birds  of  that  kind  vulgarly  termed 
/Wif,*  or,  as  the  Latins  call  them,  Cracculi. 

8,  "As  regards  the  after  duration  of  this  noble  and  worthy  famil;-,    I 

c  doubt  from  the  imbecility  of  ordi 

They  ue  andn  this  name  made  the  abject  of  a  siiiiiliiudi 
Dime  (sorely  a  most  unh«ppy  one)  in  reference  to  ihe  rcb[>leni 
ipuiu  Bitting  OD  the  celestial  stairs  in  the  sphere  of  Saturn  :— 
■'  &  CODW  per  Is  niiunl  c«Iume 

5i  Diuovofioaic^cUr  le  fivddv  piumv: 

Aim  rivolioo  1^.  oftdv  ton  mouc, 

Ed  dm  rotandD  [u  •afgiarno. "— /'d»i^.  XXI.  34. 

There  i>  some  difference  among  uaihoriites  as  to  ihc  detnil:>  of 
the  Polo  bUion.  According  to  a  MS.  concerning  the  geneivlogius 
of  Venetian  fsmiliei  written  by  Marco  Barturo  in  ij66,  and  of 
which  there  iia  copy  in  the  MnseoCivico,  the  fiel<l  ls,fi//«,  ihe  licnd 
or.    And  this  I  h«Te  followed  In  the  cut.     But  a  note  by  S.  Sipfani 

1  [Tlni   c<iAl  of  am   ii   reproduced  fioin  (ht   (irnealogiH  at  Prjuli 
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find  that  Mcsscr  Andrea  Polo  of  San  Felice  had  three  sons,  the  first  of 
whom  was  Mcsscr  Marco,  the  second  Maffio,  the  third  Nicolo. 
Runuuo'i  -piig  ^^^Q  ]^^i  y/cre  those  who  went  to  Constantinople  first,  and 
ihe  Fimilj-  afterwards  to  Cnlhay,  as  has  been  seen.  Messer  Marco  the  elder 
MnSimiioJu  being  dead,  the  wife  of  Messer  Nicolo  who  had  been  left  at  home 
with  child,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of 
Marco  in  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  this  is  the  Author  of  our  Book.  Of 
the  brothers  who  were  bom  from  his  father's  second  marriage,  vii.  Stephen, 
John,  and  Maiihew,  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  had  children,  except 
Matthew.  He  bad  five  sons  and  one  daughter  called  Maria  ;  and  she,  after 
the  death  of  her  brothers  without  offspring,  inherited  in  1417  all  the  pro- 
perty of  her  father  and  her  brothers.  She  was  honourably  married  to 
Messer  Azzo  TrevisaNO  of  the  parish  of  Santo  Staiio  in  this  city,  and 
from  her  sprung  the  fortunate  and  honoured  stock  of  the  Illustrious  Messer 
DOMKNICO  Trevis.\no,  Procurator  of  St.  Mark's,  and  valorous  Captain 
General  of  the  Sea  Forces  of  the  Republic,  whose  virtue  and  singular  good 
qualities  are  represented  with  augmentation  in  the  person  uf  the  Most 
Illustrious  Prince  Ser  Marc'  AMTONiO  Trevis.\NO,  his  son,* 

"  Such  has  been  the  history  of  this  noble  family  of  the  Ca'  Polo,  which 
lasted  as  we  see  till  the  year  of  our  Redemption  1417,  in  which  year  died 
childless  Marco  Polo,  the  last  of  the  five  sons  of  Maffeo,  and  so  it  came  to 
an  end.     Such  be  the  chances  and  changes  uf  human  affairs  ! " 


II.  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the  East  at  the  timb  of  the 
Journeys  of  the  Polo  Family, 

9.  The  story  of  the  travels  of  the  Polo  family  opens  in 
1260. 

Christendom  had  recovered  from  the  alarm  into  which  it  had 

of  Venice,  wiih  which  I  have  been  favoured  iiiice  Ihe  cut  was  made,  informs  me  ihit 
s  line  ISth-century  MS,  in  his  possession  gives  the  field  as  aigeni,  wiih  no  ieud, 
•ml  the  three  birds  siMi  wiih  beaks  gules,  disposed  thus  *,*, 

•  Mmco  Antonio  Trevis*no  was  cltclcd  Doge,  41I1  June,  1553,  but  died  on  tlic 
31st  of  May  following.  We  do  not  here  nolici:  Kamusio's  numerous  errors,  which  will 
be  corrected  in  the  sequel.    [See  p.  7S.'\ 
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been  thrown  some  i8  years  before  when  the  Tartar  cata- 
clysm had  threatened  to  engulph  it  The  Tartars  state  of  the 
themselves  were  already  becoming  an  object  of  curi-  ^cvanL 
osity  rather  than  of  fear,  and  soon  became  an  object  of  hope,  as 
a  possible  help  against  the  old  Mahomedan  foe.  The  frail 
Latin  throne  in  Constantinople  was  still  standing,  but  tottering 
to  its  fall.  The  successors  of  the  Crusaders  still  held  the  Coast 
of  Syria  from  Antioch  to  Jaffa,  though  a  deadlier  brood  of 
enemies  than  they  had  yet  encountered  was  now  coming  to 
maturity  in  the  Dynasty  of  the  Mamelukes,  which  had  one 
foot  firmly  planted  in  Cairo,  the  other  in  Damascus.  The 
jealousies  of  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy  were  daily  waxing 
greater.  The  position  of  Genoese  trade  on  the  coasts  of  the 
A^ean  was  greatly  depressed,  through  the  predominance  which 
Venice  had  acquired  there  by  her  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Greek  Emperors,  and  which  won  for  the  Doge  the  lofty  style  of 
Lord  of  Three-Eighths  of  the  Empire  of  Romania.  But  Genoa 
was  biding  her  time  for  an  early  revenge,  and  year  by  year  her 
naval  strength  and  skill  were  increasing.  Both  these  republics 
held  possessions  and  establishments  in  the  ports  of  Syria,  which 
were  often  the  scene  of  sanguinary  conflicts  between  their 
citizens.  Alexandria  was  still  largely  frequented  in  the 
intervals  of  war  as  the  great  emporium  of  Indian  wares,  but  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Mongol  conquerors  who  now  held  the 
whole  tract  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  nearly  so,  were  beginning  to  give  a 
great  advantage  to  the  caravan  routes  which  debouched  at  the 
ports  of  Cilician  Armenia  in  the  Mediterranean  and  at  Trebizond 
on  the  Euxine.  Tana  (or  Azov)  had  not  as  yet  become  the 
outlet  of  a  similar  traffic ;  the  Venetians  had  apparently 
frequented  to  some  extent  the  coast  of  the  Crimea  for  local 
trade,  but  their  rivals  appear  to  have  been  in  great  measure 
excluded  from  this  commerce,  and  the  Genoese  establishments 
which  so  long  flourished  on  that  coast,  are  first  heard  of  some 
years  after  a  Greek  dynasty  was  again  in  possession  of 
Constantinople.* 

lO.  In  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  scarcely  a  dog  might  bark 
without  Mongol  leave,  from  the  borders  of  Poland  and  the  Gulf 


•  See  llcyd,  lu  Colonie  Commeniali  desU  Italiani^  clc,  passim. 
VOL.    I.  // 
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of  Scanderoon  to  the  Amur  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  The 
The  various  vast  empire  which  Chinghiz  had  conquered  still  owned 
sl^eii5n.  a  nominally  supreme  head  in  the  Great  Kaan,*  but 
!i3E«SSn  practically  it  was  splitting  up  into  several  great  monar- 
"^^  chies  under  the  descendants  of  the  four  sons  of  Chinghiz^ 
Juji,  Chaghatai,  Okkodai,  and  Tuli ;  and  wars  on  a  vast  scale 
were  already  brewing  between  them.  Hulaku,  third  son  of 
Tuli,  and  brother  of  two  Great  Kaans,  Mangku  and  Kubldi,  had 
become  practically  independent  as  ruler  of  Persia,  Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  though  he  and  his  sons,  and  his 
sons'  sons,  continued  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  Great  Kaan 
upon  their  coins,  and  to  use  the  Chinese  seals  of  state  which  he 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  Seljukian  Sultans  of  Iconium, 
whose  dominion  bore  the  proud  title  of  Riim  (Rome),  were  now 
but  the  struggling  bondsmen  of  the  Ilkhans.     The  Armenian 


•  We  endeavour  to  preserve  throughout  the  book  the  distinction     at  was  made 
In  the  age  of  the  Mongol  Empire  between  Khdn  and  Kadn  (iaL^   and      |[y    as 

wrillcn  by  Arabic  and  Persian  authors).  The  former  may  be  rendered  Lord^  and 
wn«  af>|>lied  generally  to  Tartar  chiefs  whether  sovereign  or  not ;  it  has  since  become 
in  IVrsia,  and  especially  in  Afghanistan,  a  sort  of  *'  Esq.,"  and  in  India  is  now  a 
common  affix  in  the  names  of  (Musulman)  Hindustanis  of  all  classes  ;  in  Turkey 
alone  it  has  l)cen  reserved  for  the  Sultan.  JCcuin,  again,  appears  to  be  a  form  of 
KhdktUt^  the  Xa7di'0f  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  was  the  peculiar  title  of  the 
iiu]}rc'me  sovereign  of  the  Mongols;  the  Mongol  princes  of  Persia,  Chaghatai,  etc., 
were  entitled  only  to  the  former  affix  (Khin),  though  Kadn  and  Kkakdn  are  sometimes 
Applied  to  them  in  adulation.  Polo  always  writes  Kcuin  as  applied  to  the  Great 
Khan,  and  does  not,  I  think,  use  Khan  in  any  form,  styling  the  subordinate  princes 
l>y  their  name  only,  as  Argon^  Alau^  etc.  llkhan  was  a  special  title  assumed  by 
IfuMku  and  his  successors  in  Persia  ;  it  is  said  to  be  compounded  from  a  word  //, 
ftignifying  tribe  or  nation.  The  relation  between  Khdn  and  Khakdn  seems  to  be 
prolxibly  that  the  latter  signifies  ^^  Khdn  of  Khdns,^  Lord  of  Lords.  Chinghiz,  it  is 
Miid,  did  not  take  the  higher  title ;  it  was  first  assumed  by  his  son  Okkodai.  But 
there  are  doubts  about  this.  (See  QuatremMs  Rashid,  pp.  lo  seqq,^  and  Pavet  d€ 
Cfiurtfiliff  Diet.  Turk- Oriental,)  The  tendency  of  swelling  titles  is  always  to 
dcgcnrrate,  and  when  the  value  of  Khan  had  sunk,  a  new  form,  Khdn-khdndn,  was 
devinrd  at  the  Court  of  Delhi,  and  applied  to  one  of  the  high  officers  of  state. 

(Mr.  Kockhill  writes  {Rubnuk^  p.  io8,  note):  "The  title  Khan^  though  of  very 
l^rrut  nnti({uity,  was  only  used  by  the  Turks  after  A.D.  560,  at  which  time  the  use  of 
tlir  word  Khatun  came  in  use  for  the  wives  of  the  Khan,  who  himself  was  termed 
Jlkhati.  The  older  title  of  5Aa«-^'/;^  did  not,  however,  completely  disappear  among 
thrin,  for  Albiruni  says  that  in  his  time  the  chief  of  the  Ghuz  Turks,  or  Turkomans, 
Mill  bore  the  title  o{  Jenuyehy  which  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  {Proc,  R,  G,  S.,  v.  15) 
tnkrH  to  l)c  the  same  word  as  that  transcribed  Shan-yii  by  the  Chinese  (see  Ch^itn 
lian  shttt  Bk.  94,  and  Chcu  shu^  Bk.  50,  2).  Although  the  word  Khakhan  occurs 
In  Mrnander's  account  of  the  embassy  of  Zemarchus,  the  earliest  mention  I  have 
found  of  it  in  a  Western  writer  is  in  the  Chronicon  of  Albericus  Trium  Fontium, 
where  (571),  under  the  year  1239,  he  uses  it  in  the  form  Cacantu.^—Qi,  Terrien  de 
Laeoupirii,  Khan,  Khakan,  and  other  Tartar  Titles.     Lond.,  Dec.  1888.— H.  C] 
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Hayton  in   his  Cilician  Kingdom  had   pledged   a  more  frank 
alliance  to  the  Tartar,  the  enemy  of  his  Moslem  enemies. 

Barka,  son  of  Juji,  the  first  ruling  prince  of  the  House  of 
Chinghiz  to  turn  Mahomedan,  reigned  on  the  steppes  of  the 
Volga,  where  a  standing  camp,  which  eventually  became  a 
great  city  under  the  name  of  Sarai,  had  been  established  by 
his  brother  and  predecessor  Batu. 

The  House  of  Chaghatai  had  settled  upon  the  pastures  of 
the  Hi  and  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  ruled  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Sogdiana. 

Kaidu,  the  grandson  of  Okkodai  who  had  been  the 
successor  of  Chinghiz  in  the  Kaanship,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  transfer  of  the  supreme  authority  to  the  House  of  Tuli,  and 
was  through  the  long  life  of  KiiblAi  a  thorn  in  his  side,  perpetu- 
ally keeping  his  north-western  frontier  in  alarm.  His  immediate 
authority  was  exercised  over  some  part  of  what  we  should  now 
call  Eastern  Turkestan  and  Southern  Central  Siberia ;  whilst 
his  hordes  of  horsemen,  force  of  character,  and  close  neighbour- 
hood brought  the  Khans  of  Chaghatai  under  his  influence,  and 
they  generally  acted  in  concert  with  him. 

The  chief  throne  of  the  Mongol  Empire  had  just  been 
ascended  by  KiiblAi,  the  most  able  of  its  occupants  after  the 
Founder.  Before  the  death  of  his  brother  and  predecessor 
Mangku,  who  died  in  1259  before  an  obscure  fortress  of 
Western  China,  it  had  been  intended  to  remove  the  seat 
of  government  from  Kara  Korum  on  the  northern  verge  of 
the  Mongolian  Desert  to  the  more  populous  regions  that 
had  been  conquered  in  the  further  East,  and  this  step,  which 
in  the  end  converted  the  Mongol  Kaan  into  a  Chinese 
Emperor,  *  was  carried  out  by  Kiibldi. 

II.  For  about  three  centuries  the  Northern  provinces  of 
China  had  been  detached  from  native  rule,  and  subject  to 
foreign  dynasties;  first  to  the  Khitan,  a  people  from 

Chin>i> 

the  basin  of  the  Sungari   River,  and   supposed  (but 
doubtfully)  to   have   been  akin   to   the   Tunguscs,  whose  rule 
subsisted  for  200  years,  and  originated  the  name  of  Khitai, 
Khata,  or   Cathay,   by   which   for   nearly    1000  years   China 
has  been  known  to  the  nations  of  Inner  Asia,  and  to  those 

*  *' China  is  a  sea  Uiat  salts  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it*' — P,  Parrenin  in 
LlU.  £dif.  XXIV.  5S. 
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whose  acquaintance  with  it  was  got  by  that  channel.*  The 
Khitan,  whose  dynasty  is  known  in  Chinese  history  as  the 
Ltao  or  "Iron,"  had  been  displaced  in  1123  by  the  Churches 
or  Niu-chen,  another  race  of  Eastern  Tartary,  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  modem  Manchus,  whose  Emperors  in  their 
brief  period  of  prosperity  were  known  by  the  Chinese  name 
of  Tdd'Kin,  by  the  Mongol  name  of  the  Altun  Kaans,  both 
signifying  "Golden."  Already  in  the  lifetime  of  Chinghiz 
himself  the  northern  Provinces  of  China  Proper,  including 
their  capital,  known  as  Chung-tu  or  Yen-King,  now  Peking, 
had  been  wrenched  from  them,  and  the  conquest  of  the  dynasty 
was  completed  by  Chinghiz's  successor  Okkodai  in  1234. 

Southern  China  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
dynasty  of  the  Sung,  who  had  their  capital  at  the  great  city 
now  well  known  as  Hang-chau  fu.  Their  dominion  was  still 
substantially  untouched,  but  its  subjugation  was  a  task  to 
which  Kublcli  before  many  years  turned  his  attention,  and 
which  became  the  most  prominent  event  of  his  reign. 

12.  In    India  the  most   powerful   sovereign  was  the  Sultan 
of  Delhi,  Nassir-uddin  Mahmud  of  the  Turki  House  of  Iltit- 
mish ;  f   but,  though  both   Sind  and  Bengal  acknow- 
»mi  '  ledi^cd  his   supremacy,  no    part  of  Peninsular    India 

had  yet  been  nivaded,  and  throughout  the  long  period 
of  our  Traveller's  residence  in  the  East  the  Kings  of  Delhi 
had  their  hands  too  full,  owing  to  the  incessant  incursions 
of  the  Mongols  across  the  Indus,  to  venture  on  extensive 
campaigning  in  the  south.  Hence  the  Dravidian  Kingdoms 
of  Southern  India  were  as  yet  untouched  by  foreign  conquest, 
and  the  accumulated  gold  of  ages  lay  in  their  temples  and 
treasuries,  an  easy  prey  for  the  coming  invader. 

In  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  and  the  Eastern  Islands 
II  variety  of  kingdoms  and  dynasties  were  expanding  and 
contracting,  of  which  we  have  at  best  but  dim  and  shifting 
glimpses.     That   they  were   advanced   in   wealth   and   art,  far 


*  AV.,  ihu  Russians  still  call  it  Khitai.  The  pair  of  names,  Khitai  and 
A/athi*i^  c)r  Cathay  and  China,  is  analogous  to  the  other  pair,  Seres  and  Si'ttae. 
Setts  wait  the  name  of  the  great  nation  in  the  far  East  as  known  by  land,  Stnae  as 
known  by  nea ;  and  they  were  often  supposed  to  be  diverse,  just  as  Cathay  and 
dilna  were  aHcrwards. 

t  There  has  lieen  much  doubt  about  the  true  form  of  this  name.  lUitmish  is 
thiU  mnctioned  by  Mr.  Blochmann  (see  Proc,  As,  Soc,  Betiffai^  1870,  p.  181). 
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beyond  what  the  present  state  of  those  regions  would  suggest, 
is  attested  by  vast  and  magnificent  remains  of  Architecture, 
nearly  all  dating,  so  far  as  dates  can  be  ascertained,  from 
the  1 2th  to  the  14th  centuries  (that  epoch  during  which  an 
architectural  afflatus  seems  to  have  descended  on  the  human 
race),  and  which  are  found  at  intervals  over  both  the  Indo- 
Chinese  continent  and  the  Islands,  as  at  Pagdn  in  Burma, 
at  Ayuthia  in  Siam,  at  Angkor  in  Kamboja,  at  Borobodor 
and  Brambdnan  in  Java.  All  these  remains  are  deeply 
marked  by  Hindu  influence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  strong 
peculiarities,  both  generic  and  individual. 


vn/j^miui^n;i  ^<^ttd  jjpj 


Autograph  of  Hayton,  King  of  Armenia,  circa  A.D.  1343. 

".  .  .  t  pox  suf  4nt  ct0tt0  UUre0  zo'itxii  ittmtfi  t  tstahixz  tx  abtme  tatui  VtsitxW 
tt  neiit  nois  bermoil  e  saseU  ^t  no\xt  ttxa  )xenbant  .  .  .  ." 


III.   The  Polo  Family.    Personal  History  of  the  Travellers 

DOWN   TO  THEIR    FINAL   RETURN    FROM   THE    EaST. 

13.  In  days  when  History  and  Genealogy  were  allowed  to 
draw  largely  on  the  imagination  for  the  origines  of  states  and 
families,  it  was  set  down  by  one  Venetian  Antiquary 
that  among  the  companions  of  King  Venetus,  or  of  ori^^  of 

,..  A  r    X^  ,  ,  ,1,         thePolot. 

Prince  Antenor  of  Troy,  when   they  settled   on   the 
northern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  there  was  one  LuciUS  POLUS, 
who  became  the  progenitor  of  our  Traveller's  Family  ;♦  whilst 
another  deduces  it  from  PAOLO  the  first  Doge  t  (Paulus  Lucas 
Anafestus  of  Heraclea,  A.D.  696). 

♦  Zurla^  I.  42,  qaoting  a  MS.  entitled  Petrus  Ciera  S.  R,  E.  Card,  de  Orif^ine 
Venetarum  it  de  Chntafe  Vefutiarum,  Cicogna  says  he  could  not  find  this  MS.  as 
it  bad  been  carried  to  England ;  and  then  breaks  into  a  diatribe  against  foreigners 
wbo  purcbase  and  cany  away  such  treasures,  *'  not  to  make  a  serious  study  of  them, 
bat  for  mere  Tain-glory  ....  or  in  order  to  write  books  contradicting  the  very  MSS. 
tbat  they  have  bought,  and  with  that  dishonesty  and  untruth  which  are  so  notorious  ! " 
(IV.  227.) 

t  Campidoglic  Vtntto  of  Cappellari  (MS.  in  St.  Mark's  Lib.),  quoting  "the  Venetian 
Aniuds  of  Giaiio  FaroldL" 
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More  trustworthy  traditions,  recorded  among  the  Family 
Histories  of  Venice,  but  still  no  more  it  is  believed  than 
traditions,  represent  the  Family  of  Polo  as  having  come  from 
Sebenico  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  nth  century.*  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  they  had  taken  seats  in  the  Great  Council  of 
the  Republic;  for  the  name  of  Domenico  Polo  is  said  to  be 
subscribed  to  a  grant  of  1094,  that  of  Pietro  Polo  to  an  act 
of  the  time  of  the  Doge  Domenico  Michiele  in  1 122,  and  that  of 
a  Domenico  Polo  to  an  acquittance  granted  by  the  Doge 
Domenico  Morosini  and  his  Council  in  iiSS-f 

The  ascertained  genealogy  of  the  Traveller,  however,  begins 
only  with  his  grandfather,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century. 

Two  branches  of  the  Polo  Family  were  then  recognized, 
distinguished  by  the  confini  or  Parishes  in  which  they  lived,  as 
Polo  of  S.  Geremia,  and  Polo  of  S.  Felice.  Andrea  Polo  of 
S.  Felice  was  the  father  of  three  sons,  Marco,  NiCOLO,  and 
Maffeo.     And  Nicolo  was  the  Father  of  our  Marco. 

14.  Till  quite  recently  it   had   never   been    precisely  ascer- 
tained whether  the  immediate  family  of  our  Traveller  belonged 
to  the  Nobles  of  Venice  properly  so   called,  who  had 
bestyfed       seats  in  the  Great   Council  and  were  enrolled  in  the 
Libro  d'Oro.     Ramusio  indeed  styles  our  Marco  Nobile 
and    Magnifico,    and     Rusticiano,    the    actual    scribe    of    the 
Traveller's   recollections,  calls   him   ^' safes  et  noble  citaiens  de 
Venecel'  but  Ramusio's  accuracy  and  Rusticiano's  precision  were 
scarcely  to  be  depended  on.     Very  recently,  however,  since  the 
subject  has  been  discussed  with  accomplished  students  of  the 
Venice  Archives,  proofs  have  been  found  establishing  Marco's 
personal  claim  to  nobility,  inasmuch  as  both  in  judicial  decisions 
and  in  official  resolutions  of  the  Great  Council,  he  is  designated 
Nobilis  Vir^  a  formula  which  would  never  have  been  used  in  such 
documents  (I  am  assured)  had  he  not  been  technically  noble. J 


♦  The  Gtmaiofiies  of  Marco  Hnrbaro  specify  1033  as  the  year  of  the  migration  to 
Venice  ;  on  what  authority  docs  not  api)car  (MS.  copy  in  Mmeo  Civico  at  Venice). 

t  CappellaH^  u.».,  and  liarharo.     In  the  same  century  we  find  (1125,  1195)  indi- 
cations of  Polos  at  Torccllo,  and  of  others  (1160)  at  Equileo,  and  (1179,  1206)  Lido 
Maggiore ;  in  1 154  a  Marco  Polo  of  Kialto.     G)ntemporary  with  these  is  a  family  of 
Polos  (1 139.  1183,  1 1 93,  laoi)  at   Chioggia  {Documents  and  Lists  of  Documents 
from  various  ArrAifes  at  Venice). 

t  See  Appendix  C,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  16.     It  was  supposed  that  an  autograph  of 
Marco  as  member  of  the  Great  Council  had  been  discovered,  bat  this  proves  to  be  a 
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15.  Of  the  three  sons  of  Andrea  Polo  of  S.  Felice,  Marco 
seems  to  have  been  the  eldest,  and  Maffeo  the  youngest* 
They  were  all  engaged  in  commerce,  and  apparently  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
in  a  partnership,  which  to  some  extent  held  good  even  ^'^"• 
when  the  two  younger  had  been  many  years  absent  in  the 
Far  Eastf  Marco  seems  to  have  been  established  for  a  time 
at  Constantinople,J  and  also  to  have  had  a  house  (no  doubt  of 
business)  at  Soldaia,  in  the  Crimea,  where  his  son  and  daughter, 
Xicolo  and  Maroca  by  name,  were  living  in  1280.  This  year  is 
the  date  of  the  Elder  Marco's  Will,  executed  at  Venice,  and 
when  he  was  **  weighed  down  by  bodily  ailment."  Whether  he 
survived  for  any  length  of  time  we  do  not  know. 

16.  Nicolo  Polo,  the  second  of  the  Brothers,  had  two  legi- 
timate sons,  Marco,  the  Author  of  our  Book,  born  in  1 254,5 
and  Maffeo,  of  whose  place  in  the  family  we  shall  Nicoioand 
have  a  few  words  to  say  presently.  The  story  opens,  ^^g^n^^jhci? 
as  we  have  said,  in  1260,  when  we  find  the  two  *"^«'«- 
brothers,  Nicolo  and  Maffeo  the  Elder,  at  Constantinople. 
How  long  they  had  been  absent  from  Venice  we  are  not  dis- 
tinctly told.  Nicolo  had  left  his  wife  there  behind  him ; 
Maffeo  apparently  was  a  bachelor.  In  the  year  named  they 
started  on  a  trading  venture  to  the  Crimea,  whence  a  succes- 
sion of  openings  and  chances,  recounted  in  the  Introductory 
chapters  of  Marco's  work,  carried  them  far  north  along  the 
Volga,  and  thence  first  to  Bokhara,  and  then  to  the  Court 
of  the  Great  Kaan  Kiibldi  in  the  Far  East,  on  or  within  the 
borders  of  Cathay.  That  a  great  and  civilized  country  so 
called  existed  in  the  extremity  of  Asia  had  already  been 
reported  in  Europe  by  the  Friars  Piano  Carpini  (1246)  and 
William    Rubruquis   (1253),   who   had   not  indeed   reached   its 


mistake,  as  will  be  explained  further  on  (see  p.  7^,  note).  In  those  days  the  demarcation 
between  Patrician  and  non-Patrician  at  Venice,  where  all  classes  shared  in  commerce, 
all  were  (generally  speaking)  of  one  race,  and  where  there  were  neither  castles,  domains, 
nor  trains  of  horsemen,  formed  no  wide  gulf.  Still  it  is  interesting  to  establish  the 
verity  of  the  old  tradition  of  Marco's  technical  nobility. 

•  Marco's  seniority  rests  only  on  the  assertion  of  Ramusio,  who  also  calls  MafTeo 
okler  than  Nicolo.  But  in  Marco  the  Elder's  Will  these  two  are  always  (3  times) 
wpedStd  as  "  Nicolaus  ct  Afaiheus" 

t  This  seems  implied  in  the  Elder  Marco's  Will  (1280) :  *^  Iteni  de  bonis  qiia  me 
habere  contingutU  dc  firatern&  Compagnia  a  suprascriptis  Nicolao  et  Maiheo  Paulo"  etc. 

^  In  his  WiU  he  terms  himself  *'  Ego  Marcus  Polo  quondam  de  Constantinopoli." 

I  There  is  no  real  ground  for  doubt  as  to  this.  AH  the  extant  MSS.  agree  in 
mAxag  Marco  fifteen  years  old  when  his  father  returned  to  Venice  in  1269. 
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frontiers,  but  had  met  with  its  people  at  the  Court  of  the 
Great  Kaan  in  Mongolia;  whilst  the  latter  of  the  two  with 
characteristic  acumen  had  seen  that  they  were  identical  with 
the  Seres  of  classic  fame. 

17.  Kubldi  had  never  before  fallen  in  with  European 
gentlemen.  He  was  delighted  with  these  Venetians,  listened 
Their  inter.  "^^^^  strong  interest  to  all  that  they  had  to  tell  him 
fUbSi'^***  of  the  Latin  world,  and  determined  to  send  them 
^"^  back  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  accompanied 
by  an  officer  of  his  own  Court  His  letters  to  the  Pope,  as  the 
Polos  represent  them,  were  mainly  to  desire  the  despatch  of  a 
large  body  of  educated  missionaries  to  convert  his  people  to 
Christianity.  It  is  not  likely  that  religious  motives  influenced 
Kubldi  in  this,  but  he  probably  desired  religious  aid  in 
softening  and  civilizing  his  rude  kinsmen  of  the  Steppes,  and 
judged,  from  what  he  saw  in  the  Venetians  and  heard  from 
them,  that  Europe  could  afford  such  aid  of  a  higher  quality 
than  the  degenerate  Oriental  Christians  with  whom  he  was 
familiar,  or  the  Tibetan  Lamas  on  whom  his  patronage  event- 
ually devolved  when  Rome  so  deplorably  failed  to  meet  his 
advances. 

18.  The  Brothers  arrived  at  Acre  in  April,*  1269,  and 
found  that  no  Pope  existed,  for  Clement  IV.  was  dead  the 
Their  return  year  before,  and   no  new  election  had   taken   place. 

home,  and 

Marco'iap-    So  they   wcnt  home  to  Venice   to    see  how  thincrs 

pearance  on  ^ 

tbeicene.      stood   there    after   their  absence   of   so   many   years. 

The  wife  of  Nicolo  was  no  longer  among  the  living, 
but  he  found  his  son  Marco  a  fine  lad  of  fifteen. 

The  best  and  most  authentic  MSS.  tell  us  no  more  than 
this.  But  one  class  of  copies,  consisting  of  the  Latin  version 
made  by  our  Traveller's  contemporary,  Francesco  Pipino,  and 
of  the  numerous  editions  based  indirectly  upon  it,  represents 
that  Nicolo  had  left  Venice  when  Marco  was  as  yet  unborn, 
and  consequently  had  never  seen  him  till  his  return  from  the 
ICast  in  1 269.! 


*  lUldeUi  and  Lazari  say  that  the  Bern  MS.  specifies  30th  April ;  but  this  b 
A  mistake. 

t  Pipino's  version  runs :  *'  Invenit  Dominus  Nicolaus  Paulus  uxorem  suam  esse  de- 
functam,  quae  in  recessu  suo  fuit  pracgnans.  Invenitque  filium,  Marcum  nomine,  qui 
jam  annos  xv.  habebat  aetatis,  qui  post  discessum  ipsius  de  Venetiis  natus  fuerat  de  uxore 
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We  have  mentioned  that  Nicolo  Polo  had  another  legiti- 
mate son,  by  name  Maffeo,  and  him  we  infer  to  have  been 
younger  than  Marco,  because  he  is  named  last  {Marcus  et 
Matheus)  in  the  Testament  of  their  uncle  Marco  the  Elder. 
We  do  not  know  if  they  were  by  the  same  mother.  They 
could  not  have  been  so  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  Maffeo 
to  have  been  the  younger,  and  if  Pipino's  version  of  the 
history  be  genuine.  If  however  we  reject  the  latter,  as  I 
incline  to  do,  no  ground  remains  for  supposing  that  Nicolo 
went  to  the  East  much  before  we  find  him  there  viz.,  in  1260, 
and  Maffeo  may  have  been  born  of  the  same  mother  during  the 
interval  between  1254  and  1260.  If  on  the  other  hand  Pipino's 
version  be  held  to,  we  must  suppose  that  Maffeo  (who  is 
named  by  his  uncle  in  1280,  during  his  father's  second  absence 
in  the  East)  was  born  of  a  marriage  contracted  during  Nicolo's 
residence  at  home  after  his  first  journey,  a  residence  which 
lasted  from  1269  to  I27l* 

soa  praeiati."  To  Uiis  Ramusio  adds  the  further  particular  that  the  mother  died 
in  giving  birth  to  Mark. 

The  interpolation  is  older  even  than  Pipino's  version,  for  we  find  in  the  rude 
Latin  pablisbed  by  the  Sociit6  de  Geographie  "quam  cum  Venetiis  primo  reccssit 
praegnantem  dimiscrat."  But  the  statement  is  certainly  an  interpolation^  for  it  does 
not  exist  in  any  of  the  older  texts ;  nor  have  we  any  good  reason  for  believing  th:it 
it  was  an  authorised  interpolation.  I  susfx^ct  it  to  have  been  introduced  to  harmonise 
with  an  erroneous  date  for  the  commencement  of  the  travels  of  the  two  brothers. 

Lazari  prints:  "Messer  NicoI6  trov6  che  la  sua  donna  era  morta,  e  n'era 
rimasto  an  fanciuUo  di  dodici  anni  per  nome  Marco,  che  il padre  non  area  veduto  mai^ 
percki  n4m  eraancornato  quando  egli  pari).'''*  These  words  have  no  equivalent  in 
the  French  Texts,  but  arc  taken  from  one  of  the  Italian  MSS.  in  tlie  Maglia- 
becchian  Library,  and  are  I  suspect  also  interpolated.  The  dodici  is  pure  error 
(sec  p.  21  infra). 

*  The  last  view  is  in  substance,  I  find,  suggested  by  Cicogna  (ii.  3S9). 

The  matter  is  of  some  interest,  because  in  the  Will  of  the  younger  Maffeo, 
which  is  extant,  he  makes  a  bequest  to  his  uncle  {Avunculus)  Jordan  Trcvisan. 
This  seems  an  indication  that  his  mother's  name  may  have  been  Trcvisan.  The 
same  Maffeo  had  a  daughter  Fiordelisa.  And  Marco  the  Elder,  in  his  Will  (12S0), 
appoints  as  his  executors,  during  the  absence  of  his  brothers,  the  same  Jordan 
Trcvisan  and  his  own  sister-in-law  Fiordelisa  ("Jordanum  Trivisanum  de  confinio 
S.  Antonini:  et  Flordelisam  cognatam  meam").  Hence  I  conjecture  that  this 
eogmata  Fiordelisa  (Trevisan?)  was  the  wife  of  the  absent  Nicolo,  and  the  mother  of 
Maffeo.  In  that  case  of  course  Maffeo  and  Marco  were  the  sons  of  different  mothers. 
With  reference  to  the  above  suggestion  of  Nicolo's  second  marriage  in  1 269  there 
is  a  corioos  variation  in  a  fragmentary  Venetian  Polo  in  the  Barberini  Library  at 
Rome.  It  rons,  in  the  passage  corresponding  to  the  latter  part  of  ch.  ix.  of 
Prologue :  "i  qual  do  fratelli  steteno  do  anni  in  Veniezia  aspettando  la  ellction  de 
nuovo  Papa,  ml  qual  tempo  Mess.  Nicolo  si  tolse  mcier  et  si  la  lasd  p-aveda."  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  only  a  careless  misrendering  of  Pipino's  statement  about 
Marco's  birth. 
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19.    The   Papal   interregnum   was    the   longest    known,  at 
5t  since  the  dark  ages.    Those  two  years  passed,  and  yet 


Tbt  Pantttt  u  Vtnict.    (Ktwh  ihc  Bodltiui  MS.  of  Polo.) 

the  Cardinals  at  Viterbo  had  come  to  no  agreement.  The 
s«ond  brothers  were  unwilling  to  let  the  Great  Kaan  think 
ih"™oio'''  them  faithless,  and  perhaps  they  hankered  after  the 
u.^"om°i!ini((i  virgin  field  of  speculation  that  they  had  discovered ; 
iirMuco.  gQ  j[jgy  started  again  for  the  East,  taking  young 
Mark  with  them.  At  Acre  they  took  counsel  with  an 
eminent  churchman,  Tedaldo  (or  Tebaldo)  ViscOnti,  Arch- 
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deacon  of  Liege,  whom  the  Book  represents  to  have  been 
Legate  in  Syria,  and  who  in  any  case  was  a  personage  of 
much  gravity  and  influence.  From  him  they  got  letters  to 
authenticate  the  causes  of  the  miscarriage  of  their  mission, 
and  started  for  the  further  East  But  they  were  still  at  the 
port  of  Ayas  on  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  which  was  then 
becoming  one  of  the  chief  points  of  arrival  and  departure  for 
the  inland  trade  of  Asia,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
news  that  a  Pope  was  at  last  elected,  and  that  the  choice  had 
fallen  upon  their  friend  Archdeacon  Tedaldo.  They  imme- 
diately returned  to  Acre,  and  at  last  were  able  to  execute  the 
Kaan's  commission,  and  to  obtain  a  reply.  But  instead  of  the 
hundred  able  teachers  of  science  and  religion  whom  Kiiblcli 
is  said  to  have  asked  for,  the  new  Pope,  Gregory  X.,  could 
supply  but  two  Dominicans;  and  these  lost  heart  and  drew 
back  when  they  had  barely  taken  the  first  step  of  the  journey. 

Judging  from  certain  indications  we  conceive  it  probable 
that  the  three  Venetians,  whose  second  start  from  Acre  took 
place  about  November  1271,  proceeded  by  Ayas  and  Sivas,  and 
then  by  Mardin,  Mosul,  and  Baghdad,  to  Hormuz  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  view  of  going  on  by  sea,  but  that 
some  obstacle  arose  which  compelled  them  to  abandon  this 
project   and    turn   north    again    from    Hormuz.*     They    then 


•  [Major  Sykcs,  in  his  remarkable  book  on  Persia^  ch.  xxiii.  pp.  262-263,  does  not 
ihare  Sir  Henry  Yule's  opinion  regarding  this  itinerary,  and  he  writes  : 

•*To  return  to  our  travellers,  who  started  on  their  second  great  journey  in  1271, 
Sir  Henry  Vule,  in  his  introduction,*  makes  them  travel  via  Sivas  to  Mosul  and 
Baghdid,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Hormuz,  and  this  is  the  itinerary  shown  on  his  sketch 
nMip.  This  view  I  am  unwilling  to  accept  fur  more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first 
place,  if,  with  Colonel  Yule,  we  suppose  that  Ser  Marco  visited  Baghdad,  is  it  not 
onllkely  that  he  should  term  the  River  Volga  the  Tigris,^  and  yet  leave  the  river  of 
Bftghdid  nameless?  It  may  be  urged  that  Marco  believed  the  legend  of  the  re- 
appearance of  the  Volga  in  Kurdistin,  but  yet,  if  the  text  Ije  read  with  care  and  the 
character  of  the  traveller  be  taken  into  account,  this  error  is  scarcely  explicable  in 
aoy  other  way,  than  that  he  was  never  there. 

•*  Again,  he  gives  no  description  of  the  striking  buildings  of  Baudas,  as  he  terms 
it,  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  his  supposed  onward  journey.  To  quote 
the  text,  *  A  very  great  river  flows  through  the  city,  ....  and  merchants  descend 
■ome  eighteen  days  from  Baudas,  and  then  come  to  a  certain  city  called  Kisi,^  where 
they  enter  the  Sea  of  India.'  Surely  Marco,  had  he  travelled  down  the  Persian  Gulf, 
woold  never  have  given  this  description  of  the  route,  which  is  so  untrue  as  tu  point 


S  vide  ruie^  voL  i.  p.  5.      It  i^  noticeable  that  John  of  Pian  de  Carpine,  who  travelled  1245  to 
tM7t  naoMS  it  correctly. 

•  The  owdcro  name  is  Keis,  an  island  lying  off  Linga. 
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traversed  successively  Kerman  and  Khorasan,  Balkh  and 
Badakhshan,  whence  they  ascended  the  Panja  or  upper  Oxus  to 
the  Plateau  of  Pamir,  a  route  not  known  to  have  been  since 
followed  by  any  European  traveller  except  Benedict  Goes,  till 
the  spirited  expedition  of  Lieutenant  John  Wood  of  the  Indian 
Navy  in  1838*  Crossing  the  Pamir  highlands  the  travellers 
descended  upon  Kashgar,  whence  they  proceeded  by  Yarkand 
and  Khotan,  and  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Lob,  and  eventually 
across  the  Great  Gobi  Desert  to  Tangut,  the  name  then  applied 
by  Mongols  and  Persians  to  territory  at  the  extreme  North-west 
of  China,   both   within    and    without   the   Wall.     Skirting  the 


to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  vague  information  given  by  some  merchant  whom  be 
met  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings. 

"  Finally,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Baghddd,  since  its  fall,  was  rather  off  the  main 
caravan  route,   Marco   so  evidently  travels  east  from  Yezd   and   thence   south  to 
Hormuz,  that  unless  his  journey  he  described  backwards,  which  is  highly  improbable, 
it  is  only  possible  to  arrive  at  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  Venetians  entered 
Persia  near  Tabriz,  and  travelled  to  Sultania,  Kash^,  and  Yezd.     Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Kermdn  and  Hormuz,  where,  probably  fearing  the  sea  voyage,  owing  to 
the   manifest    unseaworthiness    of   the    ships,   which    he    describes    as   *  wretched 
affairs,'  the  Khorasdn  route  was  finally  adopted.     Hormuz,  in  this  case,  was  not 
visited  again  until  the  return  from  China,  when  it  seems  probable  tha  the  same  route 
was  retraced  to  Tabriz,  where  their  charge,  the  Lady  Kokachin,  '  moult  bele  dame 
et  avenant,*  was  married  to  Ghdzan  Khdn,  the  son  of  her  fianc^  Arghun.     It  remains 
to  add  that  Sir  Henry  Yule  may  have  finally  accepted  this  view  in  part,  as  in  the 
plate  showing  Probable  View  of  Marco  Polo^s  own  Geography^  the  itinerary  is  not 
shown  as  running  to  Baghddd." 

I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  that  when  Marco  Polo  started  for  the  E^l,  Baghdid 
was  not  rather  off  the  main  caravan  route.  The  fall  of  Baghddd  was  not  immediately 
followed  by  its  decay,  and  we  have  proof  of  its  prosperity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  Tauris  had  not  yet  the  importance  it  had  reached  when  the  Polos 
visited  it  on  their  returti  journey.  We  have  the  will  of  the  Venetian  Pietro  Viglioni, 
dated  from  Tauris,  loth  December,  1264  {Arckiv,  Veneto^  xxvi.  161 -165),  which 
shows  that  he  was  but  a  pioneer.  It  was  only  under  Arghdn  Khan  (1284-1291)  that 
Tauris  became  the  great  market  for  foreign,  especially  Genoese,  merchants,  as  Marco 
Polo  remarks  on  his  return  journey ;  with  Ghdzdn  and  the  new  city  built  by  that 
prince,  Tauris  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  then  really  the  chief 
emporium  on  the  route  from  Europe  to  Persia  and  the  far  East.  Sir  Henry  Yule 
had  not  changed  his  views,  and  if  in  the  plate  showing  Probable  View  of  Marco  Polo^s 
o7.vn  Geography^  the  itinerary  is  not  shown  as  running  to  Baghddd,  it  is  mere  n^lect 
on  the  part  of  the  draughtsman. — H.  C] 

*  It  is  stated  by  Neumann  that  this  most  estimable  traveller  once  intended  to  have 
devoted  a  special  work  to  the  elucidation  of  Marco's  chapters  on  the  Oxus  Provinces, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  intention  was  never  fulfilled.  Pamir  has 
been  explored  more  extensively  and  deliberately,  whilst  this  book  was  going  through 
the  press,  by  Colonel  Gordon,  and  other  officers,  detached  from  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth's 
Mission.  [We  have  made  use  of  the  information  given  by  these  officers  and  by  more 
recent  travellers. — H.  C] 
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northern  frontier  of  China  they  at  last  reached  the  presence  of 
the  Kaan,  who  was  at  his  usual  summer  retreat  at  Kai-ping  fu, 
near  the  base  of  the  Khingan  Mountains,  and  nearly  100  miles 
north  of  the  Great  Wall  at  Kalgan.  If  there  be  no  mistake  in 
the  time  (three  years  and  a  half)  ascribed  to  this  journey  in  all 
the  existing  texts,  the  travellers  did  not  reach  the  Court  till 
about  May  of  1275.* 

20.  Kublii  received  the  Venetians  with  great  cordiality, 
and  took  kindly  to  young  Mark,  who  must  have  been  by  this 
time   one-and-twenty.     The   Joenne    Bacheler,  as    the  „     , 

^  J  '  Marcos 

Story  calls  him,  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  f^tefij"' 
the  laneuages  and  written    characters    in   chief   use  Kaan  -,  and 

^       *^  his  journeys. 

among  the  multifarious  nationalities  included  in  the 
Kaan's  Court  and  administration ;  and  Kubldi  after  a  time, 
seeing  his  discretion  and  ability,  began  to  employ  him  in  the 
public  service.  M.  Pauthier  has  found  a  record  in  the  Chinese 
Annals  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  which  states  that  in  the  year 
1277,  a  certain  POLO  was  nominated  a  second-class  com- 
missioner or  agent  attached  to  the  Privy  Council,  a  passage 
which  we  are  happy  to  believe  to  refer  to  our  young  travcller.f 

His  first  mission  apparently  was  that  which  carried  him 
through  the  provinces  of  Shan-si,  Shen-si,  and  Sze-ch'wan,  and 
the  wild  country  on  the  East  of  Tibet,  to  the  remote  province  of 
Yun-nan,  called  by  the  Mongols  Kardjang,  and  which  had  been 
partially  conquered  by  an  army  under  KiibMi  himself  in  1253, 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  J  Mark,  during  his  stay  at 
court,  had  observed  the  Kaan's  delight  in  hearing  of  strange 
countries,  their  marvels,  manners,  and  oddities,  and  had  heard 


*  Half  a  year  earlier,  if  we  suppose  the  three  years  and  a  half  to  count  from 
Venice  rather  than  Acre.  But  at  that  season  (November)  Kiihldi  would  not  have 
been  at  Kai-ping  fu  (otherwise  Shang-tu). 

t  Pauthier f  p.  ix.,  and  p.  361. 

X  That  this  was  Marco's  first  mission  is  positively  stated  in  the  I\aniu:?i;m  edition  ; 
and  though  this  may  be  only  an  editor's  gloss  it  seems  well-founded.  The  French 
tests  say  only  that  the  Great  Kaan,  'M'envoiacn  un  message  en  une  terre  ou  bicn 
avoit  vj.  mois  de  chemin."  The  traveller's  actual  Itinerary  affords  to  Vochan 
(Yang-ch'ang),  on  the  frontier  of  Burma,  147  days'  journey,  which  with  halls  might 
well  be  reckoned  six  months  in  round  estimate.  And  we  are  enabled  by  various 
drcmnstances  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Yun-nan  journey  l)ctween  1277  and  1280.  The 
fanner  limit  is  determined  by  Polo's  account  of  the  kittle  with  the  Burmese,  near 
Vochan,  which  took  place  according  to  the  Chinese  Annals  in  1277.  The  latter  is 
fixed  by  his  mention  of  Kubldi's  son,  Mangalai,  as  governing  at  Kenjanfu  (Si-ngan  fu), 
a  prince  who  died  in  isSa     (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  31,  also  64,  80.) 
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his  Majesty's  frank  expressions  of  disgust  at  the  stupidity  of  his 
commissioners  when  they  could  speak  of  nothing  but  the  official 
business  on  which  they  had  been  sent  Profiting  by  these 
observations,  he  took  care  to  store  his  memory  or  his  note-books 
with  all  curious  facts  that  were  likely  to  interest  Kubldi,  and 
related  them  with  vivacity  on  his  return  to  Court.  This  first 
journey,  which  led  him  through  a  region  which  is  still  ver)' 
nearly  a  terra  incognita^  and  in  which  there  existed  and  still 
exists,  among  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Great  Rivers  flowing  do>\Ti 
from  Eastern  Tibet,  and  in  the  rugged  mountain  ranges 
bordering  Yun-nan  and  Kwei-chau,  a  vast  Ethnological  Garden, 
as  it  were,  of  tribes  of  various  race  and  in  every  stage  of 
uncivilisation,  afforded  him  an  acquaintance  with  many  strange 
products  and  eccentric  traits  of  manners,  wherewith  to  delight 
the  Emperor. 

Mark  rose  rapidly  in  favour,  and  often  served  Kiibldi  again 
on  distant  missions,  as  well  as  in  domestic  administration,  but 
we  gather  few  details  as  to  his  employments.  At  one  time  we 
know  that  he  held  for  three  years  the  government  of  the  great 
city  of  Yang-chau,  though  we  need  not  try  to  magnify  this  office, 
as  some  commentators  have  done,  into  the  viceroyalty  of  one  of 
the  great  provinces  of  the  Empire;  on  another  occasion  we 
find  him  with  his  uncle  Maffeo,  passing  a  year  at  Kan-chau  in 
Tangut ;  again,  it  would  appear,  visiting  Kara  Korum,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Kaans  in  Mongolia ;  on  another  occasion  in 
Champa  or  Southern  Cochin  China ;  and  again,  or  perhaps  as  a 
part  of  the  last  expedition,  on  a  mission  to  the  Indian  Seas, 
when  he  appears  to  have  visited  several  of  the  southern  states  of 
India.  We  are  not  informed  whether  his  father  and  uncle 
shared  in  such  employments;*  and  the  story  of  their  services 
rendered  to  the  Kaan  in  promoting  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Siang-yang,  by  the  construction  of  powerful  engines  of  attack,  is 
too  much  perplexed  by  difficulties  of  chronology  to  be  cited 
with  confidence.  Anyhow  they  were  gathering  wealth,  and 
after  years  of  exile  they  began  to  dread  what  might  follow  old 
Kubldi's  death,  and  longed  to  carry  their  gear  and  their  own 
grey  heads  safe  home  to  the  Lagoons.     The  aged   Emperor 

♦  Excepting  in  the  doubtful  case  of  Kan-chaii,  where  one  reading  says  that  the 
three  Polos  were  there  on  business  of  their  own  not  necessary  to  mention,  and 
another,  that  only  Maffeo  and  Marco  were  there,  **  «i  /<5b/«Iw." 
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growled  refusal  to  all  their  hints,  and  but  for  a  happy  chance  we 
should  have  lost  our  mediaeval  Herodotus. 

21.  Arghun    Khan   of  Persia,   Kiibldi's   great-nephew,  had 
in   1286   lost  his   favourite  wife   the   Khatun  Bulughdn ;   and, 
mourning  her  sorely,  took   steps   to   fulfil   her   dying  circum- 
injunction  that  her  place  should   be  filled    only  by  a  theDepar- 

,  ture  of  the 

lady  of  her  own  kin,  the  Mongol    Tribe   of  Bayaut.  Poiosfrom 

1111  ^^*  Kaan's 

Ambassadors  were  despatched  to  the  Court  of  Kaan-  coun. 
baligh  to  seek  such  a  bride.  The  message  was  courteously 
received,  and  the  choice  fell  on  the  lady  Kokdchin,  a  maiden 
of  ij^^^vioult  bele  dame  et  avenant^  The  overland  road  from 
Peking  to  Tabriz  was  not  only  of  portentous  length  for  such  a 
tender  charge,  but  was  imperilled  by  war,  so  the  envoys  desired 
to  return  by  sea.  Tartars  in  general  were  strangers  to  all 
navigation ;  and  the  envoys,  much  taken  with  the  Venetians, 
and  eager  to  profit  by  their  experience,  especially  as  Marco  had 
just  then  returned  from  his  Indian  mission,  begged  the  Kaan  as 
a  favour  to  send  the  three  Firinghis  in  their  company.  He 
consented  with  reluctance,  but,  having  done  so,  fitted  the  party 
out  nobly  for  the  voyage,  charging  the  Polos  with  friendly 
messages  for  the  potentates  of  Europe,  including  the  King  of 
England.  They  appear  to  have  sailed  from  the  port  of  Zayton 
(as  the  Westerns  called  T*swan-chau  or  Chin-cheu  in  Fo-kien) 
in  the  beginning  of  1292.  It  was  an  ill-starred  voyage,  involving 
long  detentions  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  in  the  South  of 
India,  to  which,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book ;  and  two  years  or  upwards  passed  before 
they  arrived  at  their  destination  in  Persia.*     The  three  hardy 


•  PersiaQ  history  seems  to  fix  the  arrival  of  the  lady  Kokdchin  in  the  North  of 
Persia  to  the  winter  of  1293- 1294.  The  voyage  to  Sumatra  occupied  three  months  (vol. 
i.  p.  34) ;  they  were  five  months  detained  there  (ii.  292) ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
voD'age  extended  to  eighteen  more  (i.  35), — twenty-six  months  in  all. 

The  data  are  too  slight  for  unexceptional  precision,  but  the  following  adjustment 
mill  fairly  meet  the  facts.  Say  that  they  sailed  from  Fo-kien  in  January  1292. 
In  April  they  would  be  in  Sumatra,  and  find  the  S.W.  Monsoon  too  near  to  admit 
of  their  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  remain  in  port  till  Septcmljcr  (five  months), 
and  then  proceed,  touching  (perhaps)  at  Ceylon,  at  Kayal,  and  at  several  ports  of 
Western  India.  In  one  of  these,  e.g.  Ka>'al  or  Tana,  ihcy  pass  the  S.W.  Monsoon 
of  1293,  *iid  then  proceed  to  the  Gulf.  They  reach  Ilormuz  in  the  winter,  and  the 
camp  of  the  Persian  Prince  Gh^zin,  the  son  of  Arghun,  in  March,  twenty-six  months 
liroiii  their  departure. 

I  have  been  unable  to  trace  Hammer's  authority  (not  Wass^  I   find),   which 
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Venetians  survived  all  perils,  and  so  did  the  lady,  who  had  come 
to  look  on  them  with  filial  r^ard  ;  but  two  of  the  three  envoys, 
and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  suite,  had  perished  by  the  way* 
Arghun    Khan  too    had   been   dead  even    before  they  quitted 
China  ;  t  his  brother  Kaikhdtu  reigned  in  his  stead  ;  and  his  son 
Ghdzdn  succeeded  to  the  lady's  hand.     We  are  told  by  one  who 
knew  both  the  princes  well  that  Arghun  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  his  time,  whilst  Ghdzdn  was,  among  all  his  host, 
one  of  the  most   insignificant   in   appearance.      But   in   othe^ 
respects  the  lady's  change  was  for  the  better.     Ghdzdn  had  soit^^     | 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier,  a  legislator  and  a  kin^^ 
adorned  by  many  and  varied  accomplishments ;  though  his  reig^ 
was  too  short  for  the  full  development  of  his  fame. 

22.  The  princess,  whose  enjoyment  of  her  royalty  was  brie^' 
wept   as   she   took  leave  of  the   kindly  and   noble  Venetian^* 
They  went  on  to  Tabriz,  and  after  a  long  halt  there  proceedeC^ 
Thev  pass     homewards,  reaching  Venice,  according  to  all  the  texts 

by  Persia  , .      .     . 

to  Venice,      somc  time  in  12954 

tiont  there.  We  havc  related    Ramusio's   interesting   tradition, 

like  a  bit  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  of  the  reception  that  the 
Travellers  met  with  from  their  relations,  and  of  the  means  that 
they  took  to  establish  their  position  with  those   relations,  and 


perhaps  j;ivcs  the  precise  date  of  the  Lady's  arrival  in  Persia  (see  infra^  p.  38). 
From  his  narrative,  however  {Gesch.  der  Ilchane^  ii.  20),  March  1294  is  perhaps  too 
hitc  a  date.  But  the  five  months'  stoppage  in  Sumatra  must  have  been  in  the 
S.W.  Monsoon;  and  if  the  arrival  in  Persia  is  put  earlier,  Polo's  numbers  can 
scarcely  be  held  to.  Or,  the  eighteen  months  mentioned  at  vol.  i.  p.  35,  must  imlude 
the  five  months*  stoppage.  We  may  then  suppose  that  they  reached  liormuz  about 
November  1293,  and  Ghdzin's  camp  a  month  or  two  later. 

•  'I'hc  French  text  which  forms  the  basis  of  my  translation  says  that,  excluding 
Uiariners,  there  were  600  souls,  out  of  whom  only  8  survived.  The  older  MS.  which 
I  (juotc  as  (}.  T.,  makes  the  number  18,  a  fact  that  I  had  overlooked  till  the  sheets 
were  printed  off. 

t  Died  1 2th  March,  1291. 

X  All  dates  are  found  so  corrupt  that  even  in  this  one  I  do  not  feel  absolute  con- 
Hdence.  Marco  in  dictating  the  book  is  aware  that  Ghdzin  had  attained  the  throne  of 
Persia  (see  vol.  i.  p.  36,  and  ii.  pp.  50  and  477),  an  event  which  did  not  occur  till 
OcloU'r,  1295.  The  date  assigned  to  it,  however,  by  Marco  (ii.  477)  is  1294,  or  the 
year  before  that  assigned  to  the  return  home. 

The  travellers  may  have  stopped  some  time  at  Constantinople  on  their  way,  or  even 
may  have  visited  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  otherwise,  indeed,  how  did 
Marco  ac(iuire  his  knowledge  of  that  Sea  (ii.  486-488)  and  of  events  in  Kipchak  (ii.  496 
seqq.)}  If  1296  was  the  date  of  return,  moreover,  the  six-and-twenty  years  assigned 
in  the  preamble  as  the  period  of  Marco's  al)sence  (p.  2)  would  be  nearer  accuracy. 
Yot  he  left  Venice  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1271. 
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with  Venetian  society  *  Of  the  relations,  Marco  the  Elder  had 
probably  been  long  dead;t  Maffeo  the  brother  of  our  Marco 
was  alive,  and  we  hear  also  of  a  cousin  {consanguinais)  Felice 
Polo,  and  his  wife  Fiordelisa,  without  being  able  to  fix  their 
precise  position  in  the  family.  We  know  also  that  Nicolo,  who 
died  before  the  end  of  the  century,  left  behind  him  two  illegiti- 
mate sons,  Stefano  and  Zannino.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
were  bom  from  some  connection  entered  into  during  the  long 


*  Marco  Barbaro,  in  his  account  of  the  Polo  family,  tells  what  seems  to  be  the 
same  tradition  in  a  different  and  more  mythical  version : — 

"From  ear  to  ear  the  story  has  past  till  it  reached  mine,  that  when  the  three 

Kinsmen  arrived  at  their  home  they  were  dressed  in  the   most   shabby  and   sordid 

manner,  insomuch  that  the  wife  of  one  of  them  gave  a\^ay  to  a  beggar  that  came  to 

the  door  one  of  those  garments  of  his,  all  torn,  patched,  and  dirty  as  it  was.     The  next 

day  he  asked  his  wife  for  that  mantle  of  his,  in  order  to  put  away  the  jewels  that 

^cre  sewn  up  in  it ;  bat  she  told  him  she  had  given  it  away  to  a  poor  man,  whom  she 

<iid  not  know.     Now,  the  stratagem  he  employed  to  recover  it  was  this.     He  went  to 

the  Bridge  of  Rialto,  and  stood  there  turning  a  wheel,  to  no  apparent  purpose,  but  as 

^he  were  a  madman,  and  to  all  those  who  crowded  round  to  sec  what  prank  was  this, 

^  asked  him  why  he  did  it,  he  answered  :     '  He'll  come  if  God  pleases.'     So  after 

^  or  three  days  he  recognised  his  old  coat  on  the  back  of  one  of  those  wlio  came  to 

JUrc  at  his  mat!  proceedings,  and  got  it  back  again.     Then,  indeed,  he  was  judged  to 

beqoite  the  reverse  of  a  madman  !    And  from  those  jewels  he  built  in  the  contrada  of  S. 

Giovanni  Grisostomo  a  very  fine  palace  for  those  days  ;  and  the  family  got  among  the 

wlgar  the  name  of  the  Cd  Million^  because  the  report  was  that  they  had  jewels  to  the 

value  of  a  milli->n  of  ducats;  and  the  palace  has  kept  that  name  to  the  present  day — 

r»i.,  1566."     [^Genealogies f  MS.  copy  in  Afttseo  Civico  ;  quoted  also  by  Baldelli  Boni^ 

Vita^  p.  xxxi.) 

t  The  Will  of  the  Elder  Marco,  to  which  we  have  several  times  referred,  is  dated 
at  Rialto  5th  August,  12S0. 

The  testator  descril)es  himself  as  formerly  of  Constantinople,  but  now  dwelling  in 
the  confine  of  S.  Sevcro. 

His  brothers  Nicolo  and  Maffeo^  if  at  Venice,  are  to  be  his  sole  trustees  and 
executors,  but  in  case  of  their  continued  absence  he  nominates  Jordatto  Trez'isano^ 
and  his  sbter-in-law  Fiordelisa  of  the  confine  of  S.  Severe. 

The  proper  tithe  to  be  paid.  All  his  clothes  and  furniture  to  be  sold,  and  from 
(he  proceeds  his  funeral  to  be  defrayed,  and  the  balance  to  purchase  masses  for  his 
soal  at  the  discretion  of  his  trustees. 

Particnlars  of  money  due  to  him  from  his  partticrship  with  Donato  Grasso,  now 
of  Justinople  (Capo  d'Istria),  1200  lire  in  all.  (Fifty-two  lire  due  by  said  partner- 
ship to  Axigelo  di  Tumlxi  of  S.  Severo. ) 

The  above  money  bequeathed  to  his  son  Nicolo^  living  at  Soldachia^  or  failing  him, 
to  his  beloyed  brothers  Nicolo  and  Maffeo.  Failing  them,  to  the  sr>ns  of  his  said 
bfothers  (nV)  Marco  and  Maffeo.  Failing  them,  to  l>e  spent  for  the  good  of  liis  soul  at 
the  discretion  of  his  trustees. 

To  his  SOD  Nicolo  he  bequeaths  a  silver-wrought  girdle  of  vermilion  silk,  two 
tilTcr  spoons,  a  silver  cup  without  cover  (or  saucer?  sitte  cembalo)^  his  desk,  two 
pours  of  sheets,  a  velvet  quilt,  a  counterpane,  a  feather-bed — all  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  above,  and  to  remain  with  the  trustees  till  his  son  returns  to  Venice. 

Meanwhile  the  trustees  are  to  invest  the  money  at  his  son*s  risk  and  l)enefit,  but 
only  here  in  Venice  {investiant  seu  investirc  foKiant), 
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residence  of  the  Polos  in  Cathay,  though  naturally  their  presence 
in  the  travelling  company  is  not  commemorated  in  Marco's 
Prologue.* 


IV.  Digression  concerning  the  Mansion  of  the  Polo  Family 

AT  Venice. 

23.  We  have  seen  that   Ramusio   places   the  scene  of  the 
story   recently  alluded   to  at  the    mansion   in   the    parish  of 
S.   Giovanni   Grisostomo,   the  court  of  which  was   known  in 
his  time  as  the  Corte  del  Millioni ;  and  indeed  he  speaks  of 
Probable       ^^^  Travellers  as  at  once  on  their  arrival   resorting 
t£i?lub.    to  that  mansion  as  their  family  residence.     Ramusio's 
sf^^vLIii    details  have  so  often  proved  erroneous  that  I  should 
Grttostomo.    ^^^  ^  surprised  if  this  also  should    be    a  mistake. 
At  least  we  find  (so  far  as  I  can  learn)  no  previous  intimatiofl 
that  the  family  were  connected  with  that  locality.     The  grand- 
father  Andrea  is   styled   of  San  Felice.    The  will  of  MafTeo 
Polo  the  younger,  made  in  1300,  which  we  shall  give  hereafter 
in  abstract,  appears  to  be  the  first  document  that  connects  the 
family  with   S.   Giovanni   Grisostomo.      It  indeed   styles  the 
testator's  father  "the  late    Nicole   Paulo  of   the    confine  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom,"  but  that  only  shows  what  is  not  dis- 
puted, that  the   Travellers   after  their  return  from   the  East 
settled  in  this  locality.     And  the  same  will  appears  to  indicate 
a  surviving  connexion  with  S.  Felice,  for  the  priests  and  clerks 
who  drew  it  up  and  witness  it  are  all  of  the  church  of  S.  Felice, 
and  it  is  to  the  parson  of  S.  Felice  and  his  successor  that  Maffeo 
bequeaths  an  annuity  to  procure  their  prayers  for  the  souls  of 


From  the  proceeds  to  come  in  from  his  partnership  with  his  brothers  Nioolo  and 
Maffeo,  he  bequeaths  200  lire  to  his  daughter  Maroca. 

From  same  source  100  lire  to  his  natural  son  Antony. 

Has  in  his  desk  {capselia)  two   hyperperae  (Byzantine  gold  coins),  and   three 
golden  florins,  which  he  bequeaths  to  the  sister-in-law  Fiordelisa, 

Gives  freedom  to  all  his  slaves  and  handmaidens. 

Leaves  his  house  in  Soldachia  to  the  Minor  Friars  of  that  place,  reserving  life- 
occupancy  to  his  son  Nicolo  and  daughter  Maroca. 
The  rest  of  his  goods  to  his  son  Nicolo. 

•  The  terms  in  which  the  younger  Maffeo  mentions  these  half-brothers  in  his  Will 
(1300)  seem  to  mdicate  that  they  were  still  young. 
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bis  lather,  his  mother,  and  himself,  though  after  the  successor 
the  annuity  is  to  pass  on  the  same  condition  to  the  senior 
priest  of  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo.  Marco  Polo  the  Elder  is 
in  his  will  described  as  of  S.  Severo,  as  is  also  his  sister-in- 
law  Fiordelisa,  and  the  document  contains  no  reference  to 
S.  Giovanni.  On  the  whole  therefore  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Palazzo  in  the  latter  parish  was  purchased  by  the  Tra- 
vellers after  their  return  from  the  East.* 

24.  The  Court  which  was  known  in  the  i6th  century  as  the 
Corte  del  Millioni  has  been  generally  understood  to  be  that  now 
known  as  the  Corte  Sabbionera,  and  here  is  still  pointed  j^^,.^  ^^^^^ 
out  a  relic  of  Marco  Polo's  mansion.  [Indeed  it  is  fh^e^corlli*  *° 
called  now  (1899)  Corte  del  Milione  ;  see  p.  jo.— H.  C]  Sabbionera. 
M.  Pauthier's  edition  is  embellished  with  a  good  engraving 
which  purports  to  represent  the  House  of  Marco  Polo.  But 
he  has  been  misled.  His  engraving  in  fact  exhibits,  at 
least  as  the  prominent  feature,  an  embellished  representation 
of  a  small  house  which  exists  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sabbionera, 
^d  which  had  at  one  time  perhaps  that  pointed  style  of 
architecture  which  his  engraving  shows,  though  its  present 
decoration  is  paltry  and  unreal.  But  it  is  on  the  7wrth  side 
of  the  Court,  and  on  the  foundations  now  occupied  by  the 
Malibran  theatre,  that  Venetian  tradition  and  the  investigations 
of  Venetian  antiquaries  concur  in  indicating  the  site  of  the 
Casa  Polo.  At  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  a  great  fire 
destroyed  the  Palazzo,t  and  under  the  description  of  "  an  old 

*  Marco  Barbaro's  story  related  at  p.  2s  speaks  of  the  Ca'  Million  as  built  by  the 
bivellcrs. 

From  a  list  of  parchments  existing  in  the  archives  of  the  Casa  di  Ricovero^  or  Great 
Pbor  House,  at  Venice,  G>mni.  Berchet  obtained  the  following  indication  : — 

"  Atf.  94.  Marco  Galetti  invests  Marco  Polo  S,  of  W\co\o  with  the  ownership  of  his 
fosussions  (beni)  in  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo  ;  10  September ^  1319  y  drawn  up  by  the 
Notary  NieolOf  priest  of  S,  Caneiafto" 

This  docament  would  perhaps  have  thrown  light  on  the  matter,  but  unfortunately 
recent  search  by  several  parties  has  failed  to  trace  it.  [The  document  has  been  dis- 
covered since :  see  vol.  ii.,  Calendar^  No.  6. — H.  C] 

f "Sua  casa  che  era  posta  nel  conBn  di  S.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo,  :he  hor fh 

tantto  iabbrugid  totalnunte^  con  gran  danno  di  molti."  {Doglioniy  Hist.  Venetiana^ 
Vol  1598.  PP-  161-162.) 

"  159^  7  ^^f^*  Senaio  (Arsenal  ....  ix  c.  159  t). 

''E^sendo  conveniente  usar  qualche  ricognizionc  a  quelli  dclla  maestranza  del- 
rAnenal  nostro,  che  prontamente  sono  concorsi  all'  incendio  occDrso  ultimamente  a 
S.  Zuane  Grizostomo  nelli  stabeli  detti  di  Ca'  Mi  lion  dove  per  la  rclazion  fatta  nell 
oollegio  noatro  dalli  patroni  di  esso  Arsenal  Iianno  nell'  estinguere  il  foco  prestato 
ofpa  boon  senritia  •  .  ."^Comm.  by  Cav.  Cccchetti  through  Comm.  Berchet. ) 
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mansion  ruined  from  the  foundation "  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  one  Stefano  Vecchia,  who  sold  it  in  1678  to  Giovanni 
Carlo  Grimani.  He  built  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  a  theatre 
which  was  in  its  day  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  and  was 
called  the  Theatre  of  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo;  afterwards 
the  Teatro  Emeroiiitio,  When  modernized  in  our  own  day  the 
proprietors  gave  it  the  name  of  Malibran,  in  honour  of  tint 
famous  singer,  and  this  it  still  bears.* 

[In  1881,  the  year  of  the  Venice  International  Geographical 
Congress,  a  Tablet  was  put  up  on  the  Theatre  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

QVI  FURONO  LE  CASE 

DI 

MARCO  POLO 

CHE  VIAGGI6  LE  PitJ  LONTANE  REGIONI  DELL'  ASIA 

E  LE  DESCRISSE 


PER  DECRETO  DEL  COMUNE 
MDCCCLXXXI]. 

There  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  Court  an 
arched    doorway   in    Italo-Byzantine   style,    richly    sculptured 
with  scrolls,   disks,  and  symbolical   animals,  and   on  the  wall 
above   the  doorway  is   a  cross   similarly  omamented.f      The 
style    and    the    decorations  are    those  which  were    usual    in 
Venice  in  the  13th  century.     The  arch  opens  into  a  passage 
from  which  a  similar  doorway  at  the  other  end,  also  retaining 
some  scantier  relics  of  decoration,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Malibran  Theatre.     Over  the  archway  in  the  Corte  Sabbionera 
the   building  rises  into  a  kind  of  tower.     This,  as  well  as  the 
sculptured  arches  and  cross,  Signor  Casoni,  who  gave  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  to  the  subject,  believed  to  be  a  relic  of 
the  old   Polo  House.     But   the   tower  (which   Pauthier's   view 
docs  show)  is  now  entirely  modernized.J 

Other  remains  of  Byzantine  sculpture,  which  are  probably 

*  Sec  a  paper  by  G.  C.  (the  Engineer  Giovanni  Casoni)  in  Teatro  Emeronitio^ 
Almanacco per  tAnno  1835. 

t  This  Cross  is  engraved  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  :  see 
p.  139,  and  PL  xi.  Fig.  4. 

X  Casoni*s  only  doubt  was  whether  the  Corte  del  Millioni  was  what  is  now  the 
Sabbionera,  or  the  interior  area  of  the  theatre.     The  latter  seems  most  probable. 

One  Illustration  of  this  volume,  p.  /,  shows  the  archway  in  the  Corte  Sabbionera, 
and  also  the  decorations  of  the  soffit* 
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fragments  of  the  decoration  of  the  same  mansion,  arc  found 
imbedded  in  the  walls  of  neighbouring  houses.*  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  anything  further  as  to  the  form  or 
extent  of  the  house  of  the  time  of  the  Polos,  but  some  slight 
idea  of  its  appearance  about  the  year  1500  may  be  seen  in 
the  extract  (fig  a)  which  we  give  from  the  famous  pictorial 
map  of  Venice  attributed  erroneously  to  Albert  Diirer.  The 
state  of  the  buildings  in  the  last  century  is  shown  in  (fig.  B)  an 
extract  from  the  fine  Map  of  Ughi ;  and  their  present  condition 
in  one  (fig.  c)  reduced  from  the  Modern  Official  Map  of  the 
Municipality. 

[Coming  from  the  Church  of  S.  G.  Grisostomo  to  enter  the 
calle  del  Teatro  on  the  left  and  the  passage  {Sottoportico) 
leading  to  the  Corte  del  Milione,  one  has  in  front  of  him  a 
building  with  a  door  of  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance ;  it  was 
the  office  of  the  provvcditori  of  silk ;  on  the  architrave  are 
engraved  the  words : 

PROVISORES  SERICI 

and  below,  above  the  door,  is  the  Tablet  which]  in  the  year 
1827  the  Abate  Zcnier  caused  to  be  put  up  with  this  inscription  : — 

AEDES  PROXIMA  TIIALIAK  CVLTVI  MODO  ADDICTA 
MARCI  POLO  P.  V.  ITINERVM  FAMA  PRAECLARI 

JAM  HABITATIO  FVIT. 

24^.  I  believe  that  of  late  years  some  doubts  have  been 
thrown  on  the  tradition  of  the  site  indicated  as  that  of  the 
Recent  cor-  ^.'asa  Polo,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  the  grounds  of 
asul^'ihc?ra-  ^"^^  doubts.  But  a  document  recently  discovered 
onhe  c2L°  at  Venice  by  Comm.  Barozzi,  one  of  a  series  relating 
^°'°*  to   the   testamentary  estate   of  Marco   Polo,  goes  far 

to  confirm  the  tradition.  This  is  the  copy  of  a  technical  defini- 
tion of  two  pieces  of  house  property  adjoining  the  property  of 
Marco  Polo  and  his  brother  Stephen,  which  were  sold  to 
Marco  Polo  by  his  wife  Donataf  in  June  1321.  Though  the 
definition  is  not  decisive,  from  the  rarity  of  topographical  re- 
ferences and  absence  of  points  of  the  compass,  the  description 

*  Sec  KuskiHy  iii.  320. 

t  Comm.  Harozzi  writes:  **Ainoin;  us,  cuiUracls  l)etwecn  liusluml  and  wife  are 
and  were  very  common,  and  rcct^nized  by  law.  The  wife  sells  to  the  husltand 
property  not  included  in  dowry,  or  that  she  may  have  inherited,  just  as  any  third 
person  might." 
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ofDonata's  tenements  as  standing  on  the  Rio  (presumably  that 
of  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo)  on  one  side,  opening  by  certain 
porticoes  and  stairs  on  the  other  to  the  Court  and  common 
alley  leading  to  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo,  and 
abutting  in  two  places  on  the  Ca'  Polo,  the  property  of  her 
bosband  and  Stefano,  will  apply  perfectly  to  a  building  occupy- 
ing the  western  portion  of  the  area  on  which  now  stands  the 
Theatre,  and  perhaps  forming  the  western  side  of  a  Court  of 
which  Casa  Polo  formed  the  other  three  sides.* 

We  know  nothing  more  of  Polo  till  we  find  him  appearing 
a  year  or  two  later  in  rapid  succession  as  the  Captain  of  a 
Venetian  Galley,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  as  an  author. 


V.  Digression  concerning  the  War-Galleys  of  the  Medi- 
terranean States  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

25.  And  before  entering  on  this  new  phase  of  the  Traveller's 
biography  it  may  not  be  without  interest  that  we  say  Arrange- 
something  r^arding  the  equipment  of  those  galleys  rowc«£* 
which  are  so  prominent  in  the  medi.xval  history  of  the  ciuii^a 

Mediterranean.!  J^SSV'*^ 

Eschewing    that    "Serbonian   Bog,  where    armies  "^"* 

whole  have  sunk"  of  Books  and   Commentators,  the    theory 

of  the  classification    of   the  Biremes    and    Triremes    of  the 

Ancients,  we  can  at   least   assert   on    secure   grounds   that   in 

midUtval  armament,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  or 

thereabouts,  the  characteristic  distinction  of  galleys  of  different 

calibres,  so  far  as  such  differences  existed,  was  based  on  the 

number  of  rowers  that  sat  on  one  bench  pulling  each  his  separate 

oar,  but  through  one  portella  or  rowlock-port.X    And  to  the  classes 


*  See  Appendix  C,  Na  16. 

t  I  regret  not  to  have  had  access  to  Jafs  learned  memoirs  {ArchMof^e  Naimle, 
1839)  whilst  writing  this  section,  nor  since,  except  for  a  hasty  look  at  his  Essay 
the  diflScult  subject  of  the  oar  arrangements.  I  see  that  he  rejects  so  great  a 
nonber  of  oars  as  I  deduce  from  the  statements  of  Sanudo  and  others,  and  that  he 
regards  a  large  number  of  the  rowers  as  supplemcntar}'. 

X  It  teems  the  more  desirable  to  elucidate  this,  because  writers  on  mediorval 
)  aoooiiq>Ushed  as  Buchon  and  Capmany  have  (it  would  seem)  entirely  mis- 
the  matter,  assuming  that  all  the  men  on  one  bench  pulled  at  one  oar. 
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of  galleys  so  distinguished  the  Italians,  of  the  later  Middle  Age 
at  least,  did  certainly  apply,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  classical 
terms  oiBireme,  Trireme^  and  Quinquereme^  in  the  sense  of  galleys 
having  two  men  and  two  oars  to  a  bench,  three  men  and  three 
oars  to  a  bench,  and  five  men  and  five  oars  to  a  bench.* 

That  this  was  the  mediaeval  arrangement  is  very  certain 
from  the  details  afforded  by  Marino  Sanudo  the  Elder,  con- 
firmed by  later  writers  and  by  works  of  art  Previous  to 
1290,  Sanudo  tells  us,  almost  all  the  galleys  that  went  to  the 
Levant  had  but  two  oars  and  men  to  a  bench ;  but  as  it  had 
been  found  that  three  oars  and  men  to  a  bench  could  be  em- 
plo\ed  with  great  advantage,  after  that  date  nearly  all  galleys 
adopted  this  arrangement,  which  was  called  ai  Terzaruoli.\ 

Moreover  experiments  made  by  the  Venetians  in  13 16  had 
shown  that  four  rowers  to  a  bench  could  be  employed  still  more 
advantageously.  And  where  the  galleys  could  be  used  on 
inland  waters,  and  could  be  made  more  bulky,  Sanudo  would 
even  recommend  five  to  a  bench,  or  have  gangs  of  rowers  on  two 
decks  with  either  three  or  four  men  to  the  bench  on  each 
deck. 

26.  This  system  of  grouping  the  oars,  and  putting  only  one 
man  to  an  oar,  continued  down  to  the  i6th  century,  during  the 
^,  ,  first  half  of  which  came  in  the  more  modern  system  of 
tiM-'i^ri/"  using  great  oars,  equally  spaced,  and  requiring  from 
cniiiiry.  f^^j.  ^q  sevctt  mcn  each  to  ply  them,  in  the  manner 
which  endured  till  late  in  the  last  century,  when  galleys  became 
allogethcr  obsolete.  Captain  Pantero  Pantera,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Naval  Tactics  (1616),  says  he  had  heard,  from  veterans 


•  S<*(,*  Coronelliy  Atlante  V^eneio^  I.  139,  140.  Marino  Sanudo  ihe  Elder,  though 
not  iisini;  the  term  trireme^  says  it  was  well  understood  from  ancient  authors  that  the 
Koinnni  cnij)!oyed  their  rowers  three  to  a  bench  (p.  59). 

t  *^  Ad  tertarolos^*  {Sea-eta  Fidelium  Cruets ^  p.  57).  The  Catalan  Worthy, 
Kninon  dc  Muntaner,  indeed  constantly  denounces  the  practice  of  manning  cUl  the 
jMillcyH  with  terzaruoti,  or  tersohy  as  his  term  is.  But  his  reason  is  that  these  thirds- 
tiifh  wprc  liiken  from  the  oar  when  crossbowmen  were  wanted,  to  act  in  that  capacity, 
1111(1  nn  Rtich  they  were  good  for  nothing  ;  tlie  crossbowmen,  he  insists,  should  be  men 
iiprrinlly  enlisted  for  that  service  and  kept  to  that.  He  would  have  some  10  or  20 
jH-r  rrnt.  only  of  the  fleet  built  very  light  and  manned  in  threes.  He  does  not  seem 
to  hiive  contemplated  oars  three-banked,  and  crossbowmen  besides^  as  Sanudo  does, 
(Sec  Iwlow ;  and  Muntatur,  pp.  288,  323,  525,  etc.) 

In  Snnudu  we  have  a  glimpse  worth  noting  of  the  word  soldiers  advancing  towards 
the  intNlern  senie  ;  he  expresses  a  strong  preference  for  soldatiiyxt,  /a/V/ soldiers)  over 
(trmadin  (vie  volunteers),  p.  74. 
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•ho  had  commanded  galleys  equipped  in  the  antiquated  fashion, 
ttat  tArge  men  to  a  bench,  with  separate  oars,  answered  better 
ttan  three  men  to  one  great  oar,  but  four  men  to  one  great  oar 
(he  says)  were  certainly  more  efficient  than  four  men  with 
separate  oars.  The  new-fashioned  great  oars,  he  tells  us,  were 
ityled  Remt  di  Scaloccio^  the  old  grouped  oars  Remi  a  Zenzile^ — 
terms  the  etymology  of  which  I  cannot  explain.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  four-banked  and  five-banked 
galleys,  of  which  Marino  Sanudo  speaks,  really  then  came  into 
practical  use.  A  great  five-banked  galley  on  this  system,  built 
in  1529  in  the  Venice  Arsenal  by  Vettor  Fausto,  was  the 
subject  of  so  much  talk  and  excitement,  that  it  must  evidently 
have  been  something  quite  new  and  unheard  off  So  late  as 
1567  indeed  the  King  of  Spain  built  at  Barcelona  a  galley  of 
iirty-six  benches  to  the  side,  and  seven  men  to  the  bench,  with 
I  separate  oar  to  each  in  the  old  fashion.  But  it  proved  a 
ailure.  % 

Down  to  the  introduction  of  the  great  oars  the  usual  system 
ippears  to  have  been  three  oars  to  a  bench  for  the  larger  galleys, 
ind  two  oars  for  lighter  ones.  The  fuste  or  lighter  galleys  of 
he  Venetians,  even  to  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  had 
iieir  oars  in  pairs  from  the  stern  to  the  mast,  and  single  oars 
)nly  from  the  mast  forward.  § 

27.  Returning  then  to  the  three-banked  and  two-banked 
^leys  of  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  the  number  of 
tenches  on  each  side  seems  to  have  run  from  twenty-  gome  detail* 
ive  to  twenty-eight,  at  least  as  I  interpret  Sanudo's  ^^^^Jur^^'^ 
alculations.  The  lOO-oared  vessels  often  mentioned  ^alleys. 
f^.  by  Muntaner^  p.  419)  were  probably  two-banked  vessels 
rith  twenty- five  benches  to  a  side. 

The  galleys    were   very   narrow,   only  15 J    feet   in    bcam.|| 


•  V Armaia  Navaltt  Ronia,  i6i6,  pp.  150-15 1. 

t  Sec  a  work  to  which  I  am  indcblc<l  for  a  good  dt-al  of  light  and  infornialion,  the 
ngincer  Giovanni  Casoni's  Essay :  "  Dei  Xavigli  Poliremi  usaii  nclla  Marina  dagli 
miuhi  Vefuziani;'  in  ''  Escrcitazioni  delP  Atnico  Vaieto,''  wA.  ii.  p.  338.  This 
cat  Quinquereme^  as  it  was  styled,  is  stated  to  have  lx!cn  struck  by  a  iirc-arrow,  and 
own  up,  in  January  1570. 

X  PanUra,  p.  22. 

I  Lazarus  Bayfius  de  Re  Niwali  Veterum,  in  Grotioi-ii  Thesaurus,  Yen.  1737.  vdI. 
.  pu  581.     Thb  writer  also  speaks  of  the  Quinquereme  mentioned  above  (p.  577;. 

.'  Marinus  Sanutius,  p.  65. 
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But  to  give  room  for  the  play  of  the  oars  and  the  passage  of  the 

fighting-men,    &c,    this    width   was 
Fore.  largely  augmented  by  an  opera-morta, 

or  outrigger  deck,  projecting  mudi 
beyond  the  ship's  sides  and  sup- 
ported by  timber  brackets.*  I  do 
not  find  it  stated  how  great  this  pro- 
jection was  in  the  mediaeval  galleys, 
but  in  those  of  the  17th  century  it 
was  an  each  side  as  much  as  |ths  of 
the  true  beam.  And  if  it  was  as 
great  in  the  1 3th-century  galleys  the 
^fl'  total  width  between  the  false  gunnds 

would  be  about  22^  feet 
In  the  centre  line  of  the  deck  ran,  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel,  a  raised  gangway  called  \^!i't  corsia^  for  passage  clear  of  the 
oars. 

The  benches  were  arranged  as  in  this  diagram.  The  part  of 
the  bench  next  the  gunnel  was  at  right  angles  to  it,  but  the 
other  two-thirds  of  the  bench  were  thrown  forward  obliquely. 
a,  b^  r,  indicate  the  position  of  the  three  rowers.  The  shortest 
oar  a  was  called  Terlicchio^  the  middle  one  b  Pasticcio^  the  long 
oar  c  Piamero,\ 

I  do  not  find  any  information  as  to  how  the  oars  worked  on 
the  gunnels.     The   Siena   fresco  (see  p.  jj)  appears   to  show 
them  attached  by  loops  and  pins,  which  is  the  usual  practice  in 
boats    of   the    Mediterranean    now.       In    the    cut    from    D. 
Tintoretto  (p.  jj)  the  groups  of  oars  protrude  through  r^^laf 
ports  in  the  bulwarks,  but  this  probably  represents  the  use  of  a 
later  day.     In  any  case  the  oars  of  each  bench   must   have 
worked  in  very  close  proximity.     Sanudo  states  the  length  of 
the  galleys  of  his  time  (1300-1320)  as   117  feet     This  was 
doubtless   length  of  keel,  for  that   is   specified   ("^<2  ruocla  a 
ruoda " )  in  other  Venetian  measurements,  but  the  whole  oar 
space  could  scarcely  have  been  so  much,  and  with  twenty-eight 
benches  to  a  side  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  4  feet 


•  See  the  woodcuts  opposite  and  at  p.  j/  ;  also  Pantera,  p.  46  (who  is  here,  how- 
ever, speaking  of  the  great -oared  galleys),  and  CoronelH^  i.  140. 

t  Casoni^  p.  324.  He  obtains  these  particulars  from  a  manuscript  work  of  the 
1 6th  centur}'  by  Cristoforo  Canale. 
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gunnel-space  to  each  bench.  And  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
grouping  of  the  oars  was  to  allow  room  between  the  benches  for 
the  action  of  cross-bowmen,  &c.,  it  is  plain  that  the  rowlock 
space  for  the  three  oars  must  have  been  very  much  compressed* 

The  rowers  were  divided  into  three  classes,  with  graduated 
pay.  The  highest  class,  who  pulled  the  poop  or  stroke  oars, 
were  called  Portolati ;  those  at  the  bow,  called  Prodicri,  formed 
the  second  class.f 

Some  elucidation  of  the  arrangements  that  we  have  tried  to 
describe  will  be  found  in  our  cuts.  That  at  p.  jj  is  from  a  draw- 
ing, by  the  aid  of  a  very  imperfect  photograph,  of  part  of  one  of 
the  frescoes  of  Spinello  Aretini  in  the  Municipal  Palace  at 
Siena,  representing  a  victory  of  the  Venetians  over  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa's  fleet,  commanded  by  his  son  Otho,  in  1 176; 
but  no  doubt  the  galleys,  &c.,  are  of  the  artist's  own  age,  the 

*  Signer  C'asoni  (p.  324)  expresses  his  belief  that  no  galley  of  the  14th  century 
had  more  than  100  oars.     I  differ  from  him  with  hesitation,  and  still  more  as  I  find 
M.  Jal  agrees  in  this  view.     I  will  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  came  to  a  dififerent 
conclusion,      (i)  ^larino    Sanudo  assigns   180   rowers  for    a  galley   equipped  ^ 
Terzaruoli  (p.  75).     This  seemed  to  imply  something  near  180  oars,  for  I  do  not  find 
any  allusion  to  reliefs  being  provided.     In  the  French  galleys  of  the  x8th  century  thcfc 
were  no  reliefs  except  in  this  way,  that  in  long  runs  without  urgency  only  half  the  otfS 
were  pulled.     (See  Mint.  (Tun  Protestant  condamn4  aux  GaUres^  etc,  R^unprim^ 
Paris,   1865,  p.  447.)     If  four  men  to  a  bench  were  to  be  employed,  then  Sanodo 
seems  to  calculate  for  his  smaller  galleys  220  men  actually  rowing  (see  pp.  75-78). 
This  seems  to  assume  55  benches,  ».^.,  28  on  one  side  and  27  on  the  other,  whid» 
with  3 -banked  oars  would  give   165  rowers.     (2)  Casoni  himself  refers  to  Pietro 
Martire  d'Anghieria*s  account  of  a  Great  Galley  of  Venice  in   which  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Eg>'pt  from  the  Spanish  Court  in  1503.     The  crew  amounted  to  200, 
of  whom  150  were  for  working  the  sails  and  oars,  that  being  the  number  of  oars  in  eatk 
galley^  one  man  to  each  oar  and  three  to  each  bench.     Casoni  assumes  that  this 
vessel  must  have  been  much  larj;er  than  the  galleys  of  the  14th  century ;  but,  however 
that  may  have  been,  Sanudo  to  his  galley  assigns  the  larger  crew  of  250,  of  whom 
almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  (180)  were  rowers.     And  in  ihtgaleasza  described 
by  Pietro  Martire  the  oars  were  used  only  as  an  occasional  auxiliary.   (See  his  Legationis 
Babyloniat  Libri  TreSy  appended  to  his  3  Decads  concerning  the  New  World ;  Basil, 
'533*  ^'  n  ^^''•)    (3)  ^^^^  galleys  of  the  i8th  century,  with  their  great  oars  50  feet 
h)ng  pulled  by  six  or  seven  men  each,  had  25  benches  to  the  side,  and  only  4*6" 
(Kronch)  gunnel-space  to  each  oar.    (See  Mdm.  cTun  Protest. y  p.  434.)     I  imagine  that 
a  smaller  space  would  suffice  for  the  3  light  oars  of  the  mediaeval  system,  so  that  this 
need  scarcely  l>e  a  difficulty  in  the  face  of  the  preceding  evidence.     Note  also  the 
three  hundred  roivers  in  Joinville's  description  quoted  at  p.  40.     The  great  galleys  of 
the  Malay  Sultan  of  Achin  in  1621  had,  according  to  Beaulieu,  from  700  to  800 
rowers,  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  system. 

t  Marinus  Sanutius^  p.  78.     These  titles  occur  also  in  the  Documenti  (T Amort 
of  Vx.  B.irborino  referred  to  at  p.  117  of  this  volume  :— 

'•  Convienti  qtii  nuinieri 
Portolatti  e  prodieri 
E  presti  galeotti 
Aver,  c  fofli  e  doui- 
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ddle  of  the  14th  century.*  In  this  we  see  plainly  the 
ajecting  opera-morta,  and  the  rowers  sitting  t\vo  to  a  bench, 
ch  with  his  oar,  for  these  are  two-banked.  \Vc  can  also  dis- 
m  the  Latin  rudder  on  the  quarter.  (See  this  volume,  p.  1 19.) 
I  a  picture  in  the  Uflfizj,  at  Florence,  of  about  the  same  date,  by 
ietro  Laurato  (it  is  in  the  corridor  near  the  entrance),  may  be 
en  a  small  figure  of  a  galley  with  the  oars  also  very  distinctly 
mplcd.f  Casoni  has  engraved,  after  Cristoforo  Canale.  a 
ictorial  plan  of  a  Venetian  trireme  of  the  16th  century,  which 
Kws  the  arrangement  of  the  oars  in  triplets  very  plainly. 
The  following  cut  has  been  sketched  from  an  engraving  of  a 


ran  oT  a  S«  FiEbl.  aftcc  Don.  Ti 


Jture  by  Domenico  Tintoretto  in  the  Dogc"s  palace,  repre- 
iting,  I  believe,  the  same  action  (real  or  imaginary)  as 
ijnello's  fresco,  but  with  the  costume  and  construction  of 
later  date.  It  shows,  however,  very  plainly,  the  projecting 
Ta-morta,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  oars  in  fours,  issuing 
VMigh  row-ports  in  high  bulwarks. 
28.  Midships  in  the  medin^val  galley  a  castle  was  erected,  of 


•  Spin«llo'»  works,  accordini;  toVasari,  csltnded  from  1334  lill  Inte  inlheccnluiy. 
EUgioDS  piclurc  of  his  al  Siena  is  n^s^gnell  \o  1 385,  .sn  the  frescoes  may  probably 
if  aliotil  Ihe  same  period.     Of  the  banle  represemed  I  can  find  no  record. 
t  EngrsTcd  id  J*],  i.  330 ;  wit]i  other  medieval  illustrations  of  ihc  same  points, 
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tiie  width  of  the  ship,  and  some  20  feet  in  length  ;  its  platfonn 
Fi  htin  *^*"&  elevated  sufficiently  to  allow  of  free  passage 
arrange-       Under  it  and  over  the  benches.     At  the  bow  was  the 

ncnts. 

battery,  consisting  of  mangonels  (see  vol.  il  p. 
161  seqq,)  and  great  cross-bows  with  winding  gear,*  whilst 
there  were  shot-portsf  for  smaller  cross-bows  along  the  gunnds 
in  the  intervals  between  the  benches.  Some  of  the  larger  galleys 
had  openings  to  admit  horses  at  the  stem,  which  were  closed 
and  caulked  for  the  voyage,  being  under  water  when  the  vessd 
was  at  sea.J 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  usual  piece  of  tactics,  in  attack- 
ing as  well  as  in  awaiting  attack,  to  connect  a  large  number  of 
galleys  by  hawsers,  and  sometimes  also  to  link  the  oars  together, 
so  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  break  the  line  or  run 
aboard.  We  find  this  practised  by  the  Genoese  on  the  defensive 
at  the  battle  of  Ayas  {infra^  p.  -^j),  and  it  is  constantly  resorted  \^^ 
by  the  Catalans  in  the  battles  described  by  Ramon  dc 
Muntaner.§ 

Sanudo  says  the  toil  of  rowing  in  the  galleys  was  excessive, 
almost  unendurable.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  performed  by 
freely-enlisted  men,  and  therefore  it  was  probably  less  severe 
than   that  of  the  great-oared  galleys  of  more  recent    times, 


*  To  these  Casoni  adds  Sifoni  for  discharging  Greek  fire ;  but  this  he  seems  t^ 
take  from  the  Greek  treatise  of  the  Emperor  Leo.  Though  I  have  introduced  Grcelt 
fire  in  the  cut  at  p.  ^9,  I  doubt  if  there  is  evidence  of  its  use  by  the  Italians  in  th^ 
thirteenth  century.    Joinville  describes  it  like  something  strange  and  new. 

In  after  days  the  artillery  occupied  the  same  position,  at  the  bow  of  the 
galley. 

Great  beams,  hung  like  battering  rams,  are  mentioned  by  Sanudo,  as  well  as  iron 
crow's-feet  with  fire  attached,  to  shoot  among  the  rigging,  and  jars  of  quick-lime  and 
soft  soap  to  fling  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  enemy,  llie  lime  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Doria  against  the  Venetians  at  Curzola  {infra^  p.  '48)^  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
usual  provision.  Francesco  Barberini  specifies  among  the  stores  for  his  galley  :— 
**  Calcinay  con  lancioni,  Pece,  pietre,  e  ronconi "  (p.  259.)  And  Christine  de  Pisan, 
in  her  Fail  du  Sage  Roy  Charles  (V.  of  France),  explains  also  the  use  of  the  soap : 
**  Itenti  on  doit  avoir  pluseurs  vaisseaulx  legiers  k  rompre,  coxamt  pon plains  de  chauls 
ou  pouldre,  et  gecter  dedens  ;  et,  par  ce,  seront  comme  avuglez,  au  brisier  des  poz. 
Item^  on  doit  avoir  aulres/tf«  de  mol  savon  et  gecter  es  nefzs  des  adversaires,  et  quant 
les  vaisseaulx  brisent,  le  savon  est  glissant,  si  ne  se  peuent  en  piez  soustenir  et 
chi^ent  en  I'eaue  "  (pt.  ii.  ch.  38). 

t  Balisiariay  whence  no  doubt  Balistrada  and  our  Balustrade,  Wedgwood's 
etymology  is  far-fetched.  And  in  his  new  edition  (1872),  though  he  has  shifted  his 
ground,  he  has  not  got  nearer  the  truth. 

X  Sanutius,  p.  53 » Joinville,  p.  40 ;  Muntaner^  316,  403. 

§  See  pp.  270,  288,  324,  and  especially  346. 
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which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  work  by  free  enlistment,  or 

otherwise  than   by  slaves   under  the   most  cruel  driving.*     I 

am  not  well  enough  read  to  say  that  war-galleys  were   never 

iDwed  by  slaves  in  the   Middle   Ages,   but   the   only  doubtful 

allosion  to  such  a  class  that  I  have  met  with  is  in  one  passage  of 

Muntaner,  where  he  says,  describing  the  Neapolitan  and  Catalan 

fleets  drawing  together  for  action,  that  the  gangs  of  the  galleys 

kad  to  toil  like  "for^ts"  (p.  313).     Indeed,  as  regards  Venice 

at  least,  convict  rowers  are  stated  to  have  been  first  introduced 

m    I549»    previous    to    which    the    gangs     were    of   galeotti 

mssoldaii,\ 

29.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  Sanudo  requires  for  his 
three-banked   galley  a  ship's  company  of  250  men.  g!ji^**^^ 
They  are  distributed  as  follows: —  yv^^^ 


Orderlies 2 

Cook I 

Arblasteers       ....  50 

Rowers 180 


C$mUo  or  Master  .  .  .  i 
Qnartennastcrs  ...  8 
Carpenters        ....        2 

Caulkers 2 

la  diarge  of  stores  and  arms   .       4 

250: 

This  does  not  include  the  SopracoviitOy  or  Gentleman-Commander, 
who  was  expected  to  be  valens  homo  et  probus,  a  soldier  and  a 
gendeman,  fit  to  be  consulted  on  occasion  by  the  captain- 
generaL  In  the  Venetian  fleet  he  was  generally  a 
Qoble.§ 

The  aggr^ate  pay  of  such  a  crew,  not  including  the  sopra- 
Gomito,  amounted  monthly  to  60  lire  de'  grossly  or  600  florins, 
equivalent  to  280/.  at  modem  gold  value;  and  the  cost  for  a 
year  to  nearly  3160/.,  exclusive  of  the  victualling  of  the  vessel 
and  the  pay  of  the  gentleman-commander.  The  build  or 
purchase  of  a  galley  complete  is  estimated  by  the  same  author 
at  15/XX)  florins,  or  7012/. 

We  see  that  war  cost  a  good  deal  in  money  even  then. 
Besides  the  ship's  own  complement  Sanudo  gives  an  estimate 
for  the  general  staff"  of  a  fleet  of  60  galleys.     This  consists  of  a 
captain-general,  two  (vice)  admirals,  and  the  following : — 


*  See  the  Pro/gstant^  cited  above,  p.  441,  r/  s€qq. 

f  Vemetia  §  U  me  Lagune^  ii.  53.  X  ^^^^<  Sanit:.  p.  75. 

I  Afar,  Sama,,  p,  30. 
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6  Probi  homimsy  or  gentlemen  of 
character,  forming  a  council  to  the 
Captain-General ; 

4  Commissaries  of  Stores  ; 

2  Commissaries  over  the  Arms  ; 

3  Physicians ; 
3  Surgeons  ; 

5  Master  Engineers  and  Carpenters  ; 


1 5  Master  Smiths  ; 
12  Master  Fletchers  ; 
5  Cuirass  men  and  Helmet-mj 
1 5  Oar-makers  and  Shaft-mak 
ID  Stone  cutters  for  stone  shot 
ID  Master  Arblast-makers ; 
2o  Musicians  ; 
20  Orderlies,  &c. 


30.  The  musicians  formed  an  important  part  of  the  e 
ment.     Sanudo  says  that  in  going  into  action  every  vessel  si 

make  the  greatest   possible   display  of  colours ; 
other  litf-      falons  and  broad  banners  should  float  from   stei 

stern,  and  gay  pennons  all  along  the  bulwarks  ;  v 
it  was  impossible  to  have  too  much  of  noisy  music,  of  f 
trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  what  not,  to  put  heart  into  the 
and  strike  fear  into  the  enemy.* 

So  Joinville,  in  a  glorious  passage,  describes  the  galk 
his  kinsman,  the  Count  of  Jaffa,  at  the  landing  of  St.  Lew 
Egypt  :— 

"  That  galley  made  the  most  gallant  figure  of  them  all,  for  it  was  pj 
all  over,  above  water  and  below,  with  scutcheons  of  the  count's  arm 
field  of  which  was  or  with  a  zxoss  patde  gules, \  He  had  a  good  30a  r 
in  his  galley,  and  every  man  of  them  had  a  target  blazoned  with  his  an 
beaten  gold.  And,  as  they  came  on,  the  galley  looked  to  be  some 
creature,  with  such  spirit  did  the  rowers  spin  it  along  ;— or  rather,  wit 
rustle  of  its  flags,  and  the  roar  of  its  nacaires  and  drums  and  Saracen  1 
you  might  have  taken  it  for  a  rushing  bolt  of  heaven."J 

The  galleys,  which  were  very  low  in  the  water,§  could 
keep  the  sea  in  rough  weather,  and  in  winter  they  i 
willingly  kept  the  sea  at  night,  however  fair  the  weather  n 


*  The  Catalan  Admiral  Roger  de  Loria,  advancing  at  daybreak  to  atta< 
Proven9al  Fleet  of  Charles  of  Naples  (1283)  in  the  harbour  of  Malta,  **  did  t 
which  should  be  reckoned  to  him  rather  as  an  act  of  madness,"  says  Muc 
"  than  of  reason.  He  said,  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  attack  them,  all  asleep  a 
are  !  Let  the  trumpets  and  nacaires  sound  to  awaken  them,  and  I  will  tarry  ti 
be  ready  for  action.  No  man  shall  have  it  to  say,  if  I  beat  them,  that  it  v 
catching  them  asleep.'"    {Munt,  p.  287.)     It  is  what  Nelson  might  have  done 

The  Turkish  admiral   Sidi  *Ali,  about  to  engage  a  Portuguese  squadron 
Straits  of  Hormuz,  in  1553,  describes  the  Franks  as  *'  dressing  their  vessels  wit] 
and  coming  on. "     {J,  As,  ix.  70. ) 

t  A  cxosspat^e,  is  one  with  the  extremities  broadened  out  inio  feet  as  it  wen 

X  Page  50. 

§  The  galley  at  p.  4g  is  somewhat  too  high  ;  and  I  believe  it  should  have  h 
shrouds. 
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be  Yet  Sanudo  mentions  that  he  had  been  with  armed  galleys 
to  Sluys  in  Flanders. 

I  will  mention  two  more  particulars  before  concluding  this 
digression.  When  captured  galleys  were  towed  into  port  it  was 
stem  foremost,  and  with  their  colours  dragging  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea.*  And  the  custom  of  saluting  at  sunset  (probably  by 
music)  was  in  vogue  on  board  the  galleys  of  the  13th 
century.f 

We  shall  now  sketch  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
appearance  of  our  Traveller  in  the  command  of  a  war- 
galley. 


VL  The  Jeaioi'sies  and  Naval  Wars  of  Vknice  and  Gknoa. 
Lamua  Dorians  Expedition  to  the  Adriatic;  Uattle  of 
Curzola;  and  Imprisonment  of  Marco  Polo  ijv  the 
Genoese, 

31.  Jealousies,  too  characteristic  of  the  Italian  communities, 
**'ere,  in  the  case  of  the  three  great  trading  republics  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  aggravated  by  commercial  rivalries,  p.^owin' 
Whilst,  between  the  two  first  of  those  states,  and  also  i'iij';"^';" 
between  the  two  last,  the  bitterness  of  such  feelings  ['i^;.'^^,Vhc 
had  been  augmenting  during  the  whole  course  of  the  ^<^p"^^»*^«- 
13th  century  .J 

The  brilliant  part  played  by  Venice  in  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  (1204),  and  the  preponderance  she  thus 
acquired  on  the  Greek  shores,  stimulated  her  arrogance  and 
the  resentment  of  her  rivals.  The  three  states  no  lon<;er  stood 
on  a  level  as  bidders  for  the  shifting  favour  of  the  Kmpcror  of 
the  East  By  treaty,  not  only  was  Venice  established  as  the 
most  im|X)rtant  ally  of  the  empire  and  as  mistress  of  a  large 
fraction  of  its  territory,  but  all  members  of  nations  at  war  with 
her  were  prohibited  from  entering  its  limits.  Though  the 
Genoese  colonies  continued   to  exist,   they   stood   at  a   great 

•  Sec  Muntaner^  passim,  e.f^.  271,  28C,  J15,  349.  t  //'/(/.  34^»' 

X  In  this  part  of  these*  notices  I  am  repeatedly  indebted  to  Heyd,    (See  j///'  </,  p.  g») 
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disaclvantaj^c,  where  their  rivals  were  so  predominant  and  en- 
jo\'ed  exemption  from  duties,  to  which  the  Genoese  remained 
subject.  Hence  jealousies  and  resentments  reached  a  climax  in 
the  Levantine  settlements,  and  this  colonial  exacerbation  re- 
acted on  the  mother  States. 

A  dispute  which  broke  out  at  Acre  in  1255  came  to  a  head 
in  a  war  which  lasted  for  years,  and  was  felt  all  over  Syria.  It 
bejan  in  a  quarrel  about  a  very  old  church  called  St.  Sabba's, 
which  stood  on  the  common  boundary  of  the  Venetian  and 
(ienoese  estates  in  Acre,*  and  this  flame  was  blown  by  other  un- 
lucky occurrences.  Acre  suffered  grievously.'f  Venice  at  this 
time  general!)'  kept  the  upper  hand,  beating  Genoa  by  land  and 
sea,anddrivin<;  her  from  Acre  altogether.-;-  Four  ancient  porphyry 
figures  from  St.  Sabba  s  were  sent  in  triumph  to  Venice,  and 
with  their  strange  devices  still  stand  at  the  exterior  comer  of 
St.  Mark's,  towards  the  Ducal  Palace.^ 

But  no  number  of  defeats  could  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
Genoa,  and  the  tables  were  turned  when  in  her  wrath  she  allied 
herself  with  Michael  Palaeologus  to  upset  the  feeble  and  tottering 
Latin  D\'nast\-,  and  with  it  the  preponderance  of  Venice  on  the 
Bosphorus.  The  new  emperor  handed  over  to  his  allies  the 
castle  of  their  foes,  which  they  tore  down  with  jubilations,  and 
now  it  was  their  turn  to  send  its  stones  as  trophies  to  Genoa. 
Mutual  hate  waxed  fiercer  than  ever  ;  no  merchant  fleet  of  either 
state  could  go  to  sea  without  convoy,  and  wherever  their  ships 
met  the)'  fought.g  It  was  something  like  the  state  of  things 
between  Spain  and  England  in  the  days  of  Drake. 

The  energy  and  capacitx-  of  the  Genoese  seemed  to  rise  with 


*  On  i^r  close  to  llic  Hill  c.iUcd  Mcnjcit  ;  sco  the  plan  from  Marino  Sanudo  at 
p.  iS. 

t  *'  Throuylioui  thai  year  there  were  not  less  than  40  machines  all  at  work  upon 
the  city  of  Acre,  battel  inj;  its  hou;.cj>  and  i;s  t(»\\t.r>,  and  .smashing  and  overthrowing 
cvcrylliing  wiihin  their  range.  There  wore  at  least  ten  of  those  engines  that  shot 
stuncs  so  big  and  heavy  tliat  they  weighed  a  gurxl  1500  lbs.  by  the  weight  of  Cham- 
ixigne ;  ins<>niuch  that  nearly  all  the  towers  and  forts  of  Acre  were  destroyed,  and 
only  the  religious  houses  were  left.  And  there  were  slain  in  this  same  war  goinl 
20,cxx>  men  on  the  two  sides,  but  chiefly  of  Genoese  and  Spiiniards."  {Leitre  dcjcan 
Vie)  re  Sanasin^  in  Mt\/iePs  foinvilU^  p.  308.) 

X  The  origin  of  these  columns  is,  however,  somowhal  uncertain.     [See  Cn\*^'fi.t, 

I-  p.  379] 

§  In  1262,  when  a  \'enetian  s(juadron  was  taken  i»y  llie  Greek  licet  in  allianre 

w  ith  the  Geni^se,  the  wln>lc  of  the  survivors  of  the  captive  crtws  were  blintu\i  by 

order  of  Palaeologus.     {hiomafi,  vu  272.) 
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heir  success,  and  both  in  seamanship  and  in  splendour  they 
egan  almost  to  surpass  their  old  rivals.  The  fall  of  Acre  (1291), 
nd  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Franks  from  Syria,  in  great 
keasure  barred  the  southern  routes  of  Indian  trade,  whilst  the 
nedominance  of  Genoa  in  the  Euxine  more  or  less  obstructed 
le  free  access  of  her  rival  to  the  northern  routes  by  Trebizond 
id  Tana. 

32.  Truces  were  made  and  renewed,  but  the  old  fire  still 
nouldered.  In  the  spring  of  1294  it  broke  into  flame,  in 
onsequence  of  the  seizure  in  the  Grecian  seas  of  three 
•enoese  vessels  by  a  Venetian  fleet.  This  led  to  an  iiayo'fAyas 
ction  with  a  Genoese  convoy  which  sought  redress. 
^he  fight  took  place  off"  Ayas  in  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,*  and 
hough  the  Genoese  were  inferior  in  strength  by  one-third  they 
'^ned  a  signal  victory,  capturing  all  but  three  of  the  Venetian 
^leys,  with  rich  cargoes,  including  that  of  Marco  Basilio  (or 
^asegio),  the  commodore. 

This  victory  over  their  haughty  foe  was  in  its  completeness 
ridently  a  surprise  to  the  Genoese,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
nmense  exultation,  which  is  vigorously  expressed  in  a  ballad  of 
le  day,  written  in  a  stirring  salt-water  rhy thm.t  It  represents 
le  Venetians,  as  they  enter  the  bay,  in  arrogant  mirth  reviling 
te  Genoese  with  very  unsavoury  epithets  as  having  deserted 
'^eir  ships  to  skulk  on  shore.     They  are  described  as  saying  : — 

***  Off  they've  slunk  !  and  left  us  nothing  ; 

We  shall  get  nor  prize  nor  praise  ; 

Nothing  save  those  crazy  timbers 

Only  fit  to  make  a  blaze.* " 

So  they  advance  carelessly — 

"  On  they  come  I     But  lo  their  blunder  1 
When  our  lads  start  up  anon, 
Breaking  out  like  unchained  lionb. 
With  a  roar,  '  Fall  on  !  Fall  on  ! ' "  t 


Sec  pp.  16,  41,  and  Plan  of  Ay;is  :it  beginning  of  Bk.  I. 
t  See  Archivio  Storico  ItalianOy  Appcndicc,  lom.  iv. 

♦  S'ifHU  ne  rtsta  aprendtr 
S't  n0  li  corfi  d€  li  legni  : 
Preixisam  sinaa  di/tnder; 
Dt  bntjcar  som  tute  deg^ni  I 


Como  li  fom  aproxiniai 

i^ucli  si  levan  lantor 
Conto  leoH  descatnai 

Tuticnando  *'  Alor  !  Alur  I " 


This  Alor!  Alor  I  (**  Up.  Boys,  and  at  *cm"),  or  somclliin^  similar,  appears  to 
ive  been  the  usual   war-cry  of  both   parties.     So  a  truni|x.'t-likc    poem  of  the 
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After  relating  the  battle  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  victory, 
ending  in  the  conflagration  of  five-and-twenty  captured  galleys, 
the  poet  concludes  by  an  admonition  to  the  enemy  to  moderate 
his  pride  and  curb  his  arrogant  tongue,  harping  on  the  obnoxious 
G^\\h&t porctleproxiy  which  seems  to  have  galled  the  Genoese.* 
He  concludes : — 

"Nor  can  I  at  all  remember 
Ever  to  have  heard  the  story 
Of  a  fight  wherein  the  Victors 
Reaped  so  rich  a  meed  of  glory  ! "  t 

The  community  of  Genoa  decreed  that  the  victory  should  be 
commemorated  by  the  annual  presentation  of  a  golden  pall  to 
the  monastery  of  St  German's,  the  saint  on  whose  feast  (28th 
May)  it  had  been  won.  J 

The  startling  news  was  received  at  Venice  with  wrath  and 
grief,  for  the  flower  of  their  navy  had  perished,  and  all  energies 
were  bent  at  once  to  raise  an  overwhelming  force.§  The  Pope 
(Boniface  VIII.)  interfered  as  arbiter,  calling  for  plenipotentiaries 
from  both  sides.  But  spirits  were  too  much  inflamed,  and  this 
mediation  came  to  nought. 

Troulxidour  warrior  Bertram  dc  Born,  whom  Dante  found  in  such  evil  plight  belo* 
(xxviii.  118  scqg,)f  in  which  he  sings  with  extraordinary  spirit  the  joys  of  war  :— 

"Ic  ns  bic  qtu  X^n  no  m'«  sabor 
4B«njiu0,  ni  btnrt,  xd  ionnir, 
(Sum  »  qtmnt  asg  crtbar,  AlorI 
gl'smbM  U.  ;nirt« ;  ft  ntta  s^nir 

€at)itl0  tioit«  ytr  rontbratse.  .  .  ." 

•*  I  tell  you  a  zest  far  before 

Aught  of  slumber,  or  drink,  or  of  food, 
I  sn.ntch  when  the  shouts  of  Alor 
Ring  from  both  sides  :  and  out  of  the  wood 
Comes  the  neighing  of  steeds  dimly  seen.  .  .  ." 

In  ft  gftUcy  fight  at  Tyre  in  1258,  according  to  a  Latin  narrative,  the  Genoese  shoo^ 
**  Ad  iirnui,  ad  arma  !  ad  ipsos^  ad  tpsos!**  The  cry  of  the  Venetians  before  engagi^ 
the  Clrccks  is  represented  by  Martino  da  Canale,  in  his  old  French,  as  **  cr  dyatiS- 
Of  tlyaus/**  that  of  the  Genoese  on  another  occasion  as  Aur!  Aur!  and  this  last  i* 
the  shout  of  the  Catalans  also  in  Ramon  dc  Muntaner.     {VilUmainy  Liti,  du  Moy^^ 
At,r,  i.  99  ;   Archiv,  Stor,  Ital.  viii.  364,  506  ;  /Vr/s,  Script,  xviii.  239 ;  MuntatiCf^ 
209,   287.)     Recently  in  a  Sicilian    newspaper,   narrating  an  act  of  gallant  an^ 
suciTJwful  reprisal  (only  too  rare)  by  country  folk  on  a  body  of  the  brigands  who  af^ 
ftm'li  A  KCour^e  to  {uirts  of  the  island,  I  read  that  the  honest  men  in  charging  tli^ 
viUaiiiii  rai.HtHl  11  shout  of  *'  Ad  iddil  Ad  iddil " 

*  A  phrase  curiously  identical,   with   a  similar  sequence,   is  attributed  to  a0 
Austrian  Gcucrul  at  ihc  battle  of  SkaliU  in  1866.     {StoffcTs  Letters,) 

"f*  E  Mfl  nuposso  arcgordar 

Dalcuno  romatizo  vertadi 
Dondt  oyse  uncka  cointar 
A  lain  tnuft^0  si  so^ri  I 

X  Sttita  III  Mumtiffit  xvii.  984.  %DaHdulo^  Ibid.  xii.  404-405. 


WARS  OF  VENICE  AND  GENOA  4s 

Further  outrages  on  both  sides  occurred  in  1296.  The 
Genoese  residences  at  Pera  were  fired,  their  great  alum  works 
on  the  coast  of  Anatolia  were  devastated,  and  Caffa  was  stormed 
and  sacked ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  a  number  of  the 
Venetians  at  Constantinople  were  massacred  by  the  Genoese, 
and  Marco  Bembo,  their  Bailo,  was  flung  from  a  house-top. 
Amid  such  events  the  fire  of  enmity  between  the  cities  waxed 
hotter  and  hotter. 

33.  In  1298  the  Genoese  made  elaborate  preparations  for  a 
great  blow  at  the  enemy,  and  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet  which 
they  placed  under  the  command  of  Lamba  Doria,  a  i^^y^  jy^ 
younger  brother  of  Uberto  of  that  illustrious  house,  Sftki'Slbe 
under  whom  he  had  served  fourteen  years  before  in  the  ^*^™'"*=- 
great  rout  of  the  Pisans  at  Meloria. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  as  we 
learn  from  the  same  pithy  Genoese  poet  who  celebrated  Ayas. 
This  time  the  Genoese  were  bent  on  bearding  St.  Mark's  Lion 
in  his  own  den ;  and  after  touching  at  Messina  they  steered 
straight  for  the  Adriatic : — 

"  Now,  as  astern  Otranto  bears. 

Pull  with  a  will  I  and,  please  the  Lord, 
Let  them  who  bragged,  with  fire  and  sword, 
To  waste  our  homesteads,  look  to  theirs  I "  * 

On  their  entering  the  gulf  a  great  storm  dispersed  the  fleet 
The  admiral  with  twenty  of  his  galleys  got  into  port  at  Antivari 
on  the  Albanian  coast,  and  next  day  was  rejoined  by  fifty-eight 
more,  with  which  he  scoured  the  Dalmatian  shore,  plundering 
all  Venetian  property.  Some  sixteen  of  his  galleys  were  still 
missing  when  he  reached  the  island  of  Curzola,  or  Scurzola  as 
the  more  popular  name  seems  to  have  been,  the  Black  Corcyra 
of  the  Ancients — the  chief  town  of  which,  a  rich  and  flourishing 


Or  entratn  con  gran  vrgvrf 

En  De  s^t'remJo  oftr  triumphOf 
Queli  strchando  inter  h  Cor/0 

Chi  tnenateram  ztrcka  lor ! 


And  in  the  next  verse  note  the  pure  Scotch  use  of  the  word  dra  :— 


Sic  A?  da  Otranto  se  fartim 
QutUa  bra  compagnia^ 
Per  assar  in  Ihax'onia^ 

D'Avosto  a  vinte  neve  di. 
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place,  the  Genoese  took  and  burned .♦    Thus  they  were  engaged 
when  word  came  that  the  Venetian  fleet  was  in  sight 

Venice,   on   first  hearing  of  the  Genoese  armament,  sent 
Andrea  Dandolo  with  a  large  force  to  join  and  supersede  Maffeo 
Quirini,  who  was  already  cruising  with  a  squadron  in  the  Ionian 
sea ;   and,  on  receiving   further  information  of  the  strength  of 
the  hostile  expedition,  the  Signory  hastily  equipped  thirty-two 
more   galleys  in    Chioggia    and  the    ports   of    Dalmatia,  and 
despatched  them   to  join   Dandolo,  making  the  whole  number 
under  his  command  up  to  something  like  ninety-five.     Recent 
drafts  had  apparently  told  heavily  upon  the  Venetian  sources 
of  enlistment,  and  it  is  stated  that  many  of  the  complements 
were  made  up  of  rustics  swept  in  haste  from  the  Euganean  hills 
To  this  the  Genoese  poet   seems   to  allude,  alleging  that  the 
Venetians,  in  spite  of  their  haughty  language,  had  to  go  begging 
for  men  and  money  up  and  down  Lombardy.     "  Did  we  do  like 
that,  think  you  ?  "  he  adds  : — 

"  Beat  up  for  aliens  ?  PVe  indeed  ? 

When  lacked  we  homebom  Genoese  ? 
Search  all  the  seas,  no  salts  like  these, 
For  Courage,  Seacraft,  Wit  at  need. "  t 

Of  one  of  the  Venetian  galleys,  probably  in  the  fleet  which 
sailed  under  Dandolo's  immediate  command,  went  Marco  Polo 
as  Sopracomito  or  Gentleman-Commander.  J 


*  The  island  of  Curzola  now  counts  about  4000  inhabitants;  the  town  halfth< 
iiuml)cr.  It  was  probably  reckoned  a  dependency  of  Venice  at  this  time.  The  Kinj 
of  Hungary  had  renounced  his  claims  on  the  Dalmatian  coasts  by  treaty  in  1244 
{Romanin^  ii.  235.)  The  gallant  defence  of  the  place  against  the  Algerines  in  1571 
won  for  Curzola  from  the  Venetian  Senate  the  honourable  title  in  all  documents  o 
fedelissima,     {^PatotCs  Adriatic^  I.  47.) 


Ma  x#  sigroH  cobno  avta 
Perchi  atuiava  mendigando 


No,  ma  /id  t  aj'amo  omi  nostrar 
Pestn't  valenti^  €  amsti^ 
Cke  mai  par  de  hr  n'  o  visit 

In  tuti  officj  de  mar. 


Per  terra  de  Lombardia 

Peccunia^  gente  a  sodit 

Pone  mente  tu  che  I'odi 
Se  Mfii  tegnamo  guesta  via  t 

X  In  July  1294,  a  Council  of  Thirty  decreed  that  galleys  should  be  equipped  bj 
the  richest  families  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  Among  the  families  held  to  equif 
one  galley  each,  or  one  galley  among  two  or  more,  in  this  Hst,  is  the  Ca*  Polo.  Bui 
this  was  before  the  return  of  the  travellers  from  the  East,  and  just  after  the  battle  01 
Ayas.  {Romanint  ii.  332  ;  this  author  misdates  Ayas,  however. )  When  a  levy  was 
required  in  Venice  for  any  expedition  the  heads  of  each  contrada  divided  the  male 
inhabitants,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  into  groups  of  twelve  each,  called 
duodene.  The  dice  were  thrown  to  decide  who  should  go  first  on  service.  He  whc 
went  received  five  lire  a  month  firom  the  State,  and  one  lira  from  each  of  his  colleagues  in 


DORIA'S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  ADRIATIC  -^ 

34.  it  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  6th  September 
that  the  Genoese  saw  the  Venetian  fleet  approaching,  ^j^^  y^^^^ 
but,  as  sunset  was  not  far  off,  both  sides  tacitly  agreed  ^f™ach  oih« 
to  defer  the  engagemen  t .♦  ^*  ^"^^'^ 

The  Genoese  would  appear  to  have  occupied  a  position  near 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Island  of  Curzola,  with  the  Peninsula 
of  Sabbioncello  behind  them,  and  Meleda  on  their  left,  whilst 
the  Venetians  advanced  along  the  south  side  of  Curzola.  (See 
map  on  p.  jo). 

According  to  Venetian  accounts  the  Genoese  were  staggered 

at  the  sight  of  the  Venetian  armaments,  and   sent  more  than 

once  to  seek   terms,  offering  finally  to  surrender  galleys  and 

munitions  of  war,  if  the  crews  were  allowed  to  depart.     This 

is  an  improbable  story,  and  that  of  the  Genoese  ballad  seems 

more  like  truth.     Doria,  it  says,  held  a  council  of  his  captains 

in  the  evening   at  which   they  all  voted   for  attack,  whilst  the 

Venetians,  with  that  overweening  sense  of  superiority  which  at 

this  time  is  reflected  in  their  own  annals  as  distinctly  as  in  those 

of  their   enemies,   kept   scout-vessels   out   to   watch    that   the 

Genoese  fleet,  which  they  looked  on  as  already  their  own,  did 

'^ot  steal  away  in  the  darkness.     A  vain  imagination,  says  the 

poet:— 

"  Blind  error  of  vainglorious  men 

To  dream  that  wc  should  seek  to  flee 
After  those  weary  leagues  of  sea 
Crossed,  but  to  hunt  them  in  their  den  !  "f 


^^duod^tta.     Hence  his  pay  was  sixteen  /irg  a  month,  about  2s.  a  day  in  silver  value, 

'f  these  were  /tre  ai grossi^  or  \s.  4^.  \i  lire  dei piccoii.     (See  Kovmnvty  ii.  393-394.) 

Money  on  such  occasions  was  frequently  raised  by  what  was  called  an  Estimo  or 

J^acion^  which  was  a  forced  loan  levied  on  the  citizens  in  proportion  to  their  estimated 

health  ;  and  for  which  they  were  entitled  to  interest  from  the  State. 

*  Several  of  the  Italian  chroniclers,  as  Ferreto  of  Vicenza  and  Navagiero,  whom 

Maratori  has  followed  in  his  **  Annals,"  say  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  8ih  Scpteml)er, 

the  so-called  Birthday  of  the  Madonna.     But  the  inscription  on  the  Church  of  St. 

Matthew  at  Genoa,  cited  further  on,  says  the  7th,  and  with  this  agree  l)oth  Stella  and 

the  Genoese  poet.     For  the  latter,  though  not  specifying  the  day  of  the  month,  says 

it  was  on  a  Sunday  : — 

"  I^  di  de  Doinenga  era 
Pa55a  piima  en  I'ora  bona 
Stormeyam  fin  provo  noiia 
Con  bataio  forte  e  fcra." 

Now  the  7th  September,  1298,  fell  on  a  Sunday. 

i"  Ma  Ii  ptnsaz'am  jfranJe  error 

Ck*  in/ugyi  sejfusient  tuti  wetui 
Che  de  si  lomt  tram  vtxnui 
Per  cerchnli  n  casa  lor. 


4f  :  vTRor»vcn:»N 

t:.  The  ':>i:t!e  re^in  carfv  od  Sur^dav  and  la<ed  till  the  i 
afierr.'.or..  The  Vc-et-ar.?  had  the  wind  in  their  lav'ur,  but 
tr.i-  r::':rr.:r.^-  5-n  in  ih«rc^-e5.  The\-  made  the  attack, 
•-a^/o.*  ar. .  v.ith  ^tat  mpeTuCisfty,  capturing  ten  Genoese 
Mi/--  r.\  ;i^alley5  :  but  the}-  pressed  on  too  wildiy,  and  some  oi 
their  vessels  ran  aground.  One  of  their  galleys  too, 
being  taken,  was  cleared  of  her  crew  and  turned  against  the 
Venetians.  The^  incidents  caused  confusion  among  the 
a'^sai!a:.ts  ;  the  Genoese,  who  had  begun  to  give  u-ay,  took  fresh 
h'rart,  formed  a  close  co!'jr:m,  and  ad\'anced  boldly  through  the 
Venetian  line,  aiready  in  disorder.  The  sun  had  b^un  to 
d':clinc  when  there  appeared  on  the  Venetian  flank  the  fifteen 
or  sixteen  missing  galleys  of  Dorias  fleet  and  fell  upon  it  with 
fresh  force.  This  decided  the  action.  The  Genoese  gained 
a  complete  victoiy,  capturing  all  but  a  few  of  the  Venetian 
j;;illeys,  and  including  the  flagship  with  Dandolo.  The  Genoese 
themselves  lost  heavily,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  actiofl) 
anrl  Lamba  Doria's  eldest  son  Octavian  is  said  to  have  fallen  on 
board  his  father's  vessel.*  The  number  of  prisoners  taken  ^vas 
over  /fxxj,  and  among  these  was  Marco  Polat 

The  [prisoners,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  appear  to  have  been 
i  haiixrd.     Dandolo,  in  despair  at  his  defeat,  and  at  the  prosp^ 
of  briiipr  carried  captive  into  Genoa,  refused  food,  and  ended  ^^ 
da*»hiiifj  his  head  against  a  bench. J     A  Genoese  account  assc^ 

•  ••  Null-  lirrcr  I  hilt  0)C  Gcikjcsc  generally,  commonly,  and  by  nature,  are  the  0*    , 

MivrliMii  «»l   Mm,  and  tli'-  I^jvc  of  Gain  spurs  them  to  every  Crime.     Yet  are  t**  • 

ilri  miimI  iilhi)  ilii*  moHi  valiant  Men  in  the  \\'orld.     Such  an  one  was  Lampa,  of  t*^ 

vny  Diiim  family,  a  man  of  an  hijjh  Courage  truly.     For  when  he  was  engaged  i^ 

.'»ru  l*ij{lil  aj.jaimil  \\\v  Vt-iniiaiis,  and  was  standing  on  the  Poop  of  his  Galley,  his  S^ 

I»i;lilli4j   valiaiilly  ut   the  I'orrrastle,  was  shot  by  an  Arrow  in  the  Breast,  and  (^ 

WMiiniliil  III  llir  Draih;  a  Mishap  whereat  his  Comrades  were  sorely  shaken,  a^ 

I'nii   iiiiiir  upon  tlic  whole  Ship's  Company.     But  I^mpa,  hot  with  the  Spirit  ^ 

Ktiiiji-,  anii  moil*  miiidful  of  his  ('ountry's  Service  and  his  own  Glor}*  than  of  his  Sor^ 

hill  loiwtinl  lo  ihr  ii|>ol,  loftily  rebuked  the  agitated  Crowd,  and  ordered  his  Son's  Bod^ 

liibi'titti   nilo  ihr  I)rrp,  telling  them  for  their  Comfort  that  the  Land  could  ncvei 

lt<iu   iilliiidiMl  hJH  Hoy  II  nobler  'I'timb.     And  then,  renewing  the  Fight  more  fiercelj 

llhui  Mil,  hr  iiihieved  the  Vi<!lory."     {^Hettvenuto  of  Imola^  in  Comment,  on  Dante. 

ot  .)/tntifoit,  .hi/it/,  i.  114(».) 

("  Vet  like  «n  Knuli«h  denrral  will  I  die, 

And  till  tlir  Oiran  iimke  my  spacious  Grave: 
Wiiiiirii  iiiitl  C^nwunU  un  the  Land  mny  lie, 
Til*  Si'u'b  the  Tomb  that's  proper  for  the  Brave  l"—An»us  MiraiiiisJ) 

I  Thn  )NUll('iiluiN  o(  ihe  ImUIIc  are  gathore<l  from  Fenetns  Viceniinus,  in  AfurtU. 
U.  mN^  u'tfif,  i  .-/w./.  />ii//i/«/.',  in  xii.  407-408;  Naifagiero^  in  xxiii.  1009-1010;  an  1 
(he  (fiMiiM'M'  INiriu  Ah  UMort*. 

I  A'.f/'i^v/VM',  u.  M.  Dandiilo  snyn,  "after  a  few  days  he  died  of  grief";  Ferreius, 
lliiU  he  wrtu  klllnl  in  (Itc  netion  and  buried  at  Curroln. 
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that  a  noble   funeral  was  t;ivcn  him  after  the  arrival  of  the  iloet 
at  (icnoa,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th  October* 
It  was  received  with  great    rejoicing,  and  the   City  voted  the  1 
annual  presentation  of  a  pallium  of  gold  brocade  to  the  altar  of 
the   Virgin   in   the  Church   of  St.    Matthew,  on  every   8lh  oi 
September,  the  M*idonna's  day,  on  the  eve  of  which  the  Battle 
had  been  won.     To  the  admiral  himself  a  Palace  was  decreed. 
It  ^lill  stands,  opposite  the  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  though  it  has 
pasv^rd    from   the   possession   of  the   Family.     On  the  striped 
niaible  facades,  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Palace,  inscriptions 
of  that  age,  in  excellent  preservation,  still  commemorate  Lamba's 


T.rcnii  ^r»'  Losin-d      .^v^. 


^'^''^''iuiSif^tjJ^. 


I  Id.     ot     CiirKf)lQ 

I 


I 


LajrofitA 


*^oi. 


I 


ii.  Supposed  gite  ni  Buttle 


•r 


So. lit  of  ill*:  TJaitle  of  Currola. 


arliuvenK  iit.+     Malik  al  Mansur,  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt, 


•    I- HI  lilt'  Imu-ral,  a  MS   i^{  ('il)i)  Kcoro  quoted  hy /aropo  Dona  in  La  CJkiesadi 

S.ni  .\/tiffi\}  t/fuf///tit  eic,  CiLiiuva,  iS(X),  p.  20.     Fur  ihe  date  of  arrival  ihe  poem  so 

iiltcii  (|iiiit(.Hl : 

*'  /V  OitiKH7\  a  z<n';i,  a  sr.:-<'  <// 

I.I)  iiostro  ostcl,  con  ftran  fv^iA 
Mil  IK  sin )  iiorto,  a  or  di  Mrstn 
LiMiiino  Uc  rustitui.'' 

|-  S.  Matti'i)  \v;\s  hiiili  !•>'  Martin  Poria  in  1125,  but  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by 
ilir  lainily  in  a  .slightly  ditirrrnt  position  in  1278.  On  this  occasion  is  recorded  3 
inn.iikaliUr  autiiipaliun  of  flic  fiats  of  Aiuerican  cnjjjinccrinpj :  **  As  there  was  a» 
aiiiii-nl  and  vriy  I. no  picluri-  nf  Cliiist  iipi»n  iheap«ie  c»f  the  Churcli,  it  was  ihrni^hU 
I'jr.it  pity  llial  M)  liiu*  a  w«»rk  should  he  destroyed.  And  so  they  conirivcd  m^ 
in|teiiious  n»rtho<l  l»y  whieh  the  ap'»e  Uidily  was  iraiisixirted  without  injury,  ])iclu>C 
and  all,  for  a  disianre  of  25  ells,  and  firndy  set  u|>«in  the  foimdalioas  where  it  liou 
r\i'»ls."     (//M»/i*  r/i-  l\vtii;i/iC\n  Mttra/ori,  Vol.  ix.  36.) 


I 


CAPTIVITY  OF  MARCO  POLO  S' 

Pan  enemy  of  Venice,  sent  a  complimentary  letter  to  Doria 
bompanied  by  costly  presents.* 

The  latter  died  at  Savona  17th  October,  1323,  a  few  months 
Pefore  the  most  illustrious  of  his  prisoners,  and  his  bones  were 
iid  in  a  sarcophagus  which  may  still  be  seen  forming  the  sill  of 
Ite  of  the  windows  of  S.  Matteo  (on  the  right  as  you  enter). 
Ivcr  this  sarcophagus  stood  the  Bust  of  Lamba  till  1797,  when 
le  mob  of  Genoa,  in  idiotic  imitation  of  the  French  proceedings 
Fthat  age,  threw  it  down.  All  of  Lamba's  six  sons  had  fought 
idi  him  at  Meloria.  In  1291  one  of  them,  Tedisio,  went  forth 
llD  the  Atlantic  in  company  with  Ugolino  Vivaldi  on  a  voyage 
rdiscovery,  and  never  returned.  Through  Caesar,  the  youngest, 
his  branch  of  the  Family  still  survives,  bearing  the  distinctive 
Imame  of  Lamba-Dorta.\ 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  accounts  differ ;  a  thing 

in  such  cases.     The  Genoese  Poet  asserts  that  the  hearts 

his  countrymen  were   touched,  and   that  the   captives  were 

ited  with  compassionate  courtesy.     Navagiero  the  Venetian, 

the    other    hand,   declares    that    most    of    them    died    of 

bnger.t 


The  inscription  on  S.  Matteo  regarding  the  battle  is  as  follows  : — **  Ad  Honorcm 
)n€iB€a/e  Virginis  Marie  Anno  AfCCLXXXX I'lJI  Die  Dominico  VII  Septem- 
is  isU  Angeius  captus  fuit  in  Gulfo  Vcnetiarum  in  Civitate  Scursole  et  ibidem  fuit 
irfHMi  Cal<arum  LXXVI  Januensium  cum  Galeis  LXXXXVI  Venecianim. 
lf$§  fuerunt  LXXXIIII  per  Nobilem  Virum  Dominiim  Lambarn  Aurie  Capi- 
et  Armiratum  tunc  Comunis  et  Populi  Janue  cum  omnibus  existent ibus  in 
I,  dSr  quibus  conduxit  Janue  homines  vivos  carceratos  VII  cccc  et  Galeas  XVII I ^ 
LXVI  fecit  cumburi  in  dicto  Gulfo  Veneciantm.  Qui  obi  it  Sasjone  I, 
^CCCXXIIL^  It  is  not  clear  to  what  the  Anqeius  refers. 
•  Rampoldi^  Ann,  Musulm.  ix.  217.  \  Jacopo  Doria^  p.  280. 

X  MurcU,  xxiii.  loio.  I  learn  from  a  Genoese  gentleman,  through  my  friend 
wHrff*^  Henry  Giglioli  (to  whose  kindness  I  owe  the  transcript  of  the  inscription  just 
lOi),  tluU  a  £unt  tradition  exists  as  to  the  place  of  our  traveller's  imprisonment. 
M  Alleged  to  have  been  a  massive  building,  standing  Ijetwccn  the  Grazie  and  the 
bfe,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Malapaga^  which  is  now  a  barrack  for  Doganicri, 
C;  oootinued  till  comparatively  recent  times  to  be  used  as  a  civil  prison.  ''It  is 
fetein,"  says  my  informant,  "  that  men  of  fume  in  arms  who  had  fallen  into  the 
•ver  of  the  Genoese  were  imprisoned  there,  and  among  others  is  recorded  the  name 
fibe  Corsican  Giudice  dalla  Rocca  and  Lord  of  Cinarca,  who  die  1  there  in  1312  ; " 
lear  that  of  Marco's  imprisonment  as  to  give  some  interest  to  the  hypothesis, 
as  are  its  grounds.  Another  Genoese,  however,  indicates  as  the  scene  of 
hreo's  captivity  certain  old  prisons  near  the  Old  Arsenal,  in  a  site  still  known  as  the 
^ degH  Sckiat'i,  {Celesia^  Dante  in  Liguricu,  1865,  p.  43.)  [Was  not  the  place  of 
iVt  captivity  the  basement  of  the  Palazzo  del  Capitan  del  Popolo^  afterwards  Palazzo 
t  C^Htmne  al  Mare^  where  the  Customs  (Do,i^na)  had  their  office,  and  from  the  I5ih 
the  Ccua  or  Pahtso  di  S.  Giorgio  ? — 1 1 .  C] 
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36.  Howsoever  they  may  have  been  treated,  here  was  M 
Polo  one  of  those  many  thousand  prisoners  in  Genoa  ;  and 
Marco  Polo  before  long,  he  appears  to  have  made  acquain 
dictates  his  With  a  man  of  literary  propensities,  whose  destiny 
Rusticiano     brought  him  into  the  like  plight,  by  name  RuSTlCl 

of  Pisa.  J.      o  • 

Release  of     or  RusTlCHELLO  of  Pisa.     It  was  this  person  perh 

Venetian  1 

prisoners.  who  persuaded  the  Traveller  to  defer  no  longer 
reduction  to  writing  of  his  notable  experiences ;  but  in  any 
it  was  he  who  wrote  down  those  experiences  at  Marco's  dictati 
it  is  he  therefore  to  whom  we  owe  the  preservation  of  this  reci 
and  possibly  even  that  of  the  Traveller's  very  memory, 
makes  the  Genoese  imprisonment  so  important  an  episode 
Polo's  biography. 

To  Rusticiano  we  shall  presently  recur.      But  let  us 
bring  to  a  conclusion  what  may  be  gathered  as  to  the  durati 
of  Polo's  imprisonment. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  Pope  Boniface  made  any 
effort    for  accommodation  between  the    Republics  ;    but  d 
Italian   princes  did    interpose,  and    Matteo  Visconti,  Cap 
General  of  Milan,  styling  himself  Vicar-General  of  the  H 
Roman  Empire  in  Lombardy,  was  accepted  as  Mediator,  al» 
with  the  community  of  Milan.     Ambassadors  from  both  S 
presented  themselves  at  that  city,  and  on  the  2Sth  May,  I 
they  signed  the  terms  of  a  Peace. 

These  terms  were  perfectly  honourable  to  Venice, 
absolutely  equal  and  reciprocal ;  from  which  one  is  apt 
conclude  that  the  damage  to  the  City  of  the  Sea  was  rather 
her  pride  than  to  her  power;  the  success  of  Genoa,  in 
having  been  followed  up  by  no  systematic  attack  upon  V 
tian  commerce.*  Among  the  terms  was  the  mutual  release 
prisoners  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  Visconti  after  the  comple 
of  all  formalities.  This  day  is  not  recorded,  but  as  the  T 
was  ratified  by  the  Doge  of  Venice  on  the  1st  July,  and  the  lai 
extant  document  connected  with  the  formalities  appears  to 
dated  i8th  July,  we  may  believe  that  before  the  end  of  Au 


fa 


*  The  Treaty  and  some  subsidiary  documents  are  printed  in  the  Genoese 
Juriumy  forming  a  part  of  the  Monumenta  Historiae  Patriae^  published  at 
(See  Lib,  Jur,  II.  344,  seqq,)  Muratori  in  his  Annals  has  followed  John  Vil 
(Bk.  VIII.  ch.  27)  in  representing  the  terms  as  highly  unfavourable  to  Venice.  Bd 
for  this  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  documents.  And  the  terms  are  stated  will 
lubstartial  accuracy  in  Navagiero.     {Murat,  Sa-ipt,  xxiii.  loil.) 


CAPTIVITY  OF  MARCO  POLO  SS 

lico  Polo  was  restored  to  the  family  mansion  in  S.  Giovanni 
;tomo. 

37.  Something  further  requires  to  be  said  before  quitting  this 
It  in  our  Traveller's  life.     For  we  confess  that  a  critical  reader 
have  some  justification  in  asking  what  evidence  Grounds  on 
is  that  Marco  Polo  ever  fought  at  Curzola,  and  story  of 
was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Genoa  from  that  unfor-  capture  at 

I  .  Curzola 

Bate  action  ?  rests. 

A  learned  Frenchman,  whom  we  shall  have  to  quote  freely 
I  the  immediately  ensuing  pages,  does  not  venture  to  be  more 
recise  in  reference  to  the  meeting  of  Polo  and  Rusticiano  than 
►  say  of  the  latter  :  "  In  1298,  being  in  durance  in  the  Prison  of 
enoa,  he  there  became  acquainted  with  Marco  Polo,  whom  the 
cnoese  had  deprived  of  his  liberty  from  motives  equally 
Mknawnr^ 

To  those  who  have  no  relish  for  biographies  that  round  the 
leagre  skeleton  of  authentic  facts  with  a  plump  padding  of 
Ihat  might  have  bcen^  this  sentence  of  Paulin  Paris  is  quite 
hing  in  its  stern  limitation  to  positive  knowledge.  And 
inly  no  contemporary  authority  has  yet  been  found  for  the 

ure  of  our  Traveller  at  Curzola.  Still  I  think  that  the  fact 
beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Ramusio*s  biographical  notices  certainly  contain  many  errors 
if  detail  ;  and  some,  such  as  the  many  years'  interval  which  he 
lets  between  the  Battle  of  Curzola  and  Marco's  return,  are  errors 
Hiich  a  very  little  trouble  would  have  enabled  him  to  eschew. 
lot  still  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  main  fact  of 
iarco's  command  of  a  galley  at  Curzola,  and  capture  there,  was 
lerived  from  a  genuine  tradition,  if  not  from  documents. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  words  which  close  Rusticiano's 
veamble  (see/^j"/,  p.  2)  : — "  Lequel  (Messire  Marc)  puis  demo- 
int  en  le  charthre  de  Jene,  fist  retraire  toutcs  cestes  chouses  a 
fessire  Rustacians  de  Pise  que  en  celle  mcissme  charthre  estoit, 
n  tens  qu'il  avoit  1298  anz  que  Jezu  eut  vesqui."  These  words 
fc  at  least  thoroughly  consistent  with  Marco's  capture  at 
'iirzola,  as  regards  both  the  position  in  which  they  present  him, 
nd  the  year  in  which  he  is  thus  presented. 

There  is  however  another  piece  of  evidence,  though  it  is 
nriously  indirect     

•  /kv/rVf  Pofis^  Lcs  Manuscrits  Francois  de  la  Biblioth^quc  du  Roi,  iL  355. 
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Tn;    I '...Tiinirir   Friiir  lacopj  of  Acqui  n^as  a  contemporary] 
:  -  .  .-  u-.'L  vi--  ir»t  tJibzir  ztz  a  sc-njewhat  obscure  Chronic 

SC^r;:::'^  Nz'TT  this  Chronicle  does  cont 
MwT:  r  r^rciire  in  ^rtlon  by  the  Genoese, 
:.  L  :  .rzrmr.z  action  from  Curzo^.a,  and  one  foi 
Tit::.  J  :>  .  r:i:L:d  rio:  ha\-e  been  present  The  passj^^ 
r^' .^  :^''  :'  :  w>  -r.  l  mE.r.;:scr:pt  of  the  Ambrosian  Library, 
-:  ~-  *:.  'c  :.  -r.  :.\:rir:  r"«'er.  bv  Ba]dei:i  Boni : — 

'  1:  :^-   :*■   r:.~>'.   '  I  rri-XXXXVI.  :n  :be  time  of  Pope  Boni£ue 

.    1-  V  •   ■:    \  :  r.;-  ;   -ii.iirci:  :.ri:v*.  i  bi::'-e  wis  fi>Ui,hi  in  Arminia,  at  tto; 

.    :._:..   .       .     : •: :  V  ri .1.  X ■    i-.-'t)'^  oif  Gc:i:»est  r.^crchants  and  XXV.  cl 

.:::...:    :  .         •  -     :_ri  ltzz.:  «  ^rf.^:  riibi  :bc  jialieys  of  the  Venetiaat 

:  ■;  :i;»  L ..  :.:  .      : ;    .■: »  -    l.  ^\:^z  cr  tr/Kfa  :  ind  among  them  wastakci 

.■r>;  ■  '  .... .     •:".;?:•.  ..:^  vb:^  wi>  :r.  c.-.TiTviny  mi-Ji  tbc»>e  merchants,  and 

'  :.      ..-  ...   i.    *.-    •  .  v:.  :r  .«  :.*  rr.j;r.  .\5  :osiy*a  thousand  thousaol 

.«.-:.>    ■.  ■   ^.    ^.1.  r  ::■*  :  .ir:^f    r.  'it.-,  .re      So  tbis  Messer  Marco  Miloot 

•r;    '•  i    :  '    :*    -.r.;    :::.■-:    Virr'..:^:::   prs-^Tjers,    is   carried  off  to  the 

-.->.■:   .■:  .-,  n-.t  k::v.  :":■:  i  'on*:  tme.     This  Messer  Marco  w* 

i      .  ^  ;  ■  -.        -  :  >  :i:: ;-  ..r.-;  u-.:lt  .r.   Tanan*.  ar.d  he   there   saw  raaiff 

^-w  .-.  .. ■  . . '      :!.::..  ..r.i  aZ>r»  ie-imed  many  things,  for  he  was* 

.-.7-  >.\  :•!  r.^;.    r.  prison  at  Genoa,  be  made  a  Book  cott* 

\.  ::  ;  ,..   ,..:■-•.:>:•:  :r.e  World.  rV^  concerning  such  of  them  asl* 

■..-;""     A    ■   ■-..:.;:.. :'  -  :.-  •:  B:ok  wis  not  as  much  as  he  had  really  sc«8i 

. • >-,  ,* "  : ' ;  : : '  .^  --.  >  - :     :  :*  .^ : : rs.  \a  r.v"v.  being  ready  to  im]X)se  their  oi»* ' 

.;>..:  .  >^  ..-e  -■.:  :.:.-:■  :.  >c:  i.'^v.r.  as  !;es  what  they  in  their  pen'ereitjf 
X.  -.'^i.  i. ;.  ."-  /.:  7.  :  ^  "/.;•>:.;.:•..■.  Ar.i  be»;:."iu>e  there  are  many  great  and 
>■.:..-..*:?:.  :,.>  ■■  ::...:  l-.vk.  vr.  ,r.  ^re  reckoned  past  all  credence,  he  waS 
..rNtv.  by  ":  V  :':  .;-..l>  .  r.  r.s  .'ijir.-bei  to  con-cct  the  Book  by  removing 
o\  L-  r)- :  r. : :: ,:  : ':•. .-. :  ^ » e  v. ;  > * ;.  c ::  :1  : ':.  l  :'.»::*.     To  wh  i  ch  hi s  reply  was  that  he  had 

This  s:a:e:r.c:::  rej:.ir.:;r.j;  :he  capture  of  Marcos?/  ///er  Battle  of 
. : :  ..V  is  or.e  which  caiv/.c:  be  true,  for  we  know  that  he  did  not 
reach  Ver.ice  li!!  icc,;.  tr.ivel'.iiii:::  from  Persia  by  way  of 
Trebizond  and  the  Inx^phoru.-,  whilst  the  Battle  of  Ayas  of  which 
we  have  purpose!}'  given  some  detail,  was  fought  in  May,  1294. 


•  Though  there  is  no  precise  i:i:"v'ruia:iv»:i  .i-<  :.^  the  birth  or  death  of  this  rater, 
\\  ho  lK.'longcd  ii>  a  r.oble  family  of  LoniLardy.  I'iie  Bcllingeri,  he  can  be  traced  ^ith 
lulcrablc  certainty  as  in  liiV  in  liSi),  1320.  and  1334.  (Sec  the  Introduction  to  his 
Clironicle  in  llie  Turin  J/i';/ww/<v//j,  S^ri/Zorti  111.) 

t  There  is  anotlier  MS.  of  the  Inui^o  Muttdi  Xi  Turin,  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  Mouumcttta,  The  jxisksage  about  Polo  in  that  copy  ditfers  widely  in  wordingi 
is  niuch  shorter,  and  contains  no  date.  But  it  relates  his  capture  as  having  taken 
place  at  La  Glaza^  which  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  also  intended  for  AyaS 
(sometimes  called  Ginzza),  a  place  which  in  fact  is  called  (J/aza  in  three  of  the  MSS.  oi 
which  various  readings  arc  given  in  the  edition  of  the  Society  de  Gcographie  (p.  535)1 


on  than  the  capture  of  Curzola.  But  the  matter  is  not 
o  such  a  solution.  The  date  of  the  Battle  of  Ayas  is  not 
doubtful  than  that  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  It  is 
' '  stated  by  several  independent  chroniclers,  and  is 
lly  established  in  the  Ballad  that  we  have  quoted  above.* 
all  see  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  this  Book  how  uncertain 
:  transcriptions  of  dates  m  Roman  numerals,  and  in  the 
t  case  the  LXXXXVI  is  as  certainly  a  mistake  for  LXXXXIV 
Boniface  VI.  in  the  same  quotation  a  mistake  for 
ceVIII. 

t  though  we  cannot  accept  the  statement  that  I'olo  was 
jnisoner  at  Ayas,  in  the  spring  of  1 294,  we  may  accept  the 
;e  as  evidence  from  a  contemporary  source  that  he  was 
Prisoner  in  some  sea-fight  with  the  Genoese,  and  thus  admit 
orroboration  of  the  Ramusian  Tradition  of  his  capture  in 
^ht  at  Curzola  in  1298,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
er  facts  in  our  possession. 


;omciANO  OR  Rustichei  lo  of  Pisa,  Marco  Polo's  I^'ellow- 
Prisokkr  at  Genoa,    the  Sckihe  who  wrote    down  tke 

TRAVELS. 

We  have  now  to  say  something  of  that  Rusticiano   to 
all  who  value  Polo's  book  are  so  much  indebted. 
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hostile  that  it  was  only  too  natural  in  1298  to  find  a  Pis 
Rusticiano  ^^  S^^^  ^^  Gcnoa,  An  unhappy  multitude  of 
"^^iwJiCTfrom  prisoners  had  been  carried  thither  fourteen  years  b 
Meioria.  ^j^j  ^jjg  survivors  Still  lingered  there  in  vastly  dwi 
numbers.  In  the  summer  of  1284  was  fought  the  battle 
which  Pisa  had  to  date  the  commencement  of  her  long  deca}i 
July  of  that  year  the  Pisans,  at  a  time  when  the  Genoese  h 
fleet  in  their  own  immediate  waters,  had  advanced  to  th€ 
port  of  Genoa  and  shot  their  defiance  into  the  proud  city  i 
form  of  silver-headed  arrows,  and  stones  belted  with  sc5 
They  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  insult.  The  Genoese,  rec 
their  cruisers,  speedily  mustered  a  fleet  of  eighty-eight  ga 
which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  another  of 
illustrious  House  of  Doria,  the  Scipios  of  Genoa  as  they 
been  called,  Uberto,  the  elder  brother  of  Lamba.  Lamba 
self  with  his  six  sons,  and  another  brother,  was  in  the 
whilst  the  whole  number  of  Dorias  who  fought  in  the  en 
action  amounted  to  250,  most  of  them  on  board  one  great  { 
bearing  the  name  of  the  family  patron,  St.  Matthew,  f 

The  Pisans,  more  than  one-fourth  inferior  in  strength, 
out  boldly,  and  the  battle  was  fought  off  the  Porto  Pisai 
fact  close  in  front  of  Leghorn,  where  a  lighthouse  on  a  rer 
able  arched  basement  still  marks  the  islet  of  Meloria,  wl 
the  battle  got  its  name.  The  day  was  the  6th  of  Augus 
feast  of  St.  Sixtus,  a  day  memorable  in  the  Pisan  Fas 
several  great  victories.  But  on  this  occasion  the  defeat  oj 
was  overwhelming.  Forty  of  their  galleys  were  taken  or 
and  upwards  of  9000  prisoners  carried  to  Genoa,  In  fa 
vast  a  sweep  was  made  of  the  flower  of  Pisan  manhood  t 
was  a   common   saying   then :   "  Che  vuol  veder  Pisa^  vi 

•  B,  Maran^onc^  Cronichc  delta  C.  di  Pisa^  in  Rerum  Hal,  Script,  of  7 
Florence,  1748,  i.  563  ;  Dal  Borgv^  Dissert,  sopra  thtoria  Pisana^  ii.  287. 

t  The  list  of  the  whole  number  is  preserved  in  the  Doria  archives,  and  ha 
published  by  Sign.  Jacopo  D'Oria.  Many  of  the  Baptismal  names  arc  curios 
show  how  far  sponsors  wandered  from  the  Church  Calendar.  Assan,  Aitott^ 
Soldan  seem  to  come  of  the  constant  interest  in  the  East.  Alcutne,  a  name 
remained  in  the  family  for  several  generations,  I  had  thought  certainly  borrowc 
the  fierce  conqueror  of  the  Khalif  {infra,  p.  63).  But  as  one  Alaone,  present 
battle,  had  a  son  also  there,  he  must  surely  have  been  christerted  before  the  i 
Ilulaku  could  have  reached  Genoa.     (See  La  Chiesa  di  S,  Afa/fgo,  pp.  250,  se^ 

In  documents  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  there  are  names  still  more  anoi 
e.^,f  Guallerius  Baffttmclh^  Joannes  Mahomet,  (See  Cod,  Dipl,  del  Sac,  Alili 
Gerosol,  I.  2-3,  62.) 


RUSTICIEN   DE  PISE  j/ 

Gmova  I "  Many  noble  ladies  of  Pisa  went  in  large  companies 
■  on  foot  to  Genoa  to  seek  their  husbands  or  kinsmen  :  "  And  when 
•  Ik)-  made  enquiry  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Prisons,  the  reply 

Vould  be,  'Yesterday  there  died  thirty  of  them,  to-day  there 

hxvc  died  forty  ;  all  of  whom  we  have  cast  into  the  sea  ;  and  so 
it  is  daily.'  "  • 

A  body  of  prisoners  so  numerous  and  important  naturally 
exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  through  their  efforts, 
ifter  many  months  of  ne- 
p>tiation,  a  formal  peace  was 
i^ed  (15th  April.  1288)- 
But  through  the  influence  as 
ns  alleged,  of  Count  Ugo 
ino  (Dante's)  who  was  then 
D  power  at  Pisa,  the  peace 
Kcame  abortive  ;  war  almost 
imined  lately  recommenced 
bid  the  prisoners  had  no  re 
hase.t  And,  when  the  6000 
A  7000  Venetians  were 
Iftnm'n  into  the  prisons  of 
[Genoa  in  October  1 298,  they 
^iDuId    find    there    the     scanty    surviving     remnant     of     the 

Pisan  Prisoners  of  Meloria,  and  would  gather  from  them  dismal 

fcrebodings  of  the  fate  before  them. 

It  is  a  fair  conjecture  that  to  that  remnant  Kusticiano  of 

Pisa  may  have  belonged. 

We  have  seen  Ramusio's  representation  of  the  kindness 
■bown  to  Marco  during  his  imprisonment  by  a  certain  Genoese 
gentleman  who  also  assisted  him  to  reduce  his  travels  to  writing. 
We  may  be  certain  that  this  Genoese  gentleman  is  only  a  dis- 
torted image  of  Kusticiano,  the  Pisan  prisoner  in  the  gaol  of 

•  itemeriai,  Patttlal.  KfJ^cm.  in  Muralori,  viii.  iiu;. 

t  See  Fragm.  llisl.  Pisaa.  in  Miiniipri,  xniv.  651.  sf.pj.  :  and  CjrT.ir.-i,  i.l.  \\. 
S*i  S94-595-  The  cut  in  ihu  lext  ruprcscnls  a  Mriking  iiitmnri^il  of  llicBC  I'isin 
VtiMera,  which  perhaps  slill  suivivcs,  liut  wliith  at  any  rate  exkluil  liiit  ccnliiiy  in 
AeoUcctionst  Lucca.  It  Is  Iheteal  "f  the  prisuticrsas.-i  Ij-uly  oiq-iMH.-;  Sn.fM.rM 
VxivBKSiTATis  Carceratuki-M  I'lsANiiRfM  JANi  K  1 1].!  KNTOkVM,  and  Has 
IInUIcu  us«d  in  their  necolialiuns  fut  ptaircwiih  1)10  ijonnt-y:  C"inmi>j.ioiK'i5.  It 
■piimiTl  twuof  (he  priioncn  imjdorint;  ihi;  Mailonna,  t'.uron  of  llic  Diiomn  al  Pisa. 
kbfnnn  Manni,  Osstn:  Star.  taf.ia  Sip'lli  .iHluhi,  etc.,  Fircnic,  1739,  torn.  aii. 
The  teal  it  >l*o  engraved  in  Dal  Borgo,  <</  "I-  ii-  316. 
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Genoa,  whose  name  and  part  in  the  history  of  his  hero's  book 
Ramusio  so  strangely  ignores.  Yet  patriotic  Genoese  writers  in 
our  own  times  have  striven  to  determine  the  identity  of  this 
their  imaginary  countryman  !  * 

39.  Who,  then,  was  Rusticiano,  or,  as  the  name  actually  is 
read  in  the  oldest  type  of  MS.,  "  Messire  Rustacians  de  Pise"? 
Rusticiano,  Our  knowkdge  of  him  is  but  scanty.     Still  some-  j 

kn^i?IS"from  thing  is  known  of  him  besides  the  few  words  caH 
fciurccs.  eluding  his  preamble  to  our  Traveller's  Book,  whidi 
you  may  read  at  pp.  1-2  of  the  body  of  this  volume. 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Essay  on  Romance,"  when  he  speaks 
of  the  new  mould  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  old  metrical, 
stories  were  cast  by  the  school  of  prose  romancers  which 
in  the  13th  century,  we  find  the  following  words  : — 

"  Whatever  fragments  or  shadows  of  tnie  history  may  yet  remain  hid< 
under  the  mass  of  accumulated  fable  which  had  been  heaped  upon 
during  successive  ages,  must  undoubtedly  be  sought  in  the  metrical  romanc 

But  those  prose  authors  who  wrote  under  the  imaginary  names 

Rus  riciEN  DE  Pise,  Robert  de  Borron,  and  the  like,  usually  seized  upon 
subject  of  some  old  minstrel ;  and  recomposing  the  whole  narrative  afttf] 
their  own  fashion,  with  additional  character  and  adventure,  totally  obliterated  < 
in  that  operation  any  shades  which  remained  of  the  original  and  probablf - 
authentic  tradition,"  &c.t 

Evidently,  therefore,  Sir  Walter  regarded  Rustician  of  Pisa 
as  a  person  belonging  to  the  same  ghostly  company  as  his  own 
Cleishbothams  and  Dryasdusts.  But  in  this  we  see  that  he  was 
wrong. 

In  the  great  Paris  Library  and  elsewhere  there  are  manuscript 
volumes  containing  the  stories  of  the  Round  Table  abridged  and 
somewhat  clumsily  combined  from  the  various  Prose  Romances 
of  that  cycle,  such  as  Sir  Tristan^  Lanccloty  PalamedeSy  Giron  U 
CourtoiSy  &c.,  which  had  been  composed,  it  would  seem,  by 
various  Anglo-French  gentlemen  at  the  court  of  Henry  III, 
styled,  or  styling  themselves,  Gasses  le  Blunt,  Luces  du  Gast, 


•  The  Abate  Spotomo  in  his  Storia  /.ctteraria  cUila  Li^uriay  II,  219,  fixes  <«  \ 
a  Genoese  philosopher  called  Andalo  del  Negro,  mentioned  by  Boccaccio. 

1 1  quote  from  Galignani's  ed.  of  Prose  Works,  v.  712.     This  has  **  Rostiden  de    ■ 
PttiseJ**     In  this  view  of  the  fictitious  character  of  the  names  of  Rusticien  and  the 
rest,  Sir  Walter  seems  to  have  lx.'cn  following  Ritson,  as  I  gather  firom  a  quotation  is 
Dunlop's  H.  of  Fiction.     {^LkbreMs  German  Version,  p.  63.) 
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might,  therefore,  conjecture  that  Rustician  himself  had  accom- 
panied Prince  Edward  to  Syria.* 

40.  Rustician's  literary  work  appears  from  the  extracts  and 
remarks  of  Paulin  Paris  to  be  that  of  an  industrious  simple 
aiaracterof  man,  without  method  or  much  judgment  "The  haste 
Romance  with  which  he  worked  is  too  perceptible ;  the  adven- 
tions.  tures  are  told  without  connection  ;  you  find  long  stories 

of  Tristan  followed  by  adventures  of  his  father  Meliadus." 
For  the  latter  derangement  of  historical  sequence  we  find  a 
quaint  and  ingenuous  apology  offered  in  Rustician's  epilogue  to 
Giron  le  Courtois  : — 

"Cy  fine  le  Maistre  Rusticien  de  Pise  son  conte  en  louant  et  regraciantk 
P6re  le  Filz  et  le  Saint  Esperit,  et  ung  mesme  Dieu,  Filz  de  la  Benoiste 
Vierge  Marie,  de  ce  qu'il  m'a  don^  grace,  sens,  force,  et  m^moire,  temps  et 
lieu,  de  me  mener  k  fin  de  si  haulte  et  si  noble  mati^re  come  ceste-cy  dent  fay 
traictd  les  faiz  et  proesses  recitez  et  recordez  k  mon  livre.  Et  se  aucun  me 
demandoit  pour  quoy  j'ay  parl^  de  Tristan  avant  que  de  son  p^re  le  Rof 
Meliadus,  le  respons  que  ma  mati^re  n'estoist  pas  congneue.  Car  je  ne  puis 
pas  scavoir  tout,  ne  mettre  toutes  mes  paroles  par  ordre.  Et  ainsi  fine  mon 
conte.     Amen."  t 

In  a  passage  of  these  compilations  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
is  asked  whether  in  his  judgment  King  Meliadus  or  his  son 
Tristan  were  the  better  man?  The  Emperor's  answer  is:  "I 
should  say  that  the  King  Meliadus  was  the  better  man,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  say  so.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  everything  that 
Tristan  did  was  done  for  Love,  and  his  great  feats  would  never 
have  been  done  but  under  the  constraint  of  Love,  which  was  his 


*  The  passage  runs  thus  as  quoted  (from  the  preamble  of  the  Meliadus — I  suspect 
in  one  of  the  old  printed  editions) : — 

**  Aussi  Luces  du  Gau  (Gas)  translata  en  langue  Fran9oise  une  partie  de  THystoire 
de  Monscigneur  Tristan,  et  moins  assez  qu'il  ne  deust.  Moult  commen9a  bien  son 
livre  et  si  ny  mist  tout  les  faicts  de  Tristan,  ains  la  grcigneur  partie.  Apr^  8*cb 
entremist  Messire  Gassc  le  Blond,  qui  cstoit  parent  au  Roy  Henry,  et  divisa  rHystoire 
de  Lancelot  du  Lac,  et  d'autre  chose  ne  parla  il  mye  grandement  en  son  livre. 
Messire  Robert  de  Borron  s'cn  entremist  et  Helye  de  Borron,  par  la  pri^rc  du  dit 
Robert  de  Borron,  et  pource  que  compai^nons  feusmes  (f  amies  longuement^  je  com' 
nicncay  mon  livre,"  etc.  {Licbrecht^s  Dunlop^  p.  80.)  If  this  passage  be  authentic 
it  would  .set  beyond  doubt  the  age  of  the  de  Borrons  and  the  other  writers  of  Anglo- 
French  Round  Table  Romances,  who  are  placed  by  the  Hist.  Littiraire  de  la  Framii 
and  apparently  by  Fr.  Michel,  under  Henry  H.  I  have  no  means  of  pursuing  the 
matter,  and  have  preferred  to  follow  Paulin  Paris,  who  places  them  under  Hcniy 
IH.  I  notice,  moreover,  that  the  Hist.  IJtt.  (xv.  p.  498)  puts  not  only  the  de  Borrons 
but  Rustician  himself  under  Henry  H.  ;  and,  as  the  last  view  is  certainly  an  crroTi 
the  first  is  probably  so  too. 

t  Transc.  from  MS.  6975  (now  Fr.  355)  of  Paris  Library. 
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ipur  and  goad.  Now  that  never  can  be  said  of  King  Meliadus ! 
For  what  deeds  he  did,  he  did  them  not  by  dint  of  Love,  but 
ty  dint  of  his  strong  right  arm.  Purely  out  of  his  own  good- 
less  he  did  good,  and  not  by  constraint  of  Love."  "It  will  be 
Bcn,"  remarks  on  this  Paulin  Paris,  "  that  we  are  here  a  long 
fay  removed  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  Round  Table 
lomances.  And  one  thing  besides  will  be  manifest,  viz.,  that 
Lusticien  de  Pise  was  no  Frenchman  ! "  * 

The  same  discretion  is  shown  even  more  prominently  in  a 
usage  of  one  of  his  compilations,  which  contains  the  romances 
r  Arthur,  Gyron,  and  Meliadus  (No.  6975 — see  last  note  but 

ne): — 

•*  No  doubt,"  Rustician  says,  "  other  books  tell  the  story  of 
le  Queen  Ginevra  and  Lancelot  differently  from  this ;  and 
lere  were  certain  passages  between  them  of  which  the  Master, 
\  his  concern  for  the  honour  of  both  those  personages,  will  say 
ot  a  word."  Alas,  says  the  French  Bibliographer,  that  the  copy 
if  Lancelot,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  poor  Francesca  of 
limini,  was  not  one  of  those  expurgated  by  our  worthy  friend 
lustician !  f 

41.  A  question  may  still  occur  to  an  attentive  reader  as  to 
he  identity  of  this  Romance-compiler  Rusticien  de  Pise  with 
he  Messire  Rustacians  de  Pise^  of  a  solitary  MS.  of  ueniit  of 
?olo's  work  (though  the  oldest  and  most  authentic),  c^Jf^^"" 
I  name  which  appears  in  other  copies  as  Riista  Pisan^  fciiow'''''  * 
&tf/a  Pysariy  Rustichelus  Civis  Pismius^  Rustico,  Restazio  p"^"*^^- 
la  Pisa^  Stazio  da  Pisa^  and  who  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to 
avc  acted  as  the  Traveller's  scribe  at  Genoa. 

M.  Pauthier  indeed  J  asserts  that  the  French  of  the  MS. 
Romances  of  Rusticien  de  Pise  is  of  the  same  barbarous  character 
s  that  of  the  early  French  MS.  of  Polo's  Book  to  which  wc  have 
BSt  alluded,  and  which  we  shall  show  to  be  the  nearest  prcsent- 
tion  of  the  work  as  originally  dictated  by  the  Traveller.  The 
ai^age  of  the  latter  MS.  is  so  peculiar  that  this  would  be 
ilmost  perfect  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  writers,  if  it  were 
tally  the  fact.  A  cursory  inspection  which  I  have  made  of  two 
>f  those  MSS.   in  Paris,  and  the  extracts  which  I  have  given 


•  MSS,  Francois,  iiL  60-61.  t  Ibid,  56-59. 

X  Imirod.  pp.  IxzzvL-viL  note. 
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lalogy  between  these  two  prefaces.  And  it  must  be  re- 
arked  that  the  formula  is  not  an  ordinary  one  with  translators, 
mpilers,  or  authors  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  Perhaps 
»u  would  not  find  a  single  other  example  of  it."  * 

This  seems  to  place  beyond  question  the  identity  of  the 
jmance-compiler  of  Prince  Edward's  suite  in  1270,  and  the 
jsoner  of  Genoa  in  1298. 

42.  In  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction  a  passage  is  quoted  from 
e  preamble  of  MeliadnSy  as  set  forth  in  the  Paris  printed 
ition  of  1528,  which  gives  us  to  understand  that  punherpar. 
usticien  de  Pise  had  received  as  a  reward  for  some  of  con^rninK 
5  compositions  from  King  Henr>'  III.  the  prodigal  ^"^"*-«*"- 
ft  of  two  chateaux,  I  gather,  however,  from  passages  in  the 
3rk  of  Paulin  Paris  that  this  must  certainly  be  one  of  those 
vifusions  of  persons  to  which  I  have  referred  before,  and  that 
le  recipient  of  the  chateaux  was  in  reality  Ilelye  de  Borron, 
le  author  of  some  of  the  originals  which  Rustician  mani- 
iilated.f  This  supposed  incident  in  Rustician's  scanty  history 
lUst  therefore  be  given  up. 

We  call  this  worthy  Rustician  or  Rusticiatto^  as  the  nearest 
robable  representation  in  Italian  form  of  the  Rusticien  of  the 
^ound-Table  MSS.  and  the  Rustacians  of  the  old  text  of  Polo. 
'Ut  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  real  name  was  Rustichello^  as 
suggested  by  the  form  Rustichclus  in  the  early  Latin  version 
ublished  by  the  Socicti^  de  Geographic.  The  change  of  one 
quid  for  another  never  goes  for  much  in  Italy^  and  Rustichello 
light  easily  Gallicize  himself  as  Rusticien.  In  a  very  long  list 
rpisan  officials  during  the  Middle  Ages  I  find  several  bearing 
le  name  of  Rustichello  or  Rustichelli,  but  no  Rusticiano  or 
^^tigiano.\ 

Respecting  him  we  have  only  to  add  that  the  peace 
rtween  Genoa  and  Venice  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
^ty  between  Genoa  and  Pisa.  On  the  31st  July,  1299,  a 
^ce  for   twenty-five  years   was   signed    between    those    two 


Jour.  As,  as  alxjvc. 

t  Sec  Licbrecht*5  DunLf,  p.  77  ;  ai.d  MSS.  /•'ran.ois,  II.  349,  353.  The 
l^ged  gift  to  Rustician  is  alsio  put  forth  by  D'lsnicli  the  Kldcr  in  }iis  Anuttitia  of 
'^^rature,  2841,  I.  p.  103. 

X  £^.  Gcronimo,  Giro/awo ;  and  gnrofalo ,  j^afv/atio  ;  Cri^tuforo,  Cristovalo ; 
oUone,  gonfanone^  etc. 

I  See  the  Last  in  Archivio  Stcr.  Ital.  VI.  p.  64,  seqq. 
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Republics.  It  was  a  very  different  matter  from  that  between 
Genoa  and  Venice,  and  contained  much  that  was  humiliating 
and  detrimental  to  Pisa.  But  it  embraced  the  release  of 
prisoners;  and  those  of  Meloria,  reduced  it  is  said  to  less 
than  one  tithe  of  their  original  number,  had  their  liberty 
at  last  Among  the  prisoners  then  released  no  doubt  Rustician 
was  one.     But  we  hear  of  him  no  more. 


VIII.  Notices  of  Marco  Polo's  History,  after  the  Termination 

OF  his  Imprisonment  at  Genoa. 

43.  A  few  very  disconnected  notices  are  all  that  can  be  col- 
lected of  matter  properly  biographical  in  relation  to  the  quarter 
Death  of       century  during  which  Marco  Polo  survived  the  Genoese 

Marco's  .     . 

Father  captivity. 

win'of  hlT  We  have  seen  that  he  would  probably  reach  Venice 

Maffeo.  in  the  course  of  August,  1299.  Whether  he  found  his 
aged  father  alive  is  not  known ;  but  we  know  at  least  that  ayeaf 
later  (31st  August,  1300)  Messer  Nicolo  was  no  longer  in  life. 

This  we  learn  from  the  Will  of  the  younger  Maffeo,  Marco's 
brother,  which  bears  the  date  just  named,  and  of  which  we  give 
an  abstract  below.*       It  seems  to  imply  strong  regard  for  the 


*  I.  The  Will  is  made  in  pro.six.'cl  of  iiis  voyage  to  Crete. 

2.  lie  had  drafted  his  will  with  his  own  hand,  sealed  the  draft,  and  made  it  over 
to  Pietro  Pagano,  priest  of  S.  Felice  and  Notary,  to  draw  out  a  formal  testament  in 
faithful  accordance  therewith  in  case  of  the  Testator's  death  ;  and  that  which  follows 
is  the  substance  of  the  said  draft  rendered  from  the  vernacular  into  Latin.  ("  Ego 
Matheus  Paulo  .  .  .  volens  ire  in  Cretam,  ne  repentinus  casus  hujus  vite  fragilis  mc 
subrepcret  intcstatum,  mea  propria  manu  mcum  scripsi  et  condidi  testamcntunit 
rogans  Petrum  Paganum  ecclesie  Scti.  Felicis  presbiterum  et  Notarium,  sana  mente  et 
intcgro  consilio,  ut,  secundum  ipsius  scripturam  quam  sibi  tunc  dedi  meo  sigillo 
munilam,  mcum  scriberet  tcstamentum,  si  me  de  hoc  seculo  contigeret  pertransire; 
cujus  scripture  tenor  translato  vnilgari  in  latinum  per  omnia  talis  est.") 

3.  Appoints  as  Trustees  Messer  Maffeo  Polo  his  uncle,  Marco  Polo  his  brothef) 
Messer  Nicolo  Secreto  (or  Sagredo)  his  father-in-law,  and  Felix  Polo  his  cousin 
{consanguifteum ). 

4.  Leaves  20  soldi  to  each  of  the  Monasteries  from  Grado  to  Capo  d'Argine  ;  and 
150  lire  to  all  the  congregations  of  Rialto,  on  condition  that  the  priests  of  these 
maintain  an  annual  service  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  his  father,  mother,  and  self. 

5.  To  his  daughter  Fiordelisa  20CX)  lire  to  marry  her  withal.  To  be  invested  in 
safe  mortgages  in  Venice,  and  the  interest  to  go  to  her. 

Also  leaves  her  the  interest  from  looo  lire  of  his  funds  in  Public  Debt  (?  de  meis 
imprestitis)  to  provide  for  her  till  she  marries.  After  her  marriage  this  1 000  lire  and 
its  interest  shall  go  to  his  male  heir  if  he  has  one,  and  failing  that  to  his  brother 
Marco.  • 
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estator's  brother  Marco,  who  is  made  inheritor  of  the  bulk  of 
lie  property,  failing  the  possible  birth  of  a  son.  I  have  already 
idicated  some  conjectural  deductions  from  this  document.  I 
lay  add  that  the  terms  of  the  second  clause,  as  quoted  in  the 
otc,  seem  to  me  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  genealogy 
hich  bestows  a  large  family  of  sons  upon  this  brother  Maffeo. 
■  he  lived  to  have  such  a  family  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
raft  which  he  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  a  notary,  to  be  converted 
ito  a  Will  in  the  event  of  his  death  (a  curious  example  of  the 
ilidity  attaching  to  all  acts  of  notaries  in  those  days),  should 
ever  have  been  superseded,  but  should  actually  have  been  so 
onverted  after  his  death,  as  the  existence  of  the  parchment 


6.  To  his  wife  Catharine  400  /irg  and  all  her  clothes  as  they  stand  now.  To  the 
My  Maroca  100  /ire, 

7.  To  his  natural  daughter  Pasqua  400  /ire  to  marry  her  withal.  Or,  if  she  likes 
obe  a  nun,  200  /ire  shall  go  to  her  convent  and  the  other  200  shall  purchase  securities 
brher  benefit.  After  her  death  these  shall  come  to  his  male  heir,  or  failing  that  be  sold, 
ad  the  proceeds  distributed  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  his  father,  mother,  and  self. 

8.  To  his  natural  brothers  Stephen  and  Giovannino  he  leaves  500  /ire.  If  one 
fiei  the  whole  to  go  to  the  other.  If  both  die  before  marrying,  to  go  to  his  male  heir ; 
Uing  such,  to  his  brother  Marco  or  Ais  male  heir. 

9.  To  his  uncle  Giordano  Trevisano  200  /ire.  To  Marco  de  Tuniba  100. 
To  Fiordelisa,  wife  of  Felix  Polo,  100.  To  Maroca,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Retro  Trevisano,  Hving  at  Negropont,  100.  To  Agnes,  wife  of  Pietro  Lion,  100 ; 
*od  to  Francis,  son  of  the  late  Pietro  Trevisano,  in  Negropont,  100. 

la  To  buy  Public  Debt  producing  an  annual  20  /ire  ai  grossi  to  be  paid  yearly  to 
Pietro  Pagano,  Priest  of  S.  Felice,  who  shall  pray  for  the  souls  aforesaid  :  on  dcaili  of 
•id  Pietro  the  income  to  go  to  Pietro*s  cousin  Lionardo,  Clerk  of  S.  Felice  ;  and  after 
liii  always  to  the  senior  priest  of  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo  with  the  same  obligation. 

11.  Should  his  wife  prove  with  child  and  bear  a  son  or  sons  they  shall  have  his 
iiole  property  not  disposed  of.     If  a  daughter,  she  shall  have  the  same  as  Fiordelisa. 

12.  If  he  have  no  male  heir  his  Brother  Marco  shall  have  the  Testator's  share  of 
■  Father's  bequest,  and  2000  /ire  besides.  Cousin  Nicolo  shall  have  500  /ire^  and 
Dcle  Maffeo  500. 

13.  Should  Daughter  Fiordelisa  die  unmarried  her  2000  /ire  and  interest   to  go 
hit  male  heir,  and  failing  such  to  Brother  Marco  and  his  male  heir.     But  in  that 

K  Marco  shall  pay  500  /ire  to  Cousin  Nicolo  or  his  male  heir. 

14.  Should  his  wife  bear  him  a  male  heir  or  heirs,  but  these  should  die  under  age, 
e  whole  of  his  undisposed  property  shall  go  to  Brother  Marco  or  his  male  heir. 
rt  in  that  case  500  /ire  shall  be  paid  to  Cousin  Nicolo. 

15.  Should  his  wife  bear  a  daughter  and  she  die  unmarried,  her  2000  /ire  and 
icrest  shall  go  to  Brother  Marco,  with  the  same  stipulation  in  behalf  of  Cousin  Nicolo. 

16.  Should  the  whole  amount  of  his  property  between  cash  and  goods  not  amount 
10,000  lire  (though  he  believes  he  has  fully  as  much),  his  bequests  are  to  be  ratably 
nioisfaed,  except  those  to  his  own  children  which  he  does  not  wish  diminished. 
lOiild  any  legatee  die  before  receiving  the  bequest,  its  amount  shall  fall  to  the 
irtftior'i  heir  male,  and  failing  such,  the  half  to  go  to  Marco  or  his  male  heir,  and 
e  other  half  to  be  distributed  for  the  good  of  the  souls  aforesaid. 

Tlie  witnesses  are  Lionardo  priest  of  S.  Felice,  Lionardo  clerk  of  the  same,  and 
t  Notary  Pietro  Pagano  priest  of  the  same. 
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seems  to  prove.  But  for  this  circumstance  we  might  suppose 
the  Marcolino  mentioned  in  the  ensuing  paragraph  to  have 
been  a  son  of  the  younger  Maffeo. 

Messer  Mafteo,  the  uncle,  was,  we  see,  alive  at  this  time. 
We  do  not  know  the  vear  of  his  death.  But  it  is  alluded  to 
by  Friar  Pipino  in  the  Preamble  to  his  Translation  of  the 
Book,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  13 15-1320;  and 
we  learn  from  a  document  in  the  Venetian  archives  (see  p. 
fT)  that  it  must  have  been  previous  to  13 18,  and  subsequent 
to  Februar>-  1309,  the  date  of  his  last  Will.  The  Will  itself 
is  not  known  to  be  extant,  but  from  the  reference  to  it  in  this 
dcKument  we  learn  that  he  left  1000  lire  of  public  debt*  (?/«- 
prestiioniffi)  to  a  certain  Marco  Polo,  called  Marcolino,  The 
relationship  of  this  Marco  to  old  Maffeo  is  not  stated,  but  we 
ma>'  suspect  him  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son.  [Marcolino 
was  a  son  of  Nicolo,  son  of  Marco  the  Elder ;  see  vol.  il, 
Calendar,  No.  6. — H.  C] 

44.  In  1 302  occurs  what  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  glimpse  of 
Marco  as  a  citizen,  slight  and  quaint  enough  ;  being  a  resolution 
iKxumen.     on   thc   liooks  of  the  Great  Council   to   exempt  the   ^ 

taiv  notices  t  i         <»  r  -r^    \         f  t  i  •  ^-^ 

ofivioai      respectable    Marco   Polo   from    the    penalty   incurreo 

this  time.  *  "^ 

Thes<>hri.     by  him  on  account  of  the  omission  to  have  his  water- 

qurt  of  "^ 

Miiionc.  pijxi  duly  inspcctcd.  But  since  our  Marco's  claims  to 
the  designation  of  M'obiiis  Vir  have  been  established,  there  is  a 
doubt  whether  the  Jfro7'iili4s  vir  ox  prud-homme  here  spoken  of 
may  not  have  been  rather  his  namesake  Marco  Polo  of 
Cannareggio  or  S.  Geremia,  of  whose  existence  we  learn 
from  another  entry  of  the  same  year.f     It  is,  however,  possible 

*  According  to  Koiuanin  (I.  321)  the  lira  dei  grossi  was  also  called  U^^ 
dimpttstidi^  and  if  the  lire  here  are  to  be  so  taken,  the  sum  will  be  10,000  ducats 
the  larjjcsl  amount  by  far  that  occurs  in  any  of  these  Polo  documents,  unless,  indeed, 
the  1000  lire  in  §  5  of  Maffeo  Junior's  Will  be  the  like  ;  but  I  have  some  doubt  if 
such  lire  are  intended  in  cither  case. 

t  "(Resolved)  That  grace  be  granted  to  the  respectable  Marco  Paulo,  relieving 
him  of  the  penalty  he  has  incurred  for  neglecting  to  have  his  water-pipe  examined, 
seeing  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  order  on  that  subject."  (See  Appendix  C,  No.  J*) 
The  oiher  reference,  to  M.  Polo,  of  S.  Geremia,  runs  as  follows  : — 

[MCCCII.  indie.  XV.  die  VIII.  Macii  q  fiat  grS,  G Hi  lid  aurifici  q  ipe  absoM 
a  pena  i  qua  dicit  icurisse  p  una  spOtono  sibi  iticto  vcuiedo  de  Mestre  ppe  domu  MaO 
Pauli  de  Canares^lo  ui  descaidcrat  ad  bibendu.\ 

"That  grace  be  granted  to  William  the  Goldsmith,  relieving  him  of  the  penalty 
which  he  is  stated  to  have  incurred  on  account  of  a  spontoon  {spontono^  a  loaded 
bludgeon)  found  upon  him  near  the  house  of  Marco  Paulo  of  Cannareggio, 
where  he  had  landed  to  drink  on  his  way  from  Mestre."     (See  Cicogna^  V.  p.  606.) 
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that  Marco  the  Traveller  was  called  to  the  Great  Council  after 
the  date  of  the  document  in  question. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Traveller,  and  after  him  his  House 
and  his  Book,  acquired  from  his  contemporaries  the  surname,  or 
nickname  rather,  of  //  Milione,  Different  writers  have  given 
different  explanations  of  the  origin  of  this  name ;  some,  beginning 
with  his  contemporary  Fra  Jacopo  d'Acqui  {supfa,  p.  5^), 
ascribing  it  to  the  family's  having  brought  home  a  fortune  of  a 
million  of  lire^  in  fact  to  their  being  millionaires.  This  is  the 
explanation  followed  by  Sansovino,  Marco  Barbaro,  Coronelli, 
and  others.*  More  far-fetched  is  that  of  Fontanini,  who 
supposes  the  name  to  have  been  given  to  the  Book  as 
containing  a  great  number  of  stories,  like  the  Cenio  Novclle  or 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  1  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Ramusio's  is  the  true,  as  it  is  the  natural,  explanation ; 
and  that  the  name  was  bestowed  on  Marco  by  the  young  wits  of 
his  native  city,  because  of  his  frequent  use  of  a  word  which 
appears  to  have  been  then  unusual,  in  his  attempts  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  vast  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  Kaan's 
Treasury  and  Courtf  Ramusio  has  told  us  {supra^  p.  6)  that 
he  had  seen  Marco  styled  by  this  sobriquet  in  the  Books  of  the 
Signory ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  by  the 
next  document  which  we  cite.  This  is  an  extract  from  the 
Books  of  the  Great  Council  under  loth  April,  1305,  condoning 
the  offence  of  a  certain  Bonocio  of  Mestre  in  smuggling  wine, 
for  whose  penalty  one  of  the  sureties  had  been  the  NOBILIS  ViR 

Marchus  Paulo  MilionlJ 

It  is  alleged  that  long  after  our  Traveller's  death  there  was 
always,  in  the  Venetian  Masques,  one  individual  who  assumed 
the  character  of  Marco  Milioni,  and  told  Munchausenlikc  stories 


•  SaniovitWt  Vetiezia^  Cilth  Nohilissimae  Singolart\  Dcscn'/fa^  cic^  Yen.  15S1,  f. 
236  V.  ;  Barbara^  Albert;  Coronelli ^  Atlante  lat^/o,  I.  19. 

t  The  word  Millio  occurs  several  times  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Do^e  Antlrca 
iXuidolo,  who  wrote  about  1342  ;  and  Milion  occurs  at  least  once  (besides  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  Polo)  in  the  History  of  Giovanni  Villani ;  viz.  when  he  six'aks 
of  the  Treasury  of  Avignon  : — ^*  diciotto  milioni  di  fiorini  d'oro  ec.  che  ogni  milione 
i  mille  migliaja  difiorini  dt  orola  faltitaJ*^  (xi.  20,  §  I  ;  Dtuani^^  and  Vocah.  Unh\ 
lial,).  But  the  definition,  thought  necessary  by  Villani,  in  iiseit  |Knnts  to  the  use 
of  the  word  as  rare.  Domilion  occurs  in  the  estimated  value  of  houses  at  Venire  in 
1367,  recorded  in  the  Crontua  Maqna  in  St.  Mark's  Library.     (A'omarthiy  III.  385). 

X  "  Also ;  that  Pardon  be  granted  to  Bonocio  of  Mestre  for  that  152  lire  in  which 
he  stood  condemned  by  the  Captains  of  the  Posts,  on  account  of  wine  smuggled  by 
Idm,  in  sucli  wise :  to  wit,  that  he  was  to  pay  the  said  fine  in  4  years  by  annual 
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to  divert  the  vulgar.     Such,  if  this  be  true,  was  the  honour  ot  our 
prophet  among  the  populace  of  his  own  country.* 

45.  A  little  later  we  hear  of  Marco  once  more,  as  present- 
ing a  copy  of  his  Book  to  a  noble  Frenchman  in  the  service  of 
Charles  of  Valois. 

This  Prince,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1301  had  married 
Catharine,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Philip  de  Courtenay,  titular 
Polo's  reia-  l-^ipcror  of  Constantinople,  and  on  the  strength  of 
ihibauit*de  ^^^^  marriage  had  at  a  later  date  set  up  his  own  claim 
ccpoy.  ^^  ^i^g  Empire  of  the  East  To  this  he  was  prompted 
by  Pope  Clement  V.,  who  in  the  beginning  of  1306  wrote  to 
Venice,  stimulating  that  Government  to  take  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. In  the  same  year,  Charles  and  his  wife  sent  as  their  envoys 
to  Venice,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  a  noble  knight  called 
Thibault  de  Cepoy,  along  with  an  ecclesiastic  of  Chartres 
called  Pierre  le  Riche,  and  these  two  succeeded  in  executing  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Venice,  of  which  the  original,  dated  14th 
December,  1306,  exists  at  Paris.  Thibault  de  Cepoy  eventu- 
ally went  on  to  Greece  with  a  squadron  of  Venetian  Galleys, 
but  accomplished  nothing  of  moment,  and  returned  to  his 
master  in  isio.f 

During  the  stay  of  Thibault  at  Venice  he  seems  to  have 
made  acquaintance  with  Marco  Polo,  and  to  have  received  from 
him  a  copy  of  his  Book.  This  is  recorded  in  a  curious  note 
which  appears  on  two  existing  MSS.  of  Polo's  Book,  viz.,  that 


insUiIineiits  of  one  fourth,  lo  be  retrenched  from  the  pay  due  to  him  on  his  journey  io 
the  suite  of  our  aml)as.sadors,  with  assurance  that  anything  then  remaining  deficient 
of  his  instalments  should  1)0  made  good  by  himself  or  his  securities.  And  his  securititf 
are  the  Nobles  Tietro  Morosini  and  Marco  Paulo  Milio5J."  Under  MUM  is 
written  in  an  ancient  hami  '*  mortuus.^*     (See  Appendix  C,  No.  4.) 

*  llumlx>ldt  tells  this  {Examen^  II.  221),  alleging  ya<Y>/K7  cTAcqui  as  authority; 
and  Libri  (//.  des  Sciences  McUh^matiqucs^  II.  149),  quoting  Dogiufni^  Hisiori^ 
Vcttciiana.  But  neither  authority  Ix^ars  out  the  citations.  The  story  seems  really 
to  come  from  Amoretti's  conmientary  on  the  Voyage  du  Cap,  L.  F,  Maldonodfy 
Plais;ince,  1 81 2,  p.  67.     Amoretti  cjuoles  as  authority  Pignoria^  Degli  Dei  Antichi, 

An  <)d«l  revival  of  this  old  libel  was  mentioned  to  me  recently  by  Mr.  George 
MolVatt.  When  he  was  at  school  it  was  common  among  the  boys  to  express  incredulity 
by  the  phrase  :  '*  Oh,  what  a  Marco  Polo  !" 

t  Thikiuli,  according  to  Ducange,  was  in  1307  named  Grand  Master  of  the 
Arblasteers  of  Trance  ;  and  Buchon  says  his  iK)rtrait  is  at  Versailles  among  the 
Admirals  (No.  1 1 70).  Ramon  de  Muntancr  fell  in  with  the  Seigneur  de  Cepoy  in 
CireccCy  and  siK'aks  of  him  as  "  but  a  Captain  of  the  Wind,  as  his  Master  was  King 
of  the  Wind."  (See  Ducange^  H,  de  F Empire  de  Const,  sous  Us  Emp,  Frcm^ois^ 
Venice  ed.  1729,  pp.  X09,  xxo;  Buchon^  Ckreniques  Etrangtres^  pp.  It.  467-470.) 
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)f  the  Paris  Library  (10,270  or  Fr.  5649),  and  that  of  Bern, 
rhich  is  substantially  identical  in  its  text  with  the  former,  and  is, 
IS  I  believe,  a  copy  of  it.*     The  note  runs  as  follows  : — 

"Here  you  have  the  Book  of  which  My  Lord  Thiebault,  Knight  and 
Lord  of  Cepoy,  (whom  may  God  assoil  1)  requested  a  copy  from  Sire 
Marc  Pol,  Burgess  and  Resident  of  the  City  of  Venice.  And  the  said  Sire 
Ifarc  Pol,  being  a  very  honourable  Person,  of  high  character  and  respect  in 
■any  countries,  because  of  his  desire  that  what  he  had  witnessed  should  be 
mown  throughout  the  World,  and  also  for  the  honour  and  reverence  he  bore 
D  the  most  excellent  ^nd  puissant  Prince  my  Lord  Charles,  Son  of  the 
Cng  of  France  and  Count  of  Valois,  gave  and  presented  to  the  aforesaid 
Loud  of  Cepoy  the  first  copy  (that  was  taken)  of  his  said  Book  after  he  had 
aide  the  same.  And  very  pleasing  it  was  to  him  that  his  Book  should  be 
Stfried  to  the  noble  country  of  France  and  there  made  known  by  so  worthy 
i gentleman.  And  from  that  copy  which  the  said  Messire  Thibault,  Sire  de 
^epoy  above-named,  did  carry  into  France,  Messire  John,  who  was  his  eldest 
too  and  is  the  present  Sire  de  Cepoy,T  after  his  Father's  decease  did  have  a 
aipy  made,  and  that  very  first  copy  that  was  made  of  the  Book  after  its 
Wng  carried  into  France  he  did  present  to  his  very  dear  and  dread  Lord 
Mooscigneur  de  Valois.  Thereafter  he  gave  copies  of  it  to  such  of  his 
fiends  as  asked  for  them.   . 

**And  the  copy  above-mentioned  was  presented  by  the  said  Sire  Marc 
Pol  to  the  said  Lord  de  Cepoy  when  the  latter  went  to  Venice,  on  the  part 
rfMonseigneur  de  Valois  and  of  Madame  the  Empress  his  wife,  as  Vicar 
General  for  them  both  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  Empire  of  Constanti- 
nople. And  this  happened  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
[esas  Christ  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven,  and  in  the  month  of 
^gust" 

Of  the  bearings  of  this  memorandum  on  the  literary  history 
rf Polo's  Book  we  shall  speak  in  a  following  section. 

46.  When  Marco  married  wc  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Hit  it  was  no  doubt  early  in  the  14th  century,  for  in   1324,  we 
ind  that  he  had  two  married  daughters  besides  one  un-  jjj^  ^^^^ 
Harried.     His  wife's  Christian  name  was  Donata,  but  h^^^'au'ih. 
•f  her  family  we  have  as  yet  found  no  assurance.     I  lt"',n^n''"" 
Uspect,    however,   that    her    name    may    have    been  '^'""'*- 
^redano  {vide  infra,  p.  yy). 

Under  131 1  we  find  a  document  which  is  of  considerable  in- 


*  The  note  is  not  found  in  the  Bodleian  MS.,  which  is  the  third  known  one  of 
«  precise  type. 

t  Messire  Jean,  the  son  of  Thibault,  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  latter  in 
1^  Chambre  des  Comptes  at  Paris,  as  having  l)een  with  his  Father  in  Romania.  And 
■  1344  he  commanded  a  confederate  Christian  armament  sent  to  check  the  rising 
l**«r  of  the  Turks,  and  Iwrat  a  great  Turkish  fleet  in  the  (ireek  seas,  [,Heyd.  I.  m  ; 
*»*«■.  468.) 
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tcrest,  because  it  is  the  only  one  yet  discovered  which  exhibilu^^ 
Marco  under  the  asfx^ct  of  a  practical  trader.     It  is  the  judgmoc^ 
of  the  Court  of  Requests  upon  a  suit  brought  by  the  NOBL^ 
Marco  Polo  of  the  parish  of  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo  agains 
one  Paulo  Girardo  of  S.  Apollinare.     It  appears  that  Marco  hM^ 
entrusted   to  the  hitter  as  a  commission  agent  for  sale,  on  as^ 
agreement  for  half  profits,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  musk,  priced'alSL 
six  lire  of  gross i  (about  22/.  lOJ.  in  value  of  silver)  the  pound^ 
Girardo  had  sold  half-a-pound  at  that  rate,  and  the  remaining^ 
pound  which  he  brought  back  was  deficient  of  a  saggio^  or,  ouA 
sixth  of  an  ounce,  but  he  had  accounted  for  neither  the  sale  not 
the  deficiency.     Hence  Marco  sues  him  for  three  lire  of  Grosd^ 
the  price  of  the  half-pound  sold,  and  for  twenty  grossi  as  diD? 
value  of  the  saggio.     And  the  Judges  cast  the  defendant  in  tbe^ 
am(.)unt  with  costs,   and   the   penalty  of  imprisonment  in  A^^ 
common  gaol  of  Venice  if  the  amounts  were  not  paid  within  a| 
suitable  term.* 

Again  in  May,  1323,  probably  within  a  year  of  his  d 
Scr  Marco  appears  (pcrhajjis  only  by  attorney),  before  the 
and   his  judicial   examiners,  to  obtain  a  decision  respecting 
question  touching  the  rights  to  certain  stairs  and  porticoes 
contact  with  his  own  house  property,  and  that  obtained  from 
wife,   in   S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo.     To  this  allusion   has 
already  made  (supra,  p.  ?/). 

47.  We  catch  sight  of  our  Traveller  only  once  more.    It 
M:a.o         '**"^   ^'^^  9^^^   ^^  January,  1324;  he  is  labouring  wi 
wnumf '*    disease,  under  which  he  is  sinking  day  by  day  ;  and  \^ 
i)c»tii.         has  sent  for  (liovanni  Giustiniani,  Priest  of  S.  Procul 
and  Notary,  to  make  his  Last  Will   and  Testament     It  rur»- ^ 
thus : — 

*'In  thk  Name  of  thk  Etf.rxal  God  Amen! 

'Mil  the  year  iVoin  the  Inrarnation  of  cur  I.orcl  Jesus  Christ  i323,onll» 


*  The  (locuiiuiU  is  i^ivL-n   in  .7//c:;;(//.r   C,   No.   5.     It   was  fonnd  by 

Riro//!,  ilie  Uiicctor  of  the  Musco  Civico,  wlicn  he  had  most  kindly  accompe 

to  aid  in  llnr  ^carrh  for  certain  ntJier  d'K:unH'nl>.  in  llio  archives  of  the  CflW  *^ 
Kicoreroy  nr  I'oor  1  Iniisc  of  VcniiH-.     Tlicsc  archives  contain  a  great  mass  of  tes*"' 
ujcnlary  and  other  diu:unients,  whirh  pn>lial)ly  liave  come  into  that  singular  depoat<^ 
in  connection  willi  luquesls  to  piil>lir.  charities. 

The  d«x:ument  ne\l  menticmed  was  found  in  as  strange  a  site,  viz.,  the  Casa&^^ 
Es/'os'ti  HI  Foundling  Hospital,  which  possesses  simihir  muniments.  This  also  I  O** 
lo  Oimm.  liarozzi,  who  had  noted  it  some  years  before,  when  commencing  •^ 
arrangement  of  the  archives  of  tlic  Institution. 
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the  month  of  January,  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  Indiction*  at 

ic  counsel  of  Divine  Inspiration  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  a 
ind  that  every  man  should  take  thought  to  make  a  disposition 
erty  before  death  become  imminent,  lest  in  the  end  it  should 
lOut  any  disposition : 

fore  I  Marcus  Paulo  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
«lf  to  grow  daily  feebler  through  bodily  ailment,  but  being  by 
*  God  of  a  sound  mind,  and  of  senses  and  judgment  unimpaired, 
T  John  Giustiniani,  Priest  of  S.  Proculo  and  Notary,  and  have 
im  to  draw  out  in  complete  form  this  my  Testament : 
by  I  constitute  as  my  Trustees  Uonata  my  beloved  wife,  and 
jghters  Fantina,  Bellela,  and  MoRETA,t  in  order  that  after 
\  they  may  execute  the  dispoisitions  and  bequests  which  I  am 
Jce  herein. 

f  all :  I  M-ill  and  direct  that  the  proper  Tithe  be  paid.  J  And  over 
the  said  tithe  I  direct  that  2000  lire  of  Venice  dcnari  be  dis- 
follows  :  % 

0  soldi  of  Venice  grossi  to  the  .Monastery  of  St.  Lawrence  where 
3e  buried. 


!gal  Year  at  Venice  began  on  the  ist  of  March.  And  1324  was  7th  of 
.  Hence  the  date  is,  according  to  the  modern  Calendar,  1324. 
n  sajrs  of  Moreta  and  Fantina,  the  only  daughters  named  by  Ramusio, 
ly  be  thought  rather  familiar  terms  of  endearment  than  baptismal  names. 
take  however.  Fantina  is  from  one  of  the  parochial  saints  of  Venice, 
ind  the  male  name  was  borne  by  sundry  Venetians,  among  others  by  a 
r  Dandolo*s.  Mureta  is  perha[)s  a  variation  of  Maroca,  which  seems  to 
family  name  among  the  Polos.  We  find  also  the  male  name  of  Bellela, 
Uo^  BelUro,  Bellctto. 

tci/fta  went  to  the  Bishop  of  Castello  (eventually  converted  into  Patriarch 
3  divide  between  himself,  the  Clergy,  the  Church,  and  the  Poor.  It 
tree  of  much  bad  feeling,  which  came  to  a  head  after  the  plague  of  1348, 
unilies  had  to  pay  the  tenth  three  times  within  a  very  short  space.  The 
lop  agreed  to  a  composition,  but  his  successor  Paolo  Foscari  (1367) 
on  the  death  of  every  citizen  an  exact  inventory  should  Ik.*  made,  and  a 
ed.  The  Signory  fought  hard  with  the  liishop,  but  he  fled  to  the  Pajxil 
^fitsed  all  concession.  After  his  death  in  1376  a  comjv)siiion  was  made 
Lts  yearly.     (Komiimtty  H.  406;  III.  161,  165.) 

s  a  difticulty  about  estimating  the  value  of  these  sums  from  the  variety  of 
is  ox  lire.  Thus  the  Lira  dti  piccoli  was  rccktincd  3  to  tlie  ducat  or 
Lira  ai grossi  2  to  the  ducat,  but  the  Lira  dei  grossi  or  Lira  tfimpnstidi 
10  ducats,  or  (allowing  for  higher  value  of  silver  then)  about  3/.  15^.  ; 
!  than  the  equivalent  of  the  then  Pound  sterling.  This  last  money  is 
Hue  of  the  l>e<iuej>ls,  as  in  the  20  soldi  (or  i  lira)  to  St.  Loren/o,  and  in 
if  8  lire  to  Polo's  wife  ;  but  it  seems  (li)ublful  what  money  is  meant  when 
r  libra  dcnariorum  vcnctorum  is  used.  And  this  doubt  is  not  new. 
slates  that  in  1232  (Jiacomo  Men<»tto  left  to  the  Church  of  S.  Cassiano 
r  libras  denariorum  venetonim  </ttaiiior.  Till  1427  the  church  received 
I  of  lire  dci piicoli,  but  on  bringing  a  suit  on  the  subject  it  was  adjudged 
yvx/iwere  to  be  understood.  (Dciie  Mem.  Venst.  Anf.  II.  18.)  This 
er,  cuts  lioth  waj's,  and  docs  not  decide  our  doubt. 
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*'  Also  300  lire  of  Venice  denari  to  my  sister-in-law  Ysabeta  Quirino,* 
that  she  owes  me. 

**  Also  40  soldi  to  each  of  the  Monasteries  and  Hospitals  all  the  way  from 
Grado  to  Capo  d*Arjfine.f 

**  Also  I  bequeath  to  the  Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  of  the  Order 
of  Preachers,  that  which  it  owes  me,  and  also  10  lire  to  Friar  Renier,  and 
5  lire  to  Friar  Benvenuto  the  Venetian,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  of  his  debt  to  me. 

"  I  also  bequeath  5  lire  to  every  Congregation  in  Rialto,  and  4  lire  to 
every  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  which  I  am  a  member.J 

"Also  I  bequeath  20  soldi  of  Venetian  grossi  to  the  Priest  Giovanni 
Giustiniani  the  Notary,  for  his  trouble  about  this  my  Will,  and  in  order  that 
he  may  pray  the  Lord  in  my  behalf 

"  Also  I  release  Peter  the  Tartar,  my  servant,  from  all  bondage,  as  com- 
pletely as  I  pray  God  to  release  mine  own  soul  from  all  sin  and  guilt.  And 
I  also  remit  him  whatever  he  may  have  gained  by  work  at  his  own  house; 
and  over  and  above  I  bequeath  him  100  lire  of  Venice  denari.§ 


•  The  form  of  tlie  name  Ysabeta  ^ptly  illustrates  the  transition  that  seems  so 
strange  from  Elizabeth  into  the  Isabel  that  die  Spaniards  made  of  it. 

t  I.e.  the  extent  of  what  was  properly  called  the  Dogado,  all  along  the  Lagoons 
from  Grado  on  the  extreme  east  to  Capx)  d*Argine  (Cavarzere  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adige)  on  the  extreme  west. 

:J:  The  word  rendered  Guilds  is  **  Scholarttm?^  The  crafts  at  Venice  were  united 
in  corporations  called  Fragile  or  Sckolae^  each  of  which  had  its  statutes,  its  head 
called  the  Gastald,  and  its  place  of  meeting  under  the  patronage  of  some  saint- 
These  acted  as  societies  of  mutual  aid,  gave  dowries  to  poor  girls,  caused  masses 
to  be  celebrated  for  deceased  members,  joined  in  public  religious  proces^ons,  etCi 
nor  could  any  craft  be  exercised  except  by  members  of  such  a  guild.     {I^omanift,  I. 

390.) 

§  A  few  years  after  Ser  Marco's  death  (1328)  we  find  the  Great  Council  grantii^ 
to  this  Peter  the  rights  of  a  natural  Venetian,  as  having  been  a  long  time  at  Venice, 
and  well-conducted.  (See  App.  C,  Calendar  of  DocumetitSy  Na  13.)  This  might  give 
some  additional  colour  to  M.  Paulhier*s  supposition  that  this  Peter  the  Tartar  was  a 
faithful  ser\'ant  who  had  accompanied  Messcr  Marco  from  the  East  30  years  before. 
But  yet  the  supposition  is  probably  unfounded.  Slavery  and  slave-trade  were  very 
prevalent  at  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  V.  Lazari,  a  writer  who  examined  a 
great  many  records  connected  therewith,  found  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
slaves  were  described  as  Tartars.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  clear  information 
as  to  how  they  were  imported,  but  probably  from  the  factories  on  the  Black  Sca» 
especially  Tana  after  its  establishment. 

A  tax  of  5  ducats  per  head  was  set  on  the  export  of  slaves  in  1379,  and  as  the 
revenue  so  received  under  the  Doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo  (1414-1423)  amounted 
(so  says  Lazari)  to  50,000  ducats,  the  startling  conclusion  is  that  10,000  slaves  yearly 
were  exported  !  This  it  is  difficult  to  accept.  The  slaves  were  chiefly  employed  in 
domestic  service,  and  the  records  indicate  the  women  to  have  been  about  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  men.  The  highest  price  recorded  is  S7  ducats  paid  for  a  Russian 
girl  sold  in  1429.  All  the  higher  prices  are  for  young  women  ;  a  significant  circum- 
stance. With  the  existence  of  this  system  we  may  safely  connect  the  extraordinary 
frequence  of  mention  of  illegitimate  children  in  Venetian  wills  and  genealogies.  (Sec 
Lazarit  Del  Trajffico  degli  Schiavi  in  P'enezia,  etc.,  in  Miscellanea  di  Storia  ItaliamAt 
I.  463  segq,)  In  1308  the  Khan  Toktai  of  Kipchak  (see  Polo,  IL  496),  hearing  that 
the  Genoese  and  other  Franks  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off  Tartar  children  to  seU| 
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••And  the  residue  of  the  said  2000  //rr,  free  of  tithe,  I  direct  to  be  dis- 
puted for  the  good  of  my  soul,  according;  to  the  discretion  of  my  trustees. 
"Out  of  my  remaining  property  I  bequeath  to  the  aforesaid  Donata,  my 
ife  and  Trustee,  8  /ire  of  Venetian  gross!  annually  during  her  life,  for  her 
n  use,  over  and  above  her  settlement,  and  the  linen  and  all  the  household 
tnsils,*  with  3  beds  garnished. 

"And  all  my  other  property  movable  and  immovable  that  has  not  been 
iposed  of  [here  follow  some  lines  of  mere  technicality]  I  specially  and  ex- 
ssly  bequeath  to  my  aforesaid  Daughters  Fantina,  Bellela.  and  Moreta, 
dy  and  absolutely,  to  be  divided  equally  among  them.  .And  I  constitute 
tm  my  heirs  as  regards  all  and  sundr\-  my  property  movable  and  im- 
ivable,  and  as  regards  all  rights  and  contingencies  tacit  and  expressed,  of 
atsoever  kind  as  hereinbefore  detailed,  that  belong  to  me  or  m«iy  fall  to 
t.  Save  and  except  that  before  division  my  said  daughter  Moreta  shall 
«ivc  the  same  as  each  of  my  other  daughters  hath  received  for  dovr)*  and 
tfit  [here  follow  many  lines  of  technicalities,  ending] 
••And  if  any  one  shall  presume  to  infringe  or  violate  this  Will,  may  he 
ui  the  malediction  of  God  .Almighty,  and  abide  bound  under  the  anathema 
the  318  Fathers  ;  and  farthermore  he  shall  forfeit  to  my  Tnistees  afore- 
d  five  pounds  of  gold  ;t  and  so  let  this  my  Testament  abide  in  force, 
ic  signature  of  the  above  named  Messer  Marco  Paulo  who  gave  instruc- 
DS  for  this  deed. 

"  J  I  Peter  Grifon,  Priest,  Witness. 

"♦  I  Humfrey  Barberi,  Witness. 

"t  I  John  Giustiniani,  Priest  of  S.  Proculo.  and  Notary, 

have  completed  and  authenticated  i^this  testament  \"i 


It  a  force  against  Caffa,  ^%hich  was  occupied  without  resistance,  tiie  {xroplo  taking 
fogein  their  ships.  The  Khan  also  seized  the  Genoese  property  in  Sarai.  ^//y*/. 
.a;.) 

^**Straciufn  et  omne  capud  massariciorutn'''*  \  in  Srutcli  i)hrasc  ^^ na/^ry  and 
tusAifij^,^*  A  Venetian  statute  of  1242  prescribes  that  a  bequest  of  massiinfnum 
■II  be  held  to  carry  to  the  legatee  all  articles  of  common  family  unc  except  lho.se  of 
Uazid  silver  plate  or  jeweller's  work.  (See  Ducau^Cy  sub  7'oce.)  S/nitti  is  slill  u^cd 
Ucally  in  Venice  for  "household  linen." 

t  In  the  original  attreas  libras  tjuiuquc.  According  to  Marino  Sanudo  ilio 
longer  {Vite  dei  Dogi  in  Muraicn\  xxii.  521)  this  sh<juld  be  pounds  nr  lire  of 
rmU,  the  name  of  a  silver  coin  struck  by  and  named  afier  the  Doge  Aurio 
iitro{»etro  (I178-1192) :  **  Ancora  fu  fatta  una  Moneta  d*argonto  chc  si  chiamava 
tn^ia  per  la  casata  del  Df>ge  ;  <?  quel /a  Mciuta  che  i  Xotai  de  Venczia  mttUvdiio 
pma  sotto  i  loro  instrument i."  But  this  was  a  vulgar  error.  An  example  of  the 
■thy  of  5  pounds  of  gold  is  quoted  from  a  decree  of  960 ;  and  the  iK'nalty  is 
DCtimcs  expressed  **  auri  furissimi  librae  5."  j\  coin  called  the  lira  d\>ro  or 
Umda  is  alleged  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  ducat  was  introduced.  (See 
^Ukci^lli,  II.  16.)  But  another  authority  seems  to  identify  (he  lira  a  oro  with  ilie 
■  dti  grossi,    (Sec  Zanetti^  Nuaia  Race,    delle  Monete  vSrV.    d' Italia,   1775.    I. 

I) 

*  We  give  a  phot<^iaj>hic  reduction  of  tbc  original  cliHunKiit.  This, 
d  the  other  two  Polo  Wilis  already  cjuoled,  liad  come  into  the  j)osNC'ssion  of 
t  Noble  Filippo  Balbi,  and  were  by  him  presented  in  our  own  time  to  the  St. 
■k's  Library.  They  arc  all  on  parchment,  in  writing  of  that  age,  and  have  iK'en 
Uidly  ezaroined  and  declared  to  be  originals.      They  were   first  published  by 

VOL.  I.  m 
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Wc  do  not  know,  as  lias  been  said,  how  long  Marco  si 
tlie  makin^:;;  of  this  will,  but  wc  know,  from  a  scanty  s< 
documents  commencing  in  June  of  the  following  year 
that  he  had  ///i'/:  Ix'cn  some  time  dead.* 

48.  He  was  buried,  no  doubt,  according  to  his  declare 
I'!..  ..of       in  tlie  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo;  and  indeed  Sai 

^*'  'ii'i  1*11  rv- 

I':  .■'•' c,r  bears  lestinionv  to  the  fact  in  a  confused  notice 
I'^iu!"  "*"  I'ravcHer.f  liut  there  does  not  seem  to  have  Ix 
monument  to  Marco,  though  the  sarcophagus  which  ha 
erected  to  liis  father  Nicolo,  b}*  his  own  filial  care,  existed  1 
tlie  end  of  the  16th  century  in  the  porch  or  corridor 
to  the  old  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and   bore  the  insa 

*'SKi'ii/rLKA  Domini  N'icolai  Paulo  de  contrj 
Ic)AXMs  GkisosTKMi."  The  church  was  renewed  fi 
foundations  in  1592,  and  then,  probably,  the  sarcophag 
cast  aside  and  lost,  and  with  it  all  certainty  as  to  the  { 

of  the  tomb.  J 

(7.v;'//i7,  hcrizioni  Vine  Jam  ^  III.  4S9-493.  We  give  Marco's  in  the 
l.iiii;u;iyc,  line  fur  line  willi  tlic  facsiiiiile,  in  Appendix  C. 

Tlicrc  is  no  sigiuilurc,  as  iiiuy  be  seen,  except  those  of  the  Witnesses 
Nutiiry.  The  sr»le  presence  of  a  Notary  was  held  to  make  a  deed  valid,  1 
aliuut  the  middle  of  tlie  131I1  century  in  Italy  it  is  common  to  find  no  act 
tuie  (e\cn  of  witnesses)  cxce[)l  tiiat  of  the  Notary.  The  i)eculiar  flonri 
\\\j  Nuiary's  name  is  what  is  calle«l  the  Taheliicnato,  a  fanciful  distinctive  n 
which  cacii  N«)!ary  adopted.  Marco's  Will  is  unfortunately  written  in  a  v< 
hainl  wiih  many  cont  radii  mis.  Tlie  other  two  AVills  (of  Marco  the  Elder  am 
are  in  heaiiliful  and  clear  Gt)thic  jienmansliip. 

*  Weliavenitticcd  formerly  (pp.  /./.-ij^notc)  the  recent  discovery  of  adocnn 
ini;  wIkiI  was  suppi'S«  d  i<»  he  the  auiot;raph  s>ijjnalure  of  our  Traveller.  The  1 
in  ijuesiion  is  tlie  Minute  of  a  Ui^oluiion  of  the  Great  Omncil,  atteste 
.MLjnatures  of  tlir<:e  njenjl'i-rs,  «»f  w Imin  the  last  is  MARCUS  PAULIO.  But 
ali<ne,  iilh  .M.in-li,  1324,  is  Mitiii-ient  to  raise  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  this 
heinj^  that  of  cjiir  Mar«''>.  And  further  examination,  as  I  learn  from  a 
Venice,  has  shown  ih.tl  tlie  same  name  occurs  in  ci>nnection  wiih  analogous  < 
.several  siil>seijUi;nl  (icea^inus  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century.  I  presume 
Marco  Polo  is  the  same  that  is  m^liced  in  our  Appmuix  B^  II.  as  a  vol 
elections  of  the  I)i»^es  Maiino  Falieru  and  Gi«ivanni  Gradenigo.  I  have 
ahle  to  asrertain  liis  rrl.ilitin  to  either  hranch  of  the  Polo  family;  but  I  su 
h«'  l)el<)n.;ul  to  tli.it   nf  S.  (Jeiemia.  of  which  there  teas  certainly  a  Marco  ; 

inwidlf*    iif  llif  r  fiiliii  I' 
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There  is  no  portrait  of  Marco  Polo  in  existence  with  any  daim 
authenticit}-.  The  quaicit  figure  which  we  give  in  the  Biblio- 
rfi/tj',  vol,  li.  p.  555,  extracted  from  the  earliest  printed  edition 
his  book,  can  certainly  make  no  such  pretension.  The  oldest 
!  after  this  is  probably  a  picture  in  the  collection  of  Monsignor 
Jta  at  Rome,  of  which  I  am  now  able,  by  the  owner's  courtesy, 
jive  a  copy.  It  is  set  down  in  the  catalogue  to  Titian,  but 
►robably  a  work  of  1600,  or  thereabouts,  to  which  the  aspect 
[  costume  belong.  It  U  inscribed  "  Mnrms  Polvs  Veneh>s 
'rvs  0*bis€t Indie  Petegrutcr  Primus."  Its  history  unfortunately 
not    be   traced,  but  I  believe  it  came  from   a  collection  at 


bino.  .\  marble  statue  was  erected  in  liis  honour  by  a  family 
Venice  in  the  17th  century,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
azzo  Morosini-Gattemburg  in  the  Campy  .S.  Stefano  in  that 
',  The  medallion  portrait  on  the  wail  of  the  Sa/a  dello  Saido 
the  ducal  palace,  and  which  was  engraved  in  Bettoni's 
jllcction  of  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Italians,"  is  a  work  of 
gination  painted  by  Francesco  Grisclini  in  1761.*  Prom 
,  however,  was  taken  the  medal  by  Fabris,  which  was  struck 
847  in  honour  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Italian  Congrcsso 
sntifico ;  .ind  from  the  medal  again  is  copied,  I  believe,  the 
rant  woodcut  which  adorns  the  introductinn  to  ^I.  I'authicr's 
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edition,  though  without  any  information  as  to  its  histon'.  A 
handsome  bust,  by  Augusto  Gamba,  has  lately  been  placed 
among  the  illustrious  Venetians  in  the  inner  arcade  of  the  Ducal 
Palace.*  There  is  also  a  mosaic  portrait  of  Polo,  opposite  the 
similar  portrait  of  Columbus  in  the  Municipio  at  Genoa. 

49.  From  the  short  series  of  documents  recently  alluded  to.f 
we  gather  all  that  we  know  of  the  remaining  history  of  Marco 
I  virihcr  Polo's  immediate  family.  We  have  seen  in  his  will  an 
thci>X°^  indication  that  the  two  elder  daughters,  Fantina  and 
Family.  Bellcla,  werc  married  before  his  death.  In  1333  we 
find  the  youngest,  Moreta,  also  a  married  woman,  and  Bellela 
deceased.  In  1336  we  find  that  their  mother  Donata  had  died 
in  the  interval.  We  learn,  too,  that  Fantina's  husband  was 
Marco  Bkagadino,  and  Moreta's,  Ranuzzo  DolfincJ  The 
name  of  Bel  Ida's  husband  does  not  appear. 

Fantina's  husband  is  probably  the  Marco  Bragadino,  son  of 
Pictro,  who  in  1346  is  mentioned  to  have  been  sent  as 
Provvcditcjre-Gencrale  to  act  against  the  Patriarch  of  Acqui- 
lcia.§  And  in  1379  we  find  Donna  Fantina  herself,  pre- 
sumably in  widowhood,  assessed  as  a  resident  of  S.  Giovanni 
Grisostomo,  on  the  Rstimo  or  forced  loan  for  the  Genoese  war, 
at  1 300  Ih-e,  whilst  Pietro  Bragadino  of  the  same  parish — her  son 
as  1  imagine — is  assessed  at  iSOo//>^.  ||     [See  vol.  ii..  Calendar] 

The  documents  show  a  few  other  incidents  which  may  be 
briefly  noted.  In  1326  we  have  the  record  of  a  chaise  against 
one  Zanino  Grioni  for  insulting  Donna  Moreta  in  the  Campo 
of  San  Vitale ;  a  misdemeanour  punished  by  the  Council  of 
Forty  with  two  months'  imprisonment. 


*  In  the  first  edition  I  noticed  brictly  a  statement  that  had  reached  me  from  Chiru 
that,  in  the  Temple  at  Canton  vulgarly  called  **  of  the  500  gods,"  there  b  a  foreign 
figure  which  from  the  name  attached  had  been  supposed  to  represent  Marco  Polo! 
From  what  1  have  heard  from  Mr.  Wylie,  a  very  competent  authority,  this  is 
nonsense.  The  temple  contains  500  figures  of  Arhans  or  Buddhist  saints,  and  one  of 
these  attracts  attention  from  having  a  hat  like  a  sailor's  straw  hat.  Mr.  Wylie  had 
not  remarked  the  name.  [A  model  of  this  figure  was  esdiibited  at  Venice  at  the 
international  C^eographical  Congress,  in  18S1.  I  give  a  reproduction  of  this  figurt 
and  of  the  Temple  of  500  (lenii  [Fa  I.uni  Sze)  at  Canton,  from  drawings  by  Felix 
Keg.imey  made  after  photographs  sent  to  me  by  my  late  friend,  M.  Camille  Imlauh 
lluart,  French  Consul  at  Canton. — H.  C] 

t  These  documents  are  noted  in  Appendix  C,  Xos.  9-12,  14,  17,  18. 

:J:  I  can  find  no  Rattuzzo  Dolfino  among  the  Venetian  genealogies,  but  several 
Rtniers.     And  I  susp>ect  Ranuzzo  may  be  a  form  of  the  latter  name. 

§  Cap/eiiari  (see  p.  TJ^  X)  under  Bragadino.  I|  Ibid,  and  Galliccto/ii,  II.  146. 
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In  March,  1328,  Marco  Polo,  called  Marcolino,  of  St  John 
rysostom  (see  p.  66),  represents  before  the  Domini  Advo- 
W€S  of  the  Republic  that  certain  imprcstita  that  had  belonged 
:he  late  Maffeo  Polo  the  Elder,  had  been  alienated  and  trans- 
•cd  in  May,  1318,  by  the  late  Marco  Polo  of  St  John  Chry- 
tom  and  since  his  death  by  his  heirs,  without  regard  to  the 
lits  of  the  said  Marcolino,  to  whom  the  said  Messer  Maffeo 
I  bequeathed  1000  lire  by  his  will  executed  on  6th  February', 
)8  (/>.  1309).  The  Advocatores  find  that  the  transfer  was 
that  extent  unjust  and  improper,  and  they  order  that  to  the 
ne  extent  it  should  be  revoked  and  annulled.  Two  months 
er  the  Lady  Donata  makes  rather  an  unpleasant  figure  before 
5  Council  of  Forty.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  claim  of 
sser  Bertuccio  Quirino  a  mandate  of  sequestration  had  been 
ued  by  the  Court  of  Requests  affecting  certain  articles  in  the 
*  Polo ;  including  two  bags  of  money  which  had  been  tied  and 
Jed,  but  left  in  custody  of  the  Lady  Donata.  The  sum  so 
lied  was  about  80  lire  of  grossi  (300/.  in  silver  value),  but 
icn  opened  only  45  lire  and  22  grossi  (about  170/.)  were  found 
aein,  and  the  Lady  was  accused  of  abstracting  the  balance 
I  himo  modo.  Probably  she  acted,  as  ladies  sometimes  do,  on 
trong  sense  of  her  own  rights,  and  a  weak  sense  of  the  claims 
law.  But  the  Council  pronounced  against  her,  ordering 
titution,  and  a  fine  of  200  lire  over  and  above  "«/  ceteris 
Mseat  in  exemplumr  * 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  amounts 
ntioned  in  Marco's  will  to  bear  out  the  large  reports  as  to  his 
alth,  though  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  positive  ground  for 
leduction  to  the  contrary .f 

The  mention  in  two  of  the  documents  of  Agnes  Loredano  as 
t  sister  of  the  Lady  Donata  suggests  that  the  latter  may  have 
onged  to  the  Loredano  family,  but  as  it  does  not  appear 
ether  Agnes  was  maid  or  wife  this  remains  uncertain. J 

*  The  lire  of  the  fine  are  not  s|)ccificd  ;  but  probibly  ai  j^rossit  which  wuuld  be— - 
IQf.;  not,  we  hope,  dii  grossi ! 

'  Yet,  if  the  family  were  so  woahhy  its  lra<liiinn  represents,  it  is  slranjjc  that 
O0*s  brother  Maffeo,  after  receiving  a  sliare  of  his  fatlier's  properly,  should  have 
HKd  barely  10,000  //>^,  probably  equivalent   to  5000  ducats  at  most.     (See  p. 

An  Agnes  Loredano,  Abbess  of  S.  Maria  dclle  Vergini,  died  in  1397.  {Cicogna^ 
t  and  629.)  The  interval  of  61  years  makes  it  somewhat  improbable  that  it 
Id  be  the  same. 


fS  I\TR0Dt'CT10X 

Rcs|K;cting  the  further  history  of  the  family  there  is  nothing- 
certain,  nor  can  we  give  unhesitating  faith  to  Ramusio's  state- 
ment that  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  I'olos  of  S.  Giovanni 
Grisostomowas  Marco,  who  died  Castellano  of  Verona  in  [417 
(according  to  others,  1418,  or  1435),*  and  that  the  family 
property  then  passed  to  Maria  (or  Anna,  as  she  is  stvled  in  a 
MS.  statement  furnished  to  me  from  Venice),  who  was  married 
in  1401  to  liencdetto  Comaro,  and  again  in  1414  to  Xzj-o 
Trcvisan.  Her  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  by  tlic  latier 
was  Marc  Antonio  Trevisano,t  who  was  chosen  Doge  in  1553. 


Th);  genealogy  recorded  by  Marco  Barbaro,  as  drawn  "P 
from  documents  by  Ramusio,  makes  the  Castellano  of  Verona  a 
grandson  of  our  Marco  by  a  son  Mafleo,  whom  we  may  safd)" 
pronounce  nut  to  have  existed,  and  makes  Maria  the  daughtcro' 
Maffeo,  Marco's  brother — that  is  to  say,  makes  a  lady  marr>' '" 
141.)  and  have  children,  whose  father  was  born  in  1271  at  the 
vcrj-  latest !  The  genealogy  is  given  in  several  other  ways,  but  | 
as  1  have  Hatisfied  myself  that  they  all  (except  perhaps  this  of 
Harliaro's,  which  we  sec  to  be  otherwise  erroneous)  confound  V>' 
gftliiT  the  two  distinct  families  of  Polo  of  S.  Geremia  and  Vo\o 
(if  S.  (iiov.  Gris<ist<)ni(),  I  reserve  my  faith,  and  abstain  from 
[ircseiiting  them.  Assuming  that  the  Marco  or  Marcolino  Polo, 
spoken  of  in  the   preceding   page,  was   a   near  relation  (as  is 

*  III  ilic  .l/Hirfl  Cii'i.-o  (No.  2J7I  of  ihu  t'Lcf^iLi  ciiUvciiuii)  there  is  a.  coimniision 
iiililii'willivilii:  l>iino  Midiiil  Sit-no  in  nx£,"i\'<iiiliriroMart&erattla,"nom\aa.\\\tz 
Imii  [■.-lr:*lii..f  Ai..si»u(!.».:;i-.u-ll..<ifthcViccntin<.l.  This  is  prolably  ihe  aimc  Marco. 

I  Tlio  ik«-.nt  rmisi  (1)  Ai/u^  Matia  I'lilo;  {2)  Ke1«,  CapWin  al  I'adua; 
(,t)  /jiri-iiriii,  .Scimlor  \  {4)  Ihuiicniri),  l'ri>cumtnr  iif  Si.  Mark's ;  (5)  Marc'  Aiiioaiu, 
Wi^r  {.Ciiffr/lari,  Ciim^idagfia  J'tneln,  MS,  Si,  >rutks  I.ili.). 

tXiUc' AtAmno  tii'lthai  dttcari  O-tiH  afttr  election  desired  to  renounce.  lli&  rritriuls 
IwrMmiliil  him  tu  rctaiit  olBec,  but  he  Lvcd  scarcely  a  j'ear  after,  (Cicagua.  IV.  566.) 
[Strii  «] 
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)bable,  though  perhaps  an  illegitimate  one),  he  is  the  only  male 
scendant  of  old  Andrea  of  San  Felice  whom  wc  can  indicate  as 
ring  sur\'ivcd  Marco  himself;  and  from  a  study  of  the  links  in 
;  professed  genealogies  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  both  Marco 
5  Castellano  of  Verona  and  Maria  Trevisan  belonged  to  the 
inch  of  S.  Geremia.*     [See  vol.  ii.,  App,  C,  p.  510.] 

[49.  bis. — It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  reliques  left 
our  traveller. 

I.  The  unfortunate  Doge  of  Venice,  Marino  Faliero,  seems  to 
ve  possessed  many  souvenirs  of  Marco  Polo,  and  among  them 

0  manuscripts,  one  in  the  handwriting  of  his  celebrated  fellow- 
tizen(?),  and  one  adorned  with  miniatures.  M.  Julius  von 
Alosser  has  reprinted  {^Die  dltesten  Medaillen  und  die  Antike^ 

1  XVI 1 1.,  Jahrb,  d.  Kunsthist,  Samml.  d,  Allerhochsten 
mtrhauseSy  Vienna,  1897,  pp.  42-43)  from  the  Bulletino  di  arti^ 
iusiriee  curiositA  veneziane,  III.,  1880-81,  p.  ioi,t  the  inventory 
the  curiosities  kept  in  the  "  Red  Chamber  "  of  Marino  Faliero's 
dace  in  the  Parish  of  the  SS.  Apostles  ;  we  give  the  following 
»tract  of  it : — 

Anno  ab  incarnacione  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  1351®   indictione  scxta 

*  In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  tabulated  all  the  facts  that  seem  to  be  positively 
iottined  as  to  the  Polo  genealogies. 

In  the  Venetian  archives  occurs  a  procuration  executed  by  the  Doge  in  favour  of 
iJMi/t's  Vir  Ser  Marco  Paulo  that  he  may  present  himself  before  the  king  of 
aly;  under  date,  Venice  9th  November,  1342.  And  some  years  later  we  have  in 
i  Sicilian  Archives  an  order  by  King  Lewis  of  Sicily,  directed  to  the  Maestri 
KUEtori  of  Messina,  which  grants  to  Marco  Poi.o  of  Venice,  on  account  of 
^ices  rendereil  to  the  king's  court,  the  privilege  of  free  import  and  export  at  the 
rt  of  Messina,  without  payment  of  customs  of  goods  to  the  amount  annually  of  20 
MML     Dated  in  Catania  13th  January,  1346  (1347  ?). 

For  the  former  notice  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Signor  B.  Cecchctli  of  the 
aetian  Archives,  who  cites  it  as  **  transcribed  in  the  Commcmor,  IV.  p.  5  "  ;  for 

litter  to  that  of  the  Abate  Carini  of  the  Rcale  Archivio  at  Palermo  ;  it  is  in 
^kivio  del/a  Hfgia  Cancel/aria  I343i357i  f-  5^- 

The  mission  of  this  Marco  Polo  is  mentioned  also  in  a  rescript  of  the  Sicilian 
(Peter  II.,  dated  Messina,  14th  November,  1340,  in  reference  to  certain  claims 
TcDice,  about  which  the  said  Marco  appeared  as  the  Doge's  ambassador.  This  is 
itedin  F.  Testa,  De  I'itd  et  AV/'Us  Gesh's  I-'idctici  II.,  Skilue  A\i,'7Sy  I'anormi, 
5,  pp.  267  jr^^.  The  Sicilian  Antiquary  Rosaiio  Gregfuio  identifies  the  Envoy 
I  our  Marco,  dead  long  before.  (See  C?/tVv  sce//e  del  Canon  Kos.  Cff^oiu\ 
sraio,  1845,  3za  ediz.,  p.  352.) 

It  is  possible  that  this  Marc'>,  who  from  the  latter  notice  seems  to  have  been 
iged  in  mercantile  affairs,  may  have  been  the  Marcolino  above  mentioned,  but 

perhaps  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  this  nobilis  vir  is  the  Marco  spoken  of 

M  note  at  p.  7^. 

\  La  Coliezione  dtl  Do^  Marin  Faliero  e  i  Tesori  di  Marco  Polo,  pp.  98- 103.     I 

I  leen  this  article. — II.  C. 


8o  INTRODUCTION 

mensis    aprilis.      Inuentarium    rerum    qui   sunt    in   camera    rubca  domi 

habitationis     clarissimi    domini     Marini     Faletro     de     confinio    SS. 

Aposlolorum,  scriptum  per  me  Johannem,  prcsbiterum,  dicte  ecclesie. 
•  •••■•  •• 

Item  alia  capsaleta  cum  o^iis  auri  et  argent!,  inter  quos  unum  anulura 

con  inscriptionc  que  dicit :  Ciuble  Can  Marco  Polo^  ct  unum  torques  cum 

multis  animalibus  Tartarorum    sculptis,   que   res   donum    dcdit    predictus 

Marcus  cuidam  F'aletrorum. 

Item  2  capsalcte  de  corio  albo  cum  variis  rebus  auri  et  argenti,  quas 
habuit  praedictus  Marcus  a  liarbarorum  rcge. 

Itt'm  I  ensem  mirabilem,  qui  habet  3  enses  simul,  quern  habuit  in  suis 
itineribus  praedictus  Marcus. 

/U?n  I  tenturam  de  pannis  indicis,  quam  habuit  praedictus  MARCUS. 
Item  de  itineribus  Marci  praedicti  liber  in  corio  albo  cum  multis  figuris. 
I/em  aliud    volumen   quod    vocatur  de  locis  mirabilibus    Tartarorum^ 
scriptum  matiu  praedicti  ^IARCI. 

•  •  •  ••••« 

II.  There  is  kept  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  very  valuable 
collection  of  China  Ware  given  by  M.  Ernest  Grandidier,  a  white 
porcelain  incense-burner  said  to  come  from  Marco  Polo.  This 
incense-burner,  which  belonged  to  Baron  Davillier,  who  received 
it,  as  a  present,  from  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Treasury  of 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  is  an  octagonal  ting  from  the  Fo-kien 
province,  and  of  the  time  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  By  the  kind 
permission  of  M.  P.  Grandidier,  we  reproduce  it  from  PL  II. 
6,  of  the  C^ramique  chi noise,  Paris,  1894,  published  by  this 
learned  amateur. — H.  C] 


IX.   Marco   Polo's  Book  ;    and  thk  Language  in  which  it  was 

FIRST  WRITTEN. 

50.  The  Book  itself  consists  essentially  of  Two  Parts. 
First,  of  a  Prologue,  as  it  is  termed,  the  only  part  which  is 
General        actual  pcrsoHal  narrative,  and  which  relates,  in  a  very 

stalcment  of     .  •  i  /•  i   ""•    /•  i  • 

whattiie  mterestmg  but  far  too  brief  manner,  the  circumstances 
tains.  which  led  the   two  elder  Polos   to  the  Kaan*s  Court, 

and  those  of  their  second  journey  with  Mark,  and  of  their  return 
to  Persia  through  the  Indian  Seas.  Sccondij^yOi  dL.  long  scries  of 
chapters  of  very  unequal  length,  descriptive  of  notable  sights  and 
products,  of  curious  manners  and  remarkable  events,  relating  to 
the  different  nations  and  states  of  Asia,  but,  above  all,  to  the 
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iperor  Kubldi,  his  court,  wars,  and  administration.  A  scries 
:hapters  near  the  close  treats  in  a  verbose  and  monotonous 
mcr  of  sundr>'  wars  that  took  place  between  the  various 
nchcs  of  the  House  of  Chinghiz  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
tuiy.  This  last  series  is  either  omitted  or  greatly  curtailed  in 
the  copies  and  versions  except  one  ;  a  circumstance  perfectly 
3unted  for  by  the  absence  of  interest  as  well  as  value  in  the 
Ic  of  these  chapters.  Indeed,  desirous  though  I  have  been  to 
\  the  Traveller's  work  complete,  and  sharing  the  dislike  that 
ry  man  who  uses  books  must  bear  to  abridgments,  I  have 

that  it  would  be  sheer  waste  and  dead-weight  to  print  these 
pters  in  full. 

This  second  and  main  portion  of  the  Work  is  in  its  oldest 
DS  undivided,  the  chapters  running  on  consecutively  to  the 
;.•     In  some  very  early  Italian  or  Venetian  version,  which 
ar  Pipino  translated   into  Latin,  it  was   divided   into   three 
)ks,  and  this  convenient  division  has  generally  been  adhered 
We   have   adopted    M.  Pauthier*s   suggestion    in   making 
final  series  of  chapters,  chiefly  historical,  into  a  Fourth. 
SI.  As  regards  the  language  in  which  Marco's  Book  was  first 
imitted   to  writing,  we   have   seen   that  Kamusio   assumed, 
lewhat    arbitrarily,    that    it   was   Latin;    Marsdcn  i,^,,,,,.,  ^ 
posed    it  to  have  been  the    Venetian  dialect ;  Hal-  ;'.I|!lj|;.,, 
ii    Boni    first    showed,    in    his     elaborate     edition  ^^'"^^•• 
xence,    1827),  by   arguments    that    have    been    illustrated 

corroborated  by  learned  men  since,  that  it  was  French. 
That  the  work  was  originally  written  in  some  Italian  dialect 

a  natural  presumption,  and  slight  contemporary  evidence 

be  alleged  in  its  favour ;  for  Fra  Pii)ino,  in  the  Latin 
;ion  of  the  work,  executed  whilst  Marco  still  lived,  describes 
task  as  a  translation  dc  vu/j^ari.     And  in  one  MS.  c()i)y  of 

same  Friar  Pipino's  Chronicle,  existing  in  the  library  at 
Jena,  he  refers  to  the  said  version  as  made  *V,r  vulf^ari 
mate  Lombardico."  But  though  it  may  seem  improbable 
:  at  so  early  a  date  a  Latin  version  should  have  been  made 
econd  hand,  I  believe  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  that 
,c  internal  evidence  also  is  traceable  that  Pijjino  translated 
firom  the  original  but  from  an  Italian  version  of  the  original. 

%yi  chapters  in  the  oldest  French  which  we  quote  as  the  Geographu-  Text  (or 
.),  aoo  in  Pauthicr*i»  Text,  183  in  the  Crusca  Italian. 


sj  introduction 

The  oldest  MS.  (it  is  supposed)  in  any  Italian  dialect  is  one 
in  the  Magliabecchian  Library  at  Florence,  which  is  known  in 
Italy  as  IJOttima,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  Tuscan,  and  as 
Delia  Crusca  from  its  being  one  of  the  authorities  cited  by  that 
body  in  their  Vocabulary.*  It  bears  on  its  face  the  followng 
note  in  Italian  : — 

*''rhis  Hook  called  the  Navigation  of  Messcr  Marco  Polo,  a  noble 
Citizen  of  Venice,  was  written  in  Florence  by  Michael  Ormanni  my  great 
^'randfalher  by  the  Mother's  side,  who  died  in  the  Year  of  Grace  One 
Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Nine  ;  and  my  mother  brought  it  into  our 
Family  of  Del  Rircio,  and  it  belongs  to  me  Pier  del  Riccio  and  to  my 
Brother;  1452." 

As  far  as  I  can  leani,  the  age  which  this  note  imph'es  is 
considered  to  be  supported  by  the  character  of  the  MS.  itself.f 
If  it  be  accepted,  the  latter  is  a  performance  going  back  to 
within  eleven  years  at  most  of  the  first  dictation  of  the  Travels. 
At  first  si^ht,  therefore,  this  would  rather  argue  that  the  original 
had  been  written  in  pure  Tuscan.  But  when  Baldelli  came  to 
prepare  it  for  the  press  he  found  manifest  indications  of  its 
hcin^  a  Translation  from  the  French.  Some  of  these  he  has 
noted ;  others  have  f(3llowed  up  the  same  line  of  comparison. 
We  give  some  detailed  examples  in  a  note.J 


•  Tlie  MS.  has  been  printed  by  Baldelli  as  above,  and  again  by  Bartoli  in  1863. 

t  This  is  somewlial  peculiar.  I  traced  a  few  lines  of  it,  which  with  Del  Riccio's 
note  were  given  in  facsimile  in  the  I'irst  Edition. 

X  The  Cnisca  is  rited  from  liarloli's  edition. 

French  idioms  are  frequent,  as  Vuomo  for  the  French  on  ;  quattro-vinti  instead  of 
ottanta  ;  etc. 

Wc  have  at  p.  35,  **  Qucsto  piano  e  mo' to  cavo,"  which  is  nonsense,  but  is 
explained  by  reference  to  the  French  (G.  T.)  **  Voz  di  qii  il  est  celle  plainpu  mo\^ 
chaue"  {chatidc). 

The  bread  in  Kerman  is  biltrr,  says  the  G.  T.  **/w/-  ce  que  teive  hi  est  amer," 
because  the  water  there  is  bitter.     The  Crusca  mistakes  the  last  word  and  renders 
(p.  40)  **  tf  quest i  ^  per  lo  mare  chc  vi  tvVv/c'.'' 

*"  Saciit's  lie  zwV- r/t*  endemenlieis,"  know  for  a  tiuth  that  whilst ,  by  s^mic 

misunderstanding   of  the   last   word   l>ecomcs  (p.    129)    '*  Sappiate   di  vero   sanza 


menlire." 


**  Mes  de  sel  font-il  monoie" — **They  make  money ^of  salt,"  becomes  (p.  16S) 
"  mafannold  da  loro,"  sel  lacing  taken  for  a  pronoun,  whilst  in  another  place  sel 
is  transferred  lx)dily  without  translation. 

"  Chevoily''^  *'hair"  of  the  old  French,  appears  in  the  Tuscan  (p.  20)  as  caz^ai^li^ 
"horses." — **Zfl  Grant  Provence  Jereraus,*'  the  great  general  province,  appi»ars 
(p.  6S)  as  a  province  whose  proper  name  is  lenaraus.  In  describing  Kiiblai's 
expedition  against  Mien  or  Burma,  Polo  has  a  story  of  his  calling  on  the  Jugglers  at 
his  court  to  undertake  the  job,  promising  them  a  Captain  and  other  help,  **  Ckezeitain 
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he  French  Text  that  we  have  been  quoting,  published 
reographical  Society  of  Paris  in  1824,  affords  on   the 
id  the  strongest  corresponding  proof  that  it  is  q^  Yxf:x^c\x 
al  and  not  a  Translation.       Rude  as  is   the  JSi^'dby' 

of  the   manuscript   (Fr.  11 16,  formerly  No.  dt*(fjo.'*'^ 
Paris  Library),  it  is,  in  the  correctness  of  the  s™?*'^*- 
imes,  and  the  intelligible  exhibition  of  the  itineraries, 
lerior  to  any  form  of  the  Work  previously  published, 
anguage  is  very  peculiar.     We  are  obliged  to  call   it 
but   it   is   not  "Frenche  of  Paris."     "Its  style,"  says 
?aris,    "  is    about    as     like     that    of    good     French 
of  the    age,   as    in    our    day   the    natural    accent  of 
Ji,   an    Englishman,  or  an    Italian,   is   like  that  of  a 
r  Paris  or  Blois."       The  author  is  at  war  with  all  the 

of  French  grammar;  subject  and  object,  numbers, 
ind  tenses,  are  in  consummate  confusion.  Even 
)f  his  own  day  must  at  times  have  been  fain  to 
$  meaning.  Italian  words  are  constantly  introduced, 
lite  in   the   crude   or   rudely  Gallicized.*     And  words 


his  has  fairly  puzzled  the  Tuscan,  who  converts  these  (p.  186)  into  two 
;,  ^^quegli  dP  Aide  e  qufgli  di  Caveiti." 

re  have  lievre  for  hare  transferred  without  change ;  /d/V,  milk,  appearing 
ad  oilatte;  trh^  rendered  as  "  three"  ;  bue^  "  mud,"  Italianised  as  buoi^ 
d  so  forth.  Finally,  in  various  places  when  Polo  is  explaining  Oriental 
d  in  the  Tuscan  MS.   **  cioi  a  dire  in  Francesco." 

iders  mentioned  are  intelligible  enough  as  in  a  version ^^w  the  French  ; 
sscription  of  the  Indian  pearl-fishery  we  have  a  startling  one  not  so  easy 
for.  The  French  says,  "  the  divers  gather  the  sea-oysters  {hostrige  de 
10  these  the  pearls  are  found."  This  appears  in  the  Tuscan  in  the 
f  form  that  the  divers  catch  those  fishes  called  Herrings  (Aringhe),  and 
Tings  are  found  the  Pearls  ! 

mpics  of  these  Italianisms  :  **  Et  ont  del  olio  de  la  lanpe  dou  sepolchro  de 
*  Angel  ven  en  vision  pour  mesajcs  de  Deu  d  un  Veschevo  qe  mottt  estoient 
kte  vite";  **i?  certt's  il  estoit  bicn  beizongno";  **«tf  trop  caut  ne  trop 
la  crcnse"  {credehz.i)\  "remort"  for  noise  {rumore)\  **invemo"; 
*dcmcntiqu6"  {dimenticato)  \  *'enferme"  for  sickly;  **leign"  {legno)\ 
dffvizia);  "ammalaide"  (ammala/o),  etc.  etc. 

Bianconi  points  out  that  there  are  also  traces  of  Vefutian  dialect,  as  Pare 
tjer  for  wife  ;  Zabater^  cobbler  ;  cazaor,  huntsman,  etc. 
ot  been  able  to  learn  to  what  extent  books  in  this  kind  of  mixed  language 
I  have  observed  one,  a  romance  in  verse  called  Macaire  {Alt/ranzimsche 
r  Venes,  Ilandschriftcn^  von  Adolf  Mussajia^  Wien,  1864),  the  language 
lOt  unlike  this  jargon  of  Ruslician's,  e.g. : — 

"  '  D.ima,'  fait-il,  '  moitu  me  poso  mcrviler 
De  ves  enfant  quaiit  le  fi  batecer 
De  un  signo  qe  le  vi  sor  la  spal'a  droiturer 
Qe  Don  ait  nol  we  no  fibt  d'inpcrer.'" — (p.  41) 
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also,  we  may  add,  sometimes  slip  in  which  appear  to  be 
purely  Oriental,  just  as  is  apt  to  happen  with  Anglo-Indians 
in  these  days.*  All  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  we  have  in  this  MS.  a  copy  at  least  of 
the  original  words  as  written  down  by  Rusticiano  a  Tuscan, 
from  the  dictation  of  Marco  an  Orientalized  Venetian,  in 
French,  a  language  foreign  to  both. 

But  the  character  of  the  language  as  French  is  not  its  only 
peculiarity.       There   is   in  the   style,  apart  from    grammar  or 
vocabulary,   a   rude   angularity,  a   rough   dramatism    like  that 
of  oral  narrative  ;  there  is  a  want  of  proportion   in   the  st>'le 
of  different  parts,  now  over  curt,  now  diffuse  and  wordy,  with 
at  times  even  a  hammering  reiteration  ;  a  constant  recurrence  of 
pet  colloquial  phrases  (in  which,  however,  other  literary  works 
of  the  age  partake) ;  a  frequent  change  in  the  spelling  of  the 
same   proper   names,  even  when   recurring  within   a  few  lines, 
as  if  caught  by  ear  only ;  a  literal  following  to  and  fro  of  the 
hesitations  of  the  narrator ;  a   more   general   use  of  the  third 
person  in  speaking  of  the  Traveller,  but   an   occasional  lapse 
into  the  first.     All  these  characteristics  are  strikingly  indicative 
of  the  unreviscd  product  of  dictation,  and  many  of  them  would 
7iecessarily  disappear  cither  in  translation  or  in  a  revised  copy. 

Of  changes  in  representing  the  same  proper  name,  take  as 
an  example  that  of  the  Kaan  of  Persia  whom  Polo  calls 
Quiacatu  (Kaikhatii),  but  also  Acatu^  Catii^  and  the  like. 

As  an  example  of  the  literal  following  of  dictation  take  the 
following : — 

"  Let  us  leave  Rosia,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  the  Great  Sea  (the  Euxine), 
and  what  provinces  and  nations  lie  round  about  it,  all  in  detail ;  and  we  will 

begin  with  Constantinople First,  however,  I   should  tell   you  about  a 

province,  etc.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  more  worth  mentioning,  so  I  will 
speak  of  other  subjects,— but  there  is  one  thing  more  to  tell  you  about 
Rosia  that  I  had  forgotten.  .  .  .  Now  then  let  us  speak  of  the  Great 
Sea  as  I  was  about  to  do.    To  be  sure  many  merchants  and  others  have 

*  As  examples  of  such  Orientalisms  :  Boniis^  "ebony,"  and  calatfiatui,  "  pencases," 
seem  to  represent  the  Persian  abnits  and  kalamdhn ;  the  dead  are  mourned  by  la 
tn^res  et  Us  Araines,  the  Harems;  in  speaking  of  the  land  of  the  Ismaelites  or 
Assassins,  called  Mulhcte^  i.e.  the  Arabic  Muidhidah,  *' Heretics,"  he  explains  this 
term  as  meaning  "des  Aram'*  {I/ardm,  **the  reprobate").  Speaking  of  the 
Viceroys  of  Chinese  Provinces,  we  are  told  that  they  rendered  their  accounts  yearly 
to  the  Safators  of  the  Great  Kaan.  This  is  certainly  an  Oriental  word.  Sir  H. 
Rawlinsonhas  suggested  that  it  stands  for  dafdiir  (**  registers  or  public  books"),  pL  of 
da/tar.   This  seems  probable,  and  in  that  case  the  true  reading  may  have  been  dafators. 
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een  here,  but  still  there  are  many  again  who  know  nothing  about  it,  so  it 
ill  be  well  to  include  it  in  our  Book.    We  will  do  so  then,  and  let  us  begin 
rst  with  the  Strait  of  Constantinople. 
"At  the  Straits  leading  into  the  Great  Sea,  on  the  West  Side,  there  is  a 

ill  called  the  Faro. But  since  beginning  on  this  matter  I  have  changed 

ly  mind,  because  so  many  people  know  all  about  it,  so  we  will  not  put  it  in 
JT  description  but  go  on  to  something  else."    (See  vol.  ii.  p.  487  seqq^ 

And  so  on. 

As  a  specimen  of  tautology  and  hammering  reiteration  the 
Jlowing  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  Traveller  is  speaking 
r  the  Chughi^  i.e.  the  Indian  Jogis : — 

"  And  there  are  among  them  certain  devotees,  called  Chughi ;  these  are 
Dger-lived  than  the  other  people,  for  they  live  from  150  to  200  years  ;  and 
t  they  are  so  hale  of  body  that  they  can  go  and  come  wheresoever  they 
ease,  and  do  all  the  service  needed  for  their  monastery  or  their  idols,  and 
>  it  just  as  well  as  if  they  were  younger ;  and  that  comes  of  the  great 
Ktinence  that  they  practise,  in  eating  little  food  and  only  what  is  whole- 
mne ;  for  they  use  to  eat  rice  and  milk  more  than  anything  else.  And 
(ain  I  tell  you  that  these  Chughi  who  live  such  a  long  time  as  I  have  told 
Ml,  do  also  eat  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  and  you  will  think  it  a  great 
latter.  For  I  tell  you  that  they  take  quicksilver  and  sulphur,  and  mix  them 
igether,  and  make  a  drink  of  them,  and  then  they  drink  this,  and  they 
ly  that  it  adds  to  their  life  ;  and  in  fact  they  do  live  much  longer  for  it ; 
nd  I  tell  you  that  they  do  this  twice  every  month.  And  let  me  tell  you 
liat  these  people  use  this  drink  from  their  infancy  in  order  to  live  longer, 
nd  without  fail  those  who  live  so  long  as  I  have  told  you  use  this  drink 
f  sulphur  and  quicksilver."    (See  G.  T.  p.  213.) 

Such  talk  as  this  does  not  survive  the  solvent  of  translation  ; 
ind  we  may  be  certain  that  we  have  here  the  nearest  approach 

0  the  Traveller's  reminiscences  as  they  were  taken  down  from  his 
ips  in  the  prison  of  Genoa. 

53.  Another  circumstance,  heretofore  I  believe  unnoticed,  is 

1  itself  enough  to  demonstrate  the  Geographic  Text  to  be  the 
ource  of  all  other  versions  of  the  Work.     It  is  this,  conclusive 

n  reviewing  the  various  classes  or  types  of  texts  theoid 
f  Polo's  Book,  which  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  dis-  is  the  source 
ninmate,  there  are  certain  proper  names  which  we  find  others. 
I  the   different  texts  to  take  very  different  forms,  each  class 
dhering  in  the  main  to  one  particular  form. 

Thus  the  names  of  the  Mongol  ladies  introduced  at  p[).  32  and 
5  of  this  volume,  which  are  in  projx^r  Oriental  form  Bulughdn 
id  Kukdchhty  appear  in  the  class  of  MSS.  which  Pauthier  has 
iUowed   as  Bolgara  and   Cogatra ;  in  the  MSS.  of  Pipino's 
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version,  and  those  founded  on  it,  including  Ramusio,  the  names 
appear  in  the  correcter  forms  Bolgana  or  Balgana  and  CogadtL 
Now  all  the  forms  Bolgana,  Balgana,  Bolgara,  and  Cogatra, 
Cocacin  appear  in  the  Geographic  Text. 

Kaikhdtu  Kaan  appears  in  the  Pauthier  MSS.  as  Chiato/va 
the  Pipinian  as  Acatu,  in  the  Ramusian  as  Chiacato.    All  thru 
fonns^  Chiato,  Achatu,  and  Quiacatu  are  found  in  the  Geographic 
Text 

The  city  of  Koh-banan  appears  in  the  Pauthier  MSS.  as 
Cahanant^  in  the  Pipinian  and  Ramusian  editions  as  Cobinam  or 
Cobinan.     Both  forms  are  found  in  the  Geographic  Text, 

The  city  of  the  Great  Kaan  (Khanbalig)  is  called  in  the 
Pauthier  MSS.  Cambaluc^  in  the  Pipinian  and  Ramusian  less 
correctly  Cambalu.     Both  forms  appear  in  the  Geographic  Text, 

The  aboriginal  People  on  the  Burmese  Frontier  who  received 
from  the  Western  officers  of  the  Mongols  the  Persian  name 
(translated  from  that  applied  by  the  Chinese)  of  Zardanddn^^ 
Gold-Teeth,  appear  in  the  Pauthier  MSS.  most  accurately  as 
Zardandan,  but  in  the  Pipinian  as  Ardandan  (still  further 
corrupted  in  some  copies  into  Arcladam),  Now  both  forms 
are  found  in  the  Geographic  Text.  Other  examples  might  be 
given,  but  these  I  think  may  suffice  to  prove  that  this  Text  was 
the  common  source  of  both  classes. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  French  original  too  we  must 
remember  what  has  been  already  said  regarding  Rusticien  de 
Pise  and  his  other  French  writings ;  and  we  shall  find  hereafter 
an  express  testimony  borne  in  the  next  generation  that  Marco's 
Book  was  composed  in  vulgar i  Gallico, 

54.  But,  after  all,  the  circumstantial  evidence  that  has  been 
adduced  from  the  texts  themselves  is  the  most  conclusive.    We  • 
Greatly        have  tlicn  every  reason  to  believe  both  that  the  work 

diffused  em-  .  •         t^  i  •      •  t-.  u 

pioymcni  of   was  Written  m    r  rench,   and   that  an  existincr  French 

French  m  ,     *^ 

that  age.  Tcxt  is  a  close  representation  of  it  as  origmally  com- 
mitted to  paper.  And  that  being  so  we  may  cite  some 
circumstances  to  show  that  the  use  of  French  or  quasi-French  for 
the  purpose  was  not  a  fact  of  a  very  unusual  or  surprising  nature. 
The  P'rench  language  had  at  that  time  almost  as  wide,  perhaps 
relatively  a  wider,  diffiasion  than  it  has  now.  It  was  still  spoken 
at  the  Court  of  England,  and  still  used  by  many  English  writers, 
of  whom    the    authors  or    translators    of   the  Round    Table 
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Stomances  at  Henry  III/s  Court  are  examples.*  In  1249 
Alexander  III.  King  of  Scotland,  at  his  coronation  spoke  in 
Latin  and  French ;  and  in  1291  the  English  Chancellor  address- 
ing the  Scotch  Parliament  did  so  in  French.  At  certain  of  the 
Oxford  Colleges  as  late  as  1328  it  was  an  order  that  the  students 
should  converse  colloquio  latino  vel  saltern  gallico.\  Late  in  the 
same  century  Gower  had  not  ceased  to  use  French,  composing 
many  poems  in  it,  though  apologizing  for  his  want  of  skill 
therein : — 

"  Et  si  jeo  nai  de  Francois  la  faconde 

«  *  «  « 

Jeo  suis  Englois  ;  si  quier  par  tielc  vole 
Estre  excuse."  % 

Indeed  down  to  nearly  1385,  boys  in  the  English  grammar- 
schools  were  taught  to  construe  their  Latin  lessons  into  French.§ 
St  Francis  of  Assisi  is  said  by  some  of  his  biographers  to  have 
bad  his  original  name  changed  to  Francesco  because  of  his  early 
nastery  of  that  language  as  a  qualification  for  commerce. 
French  had  been  the  prevalent  tongue  of  the  Crusaders,  and  was 
liat  of  the  numerous  Frank  Courts  which  they  established  in  the 
East,  including  Jerusalem  and  the  states  of  the  Syrian  coast, 
Cyprus,  Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  the  Courtenays,  and 
the  principalities  of  the  Morea.  The  Catalan  soldier  and 
chronicler  Ramon  de  Muntaner  tells  us  that  it  was  commonly 
said  of  the  Morean  chivalry  that  they  spoke  as  good  French  as 
at  Paris.ll  Quasi- French  at  least  was  still  spoken  half  a  century 
later  by  the  numerous  Christians  settled  at  Aleppo,  as  John 
Marignolli  testifies;  IT  and  if  we  may  trust  Sir  John  Maundevile 
the  Soldan  of  Egypt  himself  and  four  of  his  chief  Lords  ''  spak 
Frensche  rights  wel!*'**  Ghazan  Kaan,  the  accomplished 
Mongol  Sovereign  of  Persia,  to  whom  our  Traveller  conveyed  a , 


•  Luces  du  Gast,  one  of  the  first  of  these,  introduces  himself  thus  : — "  Je  Luces, 
Chevaliers  et  Sires  du  Cha:siel  du  Gast,  voisins  prochain  de  Salebicrcs,  comme 
dievaliers  amoureus  enprens  d  translater  du  I^tin  en  Fran9ois  une  partic  de  cctte 
ettoire,  non  mie  pour  ce  que  je  sache  gramment  de  Francois,  ainz  apartienl  plus  ma 
lu^ue  et  ma  parleurc  a  la  maniere  dc  rKnj^lclcrrc  que  a  cello  de  France,  comme  col 
)m  fo  en  Engleterre  nez,  mais  tele  est  ma  vulenlez  ol  mon  pru|x>scment,  que  je  en 
taogue  fran9oise  Ic  translaterai."     (//is/.  Li//,  de  La  /'rame^  xv.  494.) 

t  Hist,  Litt,  de  la  France^  xv.  5CX).  %  /bid.  508. 

§  Tyrwkitfs  Essay  on  Lang.y  etc.^  of  Chaucer ^  p.  xxii.     (Moxon's  Ed.  1852.) 

y  Chroniquei  Etranfi^ercs^  p.  502. 

IF  "  LoquuHtur  linguam  quasi  Gallicam^  scilicet  quasi  de  Cipro."  (See  Ccuhay^ 
X  332.)  ••  Page  138. 
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bride  from  Cambaluc,  is  said  by  the  historian  Rashiduddin  to 
have  known  something^  of  the  Frank  tongue,  probably  French* 
Nay,  if  we  may  trust  the  author  of  the  Romance  of  Richard 
Cojur-de-Lion,  French  was  in  his  day  the  language  of  still  higher 
spheres !  f 

Nor  was  Polo's  case  an  exceptional  one  even  among  writers 
on  the  East  who  were  not  Frenchmen.  Maundevile  himself  tdls 
us  that  he  put  his  book  first  "out  of  Latyn  into  Frensche,"  and 
then  out  of  French  into  English.^  The  History  of  the  East 
which  the  Armenian  Prince  and  Monk  Hayton  dictated  to 
Nicolas  Faulcon  at  Poictiers  in  1307  was  taken  down  in  French. 
There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  employment  of  French 
by  foreign,  and  especially  by  Italian  authors  of  that  age.  The 
Latin  chronicle  of  the  Benedictine  Amato  of  Monte  Cassino  was 
translated  into  French  early  in  the  13th  century  by  another 
monk  of  the  same  abbey,  at  the  particular  desire  of  the  Count  of 
Militrce  (or  Malta),  "  Pour  ce  qu^il  set  lire  et  entendre  fransoist  ti 
sen  delittc!'  §  Martino  da  Canale,  a  countryman  and  contem- 
porary of  Polo's,  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  the  East 
wrote  a  Chronicle  of  Venice  in  the  same  language,  as  a  reason 
for  which  he  alleges  its  general  popularity.||  The  like  does  the 
most  notable  example  of  all,  Brunetto  Latini,  Dante's  master, 
who  wrote  in  French  his  encyclopaedic  and  once  highly  popular 
work  Li  Tresor.^^     Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  in  fact 

*  Hammer" s  1  khan y  II.  148. 

t  After  the  capture  of  Acre,    Ricliard  orders  60,000  Saracen  prisoners  to  be 
executed  : — 


•*  They  wcr  brought  out  off  the  toun, 
Save  twenty,  he  heeld  to  raunsoun. 
'J  hey  wer  led  into  the  place  ful  cvcne  : 
Ther  they  hcnicn  A  ungcks  cff  Kci'cnc : 


TheysaytU'.  'Seyntors,  tuez,  tuez! 
'  Spares  hem  nought !  Behedith  these ! ' 
Kyng  Rychard  herde  the  Aungelys  voys, 
And  thankyd  God,  and  the  Holy  Croys" 
^Weber,  II.  144. 

Note  that,  from  the  rhyme,  the  Angelic  French  was  apparently  pronounced 
"  Too-ccscl  ToO'Ceser' 

X  [Refer  to  the  edition  of  Mr.  George  K.  Warner,  1889,  for  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
and  to  my  own  paper  in  the  Voung  Pao^  Vol.  II.,  No.  4,  regarding  the  compilation 
published  under  the  name  of  Maundeville.     Also  App.  Z.  13 — H.  C] 

§  VYstoirc  dc  li  Normandy  etc.,  edited  by  M.  Champollion-Figeac,  Paris,  1835, 

p.  V. 

il  ^^  Force  que  knguc  Frcnceise  cort  parmi  k  moudc^  et  est  la  plus  delitabU  h  lirt 
St  <J  oir  que  nule  autre ^  me  sui-je  entremis  de  tratt slater  tanden  estoire  des  Ictiedens 
de  Latin  en  Frameis.*^     (Archiv.  Stor.  Ital.  viii.  268.) 

^\^*  Else  aucuns  dcmandoit  par  quoi  cist  livres  est  escriz  en  Komans,  selonc  le  langage 
des  FratuoiSf  puisque  nos  sotnes  Ytaliens^  je  diroie  que  ce  est  par,  ij\  raisans  :  fune^ 
car  nos  somes  en  France  ;  et  C autre  porce  que  la  parUure  est  plus  delifabU  ti  plm 
commune  d  toutes£€ns"    (Li  Livres  dou  Tresor,  p.  3.) 
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ch  illustration  is  superfluous  when  we  consider  that  Rusticiano 
mself  was  a  compiler  of  French  Romances. 

But  why  the  language  of  the  Book  as  we  see  it  in  the 
eographic  Text  should  be  so  much  more  rude,  inaccurate,  and 
alianized  than  that  of  Rusticiano's  other  writings,  is  a  question 
I  which  I  can  suggest  no  reply  quite  satisfactory  to  myself.  Is 
possible  that  we  have  in  it  a  literal  representation  of  Polo's 
rn  language  in  dictating  the  story, — a  rough  draft  which  it 
u  intended  aftenvards  to  reduce  to  better  form,  and  which  was 
'  reduced  (after  a  fashion)  in  French  copies  of  another  type, 
garding  which  we  shall  have  to  sj^eak  presently  ?  *  And,  if  this 
I  the  true  answer,  why  should  Polo  have  used  a  French  jargon 
which  to  tell  his  story  ?  Is  it  possible  that  his  own  mother 
metian,  such  as  he  had  carried  to  the  East  with  him  and 
ought  back  again,  was  so  little  intelligible  to  Rusticiano  that 
ench  of  some  kind  was  the  handiest  medium  of  communication 
tween  the  two?  I  have  known  an  Englishman  and  a 
>IIander  driven  to  converse  in  Malay ;  Chinese  Christians  of 
Ferent  provinces  are  said  sometimes  to  take  to  English  as  the 
idlest  means  of  intercommunication ;  and  the  same  is  said 
•n  of  Irish-speaking  Irishmen  from  remote  parts  of  the 
and. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  many  notable  narratives  of  the 
iddle  Ages  have  been  dictated  instead  of  being  written  by 
sir  authors,  and  that  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
is  to  ignorance  of  writing.  The  Armenian  Hayton,  though 
idently  a  well-read  man,  possibly  could  not  write  in  Roman 
aracters.  But  Joinville  is  an  illustrious  example.  And  the 
rratives  of  four  of  the  most  famous  MedijEval  Travellers  f 
Mn  to  have  been  drawn  from  them  by  a  kind  of  pressure,  and 
mmitted  to  paper  by  other  hands.  I  have  elsewhere  remarked 
is  as  indicating  how  little  diffused  was  literary  ambition  or 
nity  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  ascribe  it  to  that 
dislike  which  is  still  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 


*  It  is,  however,  not  improlxible  that  Rusticiano's  hasty  and  abbreviated  ori);inaI 
(extended  by  a  scribe  who  knew  next  to  nothing  of  French  ;  otherwise  it  is  hard 
looonnt  for  such  forms  as  ptrlinage  (pelerinage),  peseries  (espiceries),  prtx^tie  (see 

•  »-  P«  370)»  ^^^  (G*   T.   p.  208),  thochere  (toucher),  etc.     (See  Bianconi^  2nd 

■-  PP-  30-32.) 

t  Polo,  FrUr  Odoric,  Nicolo  Conti,  Ibn  Batuta. 
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ranean  to  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  On  certain  of  those  shores  at 
least  there  is  scarcely  any  inconvenience  that  the  majority  of 
respectable  and  ^ood-natured  people  will  not  tolerate— incon- 
venience to  their  neighbours  be  it  understood — rather  than  put 
pen  to  paper  fi^r  the  purpose  of  preventing  it. 


X.  Various  Types  of  Text  of  Marco  Polo's  Book. 

55.  In  treating  of  the  various  Texts  of  Polo's  Book  we  must  | 
FourPrin.     Hccessarily  go  into  some  irksome  detail. 
o?tIJl**"  Those  Texts  that  have  come  down  to  us  may  be 

ofoIeG^    classified  under  Four  principal  Types. 
graphic,  or  j    jj^^  pj^.^^  -p^p^  j^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^}^^  Gcographic  Text 

trench.  ^j-  ^yj^j^j^  ^^g  have  already  said  so  much.  This  is  found 
nowhere  complete  except  in  the  unique  MS.  of  the  Paris  Library, 
to  which  it  is  stated  to  have  come  from  the  old  Library  of  the 
French  Kings  at  Blois.  But  the  Italian  Crasca^  and  the  old 
Latin  version  (No.  3195  of  the  Paris  Library)  published  with  the 
Geographic  Text,  are  evidently  derived  entirely  from  it,  though 
both  are  considerably  abridged.  It  is  also  demonstrable  that 
neither  of  these  copies  has  been  translated  from  the  other,  for 
each  has  passages  which  the  other  omits,  but  that  both  have 
been  taken,  the  one  as  a  copy  more  or  less  loose,  the  other  as  a  I 
translation,   from   an    intermediate    Italian    copy.*     A   special 

*  In  the  following  citations,  the  Geographic  Text  (G.  T.)  is  quoted  by  page  from 
the  printed  edition  (1824)  ;  the  Latin  published  in  the  same  volume  ((i.  L.)  also  by 
page  ;  the  Crusca,  as  before,  from  BartoIi*s  edition  of  1 863.  References  in  parentheses 
are  to  the  present  translation  : — 

A.  Passages  showing  the  G.  L.  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Italian^  and  derived frm 

the  same  Italian  text  as  the  Crusca. 
Page 
(i).  G.T.         17     (I.     43).     II  hi  sc  laborent /<?  j^«//-tf« /tf/ij  dou  monde. 
Crusca,    17         .  .  K  quivi  si  fanno  i  sovran i  taffeti  del  mondo. 

G.L.      311        ..  Kt  ibi  fiunt  j<>;7a/// '^-Z /a/V/«   pulcriores  de  raunda 

(2).  G.T.        23     (I.     69).     Et  adonc  le   calif  mande    par  tuit    les  crisliez  .  .  . 

que  en  sa  tcre  esioient, 
Crusca,    27        .  .  Ora  mandd  lo    aliflb  per  tutti  gli  Cristiani  ch^  eran9 

di  I '/. 
G.L.      316        .  .  Or  misit  califus  pro  Christianis  qui  erant  ultra fluvium 

(the  last  words  being  clearly  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  Italian  dild). 
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erence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Latin  version  is  divided  into 
2C  Books,  whilst  the  Crusca  has  no  such  division.  I  shall 
w  in  a  tabular  form  \!cit  filiation  of  the  texts  which  these  facts 
m  to  demonstrate  (see  Appendix  G). 

There  are  other  Italian  MSS.  of  this  type,  some  of  which 
w  signs  of  having  been  derived  independently  from  the 
mch  ;*  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  any  of  them 
h  the  care   needful   to   make  specific   deductions  regarding 


Page 
G.T.       198    (II.  313).     Ont  sosimain  (scsamum)  dc  coi  il  font  Ic  olia 
Crusca,  253         .  .  Ilanno  sosimai  onde  fanno  V  olio. 

G.L.      448  .  .  Ha1)ont  turpcs  manus  (taking  sositnaui  for  sczze  mani 

"Dirty  hands"!). 
Crusca,    52      (I.  138).     Cacciare  e  uccellare  v*  e  lo  migliorc  del  mondo. 
G.L.      332  .  ,  Et  est  ibi  optimum  caciare  et  uccllare, 

G.T.       124       (II.  36).      Adonc  treuvc  ....  une  rrovcnce  qe  est  emorc  dc  le 

confin  dou  Mangi. 
Cnisca,  162-3      •  •  L*  uomo  truova  una  Provincia  cK  i  chiamata  amora 

delle  confine  do'  Mangi. 
G.L.       396        .  .  Invenit   unam  Provinciam  quae  vocatur  Attchota  dc 

confinibus  Mangi. 
G.T.       146     (IL   119.)     Les  dames  portent  as  jambes  et  es   braces,  braciaus 

d'or  et  d'arjcnt  de  grandisme  vailance. 
Cruse  J,  189  ..  he  diOTMit  portaftoai/e  bracciaealUffambebracciaiictoro 

e  d'ariento  di  gran  valuta. 
G.  L.       411  .  •  Domina;  eorum  portant  ad  hrachia  ft  adgambas  brazalia 

de  auro  et  de  argento  magni  valoris. 

L  Passages  skewing  additionally  the  errors ^  or  other  peculiarities  of  a  translation 
from  a  French  original^  common  to  the  Italian  and  the  Latin. 

G.T.         32      (I.  97.)       Est  celle  plaingne  mout  chaue  (chaude). 

Quest  o  piano  c  molto  cavo. 
Ista  planities  est  multum  cava. 
Avent  pur  ce  que  I'eive  hi  est  amcr. 
E  questo  e  per  lo  marc  che  vi  viene. 
Istud  est  propter  mare  qu^xi  est  ibi. 
Un  roi  qi  est  apelcs  par  tout  tens  Davit  Mclic,  que  veut 

a  dir  cnfransois  Davit  Rui. 
Uno  re  il  quale  si  chiama  sempre  David  Mclic,  ci<S  h.  a 

dire  infrancesco  David  Re. 
Rex  qui  semper  vocatur  David  Mcllic,  quod  sonat  in 
gallico  David  Rex. 
rhcse  passages,  and  many  more  that  might  be  ({uoted,  seem  lo  me  to  demonstrate 
ifaai  the  Latin  and  the  Crusca  have  had  a  common  original,  and  (2)  that  this 
UmI  was  an  Italian  version  from  the  French. 

*  Thus  the  Pucci  MS.  at  Florence,  in  the  {MLssage  regarding  the  Golden  King 
>  n.  p.  17)  which  begins  in  G.  T.  **  Lequel  fist  f aire  jadis  ////  rois  qe  fu  apeiU's 
fi  dor^  renders  **  Lo  quale  fa  fare  Jaddis  uno  re,"*  a  mistake  which  is  not  in  ihe 
m  nor  in  the  Latin,  and  seems  to  imply  derivation  from  the  French  directly,  or  by 
e  other  channel  {Baldelli  Boni). 
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56.  II.  The  next  Type  is  that  of  the  French  MSS.  on  which 
M.  Pauthier's  Text  is  based,  and  for  which  he  claims  the  highest 
Second;  authority,  as  having  had  the  mature  revision  and 
m^died  sanction  of  the  Traveller.  There  are,  as  far  as  I  know, 
Text,  foi.      five  MSS.  which  may  be  classed  together  under  this 

lowed  by  •'  o 

Pauthier.      typc,  three  in  the  Great  Paris  Library,  one  at  Bern,  and 
one  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  high  claims  made  by  Pauthier  on  behalf  of  this  class  of 
MSS.  (on  the  first  three  of  which  his  Text  is  formed)  rest  mainly 
upon  the  kind  of  certificate  which  two  of  them  bear  regarding 
the  presentation  of  a  copy  by  Marco  Polo  to  Thibault  de  Cepoy, 
which  we  have  already  quoted  {suprUy  p.  dp).  This  certificate  is 
held  by  Pauthier  to  imply  that  the  original  of  the  copies  whidi 
bear  it,  and  of  those  having  a  general  correspondence  with  them, 
had  the  special  seal  of  Marco's  revision  and  approval.  To 
some  considerable  extent  their  character  is  corroborative  of  sudi 
a  claim,  but  they  are  far  from  having  the  perfection  whidi 
Pauthier  attributes  to  them,  and  which  leads  him  into  many 
paradoxes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  interpret  rigidly  the  bearing  of  this  so- 
called  certificate,  as  if  no  copies  had  previously  been  taken  of 
any  form  of  the  Book  ;  nor  can  we  allow  it  to  impugn  the 
authenticity  of  the  Geographic  Text,  which  demonstratively 
represents  an  older  original,  and  has  been  (as  we  have  seen)  the 
parent  of  all  other  versions,  including  some  very  old  ones, 
Italian  and  Latin,  which  certainly  owe  nothing  to  this  revision. 

The    first  idea  apparently  entertained    by  d'Avezac    and 
Paulin    Paris   was   that   the   Geographic   Text   was   itself  the 
copy  given  to  the  Sieur  de  Cepoy,  and  that  the  differences  in 
the  copies  of  the  class  which  we  describe  as  Type  II.  merely 
resulted  from  the  modifications  which  would  naturally  arise  in 
the  process  of   transcription   into    purer  French.     But  closer 
examination  showed   the  differences  to   be  too  great  and  too 
marked  to  admit  of  this  explanation.     These  differences  consist 
not  only  in  the  conversion  of  the  rude,  obscure,  and  half  Italian 
language  of  the  original  into  good  French  of  the  period.     There 
is  also  very  considerable  curtailment,  generally  of  tautology,  but 
also  extending  often  to  circumstances  of  substantial  interest; 
whilst  we  observe  the  omission   of  a  few  notably  erroneous 
statements  or  expressions ;  and  a  few  insertions  of  small  \vc\- 
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lortance.     None  of  the  MSS.  of  this  class  contain  more  than  a 
hw  of  the  historical  chapters  which  we  have  formed  into  Book 

The  only  addition  of  any  magnitude  is  that  chapter  which 
In  our  translation  forms  chapter  xxi.  of  Book  II.  It  will  be 
icen  that  it  contains  no  new  facts,  but  is  only  a  tedious  recapitu- 
lation of  circumstances  already  stated,  though  scattered  over 
several  chapters.  There  are  a  few  minor  additions.  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  collect  them  systematically  here,  but 
two  or  three  examples  are  given  in  a  note.* 

There  are  also  one  or  two  corrections  of  erroneous  statements 
m  the  G.  T.  which  seem  not  to  be  accidental  and  to  indicate 
some  attempt  at  revision.  Thus  a  notable  error  in  the  account  of 
Aden,  which  seems  to  conceive  of  the  Red  Sea  as  a  river^ 
lisappears  in  Pauthier's  MSS.  A  and  B.f  And  we  find  in 
liese  MSS.  one  or  two  interesting  names  preserved  which  are 
lot  found  in  the  older  Text.J 

But  on  the  other  hand  this  class  of  MSS.  contains  many 
srroneous  readings  of  names,  either  adopting  the  worse  of  two 
brms  occurring  in  the  G.  T.  or  originating  blunders  of  its 
>wn.§ 


*  In  the  Prologue  (vol.  L  p.  34)  this  class  of  MSS.  alone  names  the  King  of 
England. 

In  the  account  of  the  Battle  with  Nayan  (i.  p.  337)  this  class  alone  speaks  of  the 
tvO'Stringed  instruments  which  the  Tartars  played  whilst  awaiting  the  signal  for 
hittle.     But  the  circumstance  appears  elsewhere  in  the  G.  T.  (p.  250). 

In  the  chapter  on  Malabar  (vol.  ii.  p.  390),  it  is  said  that  the  ships  which  go 
•ith  cargoes  towards  Alexandria  are  not  one-tenth  of  those  that  go  to  the  further 
EisL     This  is  not  in  the  older  French. 

In  the  chapter  x)n  Coilun  (ii.  p.  375),  we  have  a  notice  of  the  Columbine  ginger 
10  celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  is  also  absent  from  the  older  text. 

t  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  439.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  like  mistake  is  made 
iboot  the  Persian  Gulf  (see  L  63,  64).  Perhaps  Polo  ikouqkt  in  Persian,  in  which 
ht  word  darya  means  either  sea  or  a  large  river.  The  same  habit  and  the  ambiguity 
tf  the  Persian  sher  led  him  probably  to  his  confusion  of  lions  and  tigers  (see  i.  397). 

X  Such  are  Pasciai-Z>/r  and  Ariora  Kescicmur  (i.  p.  98.) 

I  Thns  the  MSS.  of  this  type  have  elected  the  erroneous  readings  Boigara^ 
Ctgatra,  Chialo,  Cahanant^  etc.,  instead  of  the  correctcr  Bolgana^  Cocaciny  QHiacatu^ 
Mi'mam,  where  the  G.  T.  presents  Ixjth  (su/>ra,  p.  S6),  They  rend  Esanar  for  the 
sorrect  Ettina  ;  Ckasmn  for  Casz'in  ;  AckaUt  for  Acbaiec  ;  Sardansu  for  Simiafu , 
Kmyiru,  Kaytopi,  Sarton  for  Zaiton  or  Caiton  ;  Soucat  for  Locac  ;  FaUc  for  FerUc,  and 
o  on,  tiie  worse  instead  of  the  better.  They  make  the  Mer  Occcane  into  ^fcr  Occident ; 
ht  wild  asses  [asnes)  of  the  Kerman  Desert  into  wild  geese  {ocs) ;  the  escoil/ez  of 
Bengal  (iL  p.  115)  into  escoiiers ;  the  giraffes  of  Africa  into  girofles^  or  cloves, 
!lc.f  etc. 
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M.  Pauthier  lays  great  stress  on  the  character  of  these  MSS. 
as  the  sole  authentic  form  of  the  work,  from  their  claim  to  have 
been  specially  revised  by  Marco  Polo.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  revision  can  have  been  only  a 
very  careless  and  superficial  one,  and  must  have  been  done  in 
great  measure  by  deputy,  being  almost  entirely  confined  to 
curtailment  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  expression,  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  allow  an  editor  to  dispense  with  a 
careful  study  of  the  Older  Text. 

57.  There  is  another  curious  circumstance  about  the  MSS.  of 
this  type,  viz.,  that  they  clearly  divide  into  two  distinct  recensions, 
The  Bern  ^^  which  both  have  so  many  peculiarities  and  errors  in 
ttoJih^  common  that  they  must  necessarily  have  been  both 
dISofThia  derived  from  o?ie  modification  of  the  original  text, 
^^"P^  whilst   at   the  same    time   there   are  such   differences 

between  the  two  as  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  accidents  of  tran- 
scription. Pauthier's  MSS.  A  and  B  (Nos.  16  and  15  of  the 
List  in  App.  F)  form  one  of  these  subdivisions :  his  C  (Na 
17  of  List),  Bern  (No.  56),  and  Oxford  (No.  6),  the  other. 
Between  A  and  B  the  differences  are  only  such  as  seem 
constantly  to  have  arisen  from  the  whims  of  transcribers  or 
their  dialectic  peculiarities.  But  between  A  and  B  on  the  one 
side,  and  C  on  the  other,  the  differences  are  much  greater.  The 
readings  of  proper  names  in  C  are  often  superior,  sometimes 
worse ;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  work  especially  it  contains  a 
number  of  substantial  passages  *  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
G.  T.,  but  are  altogether  absent  from  the  MSS.  A  and  B  ;  whilst 
in  one  case  at  least  (the  history  of  the  Siege  of  Saianfu,  vol.  ii. 
p.  159)  it  diverges  considerably  from  the  G.  T.  as  well^s  from  A 
and  B.f 

I  gather  from  the  facts  that  the  MS.  C  represents  an  older 
form  of  the  work  than  A  and  B.  I  should  judge  that  the  latter 
had  been  derived  from  that  older  form,  but  intentionally  modified 
from  it.  And  as  it  is  the  MS.  C,  with  its  copy  at  Bern,  that 
alone  presents  the  certificate  of  derivation  from  the  Book  given 


*  There  are  al)out  fivc-ami-thirly  such  jussagcs  altogcllier. 

t  The  Bern  MS.  I  have  satisfied  myself  is  an  aciual  ropy  of  the  Paris 
MS.  C. 

The  Oxford  MS.  closely  resembles  lx)th,  but  I  have  not  made  the  comparisoa 
minutely  enough  to  say  if  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  either. 
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to  the  Sieur  de  Cepoy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  true 
Ttpresentative  of  that  recension. 

58.  III.  The  next  Type  of  Text  is  that  found  in  Friar 
Pipino's  Latin  version.  It  is  the  type  of  which  MSS.  are  by 
&r  the  most  numerous.     In  it  condensation  and  curtail-  Third: 

Friar  Pi- 

ment  are  carried  a  good  deal  further  than  in  Type  II.  pino's  Latin. 
The  work  is  also  divided  into  three  Books.  But  this  division  does 
not  seem  to  have  originated  with  Pipino,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
ruder  and  perhaps  older  Latin  version  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  under  Type  I.  And  we  have  demonstrated  that  this 
ruder  Latin  is  a  translation  from  an  Italian  copy.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  an  Italian  version  similarly  divided  was  the 
common  source  of  what  we  call  the  Geographic  Latin  and  of 
Pipino's  more  condensed  version.* 

Pipino's  version  appears  to  have  been  executed  in  the  later 
years  of  Polo's  lifcf  But  I  can  sec  no  ground  for  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  Baldelli-Boni  and  Professor  Bianconi  that  it  was 
executed  with  Polo's  cognizance  and  retouched  by  him. 

59.  The   absence    of  effective   publication    in    the    Middle 
Ages  led  to  a  curious  complication  of  translation  and  The  Latin 
retranslation.     Thus  the  Latin    version  published    by  fi[;^^^"*"on 
Gr>m3L*us  in  the  Novids  Orbis  (Basle,  1532)  is  different  *» ^'^^t^ »^"^- 
from  Pipino's,  and  yet  clearly  traceable  to  it  as  a  base.     In  fact  it 


•  The  following  comparison  will  also  show  that  tliosc  two  I^iiin  versions  have 
probably  had  a  common  source,  such  as  is  here  suj;gestc<l. 

At  the  end  of  the  Prologue  the  Ge<»graphic  Text  reads  dimply  :  — 

'*  Or  puis  que  je  voz  ai  conlcz  tot  le  fat  clou  prole^ue  en.si  con  voz  avcs  ol,  adonc 
(commcnccrai)  le  Livre." 

Whilst  the  Geographic  Latin  has  : — 

•*  Postquam  recitavimus  et  diximus  fait  a  et  cofidiciioncs  morum,  itimrum  ct  ea 
quae  nobis  contigerunt  per  vias,  incipicmus  diccre  ea  quae  vidimus.  Kt  primo  dicemus 
de  Minort  Ilemienia.-'' 

And  Pipino: — 

"  Narratione  facta  nostri  itineris^  mtuc  ad  ca  ttarranda  quae  vidimus  accedamus, 
Frimto  atUem  Armeuiam  Minorcm  dfscribcmus  brnitcry 

t  Friar  Francesco  Pipino  uf  Bologna,  a  Dominican,  is  known  also  as  the  author 
of  a  lengthy  chronicle  frcmi  the  time  <if  the  Frank  Kinj^s  down  to  1314  ;  of  a  I^tin 
Translation  of  the  French  History  of  the  ('on(iuesi  .>f  the  lit»ly  I  and,  l>y  Hernard  the 
Tri-a>urer  ;  and  of  a  short  Itinerary  «»f  a  l'il};riin:»j;e  to  Palestine  in  1320.  lAtracls 
from  the  Chronicle,  and  the  xer-iou  of  IScrn.inl,  are  printed  in  Muratori'>  C«»llection. 
As  Pipino  slates  himself  to  ha\c  e\erute<l  the  translati'm  of  Pt)lo  by  <irder  of  his 
Superiors,  it  is  probable  that  the  task  was  set  him  at  a  j;eueral  chapter  of  the  onler 
which  was  held  at  Bologna  in  1 315.  (See  Muratori,  IX.  5S3  ;  and  <.W///,  Script, 
Qf^  Praed,  I.  539).  We  do  not  know  why  Kamusio  assigned  the  translation  spccilic- 
ally  to  1320,  but  he  may  have  had  grounds. 
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is  a  retranslation  into  Latin  from  some  version  (Marsden  thinks 
the  printed  Portuguese  one)  of  Pipino.  It  introduces  many 
minor  modifications,  omitting  specific  statements  of  numbers  and 
values,  generalizing  the  names  and  descriptions  of  specific  animals, 
exhibiting  frequent  sciolism  and  self-sufficiency  in  modifying 
statements  which  the  Editor  disbelieved.*  It  is  therefore 
utterly  worthless  as  a  Text,  and  it  is  curious  that  Andreas  Muller, 
who  in  the  17th  century  devoted  himself  to  the  careful  editing  of 
Polo,  should  have  made  so  unfortunate  a  choice  as  to  reproduce 
this  fifth-hand  Translation.  I  may  add  that  the  French  editions 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  are  translations  from 
Grynaeus.  Hence  they  complete  this  curious  and  vicious  circle 
of  translation:  French— Italian — Pipino's  Latin — Portuguese? 
— Grynaeus's  Latin — French !  f 

60.  IV.  We  now  come  to  a  Type  of  Text  which  deviates 
largely  from  any  of  those  hitherto  spoken  of,  and  the  history 
Fourth ;  and  true  character  of  which  are  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
Italian.  difficulty.  We  mean  that  Italian  version  prepared 
for  the  press  by  G.  B.  Ramusio,  with  most  interesting,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  always  accurate  preliminary  dissertations, 
and  published  at  Venice  two  years  after  his  death,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Navigationi  e  ViaggL\ 

The  peculiarities  of  this  version  are  very  remarkable. 
Ramusio  seems  to  imply  that  he  used  as  one  basis  at  least  the 
Latin  of  Pipino ;  and  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  division 
into  Books,  the  absence  of  the  terminal  historical  chapters  and  of 


*  See  Biafuonij  1st  Mem.  29  segg. 

t  C.  Dickens  somewhere  narrates  the  history  of  the  equivalents  for  a  sovereign 
as  changed  and  rechanged  at  every  frontier  on  a  continental  tour.  The  final  equiva- 
lent received  at  Dover  on  his  return  was  some  12  or  13  shillings;  a  fair  parallel  to 
the  comparative  value  of  the  first  and  last  copies  in  the  circle  of  translation. 

X  The  Ramusios  were  a  family  of  note  in  literature  for  several  generations. 
Paolo,  the  father  of  Gian  Battista,  came  originally  from  Rimini  to  Venice  in  X458, 
and  had  a  great  repute  as  a  jurist,  besides  being  a  litterateur  of  some  eminence,  as 
was  also  his  younger  brother  Girolamo.  G.  B.  Ramusio  was  born  at  Treviso  in  1485, 
and  early  entered  the  public  service.  In  1533  he  became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Council  of  X.  He  was  especially  devoted  to  geographical  studies,  and  had  a 
school  for  such  studies  in  his  house.  He  retired  eventually  from  public  duties,  and 
lived  at  his  Villa  Ramusia,  near  Padua.  He  died  in  the  latter  city,  loth  July,  1557, 
but  was  buried  at  Venice  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto.  There  was  a  portrait 
of  him  by  Paul  Veronese  in  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council,  but  it  perished  in  the 
fire  of  1577  ;  and  that  which  is  now  seen  in  the  Sala  dello  Scudo  is,  like  the  com- 
panion portrait  of  Marco  Polo,  imaginary.  Paolo  Ramusio,  his  son,  was  the  author 
of  the  well-known  History  of  the  Capture  of  Constantinople.    (Cicogna,  H.  310  seqq,) 
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se  about  the  Magi,  and  the  form  of  many  proper  names, 
ifirm  this.  But  also  many  additional  circumstances  and 
cdotes  are  introduced,  many  of  the  names  assume  a  new 
pc,  and  the  whole  style  is  more  copious  and  literary  in 
racter  than  in  any  other  form  of  the  work. 
Whilst  some  of  the  changes  or  interpolations  seem  to  carry 
further  from  the  truth,  others  contain  facts  of  Asiatic  nature 
history,  as  well  as  of  Polo's  own  experiences,  which  it  is 
remely  difficult  to  ascribe  to  any  hand  but  the  Traveller's 
1.  This  was  the  view  taken  by  Baldelli,  Klaproth,  and 
umann ;  *  but  Hugh  Murray,  Lazari,  and  Bartoli  regard  the 
nges  as  interpolations  by  another  hand ;  and  Lazari  is  rash 
lUgh  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  a  rifacimento  of  Ramusio's  own 
t,  asserting  it  to  contain  interpolations  not  merely  from  Polo's 
a  contemporary  Hayton,  but  also  from  travellers  of  later 
times,  such  as  Conti,  Barbosa,  and  Pigafetta.  The  grounds 
these  last  assertions  have  not  been  cited,  nor  can  I  trace  them, 
t  I  admit  to  a  certain  extent  indications  of  modem  tampering 
h  the  text,  especially  in  cases  where  proper  names  seem  to 
re  been  identified  and  more  modern  forms  substituted.  In 
fs,  however,  where  an  Editor's  duties  were  ill  understood,  this 
s  natural. 

6l.  Thus  we  find  substituted  for  the  Bastra  (or  Bascra)  of  the 
er  texts  the  more  modern   and   incorrect  Balsora^  dear  to 
mories  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  among  the  provinces 
Persia  we  have  Spaan  (Ispahan)  where  older  texts  tampering 
d  Istanit ;  for  Cormos  we  have  Ormus  ;  for  Herminia 
1  Laias^  Armenia  and  Giazsa  ;  Couldm  for  the  older  Coilum  ; 
viera  for   Scotra,     With  these  changes  may  be  classed  the 
ipter-headings,  which  are  undisguisedly  modern,  and  probably 
musio's  own.     In  some  other  cases  this  editorial  spirit  has 
»  over-meddlesome  and  has  gone  astray.     Thus  Malabar  is 
istituted  wrongly  for  Maabar  in  one  place,  and  by  a  grosser 
or  for  Dalivar  in  another.     The  age  of  young  Marco,  at  the 
le  of  his  father's  first  return  to  Venice,  has  been  arbitrarily 
aed  from  15  to  19,  in  order  to  correspond  with  a  date  which 
itself  erroneous.     Thus  also  Polo  is  made  to  describe  Ormus 


*  The  old  French  texts  were  unknown  in  Marsdcn*s  time.     Hence  this  question 
present  itself  to  him. 
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as  on  an  Island,  contrary  to  the  old  texts  and  to  the  fact ;  for 
the  city  of  Hormuz  was  not  transferred  to  the  island,  aftenvards 
so  famous,  till  some  years  after  Polo's  return  from  the  East.  It  is 
probably  also  the  editor  who  in  the  notice  of  the  oil-springs  of 
Caucasus  (i.  p.  46)  has  substituted  camel-loads  for  ship4oads,  in 
ignorance  that  the  site  of  those  alluded  to  was  probably  Baku  on 
the  Caspian. 

Other  erroneous  statements,  such  as  the  introduction  of  win- 
dow-glass as  one  of  the  embellishments  of  the  palace  at  Cam- 
baluc,  are  probably  due  only  to  accidental  misunderstanding. 

62.  Of  circumstances  certainly  genuine,  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  edition  of  Polo's  work,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to 
ceiminc     ^'^X  ^'^^  ^"^  himsclf,  we  may  note  the  specification  of 
S^!ilS"tS  ^^^  woods  east  of  Yezd  as  composed  of  date  trees  (vol. 
kaniusio.     j    pp   33.89);  the  unmistakable  allusion   to  the  sub- 
terranean irrigation  channels  of  Persia  (p.  123);  the  accurate  ex- 
planation of  the  term  Mulehet  applied  to  the  sect  of  Assassins 
(pp.  139-142) ;  the  mention  of  the  Lake  (Sirikul?)  on  the  plateau 
of  Pamer,  of  the  wolves  that  prey  on  the  wild  sheep,  and  of  the 
piles  of  wild  rams'  homs  used  as  landmarks  in  the  snow  (pp.  171- 
177).     To  the  description  of  the  Tibetan  Yak,  which  is  in  all  the 
texts,  Ramusio's  version  alone  adds  a  fact  probably  not  recorded 
again  till  the  present  century,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  practice  to  cross 
the  Yak  with  the  common  cow  (p.  274).     Ramusio  alone  notices 
the    prevalence    of  goitre    at    Yarkand,   confirmed    by   recent 
travellers    (i.  p.  187);   the  vermilion   seal   of  the   Great  Kaan 
imprinted  on  the  paper-currency,  which  may  be  seen  in  our  plate 
of  a  Chinese  note  (p.  426) ;  the  variation  in  Chinese  dialects  (ii. 
p.  236) ;  the  division  of  the  hulls  of  junks  into  water-tight  com- 
partments (ii.  p.  249) ;  the  introduction  into  China  from  Egypt  of 
the  art  of  refining  sugar  (ii.  p.  226).     Ramusio's  account  of  the 
position  of  the  city  of  Sindafu  (Ch'eng-tu  fu)  encompassed  and 
intersected  by  many  branches  of  a  great  river  (ii.  p.  40),  is  much 
more  just  than  that  in  the  old  text,  which  speaks  of  but  one 
river  through  the  middle  of  the  city.     The  intelligent  notices  of 
the  Kaan's  charities  as  originated  by  his  adoption  of  "idolatry" 
or  Buddhism;  of  the  astrological  superstitions  of  the  Chinese,  and 
of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  latter  nation,  are  found  in 
Ramusio  alone.       To  whom  but  Marco  himself,  or  one  of  his 
party,  can  we  refer  the  brief  but  vivid  picture  of  the  deh'cious 


tmosphere  and  scenen- of  the  Bacakh^hir.  p'-iiejiux  :  r.  I5>\ 
nd  of  the  ber.ent  that  Mes^er  Mire:  5  health  ierve-i  :r.  n:  a 
isit  to  them?  In  this  ver5::n  al:r.e  so^-n  -.ve  r.j.-.v  ir.  ,i>:c^  ,:■*.: 
f  the  oppression?  exercised  by  Kub*.3.:"5  >[Ah:r::e-iA-.  ^!::::^:c^ 
khmad, telling  how  the  Ca'hvivans  r.  se  ic^ir.st  him  ini  muricrevi 
im,  with  the  addition  that  Messer  >{Arc:  ■a-as  :n  the  slv:  *.vhcn 


1  this  happened.  Now  no:  only  is  the  -.vh.'^le  s:.^n  in  sub- 
antial  accordance  with  the  Chinese  Annals,  even  :.  :he  name 
r  the  chief  conspirator  *  but  those  annals  also  tell  of  the  cour- 
teous frankness  of  "  Polo,  assessor  of  the  Privy  Council,"  in 
pening  the  Kaan  s  eyes  to  the  tmth. 

Many  more  such  examples  mi^ht  be  adduced,  but  these  wii! 
uBice.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  passages  peculiar  to  the 
lamusian  version,  and  indeed  the  whole  version,  show  a  freer 
itterance  and  more  of  a  literar\-  facultv  than  we  should  attribute 
0  Polo,  judging  from  the  earlier  texts.  It  is  pi:^ssib!e,  however, 
liat  this  mav  be  almost,  if  not  entirelv,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ersion  is  the  result  of  a  double  translation,  and  probably  of  an 
ditorial  fusion  of  several  docunients ;  processes  in  which  angu- 
irities  of  expression  would  be  dissolved.-*- 


•  Ifan^A^ii  in  the  Chinese  Annals;  Wzn.hti  in  Riimusio,  I  assume  that  Polo's 
'(gmckii  was  pronounced  as  in  English  ;  for  in  Venetian  the  tA  very  often  has  that 
mnd.  But  I  confess  that  I  can  adduce  no  other  instance  in  Ramusio  where  I 
ippose  it  to  have  this  sound,  except  in  the  initial  smind  of  ChhtKhiialas  and  twice 
I  Choiack  (see  If.  364). 

Professor  Bianconi,  who  has  treattil  the  (juestions  conncote<l  with  the  Toxt^  of 
olo  with  honest  enthusiasm  and  laKirious  detail,  will  admit  r.othinjj  genuine  in  the 
jjnuuan  interpolations  bcyoml  the  prescr\ation  of  s«ime  omi  ftdditious  of  Trio's 
ipplcmentary  recollections.  But  such  a  theory  is  out  of  the  (jucstion  in  faoo  i»f  a 
Mpter  like  that  on  Ahmad. 

t  Old  I'urchas  appears  to  have  greiitly  rclishtnl  Ramusio's  cuniixirativc  hiriility : 
I  found  (saj-s  he)  this  Booke  translated  by  Master  Ilakluyt  out  of  the  Latine  (*.<». 
Dong  Ifakluyl's  MS.  collections).  liut  where  the  l»lin<l  leade  the  Mind  lH)th  fall  : 
\  here  the  corrupt  Latitte  could  not  but  yei'ld  a  c»>rru|>iion  of  truth  in  Efti^ii^h, 
amnsioy  Secrctaric  to  the  Dtre/fivin  in  l\m\i\  found  a  l)ctlcr  ('«>pie  and  published 
le  Hune,  whence  you  have  the  worke  in  manner  new  :  so  renewed,  that  T  have  found 
le  Proverbe  true,  that  it  is  better  to  jnill  downe  an  old  house  and  ti*  build  it  anew, 
len  to  repaire  it ;  as  I  also  should  have  done,  had  I  knowne  that  which  in  Mie  evi-iii 
foand.  The  iMtim  is  I-ailen,  compared  to  Kamuyios  (lold.  And  lur  wliili 
Ith  the  I^tinc  hath  but  Marco  Polos  i-arka^^e  or  n»)t  m»  mucli,  but  a  Uw  binws, 
sa,  somelinies  stones  rather  then  b«)nes  ;  tilings  <livers,  aviiv,  atlvnsr,  |Mrv«'ilrd 
I  manner,  disjoynted  in  manner,  U'Viuid  lK*lii-fi'.  I  have  scriu'  soini'  Authors 
Aymcd,  but  never  any  so  manglt*d  an<l  so  miiigle<l,  s<»  present  and  so  a)>si>nt, 
\  this  vulgar  Ijitinc  of  Marco  Polo ;  not  so  like  him:>elfe,  as  the  Three  /'»//.  wire 

t  their  returne  to   Venice^  where  n<»ne  knew  them Much  are  w»-e  iK-holdm 

I  Romusio^  for  restoring  this  PoU  and  Load*starrc  of  Asia^  out  of  that  mirie  |xk)Ic 
r  paddle  in  which  he  lay  drouned."    (III.  p.  65.) 
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63.    Though   difficulties   will   certainly   remain  *   the  most 

probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  text  seems  to  me  to  be 

some  such  hypothesis  as  the  following : — I  suppose  that 

ofthT  Polo   in   his   latter  years   added   with   his   own  hand 

sources  of 

the  Kamu.  Supplementary  notes  and  reminiscences,  marginally  <» 
otherwise,  to  a  copy  of  his  book  ;  that  these,  perhaps  in 
his  lifetime,  more  probably  after  his  death,  were  digested  and 
translated  into  Latin ;  f  and  that  Ramusio,  or  some  friend  of 
his,  in  retranslating  and  fusing  them  with  Pipino's  version  for 
the  Nmngatiofiiy  made  those  minor  modifications  in  names  and 
other  matters  which  we  have  already  noticed.  The  mere  facts  of 
digestion  from  memoranda  and  double  translation  would  account 
for  a  good  deal  of  unintentional  corruption. 

That  more  than  one  version  was  employed  in  the  composition 
of  Ramusio's  edition  we  have  curious  proof  in  at  least  one 
passage  of  the  latter.  We  have  pointed  out  at  p.  410  of  this 
volume  a  curious  example  of  misunderstanding  of  the  old  French 


*  Of  these  difticulties  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  prominent : — 

1.  The  mention  of  the  death  of  Kublii  (see  note  7,  p.  38  of  this  volume),  whilst 
throughout  the  book  Polo  speaks  of  Kiibldi  as  if  still  reigning. 

2.  Mr  Hugh  Murray  objects  that  whilst  in  the  old  texts  Polo  appears  to  look  00 
Kiibldi  with  reverence  as  a  faultless  Prince,  in  the  Ramosian  we  find  passages  of  an 
opposite  tendency,  as  in  the  chapter  about  Ahmad. 

3.  The  same  editor  points  to  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the  Ramosian  additions 
represents  the  traveller  to  have  visited  the  Palace  of  the  Chinese  Kings  at  Kins»yi 
which  he  conceives  to  be  inconsistent  with  Marco's  position  as  an  official  of  the 
Mongol  Government.     (See  vol.  ii.  p.  208.) 

If  we  could  conceive  the  Ramusian  additions  to  have  been  originally  notes  written 
by  old  Maffeo  Polo  on  his  nephew's  book,  this  hypothesis  would  remove  almost  iW 
difficulty. 

One  passage  in  Kamusio  scorns  to  bear  a  reference  to  the  date  at  which  these 
interpolated  notes  m  ere  amalgamated  with  the  original.  In  the  chapter  on  Samarkand 
(i.  p.  191)  the  con  version  of  the  Prince  Chagatai  is  said  in  the  old  texts  to  have 
occurred  *'  not  a  great  while  ago  "  (//  ne  a  encore  grament  de  tens).  But  in  Ramusio 
the  supposed  event  is  fixed  at  *'  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  since."  This 
numl)er  could  not  have  been  uttered  with  reference  to  1298,  the  year  of  the  dictation 
at  Genoa,  nor  to  any  year  of  Polo's  own  life.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
note  contained  a  date  or  definite  term  which  was  altered  by  the  compiler  to  suit  the 
date  of  his  own  compilation,  some  time  in  the  14th  centur)'. 

t  In  the  first  edition  of  Ramusio  the  preface  contained  the  following  passage, 
which  is  omitie<l  from  the  succeeding  editions ;  but  as  even  the  first  edition  was 
issued  after  Ramusio's  own  death,  I  do  not  see  that  any  stress  can  be  laid  on  this  : 

**  A  copy  of  the  Hook  of  Marco  Polo,  as  it  was  originally  written  in  Latin,  marvel- 
lously old,  and  })crhaps  directly  copied  from  the  original  as  it  came  from  M.  Marcos 
own  hand,  has  liccn  often  consulted  by  me  and  compared  with  that  which  we  now 
publish,  having  been  lent  me  by  a  nobleman  of  this  city,  belonging  to  the  Ca* 
Chili." 
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Text,  a  passage  in  which  the  term  Roi  des  Pelahies^  or  "  King 
if  Furs,"  is  applied  to  the  Sable,  and  which  in  the  Crusca  has 
leen  converted  into  an  imaginary  Tartar  phrase  Leroide  pelame^ 
c  as  Pipino  makes  it  Rondes  (another  indication  that  Pipino's 
rersion  and  the  Crusca  passed  through  a  common  medium). 
)ut  Ramusio  exhibits  both  the  true  reading  and  the  perversion : 
^E  It  Tartan  la  chiamano  Regina  delle  pelli "  (there  is  the  true 
itading),  "  E  gli  animali  si  chiamano  Rondes "  (and  there  the 
perverted  one). 

We  may  further  remark  that  Ramusio's  version  betrays 
indications  that  one  of  its  bases  either  was  in  the  Venetian 
lialect,  or  had  passed  through  that  dialect ;  for  a  good  many 
rf  the  names  appear  in  Venetian  forms,  e,g,^  substituting  the 
r  for  the  sound  of  ch^  j\  or  soft  gy  as  in  Gosa^  Zorsania^ 
Zagatay,  Gonsa  (for  Giogiu),  Quensanfu^  Coigansu,  Tapinsu, 
ZipangUy  Ziamba. 

64.  To  sum  up.  It  is,  I  think,  beyond  reasonable  dispute 
that  we  have,  in  what  we  call  the  Geographic  Text,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  an  exact  transcript  of  the  Traveller's  words  as  summarj-  in 
originally  taken  di.wn  in  the  prison  of  Genoa.  We  xS^of** 
have  again  in  the  MSS.  of  the  second  type  an  edition  ^°'*^ 
pruned  and  refined,  probably  under  instructions  from  Marco 
Polo,  but  not  with  any  critical  exactness.  And  lastly,  I  believe, 
that  we  have,  imbedded  in  the  Ramusian  edition,  the  supple- 
oientaiy  recollections  of  the  Traveller,  noted  down  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  but  perplexed  by  repeated  translation, 
compilation,  and  editorial  mishandling. 

And  the  most  important  remaining  problem  in  regard  to  the 
text  of  Polo's  work  is  the  discovery  of  the  supplemental  manu- 
script from  which  Ramusio  derived  those  passages  which  are 
bund  only  in  his  edition.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  still 
exist,  but  no  trace  of  it  in  anything  like  completeness  has  yet 
been  found ;  though  when  my  task  was  all  but  done  I  dis- 
covered a  small  part  of  the  Ramusian  peculiarities  in  a  MS.  at 
Venice.* 

*  For  a  moment  I  thought  I  liad  been  lucky  enough  to  h'ght  on  a  part  of  the 
mining  original  of  Ramusio  in  the  Barl^erini  Library  at  Rome.  A  fragment  of  a 
Venetian  version  in  that  library  (No.  56  in  our  list  of  MSS.)  bore  on  the  fly-leaf  the 
title  "AicMmi  primi  capi  del  Libra  di  5.  Marco  Polo^  copiati  dail  esemplare  manth 
teriit^  di  PAOLO  RANNUSIO:'  But  it  proved  to  be  of  no  importance.  One 
brief  pauagc  of  those  which  have  been  thought  peculiar  to  Ramusio;  viz.,  the 
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65.  Whilst  iipon  this  subject  of  manuscripts  of  our  Author, 
I  will  give  some  particulars  regarding  a  very  curious  one,  con- 
taining a  version  in  the  Irish  language. 

This  remarkable  document  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Lismorty 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  That  magnificent  book, 
Notice  of  a  fi'^^'y  written  on  vellum  of  the  largest  size,  ^^•as 
x^wSSnlf*^  discovered  in  1814,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  along 
Polo.  \w\\h   a   superb   crozier,   on    opening    a    closed  door- 

way in  the  castle  of  Lismore.  It  contained  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
the  (Romance)  History  of  Charlemagne,  the  History  of  the 
Lombards,  histories  and  tales  of  Irish  wars,  etc.,  etc.,  and  among 
the  other  matter  this  version  of  Marco  Polo.  A  full  account  of 
the  Book  and  its  mutilations  will  be  found  in  GCurryf's  Lectures 
on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  His  tor}',  p.  196  seqq., 
Dublin,  1861.     The  Book  of  Lismore  was  written  about  1460  for 


reference  to  the  Mart}Tdom  of  St.  Blaize  at  Sebaste  (sec  p.  43  of  this  volume),  is 
found  also  in  the  Geographic  Latin. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Lazari,  that  another  passage  (vol.  i.  p.  60)  of  those  other- 
wise peculiar  to  Kamusio,  is  found  in  a  s<9mewhat  abridged  Latin  version  in  a  MS. 
which  belonged  to  the  late  eminent  antiquary  Emanuel  Cicogna.  (See  List  in  Appendix 
F,  No.  35.)  This  fact  induced  me  when  at  Venice  in  1870  to  examine  the  M& 
throughout,  and,  though  I  could  give  little  time  to  it,  the  result  was  very  curious. 

I  find  that  this  MS.  contains,  not  one  only,  but  at  least  seven  of  the  passages 
otherwise  peculiar  to  Ramusio,  and  must  have  been  one  of  the  elements  that  went  to 
the  formation  of  his  text.  Yet  of  his  more  important  interpolations,  such  as  the 
chapter  on  Ahmad's  oppressions  and  the  additional  matter  on  the  City  of  Kinsay, 
there  is  no  indication.  The  seven  passages  alluded  to  are  as  follows ;  the  words 
corresponding  to  Ramusian  peculiarities  are  in  italics,  the  references  are  to  my  own 
volumes. 

1.  In  the  chapter  on  Georgia  : 

**  Mare  quod  dicitur  Gheluchelan  vel  ABACU^^  .  .  . 

"  Est  ejus  stricta  via  et  dubia.  Ab  una  parte  est  mare  quod  dixi  de  ABACV 
et  ab  alid  nemora  invia,"  etc.     (See  1.  p.  59,  note  8.) 

2.  **  Et  ibi  optimi  austures  dicti  A  VIGP'  (i.  50). 

3.  After  the  chapter  on  Mosul  is  another  short  chapter,  already  alluded  to : 

*'*■  Prope  hanc  civitaiem  {est)  alia  provimia  dicta  MUS  e  MEREDIEN  in  f«4 
nascitur  magna  quantitas  bombacisy  et  hie  fiuttt  bockarini  et  alia  multa,  et  stmt  mer- 
ca/ores  homines  et  artiste,**     (See  i.  p.  60.) 

4.  In  the  chapter  on  Tarcan  (for  Carcan,  i.e.  Varkand) : 

**"  Et  maior  pars  horum  habent  unum  ex  pedibus  grossum  et  heibent  gosum  in 
guld ;  et  est  hie  fertilis  contracta."     (See  i.  p.  187.) 

5.  In  the  Desert  of  Lop  : 

**  Homines  trasseuntes  appendimt  best  its  suis  capanullas  \i,e,  campanellas]  ut  ipsas 
senciant  et  ne  deviare  possint^*  (i.  p.  197.) 

6.  "Ciagannor,  qttod sonat  in  Latino  STAGNUM  ALBUM?*    (i.  p.  296.) 

7.  *•  Et  in  medio  hujus  viridarii  est  palacium  sive  logia,  tota  super  columpnas. 
Et  in  summitcUe  cujuslibet  columna  est  draco  magnus  circundans  totam  columpnoMy 
et  hie  substinet  eomm  cohoperturam  aim  ore  et  pedibus ;  et  est  cohopertura  tota  dc 
cannis  hoc  modo,"  etc.     (See  i.  p.  299.) 
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Mnghin  MacCarthy  and  his  wife  Catharine  Fitzgerald,  daughter 
if  Gerald,  Eighth  Earl  of  Desmond. 

The  date  of  the  Translation  of  Polo  is  not  known,  but  it  may 
le  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  the  above  date,  prob- 
ibly  in  the  Monastery  of  Lismore  (county  of  Waterford). 

From  the  extracts  that  have  been  translated  for  me,  it  is 
ibvious  that  the  version  was  made,  with  an  astounding  freedom 
»rtainly,  from  Friar  Francesco  Pipino's  Latin. 

Both  beginning  and  end  are  missing.  But  what  remains 
)pens  thus ;  compare  it  with  Friar  Pipino's  real  prologue  as 
re  give  it  in  the  Appendix  !  * 

ZAxA^X^  vxoAXixi  •  b^  eoluc  'oi  if  iidh}lbe)tl4)b  rv^nTsTc)  a^Trt) .  b\i)t  la]! 
Du  4niba€  114  m^rce  ticuz;  icuni5)T;  ip4  nile4bo2  'coclo'6  t^uU 

■"  Kinj;i  and  chieftains  of  that  city.      There  was  then  in  the  city  a 


irincely  Friar  in  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  named  Franciscus,  who  was  versed 
D  many  languages.  He  was  brought  to  the  place  where  those  nobles  were, 
uad  they  requested  of  him  to  translate  the  book  from  the  Tartar  (I)  into  the 
Latin  language.  *  It  is  an  abomination  to  me,*  said  he,  *  to  devote  my  mind 
«■  labour  lo  works  of  Idolatry  and  I r religion.'  They  entreated  him  again. 
It  shall  be  done,*  said  he;  *for  though  it  be  an  irreligious  narrative  that 
s  related  therein,  yet  the  things  are  miracles  of  the  True  God  ;  and  every 
ne  who  hears  this  much  against  the  Holy  Faith  shall  pray  fervently  for 
heir  conversion.  And  he  who  will  not  pray  shall  waste  the  vigour  of 
lis  body  to  convert  them.*  I  am  not  in  dread  of  this  Book  of  Marcus, 
or  there  is  no  lie  in  it.  My  eyes  beheld  him  bringing  the  relics  of  the 
loly  Church  with  him,  and  he  left  [his  testimony],  whilst  tasting  of  death, 
hat  it  was  true.  And  Marcus  was  a  devout  man.  What  is  there  in  it, 
hen,  but  that  Franciscus  translated  this  Book  of  Marcus  from  the  Tartar 
Dto  Latin ;  and  the  years  of  the  Lord  at  that  time  were  fifteen  years, 
wo  score,  two  hundred,  and  one  thousand  '  (1255). 

It  then  describes  Armein  Bee  (Little  Armenia),  Armein  Mor 
Great  Armenia),  Musul^  Taurisius^  Persida^  Camandiy  and  so 
brth.     The  last  chapter  is  that  on  Abaschia : — 

"Abaschia  also  is  an  extensive  country,  under  the  government  of  Seven 

•  My  valued  friend  .Sir  Arthur  riiayrir  made  known  to  mc  the  pa.ss.agc  in  O' Curry s 
^^eciures.  I  then  prcK^urcd  the  extracts  and  further  particulars  from  Mr.  J.  I-ong,  Irish 
rnnscriber  and  Translator  in  Dublin,  who  t(K)k  them  from  the  Transcript  of  the  Book 
f  Lismore <t  in  the  pi>ssesi.i(m  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  [Cf.  Aiicniota  Oxouiensia. 
'jhf€S  of  the  Saints  from  the  Book  of  I.ismorr^  edited  with  a  tnvt  slat  ion  ,  ,  .  .  />y 
Thitley  Stokes,  Oxford,  i^ej/o,— Marco  Po/o  Unms  fo.  79  a,  I  — fo.  89  1>,  2,  of  the  MS., 
ad  is  described  pp.  xxii.-xxiv.  of  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes'  IW>k,  who  has  since  published 
be  Text  in  the  Zeit.f  Celtische  PhiloL     (Sec  Bibliography,  vol.  ii.  p.  573.)— II.  C] 
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Kings,  four  of  whom  worship  the  true  God,  and  each  of  them  wears  a  golden 
cross  on  the  forehead  ;  and  they  are  valiant  in  battle,  having  been  brought 
up  fighting  against  the  Gentiles  of  the  other  three  kings,  who  are  Unbelie\trs 
and  Idolaters.    And  the  kingdom  of  Aden  ;  a  Soudan  rules  over  them. 

"  The  king  of  Abaschia  once  took  a  notion  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Sepulchre  of  Jesus.  *  Not  at  all,'  said  his  nobles  and  warriors  to  him,  *fbr 
we  should  be  afraid  lest  the  infidels  through  whose  territories  you  would 
have  to  pass,  should  kill  you.  There  is  a  Holy  Bishop  with  you,*  said 
they  ;  *send  him  to  the  Sepulchre  of  Jesus,  and  much  gold  with  him'"- 

The  rest  is  wanting. 


XI.  Some  Estimate  of  the  Characfer  of  Polo  and  his  Book. 

66.  That  Marco  Polo  has  been  so  universally  recognised  as 
the  King  of  Mediaeval  Travellers  is  due  rather  to  the  width  of 
Grounds  of  '^'^  expcfience,  the  vast  compass  of  his  journeys,  and 
Imminence*'  ^'^  roHiantic  nature  of  his  personal  histor}%  than  to 
mJdil^vai  transcendent  superiority  of  character  or  capacity. 
travellers.  jj^^  generation   immediately   preceding    his    own 

has    bequeathed    to    us,    in    the    Report    of   the    Franciscan 
Friar   William   de    Rubruquis,*  on    the    Mission    with    which 


*  M.  d' Avezac  has  refuted  the  common  supposition  that  this  admirable  travdlff . 
was  a  native  of  Brabant. 

The  form  Rtibrtiquis  of  the  name  of  the  traveller  William  de  Rubruk  has  been 
habitually  used  in  this  book,  perhaps  without  sufficient  consideration,  but  it  is  the 
most  familiar  in  England,  from  its  use  by  Ilakluyt  and  Purchas.  The  former,  who 
first  published  the  narrative,  professedly  printed  from  an  imperfect  MS.  belonging  to 
the  Lord  Lumley,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  now  known.  But  all  the  MSS.  collated 
by  Messrs.  Francisque- Michel  and  Wright,  in  preparing  their  edition  of  the  Travellefi 
call  him  simply  Willelmus  dc  Rubruc  or  Rubruk. 

Some  old  authors,  apparently  without  the  slightest  ground,  having  called  him 
Risbroucke  and  the  like,  it  came  to  be  assumed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ruysbroecki 
a  place  in  South  Brabant. 

But  there  is  a  place  still  called  Rubrouck  in  French  Flanders.  This  is  a  commune 
containing  about  1500  inhabitants,  belonging  to  the  Canton  of  Cassel  and  arroHdissi- 
ment  of  IJazebrouck,  in  the  Department  du  Nord.  And  we  may  take  for  granted, 
till  facts  are  alleged  against  it,  that  this  was  the  place  from  which  the  envoy  of  St 
Lewis  drew  his  origin.  Many  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  referring  expressly  to 
this  place  Rubrouck,  exist  in  the  Library  of  St.  Omer,  and  a  detailed  notice  of  them 
has  been  published  by  M.  Edm.  Coussemaker,  of  Lille.  Several  of  these  documents 
refer  to  persons  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  Traveller,  e,g, ,  in  1 190,  Thierry  dc 
Rubrouc;  in  1202  and  122 1,  Gauthier  du  Rubrouc  ;  in  1250,  Jean  da  Rubrouc;  and 
in  1258,  Woutermann  de  Rubrouc.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Friar  ^^lliam 
was  of  the  same  stock.  See  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  de  Giographiey  2nd  vol.  for  1868, 
pp.  569-570,  in  which  there  arc  5omc  remarks  oa  the  subject  by  M.  d'Avezac ;  add 
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L  Lewis  charged  him  to  the  Tartar  Courts,  the  narrative  of 
le  great  journey,  which,  in  its  rich  detail,  its  vivid .  pictures, 
5  acuteness  of  observation  and  strong  good  sense,  seems  to  me 
»  form  a  Book  of  Travels  of  much  higher  claims  than  any  one 
ries  of  Polo's  chapters ;  a  book,  indeed,  which  has  never  had 
istice  done  to  it,  for  it  has  few  superiors  in  the  whole  Library 
r  Travel. 

Enthusiastic  liiographers,  beginning  with  Ramusio,  have 
laced  Polo  on  the  same  platform  with  Columbus.  But 
^here  has  our  Venetian  Traveller  left  behind  him  any  trace  of 
he  genius  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  the  ardent  and  justified  pre- 
isions  which  mark  the  great  Admiral  as  one  of  the  lights  of 
he  human  race?*  It  is  a  juster  praise  that  the  spur  which  his 
look  eventually  gave  to  geographical  studies,  and  the  beacons 
rhich  it  hung  out  at  the  Eastern  extremities  of  the  Earth 
elped  to  guide  the  aims,  though  scarcely  to  kindle  the  fire, 
f  the  greater  son  of  the   rival    Republic.     His   work   was   at 


im  indebted  to  iho  kind  courtc>y  t»f  that  eniinont  j;c(>j;raphcr  hini.st'lf,A.)r  the  indica- 
m  of  this  reference  and  the  main  facts,  as  I  bid  lost  a  note  of  my  own  on  the 
bject. 

It  seems  a  somewliat  coujplex  question  whether  a  native  even  of  French  Flanders 

that  time  should  be  necessarily  claimable  ;u>  a  Frenchman  ;*  but  no  doubt  on  this 
lint  is  alluded  to  by  M.  d'Avezac,  so  he  probably  had  good  ground  for  that  assump- 
n.  [Sec  also  YuUs  article  in  the  Encyclopicdia  Britannica^  and  RockhilVs  Rubruck^ 
it,  p.  XXXV. — II.  C] 

That  cross-grained  Orientalist,  I.  J.  Schmidt,  on  several  occasions  speaks  con- 
Bptuously  of  this  veracious  and  delightful  traveller,  wht)se  evidence  goes  in  the 
eih  of  some  of  his  crotchets.  But  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Professor  Peschcl  takes  a 
ew  similar  to  that  expressed  in  the  text :  **  The  narrative  of  Kuysbrock  [Rubruquis], 
most  immaculate  in  its  freedom  from  fabulous  insertions,  may  be  indicated  on 
oonnt  of  its  truth  to  nature  as  the  greatest  geographical  masterpiece  of  the  Middle 
JO."     {Gesch.  der  Erdknnde,  it>65,  p.  151.) 

•  High  as  Marco's  name  deserves  to  be  set,  his  place  is  not  Ix^side  the  writer  of 
cfa  burning  words  as  these  addressed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  :  **  From  the  most 
Oder  age  I  went  to  sea,  and  to  this  day  I  have  continued  to  do  so.  Whosoever  devotes 
mself  to  this  craft  must  desire  to  know  the  secrets  of  Nature  here  below.  For  40 
itfi  now  have  I  thus  been  engaged,  and  wherever  man  hius  s;iiled  hitherto  on  the 
oe  of  the  sea,  thither  have  I  sailed  also.  I  have  been  in  consLmt  relation  with  men 
learning,  whether  ecclesiastic  or  secular,  Latins  and  Greeks,  Jews  and  Moors,  and 
en  of  many  a  sect  lie-^ides.  To  accomplisli  this  my  longing  (to  know  the  Secrets  of 
eWorld)  I  found  the  Lord  favourable  to  my  purposes ;  it  is  lie  who  hath  given  mc 
e  needful  disposition  and  understanding.  lie  bestowed  upon  me  abundantly  the 
towledge  of  seamanship  :  and  of  Astronomy  He  gave  me  enough  to  work  withal, 
d  90  with  Geometry  and  Arithmetic In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  studied 

•  The  County  of  Fl.indcrs  was  at  ihi-i  time  in  lar^o  jiart  a  ficf  of  the  Frciu:h  Crown.  (See 
lAi//r  dt  WAtUvt  notes  to  Joiiiville,  p.  576.)  But  that  wuuld  nut  much  affect  the  question  either 
I  «s]r  or  the  other. 

VOL.    I.  0 
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least  a  link  in   the  Providential   chain  which   at  last  dragged 
the  New  World  to  light* 

67.  Surely  Marco's  real,  indisputable,  and,  in  their  kind, 
unique  claims  to  glory  may  suffice!  He  was  the  first  Tra- 
His  true  vcllcr  to  tracc  a  route  across  the  whole  lonritudt 
glory.  of  Asia,  naming  and  describing    kingdom  after  king- 

dom which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes;  the  Deserts  of 
Persia,  the  flowering  plateaux  and  wild  gorges  of  Badakh- 
SHAN,  the  Jade-bearing  rivers  of  KhotaN,  the  MONGOLIAN 
SteppeSy  cradle  of  the  power  that  had  so  lately  threatened  to 
swalloiu  up  Christendom,  the  new  and  brilliant  Court  tliat  had 
been    established  at   Cambaluc  :  The  first   Traveller  to  reveal 


works  of  all  kinds,  history-,  chronicles,  philosophy,  and  other  arts,  and  to  apprehend 
these  the  Lord  opened  my  understanding.  Under  His  manifest  guidance  I  navigated 
hence  to  the  Indies ;  for  it  was  the  Lord  who  gave  me  the  will  to  accomplish  that 
task,  and  it  was  in  the  ardour  of  that  will  that  I  came  before  your  Highnesses,  All 
those  who  heard  of  my  project  scouted  and  derided  it ;  all  the  acquirements  I  have 
mentioned  stood  me  in  no  stead  ;  and  if  in  your  Highnesses,  and  in  you  alone,  Faith 
nnd  Constancy  endured,  to  Whom  are  due  the  Lights  that  have  enlightened  you  as 
well  as  me,  but  to  the  Holy  Spirit?"  (Quoted  in  Humboldfi  Exatrun  Critique^  I. 
17,  18.) 

*  Lil)ri,  however,  speaks  too  strongly  when  he  says :  "  The  finest  of  all  the 
results  due  to  the  intlucnce  of  Marco  Polo  is  that  of  having  stirred  Columbus  to  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  Columbus,  jealous  of  Polo's  laurels,  spent  his  life  in 
preparing  means  to  get  to  that  Zipangu  of  which  the  Venetian  traveller  had  told  stidi 
great  things  ;  his  desire  was  to  reach  China  by  sailing  westward,  and  in  his  way  he 
fell  in  with  America."     (//.  des  Sciefices  Mathim,  etc.  II.  150.) 

The  fact  seems  to  l>e  that  Columbus  knew  of  Polo's  revelations  only  at  second 
lian<l,  from  the  letters  of  the  Florentine  Paolo  Toscanelli  and  the  like  ;  and  I  cannot 
find  that  he  ei'er  refers  to  Polo  by  name.     [How  deep  was  the  interest  taken  by 
Colombus  in  Marco  Polo's  travels  is  shown  by  the  numerous  marginal  notes  of  the 
Admiral  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  latin  version  of  Pipino  kept  at  the  Bib.  Colombina 
at  Seville.    See  Apf^iudix  H.  p.  558. — H.  C]   Though  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  wis 
full  of  imaginations  about  Zipangu  and  the  land  of  the  Great  Kaan  as  being  in 
immediate  proximity  to  his  discoveries,  these  were  but  accidents  of  his  great  theory. 
It  was  the  intense  conviction  he  had  acquired  of  the  absolute  smallness  of  the  Earth, 
of  the  vast  extension  of  Asia  eastward,  and  of  the  consequent  narrowness  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  on  which  his  life's  project  was  based.     This  conviction  he  seems  to  have 
derived  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Cardinal  Pierre  d'Aiily.     But  the  latter  borrowed 
his  collect eil  arguments  from  Roger  Bacon,  who  has  stated  them,  erroneous  as  they 
are,  very  forcibly  in  his  Optts  Ma/us  (p.  137),  as  Humboldt  has  noticed  in  his  Examm 
(vol.  i.  p.  64).     The  Spanish  historian  Mariana  makes  a  strange  jumble  of  the  alleged 
guides  of  Colum!)US,  saying  that  some  ascril)ed  his  convictions  to  **  the  information 
given  !)y  one  Marco  Poh^  a  Florentine  Physician  T*     (**como  otros  dizen,  per  aviso 
que  le  dio  un  cierto  Marco  Polo^  Medico  Florentin  ;*^  Hist,  de  Espatia^  Ub.  xxvl 
cup  3).     Toscanelli  is  called  by  Columbus  Maestro  Paulo,  which  seems  to  have  led 
to  this  mistake  ;  see  Sign.  G.  Uzielli,  in  Boll,  delta  Soc.  Geog,  Ital.  IX.  p.  1 19.    [Also 
by  the  same :  Paolo  dal  Pozzo  Toscafielli  iniziaiore  della  scoperta  dt America,  Flor- 
ence, 1892 ;    loscanelli,  No.  i ;    Toscamlli,  Vol.  V.  of  the  Raccolta  Colombiaita% 
1894.— H.  C] 
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China  in  all  its  wealth  and  vastness,  its  mighty  rivers^  its  huge 
'iiies^  its  rich  manufactures,  its  swarming  population,  the  incon- 
'£ivably  vast  fleets  that  quickened  its  seas  and  its  inland  waters ; 
to  tell  us  of  the  nations  on  its  borders  with  all  their  eccentricities 
tf  manners  and  worship  ;  of  TIBET  with  its  sordid  devotees ;  oj 
Burma   with   its  golden  pagodas    and  their  tinkling  crowns  ; 

rf  Laos,  of  Siam,  of  Cochin  China,  of  Japan,  the  Eastern 

Tkule^  with  its  rosy  pearls  and  golden-roofed  palaces ;  the  first 
to  speak  of  that  Museum  of  Beauty  and  Wonder,  still  so  imper- 
fectly ransacked,  the  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO,  source  of  those 
aromatics  then  so  highly  prized  and  luhose  origin  was  so  dark; 
of  Java  the  Pearl  of  Islands ;  of  SUMATRA  luitk  its  many 
kings,  its  strange  costly  products,  and  its  cannibal  races ;  of  the 
naked  savages  of  NiCOBAR  and  ANDAMAN;  of  CEYLON 
the  Isle  of  Gems  with  its  Sacred  Mountain  and  its  Tomb  of 
Adam ;  of  INDIA  THE  Great,  not  as  a  dream-land  of  Alex- 
tmdrian  fables,  but  as  a  country  seen  and  partially  explored,  with 
lis  virtuous  Brahmans,  its  obscene  ascetics,  its  diamonds  and  the 
strange  tales  of  their  acquisition,  its  sea-beds  of  pearl,  and  its 
powerful  sun ;  the  first  in  mediceval  times  to  give  any  distinct 
account  of  the  secluded  Christian  Empire  of  ABYSSINIA,  aftd 
the  semi-Christian  Island  of  SOCOTRA  /  to  speak,  though  indeed 
dimly,  of  Zangibar  with  its  negroes  and  its  ivory,  and  of  the 
vast  and  distant  MADAGASCAR,  bordering  on  the  Dark  Ocean  oj 
ike  South,  with  its  Rue  and  other  monstrosities ;  and,  in  a 
remotely  opposite  region,  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
of  dog'Sledges,  white  bears,  and  reindeer-riding  Tunguses, 

That  all  this  rich  catalogue  of  discoveries  should  belong  to 
the  revelations  of  one  Man  and  one  Book  is  surely  ample 
ground  enough  to.  account  for  and  to  justify  the  Author's 
high  place  in  the  roll  of  Fame,  and  there  can  be  no  need 
to  exaggerate  his  greatness,  or  to  invest  him  with  imaginary 
attributes.* 

68.  What  manner  of  man  was  Ser  Marco?     It  is  a  question 
hard   to  answer.     Some  critics   cry  out  against   per-  j,j^  p^.rson:ii 
sonal  detail  in  books  of  Travel ;   but  as  regards  him  1^^"  uir 
irbo   would  not  welcome  a  little  more  egotism !     In  **""'*'• 
lis  Book  impersonality  is  carried  to  excess ;  and  we  are  often 

*  **  Cest  diminucr  rexprcssiun  d*UD  elu|;e  (juc  dc  rexagcrer."   {Humboldt,  Examen, 

til'  13-) 

VOL.   L  0   2 
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driven  to  discern  by  indirect  and  doubtful  iix 
whether  he  is  speaking  of  a  place  from  persona 
only  from  hearsay.  In  truth,  though  there 
exceptions,  and  nearly  every  part  of  the  book 
esting  questions,  a  desperate  meagreness  and 
extend  over  considerable  tracts  of  the  story, 
reminds  us  sometimes  of  his  own  descriptipn  k 
"  On  chevauche  par  beans  plains  et  belles  costieres^ 
bcaus  herbages  et  bonne  pasture  et  /ruts  asses  .  . 
fois  y  treuve  [en  un  desert  de  soixante  millcs  ou  c 
desers  ne  treuve  Fen  point  d'eaue ;  mais  la  a 
lui/" 

Still,  some  shadowy  image  of  the  man  maj 
Book ;  a  practical  man,  brave,  shrewd,  prudent, 
and  never  losing  his  interest  in  mercantile  deta 
the  chase,  sparing  of  speech ;  with  a  deep  wond< 
Saints,  even  though  they  be  Pagan  Saints,  and 
but  a  contempt  for  Patarins  and  such  like,  wh 
would  not  run  in  customary  grooves,  and  on  his  < 
appreciation  of  the  World's  pomps  and  vanitic 
one  hand,  his  undisguised  admiration  of  the  ha 
fastings  of  Sakya  Muni ;  and  on  the  other  how 
gets  in  speaking  of  the  great  Kaan's  commai 
things  of  the  world,  but  above  all  of  his  m 
tunities  of  sport !  * 

Of  humour  there  are  hardly  any  signs  in 
almost  solitary  joke  (I  know  but  one  more,  and  i1 
ovK  dvrjKovTo)  occurs  in  speaking  of  the  Kaan 
when  he  observes  that  Kiibldi  might  be  said  t 
Philosopher's  Stone,  for  he  made  his  money  at 
the  bark  of  Trces.f  Even  the  oddest  ecceni 
landish  tribes  scarcely  seem  to  disturb  his  gra 
he  relates  in  his  brief  way  of  the  people  called 
the  frontier  of  Burma,  that  ludicrous  custom  w 
has  so  well  illustrated  under  the  name  of  the  C 
is  more  savour  of  laughter  in  the  few  lines  of 
which  relate  precisely  the  same  custom  of  a 
Euxine : — 


*  See  voL  ii.  p.  318,  and  vol.  L  p.  404.  f  ' 
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In  the  Tibarenian  Land 


When  some  good  woman  bears  her  lord  a  babe, 
'I'is  /le  is  swathed  and  groaning  put  to  bed  ; 
Whilst  ske^  arising,  tends  his  baths,  and  serves 
Nice  possets  for  her  husband  in  the  straw.*** 

ig.  Of  scientific  notions,  such  as  we  find  in  the  unvera- 
3  Maundevile,  we  have  no  trace  in  truthful  Marco.  The 
ler,  "lying  with  a  circumstance,*'   tells   us  boldly 

oroiT-i  «i  .      Absence  of 

he  was  in   33    of  South   Latitude :  the  latter  is  scientific 

notions. 

of  wonder  that  some  of  the  Indian  Islands 
re  he  had  been  lay  so  far  to  the  south  that  you  lost  sight 
le  Pole-star.  When  it  rises  again  on  his  horizon  he  esti- 
»  the  Latitude  by  the  Pole-star's  being  so  many  cubits 
-  So  the  gallant  Baber  speaks  of  the  sun  having  mounted 
r-higli  when  the  onset  of  battle  began  at  Paniput.  Such 
sessions  convey  no  nc^tion  at  all  to  such  as  have  had  their 
s  sophisticated  by  angular  perceptions  of  altitude,  but 
lar  expressions  are  common  among  Orientals,-|-  and  indeed 
ive  heard  them  from  educated  Englishmen.  In  another 
e  Marco  states  regarding  certain  islands  in  the  Northern 
in  that  they  lie  so  very  far  to  the  north  ,  that  in  going 
ler  one  actually  leaves  the  Pole-star  a  trifle  behind  towards 
K>uth ;  a  statement  to  which  we  know  only  one  parallel, 
it,  in  the  voyage  of  that  adventurous  Dutch  skipper  who 

Master  Moxon,  King  Charles    II.\s   Hydrographer,  that  he 
sailed  two  degrees  beyond  the  Pole ! 

a  The  Book,  however,  is   full   of  bearings   and   distances, 
I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  construct  a  map  from  its 
rations,  in  order  to   get   some   approximation   to 
's  own   idea   of   the    face   of    that   world   which  structedon 

•       1  T.1  Polo's  data. 

lad  traversed  so  extensively.  There  are  three 
ions  to  maps  in  the  course  of  his  work  (II.  245,  312,  424). 
n  his  own  bearings,  at  least  on  land  journeys,  he  usually 
es  us  along  a  great  general  traverse  line,  without  much 
ig  about  small  changes  of  direction.  Thus  on  the  great 
^ard  journey  from  the  frontier  of  Persia  to  that  of  China 
line  runs  almost  continuously  ^^ entrc  Levant  et  Grec^*  or 
.E.     In  his  journey  from  Cambaluc  or  Peking  to   Mien  or 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  85,  and  ApoUottius  Rhodiust  Argonaut.  II.  1012. 
t  Chinese  Observers  record  ihc  length  of  Comets'  tails  by  cubits! 
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Burma,  it  is  always  Poneni  or  W. ;  and  in  that  from  Peking  to 
Zayton  in  Fo-kien,  the  port  of  embarkation  for  India,  it  is 
Sccloc  or  S.E.  The  line  of  bearings  in  which  he  deviates  most 
widely  from  truth  is  that  of  the  cities  on  the  Arabian  Coast 
from  Aden  to  Hormuz,  which  he  makes  to  run  steadily  ven 
Maistre  or  N.W.,  a  conception  which  it  has  not  been  very  easy 
to  realise  on  the  map.* 

71.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Book  we  are  told  that  Marco 
acquired  several  of  the  languages  current  in  the  Mongol 
Singular  Empire,  and  no  less  than  four  written  characters. 
on*oio'in  We  have  discussed  what  these  are  likely  to  have 
chi.ui;  His.  becn  (i.  pp.  28-29),  and  have  given  a  decided  opinion 
curacies.  that  Chincsc  was  not  one  of  them.  Besides  intrinsic 
improbability,  and  positive  indications  of  Marco's  ignorance 
of  Chinese,  in  no  respect  is  his  book  so  defective  as  in  regard 
to  Chinese  manners  and  peculiarities.  The  Great  Wall  is 
never  mentioned,  though  we  have  shown  reason  for  believing 
that  it  was  in  his  mind  when  one  passage  of  his  book  was 
dictated.-}-     The  use  of  Tea,  though  he  travelled  through  the 


*  The  map,  perhaps,  gives  too  favourable  an  idea  of  Marco's  geographical  con- 
ceptions. For  in  such  a  construction  much  has  to  be  supplied  for  which  there  are  no 
data,  and  that  is  apt  to  take  mould  from  modern  knowledge.  Just  as  in  the  book 
illustrations  of  ninety  years  ago  we  find  that  Princesses  of  Abyssinia,  damsels  of  Otaheitc, 
and  lieaulies  of  Mary  Stuart's  Court  have  all  somehow  a  savour  of  the  h^h  waists, 
low  foreheads,  and  tight  garments  of  l8fo. 

We  are  told  that  Piince  Pedro  of  Portugal  in  1426  received  from  the  Signoiyof 
Venice  a  map  which  was  supposed  to  be  either  an  original  or  a  copy  of  one  by  Marco 
Polo's  own  hand.  {.Majors  P,  Henry ^  p.  62.)  There  is  no  evidence  to  justify  any 
absolute  expression  of  disbelief;  and  if  any  map-maker  with  the  spirit  of  the  author 
of  the  Carta  Catalana  then  dwelt  in  Venice,  Polo  certainly  could  not  have  gone  to 
his  grave  uncatcchiscd.  But  I  should  suspect  the  map  to  have  been  a  copy  of  the 
old  one  that  existed  in  the  Sala  dello  Scudo  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

The  maps  now  to  be  seen  painted  on  the  walls  of  that  Hall,  and  on  which  Polo's 
route  is  marked,  are  not  of  any  great  interest.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  isth 
century  there  was  an  old  Descriptio  Orbis  sive  Mappamundus  in  the  Hall,  and  when 
the  apartment  was  renewed  n  1459  a  decree  of  the  Senate  ordered  that  such  a  map 
should  be  repainted  on  the  new  walls.  This  also  perished  by  a  fire  in  1483.  On  the 
motion  of  Kamusio,  in  the  next  century,  four  new  maps  were  painted.  These  had 
become  dingy  and  rag$;ed,  when,  in  1762,  the  Doge  Marco  Foscarini  caused  them  to 
be  renewed  by  the  painter  Francesco  Grisellini.  He  professed  to  have  adhered 
closely  to  the  old  maps,  but  he  certainly  did  not,  as  Morelli  testifies.  Eastern  Asia 
looks  as  if  based  on  a  work  of  Ramusio's  age,  but  Western  Asia  is  of  undoubtedly 
modern  character.    (See  Operetti  di  lacopo  Morelli y  Ven.  i8ao,  I.  299.) 

t  **  Humboldt  confirms  the  opinion  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  that  too 
much  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  authors.  He  adduces  three  important 
and  perfectly  undeniable  matters  of  fact,  as  to  which  no  evidence  is  to  be  found  where 
it  would  be  most  anticipated :  In  the  archives  of  Barcelona  no  trace  of  the  triumphal 
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Tea  districts  of  Fo-kien,  is  never  mentioned  ;  *  the  compressed 
ftet  of  the  women   and   the  employment  of  the  fishing  cor- 
morant  (both   mentioned  by  Friar  Odoric,   the   contemporary 
of  his   later  years),  artificial    egg-hatching,  printing  of  books 
(though  the  notice  of  this  art  seems   positively   challenged   in 
his   account  of  paper-money),  besides   a  score  of  remarkable 
arts  and  customs  which  one  would  have  expected  to  recur  to 
his    memory,  are  never  alluded  to.     Neither  does  he  speak  of 
the  great  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  writing.     It  is  diflRcult 
to    account    for    these    omissions,    especially    considering  the 
comparative   fulness  with  which  he  treats  the  manners  of  the 
Tartars  and  of  the  Southern  Hindoos ;  but  the  impression  re- 
mains that  his  associations  in  China  were  chiefly  with  foreigners. 
Wherever  the  place  he  speaks   of  had  a  Tartar  or   Persian 
name  he  uses  that  rather  than  the  Chinese  one.     Thus  Cathay, 
CambaluCy    Pulisanghin^    Tangut,    Chagatinor,    Saianfu,     Ken- 
jan/u,  TenduCy  Acbalec,  Carajan,  Zardandan,  Z  ay  ton,  Kemenfu, 
BriuSy    Caramoran,   Chorcha,  Juju,   are   all    Mongol,   Turki,   or 
Persian  forms,  though  all  have  Chinese  equivalents.f 

In  reference  to  the  then  recent  history  of  Asia,  Marco  is 
often  inaccurate,  eg.  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Chinghiz, 
in  the  list  of  his  successors,  and  in  his  statement  of  the  relation- 


entry  of  Columbas  into  that  city  ;  in  Marco  Polo  no  allusion  to  the  Chinese  Wall ;  in 
the  archives  of  Portugal  nothing  about  the  voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  the  service 
of  that  crown."  {Varnhagen  v.  Ense,  quoted  by  I  lay  ward,  Essays,  2nd  Ser.  I.  36.) 
See  regarding  the  Chinese  Wall  the  remarks  referred  to  alK)ve,  at  p.  292  of  this 
volame. 

*  [It  is  a  strange  fact  that  Polo  never  mentions  the  use  of  Tea  in  China,  although 
he  traveUed  through  the  Tea  districts  in  Fu  Kien,  and  lea  was  then  as  generally 
dmnk  by  the  Chinese  as  it  is  now.  It  is  mentioned  more  than  four  centuries  earlier 
by  the  Mohammedan  merchant  Soleyman,  who  visited  China  about  the  middle  of 
the  9U1  century.  He  sisdcs  {/ieinattd,  Relation  ties  Voyai^es  faits  par  les  Arabcs  et 
Its  Persons  dans  VInde  et  h  la  Chine,  1845,  I.  40):  "The  pet)ple  of  China  are 
aocastomed  to  use  as  a  beverage  an  infusion  of  a  plant,  which  ihoy  call  sakh,  and 
the  leaves  of  which  are  aromatic  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  considered  very  whole- 
aomc  This  plant  (the  leaves)  is  sold  in  all  the  cities  of  the  empire."  {fhetschneider. 
Nisi.  Bot,  Vise.  I.  p.  5.)— H.  C] 

t  It  is  probable  that  Persian,  which  had  long  lx*en  the  language  of  Turanian 
eoortSy  was  also  the  common  tongue  of  foreigners  at  that  of  the  Mongols.  Puli- 
Mmgkin  and  Zardanddn^  in  the  preceding  list,  are  pure  Persian.  So  are  several  of 
tlie  Oriental  phrases  noted  at  p.  84.  See  also  notes  on  Ondanique  and  Vernique 
Ht  pp.  93  and  3S4  of  this  volume,  on  Ta^uin  at  p.  448,  and  a  note  at  p.  gj  supra. 
The  nanaiivcs  of  Odoric,  and  others  of  the  early  travellers  to  Cathay,  afford  cor- 
loborative  examples.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  in  one  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Hftklayt  Series,  has  given  evidence  from  experience  that  Chinese  Mahomedans  still 
re  the  knowledge  of  numerous  Persian  words. 
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ship  between  notable  members  of  that  House.*  But  the  most 
perplexing  knot  in  the  whole  book  lies  in  the  interesting 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  Siege  of  Sayanfu  or  Siang-yang, 
during  the  subjugation  of  Southern  China  by  Kiibldi.  I  have 
entered  on  this  matter  in  the  notes  (vol.  ii.  p.  167),  and  will 
only  say  here  that  M.  Pauthier's  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  no 
solution,  being  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  story'  as  told 
by  Marco  himself,  and  that  I  see  none ;  though  I  have  so 
much  faith  in  Marco's  veracity  that  I  am  loath  to  believe  that 
the  facts  admit  of  no  reconciliation. 

Our  faint  attempt  to  appreciate  some  of  Marco's  qualities, 
as  gathered  from  his  work,  will  seem  far  below  the  very  high 
estimates  that  have  been  pronounced,  not  only  by  some  who 
have  delighted  rather  to  enlarge  upon  his  frame  than  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  his  work,f  but  also  by  persons 
whose  studies  and  opinions  have  been  worthy  of  all  respect 
Our  estimate,  however,  does  not  abate  a  jot  of  our  intense 
interest  in  his  Book  and  affection  for  his  memory.  And  we 
have  a  strong  feeling  that,  owing  partly  to  his  reticence,  and 
partly  to  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  the  Book  was 
committed  to  writing,  we  have  in  it  a  singularly  imperfect 
image  of  the  Man. 

72.  A  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  how  far  Polo's 
Was  Polo's  narrative,  at  least  in  its  expression,  was  modified  by 
SSyS?'*'  passing  under  the  pen  of  a  professed  litterateur 
t£^SCT*i?!e  ^^  somewhat  humble  claims,  such  as  Rusticiano 
Rusticiano?  ^^^ts.  Thc  casc  is  not  a  singular  one,  and  in  our 
own  day  the  ill-judged  use  of  such  assistance  has  been  fatal 
to  the  reputation  of  an  adventurous  Traveller. 

*  Compare  these  errors  with  like  errors  of  Herodotus,  e.g.^  rc^rding  the  con- 
spiracy of  thc  False  Smerdis.  (See  Rawlinson's  Introduction,  p.  55.)  There  is  a  curioai 
parallel  between  the  two  also  in  the  supposed  occasional  use  of  Oriental  state  records, 
as  in  Herodotus's  accounts  of  the  revenues  of  the  satrapies,  and  of  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
and  in  Marco  Polo's  account  of  Kinsay,  and  of  tlie  Kaan's  revenues.  (Vol.  ii 
pp.  185,  216.) 

+  An  example  is  seen  in  the  voluminous  Annali  Musulmani  of  G,  B,  RampclS^ 
Milan,  1825.  This  writer  speaks  of  thc  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  with  his  brother  q.vA 
uncle ;  declares  that  he  visited  Tipango  (j/V),  Java,  Ceylon,  and  the  Afalditvs^  cxA- 
lected  all  the  geographical  notions  of  his  age,  traversed  the  two  peninsulas  of  thc 
Indies,  examined  the  islands  of  Socotra,  Madagascar^  Sofala^  and  traversed  with 
philosophic  eye  the  regions  of  Zanguel)ar,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt !  and  so  forth 
(ix.  174).  And  whilst  Malte-Brun  bestows  on  Marco  the  sounding  and  ridiculous 
title  of  ^Uhe  Humboldt  of  the  13M  centuryj^  he  shows  little  real  accjuaintance  with 
his  Book.     (See  his  Pnfcis,  ed.  of  1836,  I.  551  se,fg.) 
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We  have,  however,  already  expressed  our  own  view  that  in 
he  Geographic  Text  we  have  the  nearest  possible  approach 

>  a  photographic  impression  of  Marco's  oral  narrative.  If 
licre  be  an  exception  to  this  we  should  seek  it  in  the  descrip- 
ons  of  battles,  in  which  we  find  the  narrator  to  fall  constantly 
ito  a  certain  vein  of  bombastic  commonplaces,  which  look 
ke  the  stock  phrases  of  a  professed  romancer,  and  which 
ideed  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  actual  phraseology 
f  certain  metrical  romances.*     Whether  this   feature  be  due 

>  Rusticiano  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
nything  of  the  same  character  in  a  cursory  inspection  of 
ome  of  his  romance-compilations.  Still  one  finds  it  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  our  sober  and  reticent  Messer  Marco 
ttcing  the  floor  of  his  Genoese  dungeon,  and  seven  times  over 
oiling  out  this  magniloquent  bombast,  with  suflRcient  delibera- 
ion  to  be  overtaken  by  the  pen  of  the  faithful  amanuensis ! 

73.  On  the  other  hand,  though  Marco,  who  had  left  home 
t  fifteen  years  of  age,  naturally  shows  very  few  signs  of  read- 
ig,  there  are  indications  that  he  had  read  romances,  ^^^^^^-^ 
specially    those  dealing   with    the    fabulous    adven-  b^d^h"" 
urcs  of  Alexander.  Romanc^^" 

To  these  he  refers  explicitly  or  tacitly  in  his  ^*^p'«*- 
otices  of  the  Irongate  and  of  Gog  and  Magog,  in  his  allu- 
bns  to  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with  Dariuss  daughter, 
id  to  the  battle  between  those  two  heroes,  and  in  his  repeated 
lention  of  the  Arbre  Sol  or  Arbre  Sec  on  the  Khorasan 
on  tier. 

The  key  to  these  allusions  is  to  be  found  in  that  Legen- 
uy  History  of  Alexander,  entirely  distinct  from  the  true 
storj'  of  the  Macedonian  Conqueror,  which  in  great  measure 
ok  the  place  of  jthe  latter  in  the  imagination  of  East  and 
est  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  This  fabulous  histor}' 
believed  to  be  of  Gra:co-Eg\'ptian  origin,  and  in  its  earliest 
tant  compiled  form,  in  the  Greek  of  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
n  be  traced  back  to  at  least  about  a.d.  200.  From  the  Greek 
;  marvels  spread  eastward  at  an  early  date ;  some  part  at 
1st  of  their  matter  was  known  to  Moses  of  Chorcne,  in  the 


•  See  for  example  vol.  i.  p.  338,  and  note  4  at  p.  341  ;  also  vol.  ii.  p.  103.  The 
Kriptions  in  the  style  referred  lo  recur  in  all  seven  times ;  but  most  of  them  (which 
e  in  Ikiok  IV.)  have  been  omitted  in  this  translation.   * 
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5th  century;*  they  u-ere    translated  into   Armenian,  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac;   and  were  reproduced  in  the   verses  of 
Firdusi  and  various  other  Persian  Poets ;  spreading  eventually 
even   to  the    Indian    Archipelago,  and    finding    utterance  in 
Malay  and  Siamese.     At  an  early  date  they   had   been  ren- 
dered into  Latin  by  Julius  Valerius ;   but  this  work  had  prob- 
ably been  lost  sight  of,  and   it  was   in  the  loth  century  that 
they  were  re-imported  from  Byzantium  to  Italy  by  the  Arch- 
priest   Leo,  who  had   gone  as  Envoy  to  the   Eastern   Capital 
from   John  Duke  of  Campania.f     Romantic  histories  on  this 
foundation,   in    verse  and   prose,   became  diffused    in   all  the 
languages    of  Western    Europe,    from  Spain   to   Scandinavia, 
rivalling  in  popularity  the  romantic  cycles  of  the  Round  Table 
or    of  Charlemagne.     Nor   did   this   popularity  cease   till  the 
1 6th  centur}'  was  well  advanced. 

The  heads  of  most  of  the  Mediaeval  Travellers  were 
crammed  with  these  fables  as  genuine  history.J  And  by  the 
help  of  that  community  of  legend  on  this  subject  which  they 
found  wherever  Mahomedan  literature  had  spread,  Alexander 
Magnus  was  to  be  traced  everywhere  in  Asia.  Friar  Odoric 
found  Tana,  near  Bombay,  to  be  the  veritable  City  of  King 
Porus  ;  John  Marignolli*s  vainglory  led  him  to  imitate  King 
Alexander  in  setting  up  a  marble  column  "in  the  comer  of 
the  world  over  against  Paradise,"  ue,  somewhere  on  the  coast 
of  Travancore ;  whilst  Sir  John  Maundevile,  with  a  cheaper 
ambition,  borrowed  wonders  from  the  Travels  of  Alexander 
to  adorn  his  own.  Nay,  even  in  after  days,  when  the  Portu- 
guese stumbled  with  amazement  on  those  vast  ruins  in  Cam- 
boja,  which  have  so  lately  become  familiar  to  us  through  the 
works  of  Mouhot,  Thomson,  and  Garnier,  they  ascribed  them 
to  Alexander.  § 

Prominent  in  all  these  stories  is  the  tale  of  Alexander's 
shutting  up  a  score  of  impure  nations,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Gog  and   Magog,  within  a  barrier  of  impassable  moun- 


*  [On  the  subject  of  Moses  of  Chorcne  and  his  works,  I  must  refer  to  the  clever 
researches  of  the  late  Auguste  Carri^re,  Professor  of  Armenian  at  the  £cole  des 
I^ngues  Orientalcs. — H.C.] 

t  Zacher^  Forschungen  zur  Critik,  6r*f.,  der  Alexander sage^  lialle,  1 867,  p.  108. 

X  Even  so  sagacious  a  man  as  Roger  Bacon  quotes  the  fabulous  letter  of  Alexander 
to  Aristotle  as  authentic.     {0pm  Majus^  p.  137.) 

g  y.  As,  s^T.  VI.  torn,  xviii.  p.  352. 
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Bins,  there  to  await  the  latter  days ;  a  legend  with  which  the 
Ifaturbed  mind  of  Europe  not  unnaturally  connected  that 
ataclysm  of  unheard-of  Pagans  that  seemed  about  to  deluge 
Christendom  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  In 
stories  also  the  beautiful  Roxana,  who  becomes  the 
of  Alexander,  is  Darius' s  daughter,  bequeathed  to  his 
nns  by  the  dying  monarch.  Conspicuous  among  them  again 
I  the  Legend  of  the  Oracular  Trees  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
'hich  with  audible  voice  foretell  the  place  and  manner  of 
Jexander's  death.  With  this  Alexandrian  legend  some  of 
ic  later  forms  of  the  story  had  mixed  up  one  of  Christian 
rigin  about  the  Dry  Tree,  UArbre  Sec.  And  they  had  also 
idopted  the  Oriental  story  of  the  Land  of  Darkness  and  the 
node  of  escape  from  it,  which  Polo  relates  at  p.  484  of  vol.  ii. 
74.  We  have  seen  in  the  most  probable  interpretation  of 
lie  nickname  Milioni  that  Polo's  popular  reputation  in  his 
ifetime  was  of  a  questionable  kind  ;  and  a  contem-  injustice 
sorary  chronicler,  already  quoted,  has  told  us  how  on  PoIo.   sin. 

•        iiiii'-T'  ti  1  II  •  eular  modem 

US  death-bed  the  Iraveller  was  begged  by  anxious  instance. 
fiends  to  retract  his  extraordinary  stories.*  A  little  later  one 
vho  copied  the  Book  "/^r  passare  tempo  e  vialinconia''  says 
rankly  that  he  puts  no  faith  in  it.f  Sir  Thomas  Brown  is 
x>ntent  "  to  carry  a  wary  eye  "  in  reading  "  Paulus  Venetus  "  ; 
Hit  others  of  our  countrymen  in  the  last  century  express 
itrong  doubts  whether  he  ever  was  in  Tartary  or  China.J 
Vlarden's  edition  might  well  have  extinguished  the  last  sparks 
)f  scepticism.§  Hammer  meant  praise  in  calling  Polo  ''' der 
VaUr  orientalischer  Hodogetikl'  in  spite  of  the  uncouthness  of 

*  Sec  passage  from  Jacopo  d'Acqui,  supra ^  p.  ^4- 

t  It  is  the  transcriber  of  one  of  the  Florence  MSS.  who  appends  this  terminal 
lOCe,  worthy  of  Mrs.  Nickleby : — "Here  ends  the  Book  of  Mcsser  M.  P.  of  Venice, 
nittcn  Hith  mine  own  hand  by  me  Amalio  lionaguisi  when  Podestd  of  Cicrrelo  Giiidi, 
0  get  rid  of  time  and  ennui.  The  conlenls  seem  to  me  incredible  things,  not  lies 
o  much  as  miracles ;  and  it  may  be  all  very  true  what  he  says,  but  I  don't  lx.'lieve 
t ;  though  to  be  sore  throughout  the  world  very  different  things  are  found  in  different 
onntries.  But  these  things,  it  has  seemed  to  me  in  copying,  are  entertaining  enough, 
mt  not  things  to  l^elieve  or  put  any  faith  in ;  that  at  least  is  my  opinion.  And  I 
inished  copying  this  at  Cicrreto  aforesaid,  I2th  November,  a.d.  1392." 

%   Viiii^ar  Errors^  Bk.  I.  ch.  viii.  ;  AstUys  VoyageSy  IV.  583. 

I  A  few  years  before  Marsdcn's  publication,  the  Historical  branch  of  the  R.  S.  of 
IcieDce  at  Gottingen  appears  to  have  put  forth  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  Essay  the 
iCOgraphy  of  the  Traveb  of  Carpini,  Rubiuquis,  and  especially  of  Marco  Polo.  (See 
1,  of  M.  PolOy  by  Zur/a,  in  ColUzione  di  ViU  e  Kitraiti  W  Ilius/ri  Italiani.  Pad. 
816.) 
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the  eulogy.  But  another  grave  German  writer,  ten  yean 
after  Marsden's  publication,  put  forth  in  a  serious  book  that 
the  whole  story  was  a  clumsy  imposture !  * 


XII.  Contemporary  Recognition  of  Polo  and  his  Book. 

75.  But  we  must   return   for  a  little   to   Polo*s   own  timci 
,,    ,         Ramusio   states,  as   we  have  seen,   that   immediatdy 

How  far 

was  there      after  the  first  commission  of  Polo's  narrative  to  writiitf 

diffusion  of 

his  SSl'Jii"    ^^^  Latin  as  he  imagined),  many  copies  of  it  were  maac^ 
it  was  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  in  a  few 
months  all  Italy  was  full  of  it. 

The  few  facts  that  we  can  collect  do  not  justify  this  view  of 
the  rapid  and  diffused  renown  of  the  Traveller  and  his  Book. 
The  number  of  MSS.  of  the  latter  dating  from  the  14th  century 
is  no  doubt  considerable,  but  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  of 
Pipino's  condensed  Latin  Translation,  which  was  not  put  forth, 
if  we  can  trust  Ramusio,  till  1320,  and  certainly  not  much  earlier. 
The  whole  number  of  MSS.  in  various  languages  that  we  have 
been  able  to  register,  amounts  to  about  eighty.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  statistical  data  as  to  the  comparative  number 
of  copies   of    different  works    existing    in    manuscript.    With 


*  See  Stddtewesen  (Us  Mittelalters^  by  K,  D,  HuUmcamy  Bonn,  1829,  voL  iv. 

After  speaking  of  the  Missions  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  St  Lewis,  this  author 
sketches  the  Travels  of  the   Polos,  and  then  proceeds: — "Such  are  the  clumsily 
compiled  contents  of   this   ecclesiastical  fiction   {Kirchengeschichtlichen  Dichtunii 
disguised  as  a  Book  of  Travels,  a  thing  devised  generally  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
but  specially  in  the  interests  of  the  Clergy  and  of  Trade.  .  .  .     This  compiler's 
aim   was  analogous  to   that   of  the   inventor    of  the   Song  of  Roland,   to  kindle 
enthusiasm  for  the  conversion  of  the  Mongols,  and  so  10  facilitate  commerce  through 
their  dominions.  .  .  .     Assuredly  the   Poli  never  got  further  than  Great  Bucharia, 
which  was   then   reached   by  many  Italian   Travellers.      What  they    have  related 
of  the  regions  of  the  Mongol  Empire  lying  further  east  consists  merely  of  recol- 
lections of  the  bazaar  and  travel-talk  of  traders  from   those  countries ;   whilst  the 
notices  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia,   are  borrowed  from  Arabic  Works. 
The  compiler  no  doubt  carries  his  audacity  in  fiction  a  long  way,  when  he  makes 
his  hero  Marcus  assert  that  he  had  been  seventeen  years  in  Kiibldi's  service,"  etc 
etc.  (pp.  360-362). 

In  the  French  edition  of  MalcoMs  History  0/  Persia  (II.  141),  Marco  is  styled 
*^pritre  Vemh'en" !  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  due  to  Sir  John  or  to  the 
translator. 

[Polo  is  also  called  "a  Venetian  Priest,"  in  a  note,  vol.  i.,  p.  409,  of  the  original 
edition  of  London,  1815,  2  vols.,  4to. — li.  C] 
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Dante's  great  Poem,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  close  upon  500 
MSS.,*  comparison  would  be  inappropriate.  But  of  the  Travels 
>f  Friar  Odoric,  a  poor  work  indeed  beside  Marco  Polo's,  I 
TBckoned  thirty-nine  MSS.,  and  could  now  add  at  least  three 
nore  to  the  list.  [I  described  seventy-three  in  my  edition  of 
Odoric, — H.  C]  Also  I  find  that  of  the  nearly  contemporary  work 
rf  Brunetto  Latini,  the  Tresor,  a  sort  of  condensed  Encyclopaedia 
of  knowledge,  but  a  work  which  one  would  scarcely  have  expected 
tos^^proach  the  popularity  of  Polo's  Book,  the  Editor  enumerates 
lome  fifty  MSS.  And  from  the  great  frequency  with  which  one 
encounters  in  Catalogues  both  MSS.  and  early  printed  editions 
of  Sir  John  Maundevile,  I  should  suppose  that  the  lying  wonders 
of  our  English  Knight  had  a  far  greater  popularity  and  more 
extensive  diffusion  than  the  veracious  and  more  sober  marvels  of 
Polo.f  To  Southern  Italy  Polo's  popularity  certainly  does  not 
seem  at  any  time  to  have  extended.  I  cannot  learn  that  any 
MS.  of  his  Book  exists  in  any  Library  of  the  late  Kingdom  of 
Naples  or  in  Sicily.J 

Dante,  who  lived  for  twenty-three  years  after  Marco's  work 


*  See  Ferrazziy  Mautieii  Dantescay  Kassaim,  1S65,  p.  729. 

t  In  Quaritch's  catalogue  for  Nov.  1870  there  is  only  one  old  edition  of  Polo; 
there  are  nine  of  Maundevile.  In  1839  there  were  nineteen  MSS.  of  the  latter 
lothor  caialogtted  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  There  are  now  only  six  of  Marco 
Polo.  At  least  twenty-five  editions  of  Maundevile  and  only  five  of  Polo  were 
printed  in  the  15th  century. 

X  I  have  made  personal  enquiry  at  the  National  Libraries  of  Naples  and  Palermo, 
It  the  Communal  Library  in  the  latter  city,  and  at  the  Benedictine  Libraries  of  Monte 
Cftssino,  Monreale,  S.  Martino,  and  Catania. 

In  the  15th   century,  when  Polo's   IkwIc   liad   become  more  generally  diffused 
pe  find  three  copies  of  it  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
at  the  Louvre  in  1423,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  estimates  of  value  arc  curious.     They  are  in  sols  parisis^  which  we  shall  not 
very  wrongly  at  a  shilling  each  : — 


"No.    295.     Item.    Marcus   Paulus ;   en   ung  cahier  escript  tie  Ictlre  fornUCy   en 

fran^oiSf  d  deux  coulombes,     Commt.  oti  ii*- Jo.  *  deux  frcr».'s  prescheurs,' ^/ 

ou  derrenier  *  que  sa  arrieres.*     X.  s.  p. 

•  ♦  • 

"No.  334.  //ew.  Marcus  Paulus.  Couzert  lie  drapd'^or^  bicn  csitipt  or»  enlumin^^ 
de  lettre  de  forme  enfran^ois,  H  deux  coulombes.  Co/unit,  ou  ii*-  fol.  ;  *  il  fut 
Roys,'  &*  014  derrenier  *  propremen,'  d  deux  fermouers  de  laton.      XV.  s.  p. 


« 


No.  336.     Item.  Marcus  Paulus  ;    non  fnlumim'y  escript  en  paiii^ois^  de  lettre  de 
forme.     Commt.  ou  i^-  fo.  *  vocala  moult  grant,'  Gr"  ou  derrenier  'ilec  dist  il.* 
Convert  de  cuir  blanc^  cL  deux  fermouers  de  laton.     XI f.  s.  /.'* 

{Inventaire  de  la  lUbliotklt/ue    du   A'oi  Charles   VI. ^   etc, 
Paris,  Society  des  Bibliophiles,  1867.) 
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was  written,  and  who  touches  so  many  things  in  the  seen  and 
Lir.seer  \Vv.»rId<,  ne\cr  alludes  to  Polo,  nor  I  think  to  an)'thing 
that  can  be  connected  with  his  Book.  I  believe  that  no  mention 
of  CiirKiMY  occurs  in  the  Drz-ima  Commeiiia.  That  distant  r^ioa 
is  indeed  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  poems  of  a  humUcr 
C'.»ntemp<.»ran-.  Francesco  da  Barberino,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
his  allusions  besides  this  name  to  suggest  any  knowledge  of 
Polo's  work.* 

Neither  can  I  discoN-er  anv  trace  of  Polo  or  his  work  in  that 
of  his  contemporary-  and  countr\Tnan,  Marino  Sanudo  the  Elder, 
th')uc;h  this  worthy  is  well  acquainted  with  the  somewhat  later 
wurk  of  Hay  ton,  and  many  of  the  subjects  which  he  touches  in 
his  own  book  would  seem  to  challenge  a  reference  to  Marco's 
labours. 

76.  Of  contemporary-  or  nearly  contemporar>'   references  to 

^  our  Traveller  bv  name,  the  following  are  all  that  I  can 

rar>  efcr-    produce,  and  none  of  them  are  new. 

cncc^  to  *  ' 

^"•^  First  there  is  the  notice  regarding  his  presentation 

of  his  book  to  Thibault  de  Cepoy,  of  which  we  need  say  no  more 
{supra,  p.  6S). 

Next  there  is  the  Preface  to  Friar  Pipino's  Translation,  which 
we  give  at  length  in  the  Appendix  (E)  to-  these  notices.  The 
phraseology  of  this  appears  to  imply  that  Marco  was  still  alive, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  date  assigned  to  the  work  by  Ramusia    j 


*  See  Del  Resp;^imento  e  de'  Costumi  dcUe  domu  di  Messer  Francesco  da  Barbeiino% 
Koma,  1S15,  pp.  166  and  271.     The  latter  passage  runs  thus,  on  Slavery: — 

'*  E  fu  indutta  prima  da  N06, 
E  fu  cagion  lo  vin,  perchi  si  ^^e ! 
Ch'  cgli  c  un  paese,  dove 
Son  mohi  .sen-i  in  parte  di  Cathay : 
Che  per  questa  cagione 
Hanno  a  nimico  il  vino, 
E  non  ne  been,  nfc  voglion  vedere. " 

The  author  was  l>om  the  year  l>efore  Dante  (1264),  and  though  he  lived  lo  1348  it 
is  pro) able  that  the  poems  in  question  were  written  in  his  earlier  years.  Cathay  wrs 
no  doubt  known  by  dim  repute  long  before  the  final  return  of  the  Polos,  both  through 
the  original  journey  of  Nicolo  and  Maffoo,  and  by  information  gathered  by  the 
Missionary  Friars.  Indeed,  in  1278  Pope  Nicolas  III.,  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion said  to  have  come  from  Abaka  Khan  of  Persia,  that  Kubldi  was  a  baptised 
Christian,  sent  a  party  of  Franciscans  with  a  long  letter  to  the  Kaan  Quabley,  as  be  is 
termed.  They  never  seem  to  have  reached  their  destination.  And  in  1289  Nicolas  IV. 
entrusted  a  similar  mission  to  Friar  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  which  eventually  led  lo 
very  tangible  results.  Neither  of  the  Papal  letters,  however,  mentions  Cathay,  (Sec 
Alosheim^  App.  pp.  76  and  94. ) 
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.Sifrino  was  also  the  author  of  a  Chronicle,  of  which  a  part  was 
-^vinted  by  Muratori,  and  this  contains  chapters  on  the  Tartar 
the  destruction  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  etc., 
from  Polo.  A  passage  not  printed  by  Muratori  has 
extracted  by  Prof.  Bianconi  from  a  MS.  of  this  Chronicle 
the  Modena  Library,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 


u 


The  matters  which  follow,  concerning  the  magnificence  of  the  Tartar 

jrors,  whom  in  their  language  they  call  Cham  as  we  have  said,  are 

vdated  by  Marcus  Paulus  the  Venetian  in  a  certain  Book  of  his  which  has 

been   translated  by  me  into   Latin    out    of   the    Lombard ic    Vernacular. 

UaviDg  gained  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  himself  and  become  attached 

to  his  service,  he  passed  nearly  27  years  in  the  Tartar  countries.' 


»♦ 


Again  we  have  that  mention  of  Marco  by  Friar  Jacopo 
d'Acqui,  which  we  have  quoted  in  connection  with  his  capture  by 
the  Genoese,  at  p.  5-^.f  And  the  Florentine  historian  GIOVANNI 
VlLLANI,J  when  alluding  to  the  Tartars,  says : — 

^  Let  him  who  would  make  full  acquaintance  with  their  history  examine 
the  book  of  Friar  Hay  ton,  Lord  of  Colcos  in  Armenia,  which  he  made  at 
the  instance  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  and  also  the  Book  called  Mi  Hone  which 
was  made  by  Messer  Marco  Polo  of  Venice,  who  tells  much  about  their 
power  and  dominion,  having  spent  a  long  time  among  them.  And  so  let 
OS  quit  the  Tartars  and  return  to  our  subject,  the  History  of  Florence."§ 

yy.  Lastly,  we  learn   from  a  curious   passage  in  a  medical 
work  by  PlETRO  OF  Abano,  a  celebrated  physician  and  philo 
sopher,  and  a  man  of  Polo's   own  generation,  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted   with   the  Traveller.     In   a  te.ni>orar>- 
discussion  on  the  old  notion  of  the  non-habit  ability  of 
the  Equatorial  regions,  which  Pictro  controverts,  he  saysrij 


•  Sec  Muraiorif  IX.  583,  seqg.  ;  Bianconi,  Mem.  I.  p.  37. 

t  This  Friar  makes  a  strange  hotch-potch  of  what  he  had  read,  e,^^.  :  **  The  Tartars, 
when  they  came  out  of  the  mountains,  made  them  a  king,  viz.,  the  son  of  Trcster 
John,  who  is  thus  vulgarly  termed   Vctulus  de  la  Montagnar'     {Mon.  Hist,  Pair. 

Script.  III.  1557  ) 

X  G.  Villani  died  in  the  great  plague  of  1348.  But  his  lx>ok  was  l)egun  soon  after 
Marco's  was  written,  for  he  states  that  it  was  the  sight  of  the  memorials  of  greatness 
which  he  witnessed  at  Rome,  during  the  Jubilee  of  13CO,  that  put  it  into  his  head  to 
write  the  history  of  the  rising  glories  of  Florence,  and  that  he  began  the  work  after 
his  return  home.     (Bk.  VIII.  ch.  36.)  §  Book  V.  ch.  29. 

n  Petri  Apanensis  Medici  ac  Philosophi  CeUbcrrimi,  Conciliator^  Venice,  152 1, 
foL  97.  Peter  was  bom  in  1250  at  Abano,  near  Padua,  and  was  Trtifessor  of 
Mcdidne  at  the  University  in  the  latter  city.  lie  twice  fell  into  the  claws  of  the 
Unlioly  Oflice,  and  only  escaped  them  by  death  in  1 3 16. 


*  - 
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Sur  Ai  tVf  AniarciK-  as  skctdwd 


**  In  ihe  countrx*  of  the  ZlNGHi  there  is  seen  a  star  as  big  as  a  sad. 

I  know  a  nian  who  has  seen  it,  and  be 
told  mc  it  had  a  faint  %ht  likea^xece 
of  a  cloud,  and  is  always  in  the  south.' 
1  have  been  told  of  this  and  other 
matters  by  Marco  the  Venetian,  the 
most  extensive  traveller  and  the  most 
diligent  inquirer  whom  I  have  c\tr 
known.  He  saw  this  same  star  under 
the  Antarctic  ;  he  described  it  as 
having  a  great  tail,  and  drew  a  ^^at 
of  it  thus.  He  also  told  me  that  he 
saw  the  Antarctic  Pole  at  an  altitude 
above  the  earth  apparently  equal  to  the 
le:\-:h  of  a  s<^ldier>  lance,  whilst  the  Arctic  Pole  was  as  much  below  the 
hvT  I'll.  'Tis  froiii  that  place,  he  says,  that  they  export  to  us  camphor, 
l:^^n-al<»e>,  and  bi.i:.l.  He  says  the  heat  there  is  intense,  and  the  habita- 
i'.on>  ku.  Aiui  these  ihinj;s  he  witnessed  in  a  certain  island  at  which  he 
arr:\t\i  by  Sia.  Ho  tclU  me  also  that  there  arc  (wild  ?)  men  there,  and 
al>v>  re::.t:n  \cry  j^rcat  rams  that  have  ver>- coarse  and  stiff  wool  just  bTse 
the  bristles  of  our  piiis."^ 

In  addition  to  these  five  I  know  no  other  contem- 
pv>rar\-  references  to  Polo,  nor  indeed  any  other  within 
the  14th  century,  thoui^h  such  there  must  surely  be,  excepting  in 
a  Chronicle  written  after  the  middle  of  that  centurj'  by  JOHN  of 

The  great  Magell.ir.ic  vloi:d  ?  In  the  .iccoiini  «»f  Vinceni  Yanez  Pinion's  Voyage 
i«i  ihe  S.W.  in  I4(>9  as  given  in  Ramusio  \III.  15)  after  Pietro  Martire  d'Anghierii, 
it  i-4  Niiil  :  —  **  Taking  the  asirolal>e  in  haml,  and  ascertaining  the  Antarctic  Pole, 
thev  did  not  ^k•e  anv  ^lar  like  i»ur  Pole  Si.ir  ;  but  thev  relatetl  that  thev  saw  another 
ni.mner  of  siais  very  ditVcrent  fmm  i>ur>.  and  which  tliey  could  not  clearly  discern 
lK.*oau>e  of  a  certain  dinuu-ss  which  diffuseil  itself  about  ihase  stars,  and  obstructed 
the  view  of  iheni.'*  A1m»  the  Kaehh  niaiiners  told  Lieuteruint  I-ecch  that  midway  to 
ZanziUir  there  was  a  town  ^?)  called  Marethee,  where  the  North  Pole  Star  sinks 
l)elow  the  hi>ri/i»n,  and  they  steer  by  a  JiAid  cloud  in  the  heai'tns,  ( Bom liay  Govt 
Selections,  No.  X\'.  N.S.  p.  215.) 

The  great  Magellan  cloud  is  meniiiuied  by  an  old  Arab  writer  as  a  white  blotch 
at  the  foot  ot  Canopus,  visible  in  the  Tehama  along  the  Kcxl  Sea,  but  not  in 
Xejd  or  'Irak.  Humboldt,  in  tjuoting  this,  calculates  that  in  A.D.  1000  the 
Great  Magellan  would  have  been  visible  at  Aden  some  degrees  above  the  horizon. 
{E A  a  nun,  \'.  235.) 

t  [It  is  curious  that  this  figure  is  almost  exactly  that  which  among  oriental  carpcu 
is  calletl  a  ** cloud."  I  have  heard  the  term  so  applied  by  Vincent  Robinson.  It 
often  appears  in  old  Persian  carpets,  and  also  in  Chinese  designs.  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke 
tells  me  it  is  called  mbula  in  heraldry;  it  is  also  called  in  Chinese  by  a  term  signifying 
cloud  ;  in  Persian,  by  a  term  which  he  called  silen-i-khitaiy  but  of  tliis  I  can  make 
nothing. — MS.  Xotv  fty  1 '///«■.] 

X  This  pass;ige  contains  {xiints  that  are  omitted  in  IN^lo's  Ixwk,  besides  the  draw- 
ing implied  to  be  from  Marco's  <iwn  hand  I  'ihe  i.sland  is  of  course  Sumatra.  The 
animal  is  jxTrhaps  the  |)eculiar  Sumalran  wild-guit,  figured  by  Marsdcn,  the  hair 
of  which  on  the  back  is  *' coarse  and  strong,  almost  like  bristles.'*  {Sumatra,  p.  1 1 5.) 
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Vpres,  Abbot  of  St.  Bertin,  otherwise  known  as  Friar  John  the 
Long,  and  himself  a  person  of  ver>'  high  merit  in  the  histor}^  of 
Travel,  as  a  precursor  of  the  Ramusios,  Hakluyts  and  Purchases, 
br  he  collected  together  and  translated  (when  needful)  into 
French  all  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Eastern  Travel  and 
jcography  produced  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own.* 
[n  his  Chronicle  the  Abbot  speaks  at  some  length  of  the 
idventures  of  the  Polo  Family,  concluding  with  a  passage  to 
iirhich  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  : 

"And  so  Messers  Nicolaus  and  Maffeus,  with  certain  Tartars,  were 
sent  a  second  time  to  these  parts  ;  but  Marcus  Pauli  was  retained  by  the 
Bmperor  and  employed  in  his  military  service,  abiding  with  him  for  a 
space  of  27  years.  And  the  Cham,  on  account  of  his  a])ility  despatched 
lixn  upon  affairs  of  his  to  various  parts  of  Tartary  and  India  and  the 
Islands,  on  which  journeys  he  beheld  many  of  the  marvels  of  those  regions. 
And  concerning  these  he  .iftcrwards  composed  a  book  in  the  French  ver- 
nacular, which  said  Hook  of  Marvels,  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  we  do 
possess."    iThcsaur,  Not.  Anecdot.  III.  747.) 

78.  There  is,  however,  a  notable  woxV  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
rather   early  date   in  the   14th   centur\',  and   which,   though  it 
contains   no    reference   to   Polo    b\'   name,   shows   a   thorough 
acquaintance  with  his  book,  and  borrows  themes  largcl}-  from  it. 
This  is  the  poetical  Romance  of  Rauduin  de  Sebourc,  Curious 
an  exceedingly  clever  and  vivacious  production,  par-  frumPoio 
taking     largely     of     that     bantering,     half- mocking  Romuuceof 
spirit  which  is,  I   believe,  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Sciwui. . 


•  A  splendid  cxaun-'lc  •»:'  Abbui  Ji»lm'.-»  C'»llci'fi«in  is  the  IJvrc  des  JA /tv/V/W  of  llie 
Great  French  Library  (No.  iS  in  our  .-///.  F.),  This  conluins  Tnlu,  Odoric,  William 
of  Boldcn.seI,  the  Ii<K.ik  of  the  Kslalc  of  the  Circal  Kaan  by  liic  Archbishop  of 
Soltania,  Mauiidcvilc,  Ilayton,  and  KicoKl  of  Monlccn^ce,  of  >\hich  all  but  Tulo  and 
Manndcvile  arc  French  versions  by  this  excellent  Long  John.  A  li>t  <'f  the  I'olo 
miniatures  is  given  in  App,  F.  of  this  Kdiiion,  p.  527. 

It  i«i  a  question  for  which  there  is  sullicicnt  ground,  whether  tlie  i'ei>ian  Historians 
kashiduddin  and  Wassaf,  one  <ir  other  or  lx»lh,  di<l  not  derixe  certain  inr'»rniati<^>n 
that  api>ears  in  their  histories,  from  Murco  Polo  personally,  lie  having  s]x:nl  many 
Diontiis  in  PerMa,  and  at  the  Court  c)f  Tabriz,  when  eitlier  or  Ijolh  may  have  been 
there.  Such  {assages  as  tliat  alxmt  the  Collon-trees  of  (lu/.erat  (vol.  ii.  p.  393,  and 
note),  those  alij^ul  the  horse  trade  with  .Maaliar(id.  p.  340,  and  note),  al>out  the  brother- 
kings  of  that  country  (id.  p.  331),  alwut  the  naked  sava;;es  of  Necuveram  (id. 
pL  506),  alK>ut  the  wild  iH?opIe  of  Sumatni  calling  themselves  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan 
(id.  pp.  285,  292,  293,  299),  have  so  stmng  a  resemblance  to  parallel  fxissiiges  in  one 
or  both  of  the  aljtive  historians,  as  given  in  the  first  and  tiiird  volumes  of  Klliol,  that 
the  proLeibility,  at  lexst,  of  the  I'er^ian  writers  having  derived  their  information  fro.n 
Polo  might  be  fairly  maintained. 

VOL.  L  p 
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later  medixval  French  Romances.*  Bauduin  is  a  knight  who^ 
after  a  verj'  wild  and  loose  youth,  goes  through  an  extraordinary 
series  of  adventures,  displaying  great  faith  and  courage,  and 
eventually  becomes  King  of  Jerusalem.  I  will  cite  some  of  the 
traits  evidentlv  derived  from  our  Traveller,  which  I  have  met 
with  in  a  short  examination  of  this  curious  work. 

Bauduin,  embarked  on  a  dromond  in  the  Indian  Sea,  is 
wrecked  in  the  territory  of  Baudas,  and  near  a  city  called  Falise^ 
which  stands  on  the  River  of  Baudas.  The  people  of  this  dty 
were  an  unbelieving  race. 

"  II  ne  creoicnt  Dieu,  Mahon,  n^  Tcrvogant, 
Ydole,  cruch^fis,  doable,  n^  tirant."     P.  300. 

Their  only  belief  was  this,  that  when  a  man  died  a  great  fire 
should  be  made  beside  his  tomb,  in  which  should  be  burned  all 
his  clothes,  arms,  and  necessary  furniture,  whilst  his  horse 
and  ser\-ant  should  be  put  to  death,  and  then  the  dead  man 
would  have  the  benefit  of  all  these  useful  properties  in  the  other 
world.f     Moreover,  if  it  was  the  king  that  died — 

'*  S^  ii  rois  de  la  terre  i  aloit  trespassant, 

♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Si  fasoit-on  tuer,  .viij.  jour  en  un  tenant, 

Tout  chiaus  c'on  encontroit  par  la  chite  passant, 

Pour  tenir  compaingnie  leur  s^gnor  soffisant. 

Telle  estoit  le  cr^anche  ou  pais  dont  je  cant !  "J    P.  301. 

l^audin  arrives  when  the  king  has  been  dead  three  days,  and 
through  dread  of  this  custom  all  the  people  of  the  city  are  shut 
up  in  their  houses.  He  enters  an  inn,  and  helps  himself  to  a 
vast  repast,  having  been  fasting  for  three  days.  He  is  then 
seized  and  carried  before  the  king,  Polibans  by  name.  \Vc 
might  have  quoted  this  prince  at  p.  8y  as  an  instance  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  French  tongue: 

"Polibans  sot  Fransois,  car  on  le  doctrina : 
j.  renoics  de  Franche.  vij.  ans  i  demora, 
Qui  Ii  aprist  Fransois,  si  que  bel  en  parla."    P.  30^). 


*  Li  Romans  de  Bauduin  de  Sebourc  III*  Roy  de  Jh&usctle/n ;  I'ocuic  du 
XIVc  Siccle  ;  Valenciennes,  1841.  2  vols.  Svo.  I  was  indebted  to  two  references 
of  M.  Pauthier's  for  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  work.  lie  cites  the  legends 
of  the  Mountain,  and  of  the  Stone  of  the  Saracens  from  an  abstract,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  consulted  the  work  itself,  nor  to  have  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  its 
l)orrowings  from  Marco  Polo.  lA.  Gdnin,  from  whose  account  Pauthicr  quotes, 
ascrilH!s  the  poem  to  an  early  date  after  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fair  (1314).  See 
Pauthier,  pp.  57,  58,  and  1 40. 

+  Sec  Polo,  vol.  i.  p.  204,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  X  See  Polo,  vol.  i.  p.  246, 
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iuin  exclaims  af^ainst  their  barbarous  belief,  and  declares 
Christian  doctrine  to  the  king,  who  acknowledges  good 
ts  in  it,  but  concludes  : 

"  Vassaus,  dist  Polibans,  k  le  chi^re  hardic, 
Jk  ne  crerrai  vou  Dieux,  k  nul  jour  de  ma  vie  ; 
N^  vostre  Loy  ne  vaut  une  pomme  pourie  ! "     P.  31 1. 

duin  proposes  to  prove  his  Faith  by  fighting  the  prince,  him- 
unarmed,  the  latter  with  all  his  arms.  The  prince  agrees, 
is  rather  dismayed  at  Bauduin's  confidence,  and  desires  his 
wers,  in  case  of  his  o\^ti  death,  to  burn  with  him  horses, 
5ur,  etc.,  asking  at  the  same  time  which  of  them  would  con- 
to  burn  along  with  him,  in  order  to  be  his  companions  in 
>ther  world : 

"  Li  en  i  ot.  ij^  dont  cascuns  s'escria  : 

"  Nous  morons  volentiers,  quant  vo  corps  mort  sara  I  ^'*     P.  313. 

iuin's  prayer  for  help  is  miraculously  granted  ;  Polibans  is 
en,  and  converted  by  a  vision.  He  tells  Bauduin  that  in 
leighbourhood,  beyond  Baudas— 

"  ou.  V.  licwes,  ou.  vi. 
Che  un  felles  princhcs,  orjjocHicus  ct  dcspis  ; 
I)c  la  Rougc-Montaingne  est  Princhcs  et  Marchis. 
Or  vous  dirai  comment  il  a  scs  gens  nouris  : 

Je  vous  di  que  chius  Roys  a  fait  un  Paradis 
Tant  noble  ct  graticus,  cl  plain  dc  tels  d^liis, 
♦  «  ♦  ♦  * 

Car  en  chc  Paradis  est  un  riex  cstablis, 
Qui  sc  partist  en  trois,  en  che  noble  pourpris  : 
En  Tun  coert  li  cl.ir^s,  d'espiscs  bien  gainis  ; 
Et  en  I'autre  li  mics,  qui  les  a  resouft'is  ; 
Et  li  vins  di  picumcnt  i  qucurt  par  droit  avis — 
♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

II  n  i  ventc,  ne  gcle.     Che  lies  est  de  saniis, 

De  riches  dras  de  soie,  bien  ouvrcs  a  devis. 

Kt  avcukes  lout  <.he  que  jc  i:hi  vous  devis, 

I  a.  ij"'  puchellcs  qui  moult  out  cIlt  Ics  vi?, 

Carolans  et  tresquans,  menans  gales  el  ris. 

Et  si  est  li  dicucssc,  dame  ct  suppcllaiis, 

Qui  doctrine  Ics  autres  ct  en  fais  ct  en  dis, 

Cellc  est  la  fillc  au  Roy  con  dist  dcs  Hiius-Assi^."'  \    Pp.  319-3-0- 


•  Sex*  i'oK>,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^y). 

t  See  Polo,  vol.  i.  p.  140.     Has  his  hi  has  gui  altered  into  JJaus  Assis. 
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This  Lady  Ivorine,  the  Old  Man's  daughter,  is  described  amo!? 
other  points  as  having — 

*'  Lcs  icx  vairs  com  faucons,  nobles  et  ajjentis.***     P.  320. 

The  King  uf  the  Mountain  collects  all  the  young  mah 
children  of  the  countr)',  and  has  them  brought  up  for  nine  or  to 
vcars : 

"  Dcdcns  un  lieu  oscur :  L\  les  met -on  toudis 
Aveiikcs  males  bestes  ;  kiens,  et  cas,  ct  sons, 
Culo^res,  et  lisaerdes,  escorpions  petis. 
\.\  endroit  ne  pent  nuls  avoir  joie,  n^  ris."     Pp.  320-32L 

And  after  this  drear}-  life  they  are  shown  the  Paradise,  and  toh 
that  such  shall  be  their  portion  if  they  do  their  Lord's  behest 

*' Sil  disoit  «i  son  homme  :  * Va-t-cnt  droit  \  Paris  ; 
Si  me  fier  d'un  coiitel  Ic  Roy  de  Saint  Denis, 
Jair.ais  n'arcsteroit,  ne  par  nuit  ne  par  dis, 
Saroit  tue  le  Roy,  voiant  tons  ches  marchis  ; 
Kt  dcuist  cstre  \  fources  traln^s  et  mal  mis.'"     P.  321. 

Bauduin  determines  to  see  this  Paradise  and  the  lo\'cl) 
Ivorine.     The  road  led  by  Baudas : 

"  Or  avoit  ;\  che  tamps,  se  Tistoire  ne  ment, 
En  le  chit  de  Baudas  Kristiens  jusqu'  k  cent ; 
Qui  manonent  illoec  par  tr^u  d'argent. 
Que  cascuns  cristiens  au  Roy-Calife  rent. 

Li  pores  du  Calife,  qui  rdgna  longement, 
Ama  lcs  Crestiens,  et  Dicu  primi^rcment ; 
«  ♦  •  *  ♦ 

Ki  lor  fist  cstablir.  j.  monsiier  noble  et  gent, 

( )u  Crcsiien  faisoicnt  faire  lor  sacremcnt. 

Unc  mout  noble  pi6re  lor  donna  proprement. 

Oil  on  aM)it  pose  Mahon  moult  longement.**  t     P.  322. 

The  story  is,  in  fact,  that  which  Marco  relates  of  Sam? 
kand.J  The  Caliph  dies.  His  son  hates  the  Christians.  1- 
l)cople  complain  of  the  toleration  of  the  Christians  a 
their  minister ;  but  he  says  his  father  had  pledged  him  r 
to  interfere,  and   he   dared    not  forswear   himself     If,  withe 


*  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  358,  nule.  t  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  189,  note  2. 

X   Vol.  L  pp.   183-186. 
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f  SO,  he  could  do  them  an  ill  turn,  he  would  gladly.  The 
Je  then  suggest  their  claim  to  the  stone : 

"Or  Icur  donna  vos  p6res,  dont  che  fu  mcsprisons 
Ceste  pierre,  biaus  Sire,  Crestiens  demandons  : 
II  ne  le  porront  rendre,  pour  vrai  le  vous  disons, 
Si  li  monstiers  n'est  mis  et  par  pitches  et  par  mons  ; 
£t  s'il  cstoit  desfais,  jamais  ne  Ic  larons 
Refaire  chi-endroit.     Ensement  avcrons 
Faiies  et  acomplies  nostrcs  ententions."     P.  324. 

Caliph  accordingly  sends  for  Maistre  Thumas,  the 
5t  of  the  Christians,  and  tells  him  the  stone  must  be 
1  up : 

"  II  a.  c.  ans  ut  plus  c'on  i  mist  k  solas 
Mahon,  le  nostre  Dieu  :  dont  che  n'est  mie  estas 
Que  li  vous  monstiers  soit  fais  de  nostre  harnas  ! "     P.  324. 

ter  Thomas,  in  great  trouble,  collects  his  flock,  mounts  the 
it,  and  announces  the  calamity.  Bauduin  and  his  convert 
>ans  then  arrive.  Bauduin  recommends  confession,  fasting, 
prayer.  They  follow  his  advice,  and  on  the  third  day  the 
cle  occurs : 

"  Uescripture  le  dist,  qui  nous  achcrlcfie 
Que  le  pierre  Mahon,qui  ou  mur  fut  fiquie, 
Sali  hors  du  piler,  coi  que  nul  vous  en  die, 
Droit  ennii  le  nionstier,  c'onqucs  ne  fut  brisie. 
Et  demoura  li  iraus,  dont  le  picre  ert  widie, 
Sans  pi^re  est  sans  quailiiel,  h.  cascunc  partie  ; 
Chou  descurc  sousticnt,  par  divine  maistric, 
Tout  en  air  proprcment,  n'cl  tenes  h  falie. 

Encore  le  voit-on  en  ichellc  partie  : 
Qui  croire  ne  nren  voelt,  si  voist ;  car  je  Ten  pric  ! "     P.  327. 

Caliph  comes  to  see,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  Devil's  doing. 
ig  PoHbans,  who  is  his  cousin,  he  hails  him,  but  Polibans 
's  back,  avowing  his  Christian  faith.  The  Caliph  in  a  rage 
him  off  to  prison.  Bauduin  becomes  very  ill,  and  has  to 
his  horse  and  arms.  His  disease  is  so  offensive  that  he 
trust  out  of  his  hostel,  and  in  his  wretchedness  sitting  on 
jne  he  still  avows  his  faith,  and  confesses  that  even  then 
IS  not  received  his  deserts.     He  goes  to  beg  in  the  Christian 
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quarter,  and  no  <ine  {jives  to  him ;  but  still  his  faith  and  low  to 
God  hold  out ; 

"  Knsdircnt  Bauduins  chelle  me  cherqua, 
'I'ant  (]u'h  .j.  chavelier  Hauduins  s'arresia. 
Qui  ch.tvates  cousoit ;  son  pain  en  gari^'iia  : 
Jones  fu  el  plaisans,  apcrtemcnt  ouvra. 
Itauduins  le  regarde,  c'onques  mot  ne  p.irla."    P.  334. 

The  coblcr  is  charitable,  gives  him  bread,  shoes,  and  a  grey  coat 
that  was  a  fout  too  short.  He  then  asks  Bauduin  if  he  will  not 
learn  his  trade;  but  that  is  too  much  for  the  knightly  stomach: 

"  Et  Bauduins  responi,  li  preus  et  li  mcmbrua  : 
J'ameroie  trop  miex  que  je  fulsse  pendus  1 "    P.  335. 

The  Caliph  now  in  his  Council  expresses  his  vexation  about  the 
miracle,  and  says  he  docs  not  know  how  to  disprove  the  faith  of 
the  Christians.  A  very  sage  old  Saracen  who  knew  Hebrew, 
and  Latin,  and  some  thirty  languages,  makes  a  suggestion, 
which  is,  in  fact,  that  about  the  moving  of  the  Mountain,  as 
related  by  Marco  Polo*  Master  Thomas  is  sent  for  i^pin, 
and  told  that  they  must  transport  the  high  mountain  of  Thir 
to  the  valley  of /»(«/«/«,  which  lies  to  the  westward.  He  goes 
away  in  new  despair  and  causes  his  clerk  to  sonner  le  clech 
for  his  i>eoplc.  Whilst  they  are  weeping  and  wailing  in  the 
church,  a  voice  is  heard  desiring  them  to  seek  a  certain  htJy 
man  who  is  at  the  good  cobler's,  and  to  do  him  honour,  God 
at  liis  prayer  will  do  a  miracle.  They  go  in  procession  to 
Mauduin,  who  thinks  they  are  mocking  him.  They  treat  hitn 
as  a  saint,  and  strive  to  touch  his  old  coat  At  last  he  consents 
til  pray  aliiiij;  witli  the  whole  congregation. 

'Ilu'  C.iliph  is  in  his  palace  with  his  princes,  taking  his  ease 
at  a  window.     SudiTciily  he  starts  up  exclaiming: 

" '  Si'ijjmiur,  par  Mahoumel  que  j'aoure  et  lieng  chier, 
l.f  Miint  tie  Thir  cnporlent  le  ddable  d'enfeir  !' 
I.i  Califch  h'lVrie  ;  'Suignour,  franc  palasin, 
\'o»'s  le  Minu  dc  Tliir  qui  eh'eiSt  mis  au  chemin  1 
V(<s  Ic-U  tiitit  en  air,  par  mon  Dicu  Apolin  ; 
]h,  biciitiist  Ic  vcrrons  ens  ou  val  Joaquin  1'"     P.  345. 

Thr   Caiipli   is   converted,   relea.scs  Polibans,  and   is   baptised, 
bloi  it  not  lefl  out,  but  is  made  to  pby 
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ng  the  name  of  Bauduin,  to  whom  he  expresses  his 
of  the    Viex    de     la    Montagne    with    his    Hauts-Assis, 

ng   anew   the    story   of  the   Assassin's   Paradise,  and    so 

►rges  on  the  beauty  of  Ivorine  that  Bauduin  is  smitten, 
his   love   heals  his   malady.       Toleration   is   not  learned 

ever : 

"  Bauduins,  li  Califes,  fist  baptisier  sa  gent, 
Et  qui  ne  voilt  Dieu  crore,  li  teste  on  11  pourfent ! "      P.  350. 

5  Caliph  gives  up  his  kingdom  to  Bauduin,  proposing 
dHow  him  to  the  Wars  of  Syria.  And  Bauduin  presents  the 
gdom  to  the  Cobler. 

Bauduin,  the  Caliph,  and  Prince  Polibans  then  proceed  to 
:  the  Mountain  of  the  Old  Man.  The  Caliph  professes  to 
that  they  want  help  against  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  The 
X  says  he  does  not  give  a  bouton  for  Godfrey  ;  he  will  send 
of  his  HautS'Assis  straight  to  his  tent,  and  give  him  a  great 
c  of  steel  between  yf^  et  pounion  ! 

After  dinner  they  go  out  and  witness  the  feat  of  devotion 
ch  we  have  quoted  elsewhere.*  They  then  see  the  Paradise 
the  lovely  Ivorine,  with  whose  beauty  Bauduin  is  struck 
lb.  The  lady  had  never  smiled  before ;  now  she  declares 
:  he  for  whom  she  had  long  waited  was  come.  Bauduin 
laims: 

" '  Madame,  fu-jou  chou  qui  sui  le  vous  soubgis  ? ' 
Quant  la  puchelle  Pot,  lors  li  geta.  j.  ris  ; 
Et  li  dist :  *  Bauduins,  vous  estes  mes  amis  !  * "  Pp.  362-363. 

J  Old  One  is  vexed,  but  speaks  pleasantly  to  his  daughter, 
»  replies  with  frightfully  bad  language,  and  declares  herself 
>e  a  Christian.  The  father  calls  out  to-  the  Caliph  to  kill 
The  Caliph  pulls  out  a  big  knife  and  gives  him  a  blow 
:  nearly  cuts  him  in  two.  The  amiable  Ivorine  says  she 
go  with  Bauduin : 

"  *S^  mes  p^res  est  mors,  n*en  donnc.  j.  paresis  !  * "    P.  364. 

We  need  not  follow  the  story  further,  as  I  did  not  trace 
ond  this  point  any  distinct  derivation  from  our  Traveller, 
I  the  exception  of  that  allusion  to  the  incombustible  cover- 

*  Vul.  i.  p.  144. 
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ing  of  the  napkin  of  St.  Veronica,  which  I  have  quoted  at 
p.  2i6  of  this  volume.  But  including  this,  here  are  at  least 
seven  dificront  themes  borrowed  from  Marco  Polo's  book,  on 
which  to  be  sure  his  poetical  contemporary  plays  the  most 
extraordinary  variations. 

[78  bis. — In  the  third  volume  of  The  Complete  Works  ^ 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Oxford,  1894,  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat  gives 

(pp.  372  seqq^)  an  Account  of  the  Sources  of  ih 
■lid  Marco     Canlcrbtiry  Tales.      Regarding    Tlie  Squicres   Tales,  he 

.says  that  one  of  his  sources  was  the  Travels  of  Marco; 
Mr.  Keighley  in  his  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,  published  in 
1834,  at  p.  76,  distinctly  derives  Chaucer's  Tale  from  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo.  {Skent,  I.  c,  p.  463,  note.)  I  cannot  quote 
all  the  arguments  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat  to  support  his 
theory,  pp.  463-477- 

Regarding  the  opinion  of  Professor  Skeat  of  Chaucer's  in- 
debtedness to  Marco  Polo,  cf.  Marco  Polo  and  the  Squire's  Tali, 
by  Professor  John  Matthews  Manly,  vol.  xi.  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  i  S9G,  pp.  349- 
362.  Mr.  Manly  says  {p.  360):  "  It  seems  clear,  upon  reviewing 
llic  whole  problem,  that  if  Chaucer  used  Marco  Polo's  narrati\T, 
lii:  cither  carelessly  or  intentionally  confused  all  the  features  of 
the  setting  that  could  possibly  be  confused,  and  retained  not  a 
."iinglc  really  characteristic  trait  of  any  person,  place  or  event. 
U  is  only  by  twisting  everything  that  any  part  of  Chaucer's 
story  ciui  be  brought  into  relation  with  any  part  of  Polo's.  To 
ilii  lliis  inii;lit  be  allowable,  if  any  rational  explanation  could 
Ih'  j;iven  fur  Cliaiicers  supposed  treatment  of  his  'author,'  or 
if  lliiTi- were  anj- scarcity  of  sources  from  which  Chaucer  might 
li.ivc  i>l)laiiu'<i  as  much  information  about  Tartarj'  as  he  seems 
n-.illy  I"  iiave  possessed;  but  such  an  explanation  would  be 
diltii  ull  til  dcvisi',  and  there  is  no  such  scarcity.  Any  one  of 
lull  .1  tt.'.-i'u  aca-ssihli-  accounts  could  be  distorted  into  almost 
il  n>>l  i|iiiii'  as  j;reat  roscmblance  to  the  Squire's  Tale  as  Marco 

l'ol..'-.,,Hl," 

Ml.  .\.  \V,  Pollard,  in  his  edition  of  The  Squire's  TaU 
(I  Olid  ,  iSijijI  writi's:  "A  very  able  paper,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Manly, 
ili'nii'n'>li.ilei  the  mvdle.ssness  of  Prof  Skeat's  theory,  which 
\s,\;  uiliodiici-d  fresh  cum  plications  into  an  already  complicated 
iili>i\.     l\l\'  own  bilief  is  that,  though  we   may  illustrate  the 
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Squire's  Talc  from  these  old  accounts  of  Tartary,  and  especially 

ftom  Marco  Polo,  because  he  has  been  so  well  edited  by  Colonel 

Yule,  there  is  very  little  probability  that  Chaucer  consulted  any 

of  them.     It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  found  these  details 

^where  he  found  more  important  parts  of  his  story,  Le,  in  some 

lost  romance.     But  if  we  must  suppose  that  he  provided  his 

own  local  colour,  we  have  no  right  to  pin  him  down  to  using 

Marco  Polo  to  the  exclusion  of  other  accessible   authorities." 

Mr.  Pollard  adds  in  a  note  (p.  xiii.) :  "  There  are  some  features 

in  these  narratives,  e.g.  the  account  of  the  gorgeous  dresses  worn 

at  the  Kaan's  feast,  which  Chaucer  with  his  love  of  colour  could 

hardly  have  helped  reproducing  if  he  had  known  them." — H.  C] 


XIII.    Nature    ok    Polo's    Influknxe    on    Geographicai 

Knowledge. 

79.  Marco   Polo   contributed   such   a   vast   amount  of  new 


to  the  knowledge   of  the   Earth's   surface,  that  ^^^^ 
MIC   might  have  expected   his   book   to   have   had  a  '><>"»  a^^^ 


(udden   effect   upon  the  Science  of  Geography  :    but  »^«''<«^ 
10  such  result  occurred  speedily,  nor  was  its   beneficial   effect 
>f  any  long  duration. 

No  doubt  several  causes  contributed  to  the  slowness  of  its 
auction  upon  the  notions  of  Cosmographcrs,  of  which  the  unreal 
character  attributed  to  the  Book,  as  a  collection  of  romantic 
marvels  rather  than  of  geographical  and  historical  facts,  may 
have  been  one,  as  Santarem  urges.  But  the  essential  causes 
Were  no  doubt  the  imperfect  nature  of  publication  before  the 
invention  of  the  press ;  the  traditional  character  which  clogged 
geography  as  well  as  all  other  brandies  of  knowledge  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  scientific  principle  in 
what  passed  for  geography,  so  that  there  was  no  organ  com- 
petent to  the  assimilation  of  a  large  mass  of  new  knowledge. 

Of  the  action  of  the  first  cause  no  examples  can  be  more 
striking  than  we  find  in  the  false  conception  of  the  Caspian 
as  a  gulf  of  the  Ocean,  entertained  by  Strabo,  and  the  opposite 
•rror  in  regard  to  the  Indian  Sea  held  by  Ptolemy,  who  regards 
it  as  an  enclosed  basin,  when  we  contrast  these  with  the  correct 
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itit.is  on  both  subjects  possessed  by  Hcr':<::ti:s.  The  later 
(jc'>t,'raphcr5  no  doubt  knew  hU  fta'cRKcta.  be:  did  notappie- 
liiitc  tlicm,  probably  from  not  poioesiin=  the  evidence  on  whidi 
llicy  were  based. 

Ko.  As  rc^rards  the  second  cause  alleged,  we  may  say  tint 
down  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  ccr.t.:r\-  cosmograpber^ 
ti.'i.-riiiiiu.  as  a  rule,  made  scarcely  any  atteir.p:  to  nEt'orm  tbdr 
..1  Mr,ii*v^i  mnps  by  any  elaborate  search  for  new  matter,  or  by 
I'l'*  liRhts  that  might  be  collected  froci  recent  tra\-ellen. 

I'hn'r  world  was  in  its  outline  that  handed  down  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  craft,  as  sanctioned  by  some  Father  of  the  Ciiurch. 
such  iLs  Orosius  or  Isidore,  as  sprinkled  with  a  combination  of 
cl.tssii  nl  and  mediaeval  legend ;  Solinus  being  the  great  authority 
fur  lliir  former.  Almost  universally  the  earth's  surface  is  re- 
[ni-M-iUvfi  as  filling  the  greater  part  of  a  circular  disk,  rounded  by 
llic  oiiMri ;  a  fashion  that  already  existed  in  the  time  of 
Ari-.li'llc  and  was  ridiculed  by  him.*  No  dogma  of  false 
;;iii|;i;i]ihy  was  niorc  persistent  or  more  pernicious  than  this 
liriis.ilini  incupics  the  central  point,  because  it  was  found 
wiillfii  ill  llu-  Pn-iihct  Ezckiel:  "  Haec  didc  Domiitus  Dm: 
l\l.i  ist  Jirus<i/f»i,  in  medio  gentium /ojt/j£<i;«,  et  in  a'raiitu  tju 
/.■(».»i  ,'"|  a  declaration  suppo.scd  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
l''..iliiii'.l's  cxpri'ssiim.  regarded  as  prophetic  of  the  death  of 
I  liii  I  Old  ;  "  Ih-us  )iifli-in,  Rex  nosUr,  ante  secuta  operalus  at 
i.i.V.,'."/  in   medio    IVrrao"   (I's.  Ixxiii.    I2).I      The   Terrestrial 


iLiwiiilnyx  llir  Timii  .if  thu  woiU  in  a.  laughable  muiner,  fbi  D19 
iMilli  im  11  L'ifiMu ;  l>ut  IhLs  is  impossible,  bolh  from  «hilveltf 
<.Met.-.-,::x-  Hi.  II.  cap.  5.)  Cf.  JUrodetut,  iv,  36. 
''.iiii<i:i.ij>liv,  ,[iTu\;iloin  is  Ihc  centre  of  our  olfw/i/vir,  whilst  tlw 
iHiuim".  I  III'  miilillL'  i>r  the  Anlipodal  hemisphere: — 


lh..„„.,.H.-.Ji.>i«iiuciiuSi<>n 

HI. .  1.-  ..»l..l.u-  hill..'  un  wis  ani»n 

Kai.«»i.mi.i«i- 

-/■»^.  IV.  «i. 

'■''•'■  " 

!!,''■■'''.',' 

l..(lv,  ,;umiu1  of  it,  is  alluded  to  in  curious  verae.  bj 

"f  .'t'.' . . 
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K,.„„. 

Pir  tulfnit  marU 

-^Rimt  AMUkt  Ttummt,  Itt.  9.) 

*•'-"•' 

.■.  *i>-( 

ti>-  t;<-i 

ml  ....■ 

i.iiii:  ..f  Ihc  «^ 

conti  coupkl  is  obvious,  the  Mpreaion  a 
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Paradise  was  represented  as  occupying  the  extreme  East,  because 
it  was  found  in  Genesis  that  the  Lord  planted  a  garden  east 
Hard  in  Eden.*  Gog  and  Magog  were  set  in  the  far  north  ox 
north-east,  because  it  was  said  again  in  Ezekiel :  "  Ecce  Ego 
mperte  Gog  Principcm  capitis  Mosoch  et  Thubal ,  ,  .  et  asccncUre 
Ufaciam  de  lateribus  Aquilonis"  whilst  probably  the  topography 
of  those  mysterious  nationalities  was  completed  by  a  girdle  of 
mountains  out  of  the  Alexandrian  Fables.  The  loose  and 
icanty  nomenclature  was  mainly  borrowed  from  Pliny  or  Mela 
through  such  Fathers  as  we  have  named ;  whilst  vacant  spaces 
were  occupied  by  Amazons,  Arimaspians,  and  the  realm  of 
Prester  John.    A  favourite  representation  of  the  inhabited  earth 

was  this  (jj-) ;  a  great  O  enclosing  a  T>  which  thus  divides  the 

circle  in  three  parts ;  the  greater  or  half-circle  being  Asia,  the 
two  quarter  circles  Europe  and  Africa.!  These  Maps  were 
imown  to  St  Augustine.J 

8l.  Even  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  been   almost   unknown  ; 
and  indeed  had  his  Geography  been  studied  it  might,  with  all 
its   errors,  have  tended  to  some  greater  endeavours 
after  accuracy.     Roger  Bacon,   whilst   lamenting  the  uaconwa 
exceeding  deficiency  of  geographical  knowledge  in  the 
Latin  world,  and  purposing  to  essay  an  exacter  distribution  of 
countries,  says  he  will  not  attempt  to  do  so  by  latitude  and 
longitude,  for  that  is  a  system  of  which  the  Latins  have  learned 


ttk^dtlf  Emme^  "the  couch  of  the  M,"  is  puzzling.  The  best  solution  that  occurs 
to  me  is  this :  In  looking  at  the  world  map  of  ^Iarino  Sanudo,  noticed  on  p.  /jj, 
V  engraved  by  Bongars  in  the  Gfsta  Dei  per  Francos ^  you  find  geometrical  lines  laid 
Aovn,  connecting  the  N.K.,  N.W.,  S.E.,  and  S.W.  points,  and  thus  forming  a 
*|Que  inscribed  in  the  circular  disk  of  the  Earth,  with  its  diagonals  passing  through 
^  Central  Zion.  The  eye  easily  discerns  in  these  a  great  M  inscribed  in  the  circle, 
*ith  its  middle  angular  point  at  Jerusalem.  Gervasius  of  Tilbury  (with  some  con- 
fiaion  in  his  mind  between  tropic  and  cquinoxial,  like  that  which  Pliny  makes  in 
^Kaking  of  the  Indian  Mons  Malleus)  says  that  '*  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Centre 
■  in  the  place  where  the  Lord  spoke  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well, 
iv  there,  at  the  summer  solstice,  the  noonday  sun  descends  perpendicularly  into  the 
viter  of  the  well,  casting  no  shadow  ;  a  thing  which  the  philosophers  say  occurs  at 
Sfcne"  !  [Otia  Jniperialia^  by  Licbrccht,  p.  i.) 

*  This  drcnmstance  does  not,  however,  show  in  the  Vulgate. 


t  **  Vcgfiamo  in  prima  in  geoeral  la  terra 
Come  risiede  c  coioe  il  mar  la  scrro. 

Un  T  dentro  ad  un  O  uostra  il  dLsegno 
Come  in  tre  parti  fu  diviso  il  Mondo, 
E  la  taperiore  e  il  maggiur  rvgno 
Che  quasi  piglta  la  raet.'i  del  tondo. 

X  D€  Crv,  Dtit  xvi.  17,  quoted  by  Peschel^  92. 


Asia  chiamata :  il  gambo  ritto  i  segno 
Chc  parte  il  tcrzo  iiome  dal  secondo 
Affrica  diLO  da  Eukopa  :  il  mare 
Meditcrran  tra  esse  in  mexzo  appore." 

—La  S/tra^  di   F.   Leonardo  di  Stagto 
Dati,  Lib.  iii.  st.  1 1. 
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nothin<T.  He  himself,  whilst  still  somewhat  burdened  by  the 
authoritative  dicta  of  "  saints  and  sages  "  of  past  times,  \'en- 
turcs  at  least  to  criticise  some  of  the  latter,  such  as  Pliny  and 
l^tolemy,  and  declares  his  intention  to  have  recourse  to  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  have  travelled  most  extensively  over  the 
Karth's  surface.  And  judging  from  the  good  use  he  makes,  in 
his  description  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  of  the  Travds 
of  Rubruquis,  whom  he  had  known  and  questioned,  besides  dili- 
gently studying  his  narrative,*  we  might  have  expected  much  in 
Geography  from  this  great  man,  had  similar  materials  been 
available  to  him  for  other  parts  of  the  earth.  He  did  attempt  a 
map  with  mathematical  determination  of  places,  but  it  has  not 
been  preserved.f 

It  may  be  said  with  general  truth  that  the  world-maps 
current  up  to  the  end  of  the  1 3th  century  had  more  analogy  to 
the  mythical  cosmography  of  the  Hindus  than  to  any  thing 
properly  geographical.  Both,  no  doubt,  were  originally  based  in 
the  main  on  real  features.  In  the  Hindu  cosmography  these 
genuine  features  are  symmetrised  as  in  a  kaleidoscope;  in  the 
European  cartography  they  are  squeezed  together  in  a  manner 
that  one  can  only  compare  to  a  pig  in  brawn.  Here  and  there 
some  feature  strangely  compressed  and  distorted  is  just 
recognisable.  A  splendid  example  of  this  kind  of  map  is  that 
famous  one  at  Hereford,  executed  about  A.D.  1275,  of  which  a 
facsimile  has  lately  been  published,  accompanied  by  a  highly 
meritorious  illustrative  Essay.J 

82.  Among  the  Arabs  many  able  men,  from  the  early  day^ 
of  Isldm,  took  an  interest  in  Geography,  and  devoted  labour  iO 
geographical  compilations,  in  which  they  often  made  use  of  theiC 
own  observations,  of  the  itineraries  of  traveller*?,  and  of  othei' 
fresh  knowledge.  But  somehow  or  other  their  maps  were  always 
far  behind  their  books.  Though  they  appear  to  have  had  an 
early  translation  of  Ptolemy,  and  elaborate  Tables  of  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes  form  a  prominent  feature  in  many  of  their 
geographical  treatises,  there  appears  to  be  no  Arabic  map  in 


•  Opus  Majus^  Venice  cd.  pp.  142,  scqq. 

t  Peschel,  p.  195.     This  had  escaped  me. 

X  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bcvan,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Phillott,  M.A.  In 
Asia,  they  point  out,  the  only  name  showing  any  recognition  of  modern  knowledge  is 
Samarcand. 
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existence,  laid  down  with  meridians  and  parallels  ;  whilst  all  of 
fteir  best  known  maps  are  on  the  old  system  of  the  circular  disk. 
This  apparent  incapacity  for  map-making  appears  to  have  acted 
as  a  hea\y  drag  and  bar  upon  progress  in  Geography  among  the 
Arabs,  notwithstanding  its  early  promise  among  them,  and  in 
spite  of  the  application  to  its  furtherance  of  the  great  intellects 
of  some  (such  as  Abu  Rihdn  al-Biruni),  and  of  the  indefatigable 
spirit  of  travel  and  omnivorous  curiosity  of  others  (such  as 
Mas'udi). 

83.  Some  distinct  trace  of  acquaintance  with  the   Arabian 
Geography  is  to  be  found  in  the  World-Map  of  Marino  Sanudo 
the  Elder,  constructed  between   1300  and   1320;  and 
this  may  be  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  favourable  sanudoihc 
specimen  of  the  cosmography  in  vogue,  for  the  author 


a  diligent  investigator  and  compiler,  who  evidently  took  a 
considerable  interest  in  geographical  questions,  and  had  a  strong 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  a  map.*     Nor   is  the   map   in 
question   without    some    result  of  these  characteristics.       His 
representation  of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Arabia  and  its  two  gulfs,  is  a  fair  approximation  to  general  facts  ; 
his  collected  knowledge  has  enabled  him  to  locate,  with  more  or 
less  of  general  truth,  Georgia,  the  Iron  Gates,  Cathay,  the  Plain 
of  Moghan,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Persia,  Bagdad,  Kais,  Aden 
(though  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Red  Sea),  Abyssinia  {Habcsh\ 
Zangibar  {Zins),  Jidda  (Zede),  etc.     But  after  all  the  traditional 
fonns  are  too  strong  for  him.     Jerusalem  is  still  the  centre  of  the 
disk  of  the  habitable  earth,  so  that  the  distance  is  as  great  from 
Syria  to  Gades  in  the  extreme  West,  as  from  Syria  to  the  India 
Interior  of  Prester  John  which  terminates   the  extreme  East. 
And  Africa  beyond  the  Arabian  Gulf  is  carried,  according  to  the 
Arabian  modification  of  Ptolemy's  misconception,  far  to  the  east- 
ward until  it  almost  meets  the  prominent  shores  of  India. 

84.  The  first  genuine  mediaeval  attempt  at  a  geographical 
construction  that  I  know  of,  absolutely  free  from  the  traditional 
idola^  is  the  Map   of  the   known    World   from    the    Portulano 


•  His  work,  IJi/er  Secretoruvi  Fidch'um  Cruets ^  intended  to  stimulate  a  new 
[^usade,  has  three  capital  mrii)s,  besides  tliat  of  the  World,  one  of  which,  translated, 
Mt  otherwise  in  facsimile,  is  given  at  p.  1 8  of  this  volume.  TUit  hcsides  these  maps, 
le  gives,  in  a  tabular  form  of  parallel  columns,  the  rci^nin^',  si>vercigns  in  Kurope  and 
iflA  connected  with  his  historical  retrospect,  just  on  Uic  plan  presented  in  Sir  Harris 
lieolM*s  Chronolof^'  of  History. 
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Mcdiceo  (in  the  Laurentian  Library),  of  irfik 
ensra\-ed  in  the  atlas  of  Baldelli-Boni's  Po 
■n»cj-jui  describe  it.  however,  because  I  camH 
ihe^'^J"'*'"  *****  **  makes  much  use  of  Polo's  €0 
m7'-^'j^l:  ■'^  ^^'^^  hA\t  been  embodied  in  & 
*M",^!i-""  work  of  the  next  generation,  the  eel 
^^pW  Mappf  1375  in  the  great  Library  of  1 
but  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  comprebc 
an  honest  endeavour  to  represent  the  known  w 
of  collected  facts,  casting  aside  all  theories  p« 
pseudo-theoloyical ;  and  a  vcrj-  remarkable  tn 
map  it  seems  to  me  Marco  Polo's  influence,  I 
gec^raphy,  but  on  map-making,  is  seen  to  the 
tagc.  His  Book  is  the  basis  of  the  Map  as 
and  Further  Asia,  and  partially  as  regards  In 
are  often  sadly  perverted,  and  it  is  not  always 
stand  the  view  that  the  compiler  took  of  his  i 
we  have  Cathay  admirably  placed  in  the  true  pc 
as  a  great  Empire  filling  the  south-east  of  Asi 
Peninsula  of  India  is  indeed  absent  altc^etber, 
sula  of  Hither  India  is  for  the  first  time  in 
Geography  represented  with  a  fair  approximatic 
form  and  position,*  and  Sumatra  also  {Jau, 
placed.  Carajan,  Vocian,  Mien,  and  Bangala,  : 
a  happy  conception  of  their  relation  to  Catha 
Many  details  in  India  foreign  to  Polo's  book, 
Cathay  (as  well  as  in  Turkestan  and  Siberia,  v 
entirch'  deri\'ed  from  other  sources)  have 
in  the  Map.  Hut  the  study  of  his  Book  has,  1 
essentially  tho  basis  of  those  great  portions 
specified,  and  the  additional  matter  has  nol 
sufficient    to    perplex    the    compiler.     I  lence 

•  I  do  not  sec  ihal  ul-lSiruiii  dcsurvcs  ilit  cicfiit  in  lliis  les 
liy  tVofcssur  Pcichel,  so  far  as  one  can  jndge  from  ihe  dat 
{Pesihi/.p.  iiS:  nisi  iiiiJ  Keisr-Kimleii,  il&i.) 

+  For  example,  IX-lli,  which  I'olo  does  nut  ii:iine ;  Dio, 
Coiotnandel  coasl  S{lcmt/[i,  which  I  lake  to  \x  a  clcric^tl  error 
Seven  Papx*** !  ""'"<'  '*""  Gulf  of  Camliay  we  liave  Ca 
Cednti^a  (KokaO'Tnnn,  see  vol,  ii.  p.  396),  Coga.  Kimthe,  2 
and  lo  the  north  MeltaH.  Below  Multun  ate  llofibclrk  :md  Ba 
The  former  is,  I  tliink,  Uch-baligh,  showing  thai  pari  of  ihc  i 
Perso-Moi^ol  sources. 
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is  Map  something  like  the  idea  of  Asia  that  the  Tra- 
•  himself  would  have  presented,  had  he  bequeathed  a 
to  us. 

Jome  years  ago,  I  made  a  special  study  of  the  Far  East  in 
Catalan  Map.  {L Extrime-Orient  dans  r Atlas  Catalan  de 
(es  V.J  Paris,  1 895),  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
irtographer's  knowledge  of  Eastern  Asia  is  drawn  almost 
rly  from  Marco  Polo.  We  give  a  reproduction  of  part  of  the 
an  Map. — H.  C] 

;.  In  the  following  age  we  find  more  frequent  indications 
Polo's  book  was  diffused  and  read.     And   now  that   the 
of  discovery  began   to   stir,   it   was   apparently  Confusions 
ded  in  a  juster  light  as  a  Book  of  Facts,  and  not  JL^^y  of 
mere  Romman   du    Grant  Kaan*     But   in   fact  ccmlfi?, 
ige  produced  new  supplies  of  crude  information  eXavour 
eater  abundance  than  the  knowledge  of  geogra-  ne^™,dow 
was  prepared  to  digest  or  co-ordinate,  and  the  »"fo™*^»**'»- 
quence  is  that  the  magnificent  Work  of  Fra  Mauro  (1459), 
fh  the  result  of  immense  labour  in  the  collection  of  facts 
:he   endeavour  to  combine  them,  really  gives  a  consider- 
less  accurate  idea  of  Asia  than  that   which   the   Catalan 
had  aflTorded.f 

nd  when  at  a  still  later  date  the  great  burst  of  discovery 
ard  and  westward  took  effect,  the  results  of  all  attempts 
mbine  the  new  knowledge  with  the  old  was  most  un- 
y.  The  first  and  crudest  forms  of  such  combinations 
kpted  to  realise  the  ideas  of  Columbus  regarding  the 
ity  of  his  discoveries  with  the  regions  of  the  Great  Kaan\s 
nion;|  but  even  after  America  had  vindicated  its  inde- 
»nt   position  on  the   surface   of  the   globe,   and   the   new 


sec  it  slated  by  competent  uuihority  that  Komman  is  often  applied  to  any 
omposition  in  a  Roinancc  lan^ua^c. 

ir  about  1426,  l*rince  Pedro  of  rorlnj;al.  the  elder  lirothcr  of  the  illuslri»>us 
Henry,  lx:ing  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  was  presented  by  the  Si^nory  with  a  j-opy 
CO  Polo's  book,  together  with  a  map  already  alluded  to.     {Major  i  P.  //tnry, 

62.) 

Tiis  is  partly  due  alsi^)  to  Fra  Mauro's  rever.-.icni  to  the  fancy  of  the  circular 
niting  the  inh.ibitcd  portion  of  the  earth. 
\Xk  early  graphic  instance  of  this  is  Kuyscirs  fanmus  map  ( 150S).     The  following 

of  a  work  printer!  as  late  as  1533  is  an  example  of  the  like  confusion  in  veriial 
lion  :  "The  Territories  which  are  beyon<l  the  limits  of  Ptolemy's  Tables  have 
t  been  described  on  certain  authoritv.  Behind  the  Sinae  and  the  Seres,  and 
1 180*  of  East  Longitude,  many  countries  were  discovered  by  one  [quendam]  Marco 
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knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  had  introduced  China  where  J- 
the  Catalan  Map  of  the  14th  century  had  presented  Cathay, 
the  latter  country,  with  the  whole  of  Polo's  nomenclature,  was 
shoved  away  to  the  north,  forming  a  separate  system.*  Hence- 
forward the  influence  of  Polo's  work  on  maps  was  simply 
injurious;  and  when  to  his  nomenclature  was  added  a 
sprinkling  of  Ptolemy's,  as  was  usual  throughout  the  1 6th  century, 
the  result  was  a  most  extraordinary  hotch-potch,  conveying  no 
approximation  to  any  consistent  representation  of  facts. 

Thus,  in  a  map  of  I522,f  running  the  eye  along  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia  from  West  to  East,  we  find  the  following 
succession  of 'names:  Groenlandia,  or  Greenland,  as  a  great 
peninsula  overlapping  that  of  Norve;u,aa  and  Suecia ;  Livonia, 
Plescovia  and  Moscovia,  Tartaria  bounded  on  the  South  by 
Scit/iiii  extra  Imaumy  and  on  the  East,  by  the  Rivers  Ochardn 
and  Bautisis  (out  of  Ptolemy),  which  are  made  to  flow  into 
the  Arctic  Sea.  South  of  these  are  Aureacithis  and  Asmirca 
(Ptolemy's  Auxadiis  and  Asmircca),  and  Serica  Rcgio,  Then 
following  the  northern  coast  Balor  Regio,\  Judei  Cltiusi,  u 
the  Ten  Tribes  who  are  constantly  associated  or  confounded 
with  the  Shut-up  Nations  of  Gog  and  Magog.  These  impinge 
upon  the  River  Poiisacus,  flowing  into  the  Northern  Ocean  in 
I.t'it.  /S"",  but  which  is  in  fact  no  other  than  Polo's  Puli- 
sangJiinl\  Immediately  south  of  this  is  Tholomon  Pnyvinda 
(Polo's  again),  and  on  the  coast   Tangiit,  Cat/iaya,  the  Ri\'ers 


Polo  a  Venetian  ami  oihcrs,  aiul  llie  ica-cuasls  of  tliose  countries  have  now  recently  again 
been  explored  by  Columbus  the  Genoese  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  navigating  the 
Western  Ocean.  ...  To  this  part  (of  Asia)  belong  the  territory  called  that  of  the 
Bdihaiaos  [or  Codfish,  Newfoundland],  Florida^  the  Desert  of  Lop^  Tangut^  Catkay, 
the  realm  o^  MeAuo  (wherein  is  the  vast  city  of  Tcmistitany  built  in  the  middle  of  a 
guat  lake,  but  which  the  older  travellers  styled  Quinsay),  besides  /*an\ij  [/raid, 
mid  the  countries  of  the  CaNi/^a/s.''  {Joan  ft  is  Schoitcri  Carolostadtii  Opusctdum 
Geogr.,  (juoted  by  Humbuldt,  li.xama/y  V.  171,  172.) 

*  In  Robeit  Tarke's  Dedication  of  his  Translation  of  Mendoza's,  London,  1st  of 
January,  1589,  he  identifies  China  and  Japan  with  the  regions  of  which  Pauliis  Vevutm 
and  Sir  John  Mafuieuill  "  wrote  long  agoe." — MS.  Note  by  Yule, 

t  '*  Tot  ins  Europae  et  Asiae  Tabula.  Ceographica,  Auctore  Thoma  D,  Aiicupano, 
Edita  Ar-^cntoratiy  MDXXii."     Copied  in  Witsen. 

X  This  strange  association  of  Halor  (/>.,  IJolor,  that  name  of  so  many  odd 
vicissitudes,  see  pp.  178-179  inj'ra)  witli  the  shut-up  Israelites  must  be  traced  to  a 
passage  which  Athanasius  Kircher  quotes  from  A'.  Abraham  Pizol  (qu.  Peritsol?): 
*'  Rectum y  inc^uit,  IJelor  maguum  et  cxttlsum  nimisyju.xta  omnes  illos  qui scripscrunt 
Ilistoriros.  Sunt  in  eo  J  utiaei /////v'////  ifirlusij  et  ilhid  in  latere  Orientali  et  Boreali^* 
etc     {China  Illustrata,  p.  49.)  §  Vol.  ii  p.  I. 
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'^  Caramoran  and  Oman  (a  misreading  of  Pol«Vs  Qin'an\  Quinsav 
;■    and  AlangL 

^  86.  The  Maps  of  Mercator  (1587)  and  Magini   (1597)   are 

smilar  in  character,  but  more  elaborate,  introducinu:  China  as 
a  separate  system.     Such  indeed  also  is   Blaeu's  Map  o-^u:^! 
(1663)   excepting    that    Ptolemy's    contributions   are  '^^'^^' 
reduced  to  one  or  two.  r.ic-cLitiirc. 

In  Sanson's  Map  (1659)  the  data  of  Polo  and  the  mediaeval 
Travellers  are  more  cautiously  handled,  but  a  new  element 
of  confusion  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  numerous  features 
derived  from  Edrisi. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  follow  the  matter  further. 
With  the  increase  of  knowledge  of  Northern  Asia  from  the 
Russian  side,  and  that  of  China  from  the  Maps  of  Martini, 
followed  by  the  sur\'eys  of  the  Jesuits,  and  with  the  real 
science  brought  to  bear  on  Asiatic  Geography  by  such  men 
as  De  risle  and  D*Anville,  mere  traditional  nomenclature 
gradually  disappeared.  And  the  task  which  the  study  of 
Polo  has  provided  for  the  geographers  of  later  days  has 
been  chiefly  that  of  determining  the  true  localities  that  his 
book  describes  under  obsolete  or  corrupted  names. 

[My  late  illustrious  friend,  Baron  A,  E,  Nordenskiold,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  study  of  Marco  Polo  (see 
his  Periplus,  Stockholm,  1897),  and  published  a  facsimile  edition 
of  one  of  the  French  MSS.  kept  in  the  Stockholm  Royal  Library 
(see  vol.  ii.  Bibliography,  p.  570),  has  given  to  The  Geographical 
Journal  for  April,  1899,  pp.  396-406,  a  paper  on  The  Influence  of 
tht  "  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  "  on  Jacobo  Gastaldi's  Maps  of  Asia. 
He  writes  (p.  398)  that  as  far  as  he  knows,  none  "  of  the  many 
learned  men  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  discoveries 
of  Marco  Polo,  have  been  able  to  refer  to  any  maps  in  which 
all  or  almost  all  those  places  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  are  given. 
All  friends  of  the  history  of  geography  will  therefore  be  glad 
to  hear  that  such  an  atlas  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  really  does  exist,  viz.  Gastaldi's  *  Prima,  seconda  e  terza 
parte  dell  Asia/"  All  the  names  of  places  in  Ramusio*s  Marco 
Polo  are  introduced  in  the  maps  of  Asia  of  Jacobo  Gastaldi 
(1561).     Cf.  PeripltiSy  liv.,  Iv.,  and  Ivi. 

I  may  refer  to  what  both  Yule  and  myself  say  supra  of  the 
Catalan  Map. — H.  C] 

VOL.  I.  q 
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87.  licfore  concluding,  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  important  knowledge  other  than 
Alleged  in-  gcographical,  which  various  persons  have  supposed 
oniililk-"  t*^at  Marco  Polo  must  have  introduced  from  Eastern 
gJSi^         Asia  to  Europe. 

{J^lM^irco**"  Respecting  the  mariner's  compass  and  gunpowder 
^'''^^  I  shall  say  nothing,  as  no  one  now,  I  believe,  imagines 

Marco  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  their  introduction 
But  from  a  highly  respectable  source  in  recent  years  we  have 
seen  the  introduction  of  Block-printing  into  Europe  connected 
with  the  name  of  our  Traveller.  The  circumstances  are  stated 
as  follows :  ♦ 

'*  In  the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  century  a  man  named  Pamphilo  Castaldi,of 
Feltre  ....  was  employed  by  the  Seignory  or  Government  of  the  RepubUc, 
to  engross  deeds  and  public  edicts  of  various  kinds  ....  the  initial  letten 
at  the  commencement  of  the  writing  being  usually  ornamented  with  red 
ink,  or  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours 

"According  to  Sansovino,  certain  stamps  or  types  had  been  invented 
some  time  previously  by  Pietro  di  Natali,  Bishop  of  Aquiloea.t  These 
were  made  at  Murano  of  glass,  and  were  used  to  stamp  or  print  the  outline 
of  the  large  initial  letters  of  public  documents,  which  were  afterwards 
filled  up  by  hand.  .  .  .  Pamphilo  Castaldi  improved  on  these  glass  typeSi 
by  having  others  made  of  wood  or  metal,  and  having  seen  several  Chinese 
books  which  the  famous  traveller  Marco  Polo  had  brought  from  China, 
and  of  which  the  entire  text  was  printed  with  wooden  blocks,  he  caused 
moveable  wooden  types  to  be  made,  each  type  containing  a  single  letter ; 
and  with  these  he  printed  several  broadsides  and  single  leaves,  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  1426.  Some  of  these  single  sheets  are  said  to  be  presen-ed 
among  the  archives  at  Feltre.  .  .  . 

"The  tradition  continues  that  John  Faust,  of  Mayence  ....  became 
acquainted  with  Castaldi,  and  passed  some  time  with  him,  at  his  Serif* 
toriuffiy  ...  at  Feltre  ;" 

and  in   short  developed  from  the  knowledge  so  acquired   the 
great  invention  of  printing.     Mr.  Curzon  goes  on  to  say  that 


*  A  short  Account  of  Libraries  of  lialy^  by  the  Hon.  R.  Curzon  (the  late  Lord 
de  la Zouche) ;  in  Bibliog.  and  Hist.  Miscellanies;  Philobiblon  Society ^  vol.  i,  1854, 
pp.  6.  seqq. 

t  P.  dei  Natali  was  Bishop  of  Equilio,  a  city  of  the  Venetian  Lagoons,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  14th  century.  (See  Uji^helh\  Italia  SacrUy  X.  87.)  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  connecting  him  with  these  inventions.  The  story  of  the  glass  types 
appears  to  rest  entirely  and  solely  on  one  obscure  passage  of  Sansovino,  who  says 
tliat  under  the  Doge  Marco  Corner  (1365-1367) :  ^*certe  NataU  Veneto  lascib  un  libr^ 
delta  materie  delle  forme  da  giustar  intomo  alle  lettere^  ed  ilmodo  diformarle  di  vetro, 
I'hcrc  is  absolutely  nothing  more.     Some  kind  of  stencilling  seems  indicated. 


i» 
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Pinfilo   Castaldi   was  bom   in     1398,  and  died  in    1490,  and 
liat  he  gives  the  story  as  he   found   it   in   an  article   written 
bjr  Dr.  Jacopo  Facen,  of  Feltre,  in  a  (Venetian?)  newspaper 
ailed  //  Gondolierty  No.  103,  of  27th  December,  1843. 
In  a  later  paper  Mr.  Curzon  thus  recurs  to  the  subject :  * 

"Though  none  of  the  early  block-books  have  dates  affixed  to  them, 
Bany  of  them  are  with  reason  supposed  to  be  more  ancient  than  any 
ooks  printed  with  moveable  types.  Their  resemblance  to  Chinese  block- 
ooks  is  so  exact,  that  they  would  almost  seem  to  be  copied  from  the 
ooks  commonly  used  in  China.  The  impressions  are  taken  off  on  one 
EdBr  of  the  paper  only^  and  in  bindings  both  the  Chinese,  and  ancient  Ger- 
um^  or  Dutch  block-books^  ifu  blank  sides  of  the  pages  are  placed  opposite 
ich  otker^  and  sometimes  pasted  together  ....  The  impressions  are 
ot  taken  off  with  printer's  ink,  but  with  a  brown  paint  or  colour^  of  a 
mcA  thinner  description^  more  in  the  nature  of  Indian  ink^  as  we  call  ity 
fkUh  is  used  in  printing  Chinese  books.  Altogether  the  German  and 
^ffiental  block-books  are  so  precisely  alike,  in  almost  ever>'  respect,  that 

.  we  must  suppose  that  the  process  of  printing  then  must  have  been 
spied  from  ancient  Chinese  specimens,  brought  from  thatcountry  by  some 
ftrly  travellers,  whose  names  have  not  been  handed  down  to  our  times.'' 


writer  then  refers  to  the  tradition  about  Guttembcrg  (so  it  is 
tated  on  this  occasion,  not  Faust)  having  learned  Castaldi's  art, 
Ac,  mentioning  a  circumstance  which  he  supposes  to  indicate 
liat  Guttemberg  had  relations  with  Venice ;  and  appears  to 
issent  to  the  probability  of  the  story  of  the  art  having  been 
bunded  on  specimens  brought  home  by  Marco  Polo. 

This  story  was  in  recent  years  diligently  propagated  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  resulted  in  the  erection  at  Feltre  of  a 
xiblic  statue  of  Panfilo  Castaldi,  bearing  this  inscription  (besides 
»tfaers  of  like  tenor) : — 

"  To  Panfilo  Castaldi  the  illustrious  Inventor  of  Movable 
Printing  Types,  Italy  renders  this  Tribute  of  Honour^ 
too  long  deferred^* 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  book  I  devoted  a  special  note  to 
he  exposure  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  evidence  for  this  story.f 
This  note  was,  with  the  present  ICssay,  translated  and  published 
t  Venice  by  Comm.  Berchet,  but  this  challenge  to  the  supporters 


•  History  of  Printing  in  China  ami  Europe ,  in  Philoiiblon^  vol.  vi.  p.  23. 
t  See  Apfcfidix  Z.  in  First  Edition. 
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of  the  patriotic  romance,  so  far  as  I  hax-e  heard,  brought  none  of 
them  into  the  lists  in  its  defence. 

But  since  Castaldi  has  got  his  statue  from  the  printers  of 
Lombardy,  would  it  not  be  mere  equit>'  that  the  mariners  of 
Spain  should  set  up  a  statue  at  Huelva  to  the  Pilot  Alonzo 
Sanchez  of  that  pv^rt,  who,  according  to  Spanish  historians, 
after  discoverini^  the  Xew  World,  died  in  the  house  of  Columbus 
at  Tcrceira,  and  left  the  crafty  Genoese  to  appropriate  his 
journals,  and  rob  him  of  his  fame  ? 

Scri«.>usly ;  if  anybody  in  Feltre  cares  for  the  real  repu- 
tation of  his  native  city,  let  him  do  his  best  to  have  that 
prejx^sterous  and  discreditable  fiction  removed  from  the  base 
of  the  statue.  If  Castaldi  has  deser\'ed  a  statue  on  other  and 
truer  grounds  let  hiw  stand  ;  if  not,  let  him  be  burnt  into  honest 
lime !  I  imagine  that  the  original  stor>-  that  attracted  Mr.  Cuaon 
was  more  jtu  desprit  than  anything  else ;  but  that  the  author, 
finding  what  a  stone  he  had  set  rolling,  did  not  venture  to 
retract. 

88.  Mr.  Curzon  s  own  observations,  which  I  have  italicised 
about  the  resemblance  of  the  two  systems  are,  however,  very 
Frequent       Striking,  and  seem  clearly  to   indicate   the   derivation 
nU^Tfor       of  the  art  from  China,     But  I  should  suppose  that  in 
dut^ion'^     the  tradition,  if  there  ever  was  any  genuine   tradition 
foilo^wrng      of  the  kind   at  Feltre  (a  circumstance  worthy  of  all 
^°'****         doubt),  the  name  of  Marco  Polo  was  introduced  merely 
because  it  was  so  prominent  a  name   in  Eastern  Travel.    The 
fact   has   been   generally   overlooked   and  forgotten  *  that,  for 
many  years  in  the  course  of  the  14th   century,  not   only  were 
missionaries  of  the  Roman  Church  and  Houses  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  established  in   the   chief  cities  of  China,  but   a  regular 
trade  was  carried   on   overland   between   Italy  and  China,  by 
way  of  Tana  (or  Azov),  Astracan,  Otrar  and  Kamul,  insomuch 
that  instructions  for  the  Italian  merchant  following  that  route 
form   the  two   first   chapters   in   the   Mercantile  Handbook  of 
Balducci    Pegolotti   {circa    1340).!      Many  a  traveller    besides 
Marco  Polo   might   therefore   have   brought   home   the   block- 
books.     And  this  is  the  less   to   be   ascribed   to   him   because 


*  Ramusio  himself  appears  to  have  been  entirely  unconscious  of  it,  vide  supra^ 

PS- 

t  This  subject  has  been  fully  treated  in  CcUhay  and  thi  Way  Thither^ 
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e  SO  curiously  omits  to  speak  of  the  art  of  printing,  when  his 
nbject.  seems  absolutely  to  challenge  its  description. 


XIV.  Explanations  regarding  the  Basis  adopted  for  the 

PRESENT  Translation. 

89.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  basis 
adopted  for  our  English  version  of  the  Traveller's  record. 

Ramusio's  recension  was  that  which  Marsden  selected  for 
translation.     But  at  the  date  of  his  most  meritorious   publica- 
tion nothing  was  known  of  the  real  literary  history  of 
Polo's  Book,  and   no  one  was  aware  of  the  peculiar  lo^ttiby 
value  and  originality  of  the  French  manuscript  texts,  and  by 
nor  had  Marsden  seen  any  of  them.       A   translation 
from  one  of  those  texts  is  a  translation  at  first  hand  ;  a  trans- 
lation  from    Ramusio's    Italian   is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
translation    of  a    translated    compilation   from   two    or    more 
translations,    and    therefore,    whatever    be    the    merits    of  its 
matter,  inevitably  carries  us  far  away  from    the    spirit   and 
style  of  the  original   narrator.     M.  Pauthier,  I  think,  did  well 
in  adopting  for  the  text  of  his  edition  the  MSS.  which  I  have 
classed  as  of  the  second  Type,  the  more  as  there  had  hitherto 
been  no  publication  from  those  texts.     But  editing  a  text  in  the 
original  language,  and  translating,  are  tasks  substantially  different 
in  their  demands. 

90.  It  will  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
pa^es  that  I  should  not  regard  as  a  fair  or  full  representation  of 
Polo's  Work,  a  version  on  which  the  Geoc^raphic  Text 

did  not  exercise  a  material  influence.  Rut  to  adopt  formation  of 
that  Text,  with  all  its  awkwardnesses  and  tautologies,  Text'ohhis 
the  absolute  subject  of  translation,  would  have  been 


a  mistake.  What  I  have  done  has  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  translate  from  Pauthier's  Text.  The  process  of  abridgment 
in  this  text,  however  it  came  about,  has  been  on  the  whole 
judiciously  executed,  getting  rid  of  the  intolerable  prolixities  of 
manner  which  belong  to  many  parts  of  the  Original  Dictatibn, 
hat  as  a  jj^enera/ ru/e  presGrvini^  the  matter.  Having  translated 
this, — not  always  from  the  Text  adopted  by  Pauthier  himself, 
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but  with  the  exercise  of  my  own  judgment  on  the  varioos 
readir.jjs  which  that  Editor  lays  before  us, — I  then  compared 
the  translation  with  the  Geographic  Text,  and  transferred  from 
the  latter  not  onlv  all  items  of  real  substance  that  had  been 
omittC':.  but  also  all  expressions  of  special  interest  and  character, 
and  .'Ccasionally  a  greater  fulness  of  phraseology'  where  conden- 
sation in  Pauthier's  text  seemed  to  have  been  carried  too  fiur. 
And  finally  I  introduced  bttzveen  brackets  ever^'thing  peculiar 
to  Ramusio's  version  that  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  just  claim  to 
be  reckoned  authentic,  and  that  could  be  so  introduced  witb- 
out  harshness  or  mutilation.  Many  passages  from  the  same 
source  which  were  of  interest  in  themselves,  but  failed  to  meet 
one  or  other  of  these  conditions,  have  been  given  in  the 
notes.* 

91.  As  regards  the  reading  of  proper  names  and  foreign 
words,  in  which  there  is  so  much  variation  in  the  different  MSS. 
Mxieof  *^^^  editions,  I  have  done  my  best  to  select  what 
renderir^  sccmed  to  bc  the  true  reading  from  the  G.  T.  and 
"^*^  Pauthier's  three  MSS.,  only  in    some  rare    instances 

transgressing  this  limit 

Where  the  MSS.  in  the  repetition  of  a  name  afforded  a  choice 
of  forms,  I  have  selected  that  which  came  nearest  the  real  name 
when  known.  Thus  the  G.  T.  affords  Baldasciain^  Badasdan^ 
Badasciatfi,  Badausiam,  Balasian,  I  adopt  BadasCIAN,  or  in 
English  spelling  BADASriAN,  because  it  is  closest  to  the  real 
name  Badakhshan,  Another  place  appears  as  COBINAN, 
Cabanaty  Cobian,  I '  adopt  the  first  because  it  is  the  truest  ex- 
pression of  the  real  name  Koh-bendn,  In  chapters  23,  24  of 
Book  I.,  we  have  in  the  G.  T.  Asisim^  Asciscin^  Asescin^  and  in 
Pauthier's  MSS.  Hasisins,  Harsisins^  etc.  I  adopt  AsCISCIN, 
or  in  English  spelling  ASHISHIN,  for  the  same  reason  as  before. 


•  This  "eclectic  formation  of  the  English  text,"  as  I  have  called  it  for  brevity 
in  the  marginal  rubric,  has  been  disapproved  by  Mr.  dc  KhanikofT,  a  critic  worthy  of 
high  respect.  But  I  must  repeat  that  the  duties  of  a  translator,  and  of  the  Editor  of 
an  original  text,  at  least  where  the  ^•arious  recensions  bear  so  peculiar  a  relation  to 
each  other  as  in  this  case,  arc  essentially  different ;  and  that,  on  reconsidering  the 
matter  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years,  the  plan  which  I  have  adopted,  whatever 
be  the  faults  of  execution,  still  commends  itself  to  me  as  the  only  appropriate  one. 

Let  Mr.  de  Khanikoff  consider  what  course  he  would  adopt  if  he  were  about  to 
publish  Marco  Vo\o  in  Russian.  I  feel  certain  that  with  whatever  theory  he  might 
set  out,  before  his  task  should  be  concluded  he  would  have  arrived  practically  at  the 
same  system  that  I  have  adopted. 
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o     with     Creman^   Crerman^    Crermain,    QuERMAN,    Anglici 
Lerman  ;  Cormos,  HORMOS,  and  many  more.* 

In  two  or  three  cases  I  have  adopted  a  reading  which  I  can- 
kOt  show  literatim  in  any  authority,  but  because  such  a  form 
Ippears  to  be  the  just  resultant  from  the  variety  of  readings 
which  are  presented  ;  as  in  surveying  one  takes  the  mean  of  a 
miinber  of  observations  when  no  one  cm  claim  an  absolute 
fireference: 

Polo's  proper  names,  even  in  the  TVench  Texts,  are  ///  the 
main  formed  on  an  Italian  fashion  of  spelling.f  I  see  no  object 
in  preserving  such  spelling  in  an  English  book,  so  after  selecting 
the  best  reading  of  the  name  I  express  it  in  English  spelling, 
printing  Badashan^  Pashai^  KermaHy  instead  of  B(t(/(isnim,  Pasciai, 
Quennan,  and  so  on. 

And  when  a  little  trouble  has  been  taken  to  ascertain  the 
true  form  and  force  of  Polo's  spelling  of  Oriental  names  and 
technical  expressions,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  in  the  main 
SIS  accurate  as  Italian  lips  and  orthography  will  admit,  and  not 
justly  liable  either  to  those  disparaging  epithets  J  or  to  those 
exegetical  distortions  which  have  been  too  often  applied  to  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  Cocacin^  Ghel  or  Ghelan^  Tonocain^  Cobinan^ 
Ondanique,  Barguerlac,  Argon,  Scnsin,  Quescican,  Toscaol, 
Bularguciy  Zardandan^  Anin,  Caugigu,  Coloman,  Gauenispohx, 
Mutfili^  Avarian,  Choiach,  are  not,  it  will  be  seen,  the  ignorant 
blunderings  which  the  interpretations  affixed  by  some  commen- 
tators would  imply  them  to  be,  but  arc,  on  the  contrary,  all  but 
perfectly  accurate  utterances  of  the  names  and  words  intended. 

•  In  Polo's  diction  C  frequently  represents  II.,  ^.^.,  Cormos —WoTWiMtr,  Camadt 
probiibl]r  =  Hamad i ;  Caj^'m  probably  =  I  lochau  ;  CV/j;(/i/  =  IIf>changfu,  and  so  on. 
This  is  perhaps  attributable  to  Rusticiano's  Tiiscin  ear.  A  true  Pisan  will  al)solute1y 
CDOtort  his  features  in  the  intensity  of  his  efforts  to  aspirate  sufticicntly  the  letter  C. 
Filippo  Villani,  speaking  of  the  famous  Aguto  (Sir  J.  Ilawkwo^xl),  says  his  name  in 
English  vi'as  KauchouvoU,     {Murat,  Script,  xiv.  746. ) 

t  In  the  Venetian  dialect  ch  and  j  are  often  sounded  as  in  Knglish,  not  as  in 
Italian.  Some  traces  of  such  pronunciation  I  think  there  are,  as  in  Coja,  Carajan, 
ud  in  the  Chinese  name  Vanchu  (occurring  only  in  Ramusio,  supra,  p.  ^).  IJut  the 
Kribe  of  the  original  work  Ijeing  a  Tuscan,  the  spelling  is  in  the  main  Tuscan.  The 
KNind  of  the  Qu  is,  however,  French,  as  in  Quescican,  Quhtsai,  except  p'.Thaj)s  in  the 
aie  of  Quenianfu,  for  a  reason  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

X  For  example,  thiU  enthusiastic  student  of  mt<li:eval  Gcf»graphy,  Jaichim 
Lelewel,  speaks  of  Polo's  ''gibberish"  {le  baragouinaqc  du  Venitien)  with  sfHrcial 
'cference  to  such  names  as  Zayton  and  Kinsay,  whilst  we  now  know  tliat  these  names 
ircre  in  universal  use  by  all  foreigners  in  China,  and  no  more  deserve  to  be  called 
pbberish  than  Bocca-Ti^is^  Leghorn^  Ratisbcn^  or  Bmli. 
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The  -tclUou  (of  French  writers),  -choo,  -chow,  or  •thau  •  i 
English  writers,  which  so  frequently  forms  the  terminal  part; 
the  names  of  Chinese  cities,  is  almost  invariably  rendered  1 
Polo  as  -giu.  This  has  frequently  in  the  MSS.,  and  constant 
in  the  printed  editions,  been  converted  into  -gHiy  and  thence 
-guy.  This  is  on  the  whole  the  most  constant  canon  of  Pi 
geographical  orthography,  and  holds  in  Caagiu  (Ho-chai 
Stngiii  (Sining-chau),  Cni-giu  (Kwei-chau),  Siti-giti  (T'sinii^ 
chau),  Pi-gin  (Pei-chau),  Coigangiu  (Hwaingan-chau),  Si; 
(Si-chau),  Ti-giu  (Tai-chau),  Titi-giu  (Tung -chau),  Vim-gif 
(Yang-chau),  Sin-gin  (Chin-chau),  Cai-giit  (Kiva-chau),  ChingH- 
giu  (Chang-chau),  Su-giu  (Su-chau),  Vu-giu  (Wu-chau),  and 
perhaps  a  few  more.  In  one  or  two  instances  only  (ai 
Sitida-ciu,  Caiciii)  he  has  -du  instead  o^  -giu. 

The  chapter-headings  I  have  generally  taken  from 
Pai'thier's  Text,  but  they  are  no  essential  part  of  the  original 
work,  and  they  have  been  slightly  modified  or  enlai^ed  where  it 
seemed  desirable. 


"fichallil  I  sn  Ihc  ^^I^Dcn  nigh  nt  ^anb, 
%a  tuhicti  S  mnnc  mj)  kncAric  Conret  to  btnb; 
'Cftre  lh(  maine  .Shrtt,  iinii  br«u  up  toith  llu  |tiinb, 
%ht  bihifh  uforc  is  fiinrln  to  be  kmb, 
^itb  acnntth  safe  from  ,Stonne  thnl  mag  offnib.  | 

%\int  the  m^  cfctblt  $arhc  a  bhilt  maQ  stsg, 
lEill  mcr£  SStsnb  nnb  Carathft  rail  htr  thcnci  abMs-" 

— Tni'.  Faerie  Queene,  I.  xii.  i. 

*  I  am  quili;  sensible  of  Ihe  diffidence  with  wliich  any  oufsider  should  louch  any 
quesliun  of  Chinesr;  language  or  otlhqgraphy.  A  Chinese  scholnt  and  missionaij 
(Mi.  Moule)  objects  to  nij-  spelling  ^haii,  whilst  he,  I  see,  uses  r&to.  I  imagine  "i 
mean  the  same  sound,  according  to  the  spelling  which  I  try  to  use  thronghoul  the 
book.     Dr.  C.  Douglas,  aoolher  missionary  scholar,  writes  ttau 
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thitaarj  Kintl,  tri' Murnr  FvU-     -.-- 
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PROLOGUE. 


:es,  Emperors,  and  Kings,  Dukes  and 
lunts,  Knights,  and  Burgesses!  and  People 
s  who  desire  to  get  knowledge  of  the 
of  mankind  and  of  the  diversities  of  the 
i  of  the  World,  take  this  Book  and  cause 
I  to  you.  For  ye  shall  find  therein  all 
derful  things,  and  the  divers  histories  of 
jrmenia,  and  of  Persia,  and  of  the  Land 
:s,  and  of  India,  and  of  many  another 
ich  our  Book  doth  spejik,  particularly  and 
xession,  according  to  the  description  of 
>  Polo,  a  wise  and  noble  citizen  of  Venice, 
lem  with  his  own  eyes.  Some  things 
«  therein  which  he  beheld  not ;  but  these 
1  men  of  credit  and  veracity.  And  we 
n  things  seen  as  seen,  and  things  heard 
,  so  that  no  jot  of  falsehood  may  mar  the 
ook,  and  that  all  who  shall  read  it  or  hear 
t  full  faith  in  the  truth  of  all  its  contents. 
;  tell  you  that  since  our  Lord  God  did 
:  hands  our  first  Father  Adam,  even  until 
r  hath  there  been  Christian,  or  Pagan,  or 
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Tartar,  or  Indian,  or  any  man  of  any  nation,  who  in  | 
his  own  person  hath  had  so  much  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  divers  parts  of  the  World  and  its 
Wonders  as  hath  had  this  Messer  Marco !  And  for 
that  reason  he  bethought  himself  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  pity  did  he  not  cause  to  be  put  in  writing 
all  the  great  marvels  that  he  had  seen,  or  on  sure 
information  heard  of,  so  that  other  people  who  had  not 
these  advantages  might,  by  his  Book,  get  such  know- 
ledge. And  I  may  tell  you  that  in  acquiring  this  know- 
ledge he  spent  in  those  various  parts  of  the  World  good 
six-and- twenty  years.  Now,  being  thereafter  an  inmate 
of  the  Prison  at  Genoa,  he  caused  Messer  Rusticiano 
of  Pisa,  who  was  in  the  said  Prison  likewise,  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  writing;  and  this  befell  in  the  year  1298 
from  the  birth  of  Jesus. 


CHAPTER    I. 
Mow  THE  Two  Brothkrs  Polo  set  forth  from  Constantinople 

10   TRAVERSE   THE   WORLD. 

It  came  to  pass  in  the  year  of  Christ  1260,  when 
Baldwin  was  reigning  at  Constantinople,^  that  Messer 
Nicolas  Polo,  the  father  of  my  lord  Mark,  and  Messer 
Maffeo  Polo,  the  brother  of  Messer  Nicolas,  were  at 
the  said  city  of  CoNSTANTiNorLE,  whither  they  had  gone 
from  V^enice  with  their  merchants'  wares.  Now  these 
two  Brethren,  men  singularly  noble,  wise,  and  provident, 
took  counsel  together  to  cross  the  Greater  Sea  on  a 
venture  of  trade  ;  so  they  laid  in  a  store  of  jewels  and 
set    forth     from    Constantinople,    crossing    the    Sea    to 

SOLDAIA.**^ 


Chap.  I.  VENTURE  OF  THE  TWO   HUOTIIEKS   VC.LO  ^ 

XoiK  l.--Ki1rlKiii  H.  (ill- ('"UtlLTiay),  lln- laM  lAtin  KmiKT.ir  of  {■..ii^tuii[in.i]>lt-, 

Till'  dull- in  ihiMi-M  is,  ;is  «v^v.lli;ir  ..I'  llio  I'lrMilKr.' v..,.M-.-.i/r..>;.  ill.-  Blatk 
Sci.  ll  Munds  iJ5fjiii;i!l  lliciliiL-f  1>.\U.  V-nl  ihu  d-^wu  is  t.cl.iiiilv  «r..ii(;.  \\\. 
ihall  M.-C  that,  u-1iL-n  llu;  Itrollicrs  ru'liirn  to  Wnire  in  ijui).  ili.y  lln'rl  Mark,  who, 
KCiinliiig  lu  I^niusiii's  vcrsiiHi,  uns  ^/a  ,\fi,r  Ih-ii  ,i,;<i<lii't,  n  l.iil  nf  jlAt'L'n, 
Ilvncu,  if  we  rcly  i>n  liaiiiuniii,  ihvy  muiit  h;iVL'  loft  Vt'iii^'i:  ainiiit  i-5j-54.  And  we 
ihall  sue  also  itui  ihcy  rmchcil  the  Vuls"  in  1^1.  Iliii.-i:  ili.ir  niati  from  Con- 
sunliniiplu  iiiav  well  havi:  Kccurruil  in  13A0,  and  lliis  I  Jiuii;  ailnpii'd  .-is  i!il-  ini>st 
pcolul-K'  n>ncciii.n.  \\'lu-rc  thi-v  njicnl  thL-  inlLTViU  l>i.'tiAt.t'n  1254  ^if  llnv  tcallv  left 
Vmicc  s->  pa/lv:  and  136.-.  nowlltrc  apiH.-ak  Hill  ns  llwir  li.ulbcr,  Mark'  dit  Kldcr, 
in  I1U  Will  Mylc>  him-ulf  ■'-.vhihm  0/  foiifLviUn-/-!. ."  Ihi'ir  hi-.t(Ujuar(.-r-  ivtrc 
pri'lxil-lv  tli.rr. 


-In  11     M     II     Vt  >   I      1  u 


)  n 
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The    term    Illack  Sea  (  1/  r      )/  1 

Altuirvda  »ts  It  «»  g  ncrJ       11  III 

Cirly  a«  ills  lolh  c  nlur      in  in    I  r  «t     i,        1 

li'in  of  ihc  pa<sa|,e  cil(.d   ft    n  <_  n  I     ;  I    1 

ralhri  ■'•  II  e  Itallic   Hh  I  t  that  -lutl  ir    l-i    I     1. 
iX-iii^mJ'      liiilf  I    1%     C  «t    Prph    I  e    II       I 

-j-.VMJy.     Ma,a     i  iMbh  t      Hell     Hrni 
VOL.    I. 
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coast  of  the  Crimea,  west  of  Kaffa.  It  had  ])elonged  to  the  Greek  Empire,  and  lad 
a  considerable  Greek  population.  After  the  Frank  conquest  of  1204  it  apparent^ 
fell  to  Trebizond.  It  was  taken  by  the  Mongols  in  1223  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
second  time  in  1239,  and  during  that  century  was  the  great  port  of  intercourse  widh 
what  is  now  Russia.  At  an  uncertain  date,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  ceoloiy,  the 
Venetians  established  a  factory  there,  which  in  1287  became  the  seat  of  a  consul.  lo 
1323  we  find  Pope  John  XXII.  complaining  to  Uzbek  Khan  of  Sarai  that  the 
Christians  had  Ijcen  ejected  from  Soldaia  and  their  churches  turned  into  mosques. 
Ibn  Batuta,  who  alludes  to  this  strife,  counts  Sudak  as  one  of  the  four  great  ports  ol 
the  World.  The  Genoese  got  Soldaia  in  1365  and  built  strong  defences,  still  to  be 
seen.  Kaffa,  with  a  good  anchorage,  in  the  14th  centur}',  and  later  on  Tana,  took  thf 
place  of  Soldaia  as  chief  emporium  in  South  Russia.  Some  of  the  Arab  Ge(^rapherF 
call  the  Sea  of  Azov  the  Sea  of  Sudak. 

The  Elder  Marcc  Polo  in  his  Will  (1280)  bequeaths  to  the  Franciscan  Friars  oftlK 
place  a  bouse  of  his  in  So/diuhia,  reserving  life  occupation  to  his  own  son  and  daughter, 
then  residing  in  it.  Probably  this  establishment  already  existed  when  the  t«rc 
Brothers  went  thither.  {£/te  de  Laprimandate^  passim  ;  Coid,  Horde,  87 ;  Moshtm^ 
App.  148  ;  Ibn  Bat.  I.  28,  II.  414 ;  Cathay^  231-33 ;  Heyd^  II.  passim.) 


CHAPTER    II. 
How  THE  Two  Brothers  went  on  beyond  Soldaia. 

Having  stayed  a  while  at  Soldaia,  they  considered  the 
matter,    and    thought    it   well    to   extend  their  journey 
further.     So  they  set  forth  from  Soldaia  and  travelled 
till  they  came  to  the  Court  of  a  certain  Tartar  Prince, 
Bakca  Kaan  by  name,  whose  residences  were  at  Sara* 
and  at   Bolgara   [and    who  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  courteous  Princes  that  ever  was  among 
the  Tartars.]  ^     This  Barca  was  delighted  at  the  arrival 
of    the   Two    Brothers,    and    treated    them    with   great 
honour;    so   they  presented  to  him  the  whole   of  the 
jewels  that  they  had  brought  with  them.     The  Prince 
was  highly  pleased  with  these,  and  accepted  the  offering 
most  graciously,  causing  the  Brothers  to  receive  at  least 
twice  its  value. 

After  they  had  spent  a  twelvemonth  at  the  court  of 
this  Prince  there  broke  out  a  great  war  between  Barca 
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and  Aliu,  the  Lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Levant,  and 
great  hosts  were  mustered  on  either  side.* 

But  in  the  end  Barca,  the  Lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the 
Ponent,  was  defeated,  though  on  both  sides  there  was  great 
slaughter.  And  by  reason  of  this  war  no  one  could  travel 
witho:it  peril  of  being  taken ;  thus  it  was  at  least  on  the 
road  by  which  the  Brothers  had  come,  though  there  was 
no  obstacle  to  their  travelling  forward.  So  the  Brothers, 
finding  they  could  not  retrace  their  steps,  determined  to 
go  forward.  Quitting  Bolgara,  therefore,  they  proceeded 
to  a  city  called  Ucaca,  which  was  at  the  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  of  the  Ponent ;  *  and  thence  de- 
parting again,  and  passing  the  great  River  Tigris,  they 
travelled  across  a  Desert  which  extended  for  seventeen 
days'  journey,  and  wherein  they  found  neither  town  nor 
village,  falling  in  only  with  the  tents  of  Tartars  occupied 
with  their  cattle  at  pasture.* 

Note  I. — |-  BarkaKhan,  third  son  of  Juji,  the  tirsi-born  of  Chinghiz,  ruled  the  C/iis 
of  Juji  and  Empire  of  Kipchak  (Southern  Russia)  from  1257  to  1265.  He  was  the 
6nt  Masaiman  sovereign  of  his  race.  His  chief  residence  was  at  Sakai  (Sara  of  the 
text),  a  city  founded  by  his  brother  and  predecessor  Bati'i,  on  the  lianks  of  the  Akhtuba 
branch  of  the  Volga.  In  the  next  century  Ibn  Batuta  dcscri)>es  Sarai  as  a  very  hand- 
some and  populous  city,  so  large  that  it  made  half  a  day's  journey  to  ride  through  it. 
The  inhabitants  were  Mongols,  Ais  (or  Alans),  Kiix:haks,  Circassians,  Russians,  and 
Greeks,  besides  the  foreign  Moslem  merchants,  who  had  a  walled  quarter.  Another 
Bfmhomedan  traveller  of  the  same  century  says  the  city  itself  was  not  walled,  but, 
"The  Khan*s  Palace  was  a  great  edifice  surmounted  by  a  golden  crescent  weighing 
two  kantars  of  Egypt,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  flank c<l  with  towers,"  etc.  Pope 
John  XXII.,  on  the  26th  Februar}'  1322,  defined  the  limits  of  the  new  Bishopric  of 
Kaffii,  which  were  Sarai  to  the  east  and  Varna  to  the  west. 

Sarai  became  the  seat  of  both  a  Latin  and  a  Russian  metropolitan,  and  of  more 
thin  one  Franciscan  convent.  It  was  destroyed  by  Timur  on  his  second  invasion  of 
Kipchak  (1395*6),  and  extinguished  by  the  Russians  a  century  later.  It  is  the  scene 
of  Chaucer's  half-told  tale  of  Cambuscan  :  - 

"At  Sarra^  in  the  Londe  of  Tarlarie, 
There  dwelt  a  King  that  werriiid  Kussio." 

f  *•  Mesaltk-al-absar  (285,  287),  says  Sarai,  meaning  *  the  Palace,'  wa.«»  founded  by 
Berekc,  brother  of  Batu.  It  stood  in  a  salty  plain,  and  was  without  walls,  though  the 
palace  had  walls  flanked  by  towers.  The  town  was  large,  had  markets,  madrasas 
— and  baths.  It  is  usually  identified  with  Sclitrcnnoye  Gorodok,  about  70  miles  above 
Astrakhan."     (Rockhiii,  A'ttdntcA',  p.  260,  note.)— H.  C] 

Several  Mtcs  exhibiting  extensive  ruins  near  the  banks  of  the  Akhtuba  have 
been  identified  with  Sarai ;  two  in  particular.     One  of  these  is  not  far  from  the  great 
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elbow  of  the  Volga  at  Tzaritz\ii  :  the  other  much  lower  down,  at  Selitrennoyc  Gorodok 
or  Saltpetre-Town,  not  far  above  Astrakhan. 

The  upper  site  exhibits  by  far  the  most  extensive  traces  of  former  population,  and 
is  declared  unhesitatingly  to  be  the  sole  site  of  Sarai  by  M.  GregorieflT,  who  carried  on 
excavations  among  the  remains  foi  four  years,  though  with  what  precise  results  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn.  The  most  dense  part  of  the  remains,  consisting  of  mounds 
and  earth  works,  traces  of  walls,  buildings,  cisterns,  dams,  and  innumerable  canals, 
extends  for  about  y^i  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Tzarev,  but  a  tract 
of  66  milcb  in  length  and  300  miles  in  circuit,  commencing  from  near  the  head  of  the 
Akhtuba,  presents  remains  of  like  character,  though  of  less  density,  marking  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  villages  which  encircled  the  capital.  About  2}  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Tzarev  a  vast  mass  of  such  remains,  surrounded  by  the  traces  of  a  brick 
rampart,  points  out  the  presumable  position  of  the  Imperial  Palace. 

M.  Gregorieff  appears  to  admit  no  alternative.  Vtt  it  seems  certain  that  the 
indications  of  Abulfeda,  Pegolotti,  and  others,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
capital  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  centur}',  are  not  consistent  with  a  site  so  far  from 
the  Caspian.  Moreover,  F.  H.  MUller  states  that  the  site  near  Tzarev  is  known  to 
the  Tartars  as  the  *' .Sarai  of  Janibek  Khan"  (1341- 1357).  Now  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  the  coinage  of  Janibek  we  repeatedly  find  as  the  place  of  mintage,  AVw  Sarai. 
Arabshdh  in  his  History  of  Timur  states  that  63  years  had  elapsed  from  the  foundation 
to  the  destruction  of  Sarai.  But  it  must  have  been  at  least  140  years  since  the 
foundation  of  I^tu*s  city.  Is  it  not  possible,  therefore,  that  both  the  sites  which  ^t 
have  mentioned  were  successively  occupied  by  the  Mongol  capital ;  that  the  original 
Sarai  of  Batu  was  at  Sclitrcnnoye  Gorodok,  and  that  the  New  Sarai  of  Janibek  was 
established  by  him,  or  by  his  father  Uzbeg  in  his  latter  days,  on  the  upper  Akhtuba? 
Pegolotti  having  carried  his  merchant  from  Tana  (Azov)  to  Gittarchan  (Astrakhan), 
takes  him  one  day  by  river  to  Sara,  and  from  Sara  to  Saracofuo^  al50  by  river,  eight 
days  more.  {Cathay,  p.  287.)  In  the  work  quoted  I  have  taken  Saracanco  for 
Saraichik,  on  the  Vaik.  But  it  was  possibly  the  Upper  or  New  Sarai  on  the 
Akhtuba.  Ibn  Batata,  marching  on  the  frozen  river,  reached  Sarai  in  three  d^x's 
from  Astrakhan.      This  could  not  have  been  at  Tzarev,  200  miles  off. 

In  corroboration  {quantum  valeai)  of  my  suggestion  that  there  must  have  been 
two  Sarais  near  the  Volga,  Professor  Bruun  of  Odessa  points  to  the  fact  that  Fra 
Mauro's  map  presents  two  cities  of  Sarai  on  the  Akhtuba ;  only  the  Sarai  of  Janibcg 
is  with  him  no  longer  New  Sarai,  but  Great  Sarai. 

The  use  of  the  latter  name  suggests  the  possibility  that  in  the  Saracamo  of 
Pegolotti  the  latter  half  of  the  name  may  be  the  Mongol  ICtink  **  Great."  (See  Pavet 
de  CourtiiUe^  p.  439.) 

Professor  Bruun  also  draws  attention  to  the  impossibility  of  Ibn  Batuta's  travelling 
from  Astrakhan  to  Tzarev  in  three  days,  an  argument  which  had  already  occurred 
to  me  and  been  inserted  above. 

[The  Empire  of  Kipchak  founded  after  the  Mongol  Conquest  of  1224,  included 
also  parts  of  Siberia  and  Khwarizm  ;  it  survived  nominally  until  1502. — H.  C] 

{Four  Years  of  Archaolo^ical  Researches  among  the  Ruins  of  Sarai  [in  Russian]  by 
M.  Gregorieff  [who  appears  to  have  also  published  a  pamphlet  specially  on  the  site, 
but  this  has  not  been  available] ;  Hisiorisch-geographische  Darstellung  des  Strom- 
systems  der  IVolga,  von  Ferd,  Heinr.  MUller,  Berlin,  1839,  568-577  ;  Ibn,  Bat,  II. 
447;  Not.  et  Ext  raits  y  XIII.  i.  286  ;  Pallas,  Voyages  ;  Cat  hay ,  231,  etc  ;  Erdmann^ 
Numi  Asiaticif  pp.  2fi2  seqq  ;  Arabs.  I.  p.  38 1.) 

Note  2. — Boixjhar,  our  author's  Bolgara,  was  the  capital  of  the  region  some- 
times called  Great  Bulgaria,  by  Abulfeda  Inner  Bulgaria^  and  stood  a  few  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  in  latitude  about  54**  54',  and  90  miles  below  Kazan.  The  old 
Arab  writers  regarded  it  as  nearly  the  limit  of  the  habitable  world,  and  told  wonders 
of  the  cold,  the  brief  summer  nights,  and  the  fossil  ivory  that  was  found  in  its  vicinity. 
This  was  exported,  and  with  |x?ltry,  wax,  honey,   hazel-nuts,  and   Russia  leather, 
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Rus.ian  cJironLcItu  sri-.'k  ''f  aa  e.i: 
]raLliinik>r,  avsr  the  nioL^h  if  the  Kj:-.!.i 
to«of  »n.l  Su,i:al,  nV..:;!  It'.io:  an.i  l;;is 
ariier  Aral.ic  accurls.  T!ie  f.illt.l  tf  ;;;. 
mhiufy  frtim  the  Couri  of  Ki);hJaiJ  \>  ll ' 
lad  aK™i  this  lime  liecn  c  TiveiK-.i  to  U'un 
Kised  Christbni:^.  Xevenhcle**.  a  M.ih.imeviin  wriitr  ■■;■  ;hi;  n:!:  cer.i; 
eijple  had  then  long  rL'niMnred  Islam  fi>r  thi:  wi>iil;i:>  of  the  Cio$&  .V 
:ill.  i.27[>.> 
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trlv  in  the  13th  cemurv,  after  nliich  K:i;nii  ]i 

narked  b)-  a  vi'lbgf  ra1k<l  Ilul^. 


Itol^hnr.  struck  in  Ihe  lOlh  r<.'ntiiiv,  h.iM:  1i.<.ii  1 
uf  the  MonK..[  perii«l  struck  at  It.'Suli.it.  I;s  l.ii 
1415- 16>.  A  hisliny  of  Ilnlyhir  was  wiill'.ii  in 
Vakub  11.n  Nomnn,  Kad'ii  of  Hie  city,  b:it  this  i 

Fraehn  shuns  gniunil  frwbJkving  Ihi:  [v  ■ 
Slavs,  and  Tiiiks.  Xicf]ili<>riis  l-.ri-^mas  sui<|>  » 
peat  t\\-rt  on  whkh  ihty  lUclt  (Hui\-,ni. 

t**Thc.-ruin»[.ifH..li;liarl.";.ay-illrf!sHini.icr, 

Iiy  several  KusFian  m-hiilais.  Tli. -i-  inn;.!;-,*  ni 
Tillage  l's/,Hii,'rf,cxiMa.U^  /!-\;-r--\:,- :V-,i; 
pfjvince  of  Ka/an.  This  viU.i-e  i.  ah  .ui  4  Ki 
cut  ..f  it,  and  8.(  milo^  f.i-i.,  K.iMii."  I',. 
Balkans  (  others  ieni.iiin.'d  111  Ili.ir  ii.,\l\:-  r  .niili 
were  dubjugateil  by  th;  K)i.i/;ir<.  Al  the  ti 
maicbeil  niirthwarda  In  tho  \'ol[;:i  and  Ihf  K.iii 
Great  BulssrLi.  Tbeii  thief  city,  Il.,l;:l..,r.  «.i 
river  rDn«nuH'l<>th<.'U('--l:  a^  thu  Knni.i  .il-n  n 
p>n>il>1e  that  formorfy  IJoIuliat  H.t-biiih  at  iht  ju 


v]-i-;.lin.  n-.«.;i  » 
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Europe  russe^  p.  761.)  The  Bulgars  were  converted  to  Islam  in  922.  Their  coantry 
was  first  invaded  by  the  Mongols  under  Sabatai  in  1223  ;  this  General  conquered  it 
in  1236,  the  capital  was  destroyed  the  following  year,  and  the  country  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Kipdiak.  Bolghar  was  again  destroyed  in  1391  by  Tamerlan.  In 
1438,  Ulugh  Mohammed,  cousin  of  Toka  Timur,  younger  son  of  Juji,  transfonned 
this  country  into  the  khanate  of  Kazan,  which  survived  till  1552.  It  had  probably 
been  the  capital  of  the  Golden  Horde  before  Sarai. 

With  reference  to  the  early  Christianity  of  the  Bulgarians,  to  which  Yule  refers 
in  his  note,  the  Jjiurentiati  Chronicle  (a.d.  1 229),  quoted  by  Shpilevsky,  adduces 
evidence  to  show  that  in  the  Great  City,  i.e,  Bulgar^  there  were  Russian  Christians  and 
a  Christian  cemetery,  and  the  death  of  a  Bulgarian  Christian  martyr  is  related  in  the 
same  chronicle  as  well  as  in  the  Nikon,  Tver,  and  Tatischef  annals  in  which  his  name 
is  given.  (Cf.  Shpilevsky,  Am.  towns  and  other  Bulgaro-  Tartar  monuments ^  Kazan, 
1877,  p.  1581^^.;  RockhiWs  Kubruckf  Hakl.  Soc  p.  121,  note.)— H.  C] 

The  severe  and  lasting  winter  is  spoken  of  by  Ibn  Fozlan  and  other  old  writers  in 
terms  that  seem  to  point  to  a  modem  mitigation  of  climate.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  Ibn  Fozldn  speaks  of  the  aurora  as  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  which  is  not  now 
the  case  in  that  latitude.  Wc  may  suspect  this  frequency  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  greater  cold  indicated,  and  perhaps  with  a  different  position  of  the  magnetic 
pole.  Ibn  FozUn's  account  of  the  aurora  is  very  striking : — **  Shortly  before  sunset 
the  horizon  became  all  very  ruddy,  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard  sounds  in  the  upper 
air,  with  a  dull  rustling.  I  looked  up  and  l)eheld  sweeping  over  me  a  fire-red  clond, 
from  wliich  these  sounds  issued,  and  in  it  movements,  as  it  were,  of  men  and  horses ; 
the  men  grasping  bows,  lances,  and  swords.  This  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw.  Then 
there  appeared  a  white  cloud  of  like  aspect ;  in  it  also  I  beheld  armed  horsemen,  and 
these  rushed  against  the  former  as  one  squadron  of  horse  charges  another.  We  were 
so  terrified  at  this  that  we  turned  with  humble  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  whereupon  the 
natives  about  us  wondered  and  broke  into  loud  laughter.  We,  however,  continued 
to  gaze,  seeing  how  one  cloud  charged  the  other,  remained  confused  with  it  a  while, 
and  then  sundered  again.  These  movements  lasted  deep  into  the  night,  and  then  all 
vanished." 

{Fraehn,  Ueher  die  Wolga  Bulgaren^  Petcrsb.  1832 ;  Gold.  Horde^  8,  9,  423-424 ; 
Not.  et  Extr.  II.  541  ;  Ibn  Bat.  II.  398  ;  BUschings  Mag.  V.  492  ;  Erdwann^ 
Numi  Asiat,  I.  315-318,  333-334»  520-535  ;  Nieeph.  Gregoras,  II.  2,  2.) 

Note  3. — Alau  is  Polo's  representation  of  the  name  of  Huldku,  brother  of  the 
Great  Kaans  Mangu  and  Kublai  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Persia.  In 
the  Mongol  pronunciation  guttural  and  palatal  consonants  are  apt  to  be  elided,  hence 
this  spelling.  The  same  name  is  written  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  in  addressing  the 
Khan,  Olao,  by  Pachymeres  and  Gregoras  XaXai)  and  XaXaoO,  by  Hay  ton  Haolon^ 
by  Ibn  Batuta  Iluldun,  as  well  as  in  a  letter  of  IIulaku*s  own,  as  given  by 
Makrizi. 

The  war  in  question  is  related  in  Rashfduddfn's  history,  and  by  Polo  himself 
towards  the  end  of  the  work.  It  began  in  the  summer  of  1262,  and  ended  about 
eight  months  later.     Hence  the  Polos  must  have  reached  Barka's  Court  in  1261. 

Marco  always  applies  to  the  Mongol  Khans  of  Persia  the  title  of  **  Lords  of  the 
East"  {Levant^  and  to  the  Khans  of  Kipchak  that  of  "  Lords  of  the  West "  {Pone9ti). 
We  use  the  term  Levatit  still  with  a  similar  specific  application,  and  in  another  form 
Anatolia.      I  think  it  best  to  preserve  the  terms  Levant  and  Ponent  when  used  in  this 

way. 

[Robert  Parke  in  his  translation  out  of  Spanish  of  Mendoza,  The  Historie  of  the 
great  and  mightie  kingdome  of  China  .  .  .  London,  printed  by  I.  Wolfe  for  Edward 
White,  1588,  uses  the  word  Ponent:  "You  shall  understande  that  this  mightie 
kingdome  is  the  Orientalest  part  of  all  Asia,  and  his  next  neighbour  towards  the 
Poneftt  is  the  kingdome  of  Qnaihimhina  ...  (p.  2).*' — II.  C] 

Note  4. — Ucaca  or  UKKKwasa  town  on  the  right  Unk  of  the  V^olga,  nearly 
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•^idistant  between  Sarai  and  Bolghar,  and  about  six  miles  south  of  the  modern 
Saratov,   where  a  village  called   Uwek  still  exists.     Ukek  is  not  mentioned  before 
the  Mongol  domination,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Mongol  foundation,  as  the 
mine  Ukek  is  said  in  Mongol  to  signify  a  dam  of  hurdles.     The  city  is  mentioned  by 
Abalfcda  as  marking  the  extremity  of  *'the  empire  of  the  Barka  Tartars,"  and  Ibn 
BiUittft  speaks  of  it  as  *'  one  day  distant  from  the  hills  of  the  Russians."    Polo  there- 
fee  means  that  it  was  the  frontier  of  the  Ponent  towards  Russia.     Ukek  was  the  site 
of  a  Franciscan  convent  in  the  14th  century ;   it  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
CBinpaigns  of  Timur,  and  was  destroyed  by  his  army.     It  is  not  mentioned  under  the 
Cbod  Ukek  after  this,  but  appears  as  Uwek  and  Uwesh  in  Russian  documents  of  the 
16th  century.     Perhaps  this  was  always  the  Slavonic  form,  for  it  already  is  written 
^gu€ch  (  =  Uwek)  in  Wadding's   14th  century  catalogue  of   convents.      Anthony 
Jenkinson,  in  Hakluyt,  gives  an  observation  of  its  latitude,  as  Oweke  {^V  \o')^  and 
Christopher  Burrough,  in  the  same  collection,  gives  a  description  of  it  as  Uiuak^  and 
tbe   latitude  as  51*30'  (some  7'  too  much).     In  his  time  (1579)  there  were  the  re- 
■uuns  of  a  "very  faire  stone  castle'*  and  city,  with  old  tombs  exhibiting  sculptures 
and  inscriptions.     All  these  have  long  vanished.     Burrough  was  told  by  the  Russians 
that  the  town  **  was  swallowed  into  the  earth  by  the  justice  of  God,  for  the  wicked- 
Hesse   of  the  people  that  inhabitc<i  the  same."     Lepechin  in   1769  found  nothing 
lenuuning  but  part  of  an  earthen  rampart  and  some  underground  vaults  of  larger 
hricks,  which  the  people  dug  out  for  use.     lie  speaks  of  coins  and  other  relics  as 
€reqiierit,  and  the  like  have  been  found  more  recently.     Coins  with  Mongol- Arab  in- 
icription^.  struck  at  Ukek  by  Tuktugai  Khan  in  1306,  have  been  described  by  Fraehn 
•nd  Erdmann. 

{/''raehfij  Ueber  die  ehemalige  Monj^.  Siadt  Ukek^  etc.^  Petersb.  1835;  Gold, 
Horde;  Ibn  Bat.  II.  414;  Abttlfeda^  in  Btisc/iini^^  V.  365;  Attn.  Mi  nor  urn,  sub 
tnno  1400 ;  Petis  de  la  Croix^  II.  355,  3S3,  388  ;  Hakluyt,  ed.  1809,  I.  375  and  472  ; 
Lepechin,  Ta^buck  der  Reise^  etc.^  I.  235-237  ;  Rockhill,  Rubntcky  120- 121,  note  2.) 

NoTK  5. — The  great  River  Tigeri  or  Tigris  is  the  Volga,  as  Pauthier  rightly 
shows.  It  receives  the  same  name  from  the  Monk  Pascal  of  Viuoria  in  1338. 
\jCeUhay,  p.  234.)  Perhaps  this  arose  out  of  some  legend  that  the  Tigris  was  a 
reappearance  of  the  same  river.  The  ecclesiastical  historian,  Nicephorus  Callistus, 
appears  to  imply  that  the  Tigris  coming  from  Paradise  flows  under  the  Caspian  to 
emerge  in  Kurdistan.     (See  IX.  19.) 

The  "17  days"  applies  to  one  stretch  of  desert.  The  whole  journey  from  Ukek 
Bokhara  would  take  some  60  days  at  least.  Ibn  Baluta  is  58  days  from  Sarai  to 
Bokhara,  and  of  the  last  section  he  says,  **we  entered  the  desert  which  extends 
between   Khwaiizm  and  Bokhara,  and  which  has  an  extent  of  18  days'' journey ."^ 

nil.  19.) 


CHAPTER   III. 

How  THE  Two  Brothers,  aftkr  crossing  a  desfrt,  camk  to  the 
City  of  Bocar.\,  and  fell  in  with  certain  Envoys  ihere. 

After  they  had  passed  the  desert,  they  arrived  at  a 
very  great  and  noble  city  called  Bocara,  the  territory 
of  which  belonged  to  a  kini;   whose  name   was    Barac, 
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and  is  also  called  Bocara.     The  city  is  the  best  in  all 
Persia.^     And  when  they  had  got  thither,   they  found 
they  could  neither  proceed  further  forward  nor  yet  turn 
back  again ;  wherefore  they  abode  in  that  city  of  Bocara 
for  three  years.      And  whilst  they^  were   sojourning  in 
that  city,  there  came  from  Alau,  Lord  of  the  Levant, 
Envoys  on  their  way  to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan, 
the   Lord  of  all  the  Tartars  in  the  world.      And  when 
the  Envoys  beheld  the  Two  Brothers  they  were  amazed, 
for  they  had  never  before  seen   Latins  in   that  part  of 
the   world.     And  they  said  to  the  Brothers:  ** Gentle- 
men,   if  ye  will  take  our   counsel,    ye   will    find  great  I 
honour  and  profit  shall  come  thereof."     So  they  replied 
that   they   would   be   right   glad   to   learn    how.      '*In 
truth,"  said  the  Envoys,  "the  Great  Kaan  hath  never 
seen  any   Latins,  and  he  hath  a  great  desire  so  to  da 
Wherefore,  if  ye  will  keep  us  company  to  his  Court,  ye 
may  depend  upon  it  that  he  will  be  right  glad  to  see 
you,  and  will  treat  you  with  great  honour  and  liberality; 
whilst   in    our   company    ye   shall    travel    with    perfect 
security,  and  need  fear  to  be  molested  by  nobody."' 


Note  i.— I  lay  ton  also  calls  Bokhara  a  city  of  Persia,  and  I  see  Vimberj*  sa}*s 
that,  up  till  the  conquest  by  Chinghiz,  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  Balkh,  etc.,  were  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Persia.  (Travelsy  p.  377.)  The  first  Mongolian  governor  of 
Bokhara  was  Buka  Bosha. 

King  Barac  is  Borrak  Khan,  great-grandson  of  Cliagatai,  and  sovereign  of  the 
Uliis  of  Chagatai,  from  1264  to  1270.  The  Polos,  no  doubt,  reached  Bokhara 
before  1264,  but  Borrak  must  have  been  sovereign  some  time  before  Ihcy  left  it. 

Note  2. — The  language  of  the  envoys  seems  rather  to  imply  that  they  were 
the  Great  Kaan's  own  people  returning  from  the  Court  of  Hulaku.  And  Rashid 
mentions  that  Sartak,  the  Kaan's  ambassador  to  Hulaku,  returned  from  Persia  in  the 
year  that  the  latter  prince  died.  It  may  have  been  his  party  that  the  Venetians 
joined,  for  the  year  almost  certainly  was  the  same,  viz.  1265.  If  so,  another  of  the 
party  was  Bayan,  afterwards  the  greatest  of  Kublai*s  captains,  and  much  celebrated 
in  the  sequel  of  this  book.     (See  Erdmann's  Temudschin^  p.  214.) 

Marsden  justly  notes  that  Marco  habitually  speaks  of  Latins^  never  of  Franks, 
Yet  I  suspect  his  own  mental  expression  was  Farangi. 


Chaps.  IV.,  V.        THE  COURT  OF  THE  GREAT  KAAN  II 


CHAPTER   IV. 

How  THE  Two  Brothers  took  the  Envoys'  counsel,  and  went 

TO  THE  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan. 

So  when  the  Two  Brothers  had  made  their  arrangements, 
they  set  out  on  their  travels,  in  company  with  the  Envoys, 
and  journeyed  for  a  whole  year,  going  northward  and 
north-eastward,  before  they  reached  the  Court  of  that 
Prince.  And  on  their  journey  they  saw  many  marvels  of 
divers  and  sundry  kinds,  but  of  these  we  shall  say  nothing 
at  present,  because  Messer  Mark,  who  has  likewise  seen 
them  all,  will  give  you  a  full  account  of  them  in  the  Book 
which  follows. 


CHAPTER  V. 

How  the  Two  Brothers  arrived  at  the  Court  of  the 

Great  Kaan. 

When  the  Two  Brothers  got  to  the  Great  Kaan,  he  re- 
ceived them  with  great  honour  and  hospitality,  and  showed 
much  pleasure  at  their  visit,  asking  them  a  great  number 
of  questions.  First,  he  asked  about  the  emperors,  how 
they  maintained  their  dignity,  and  administered  justice  in 
their  dominions ;  and  how  they  went  forth  to  battle,  and 
so  forth.  And  then  he  asked  the  like  questions  about  the 
kings  and  princes  and  other  potentates. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

How  THE  Great  Kaan  asked  all  about  the  manners  of  thi 
Christians,  and  particularly  about  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

And  then  he  inquired  about  the  Pope  and  the  Church, 
and  about  all  that  is  done  at  Rome,  and  all  the  customs  of 
the  Latins.  And  the  Two  Brothers  told  him  the  truth  in 
all  its  particulars,  with  order  and  good  sense,  like  sensible 
men  as  they  were ;  and  this  they  were  able  to  do  as  they 
knew  the  Tartar  language  well.^ 


NOTR  I. — The  word  generally  used  for  Pope  in  the  original  is  ApottnSk 
{ApcstolicHs)^  the  usual  F*rench  expression  of  that  age. 

It  is  remarkable  that  for  the  most  part  the  text  edited  by  Pauthicr  has  the 
correcter  Oriental  form  Tatars  instead  of  the  usual  Tartar,  Tattar  is  the  word  used 
by  Yvo  of  Narbonne,  in  the  curious  letter  given  by  Matthew  Paris  under  1243. 

We  are  often  told  that  Tartar  is  a  vulgar  European  error.  It  is  in  any  case  i 
very  old  one ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  of  European  origin,  but  rather  Armenian ;  * 
tliough  the  suggestion  of  Tartarus  may  have  given  it  readier  currency  in  Europe. 
Russian  writers,  or  rather  writers  who  have  been  in  Russia,  sometimes  try  to  force  en 
us  a  specific  limitation  of  the  word  Tartar  to  a  certain  class  of  Oriental  Turkish  rue, 
to  whom  the  Russians  appropriate  the  name.  But  there  is  no  just  ground  for  this 
Tiitdr  is  used  by  Oriental  writers  of  Polo's  age  e3cactly  as  Tartar  was  then,  and  is 
still,  used  in  Western  Europe,  as  a  generic  title  for  the  Turanian  hosts  who  followed 
Chinghiz  and  his  successors.  But  I  believe  the  name  in  this  sense  was  unknown  to 
Western  Asia  before  the  time  of  Chinghiz.  And  General  Cunningham  must  over* 
look  this  when  he  connects  the  TiUarlya  coins,  mentioned  by  Arab  geographers  of 
the  9th  century,  with  "the  Scythic  or  lixix  princes  who  ruled  in  Kabul"  in  the 
beginning  of  our  era.  Tartars  on  the  Indian  ironlier  in  those  centuries  are  surely 
to  be  classed  with  the  PVenchmen  whom  Brennus  led  to  Rome,  or  the  Scotchmen 
who  fought  against  Agricola. 


*  &ee  /.  As.  b^i .  v.  torn.  xi.  p.  ao/. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

How  THE  Great  Kaan  sent  the  Two  Brothers  as  his  Envoys  to 

THE  Pope. 

When  that  Prince,  whose  name  was  Cublay  Kaan,  Lord 
of  the  Tartars  all  over  the  earth,  and  of  all  the  kingdoms 
and  provinces  and  territories  of  that  vast  quarter  of  the 
world,  had  heard  all  that  the  Brothers  had  to  tell  him 
about  the  ways  of  the  Latins,  he  was  greatly  pleased, 
EUid  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  send  them 
on  an  Embassy  to  the  Pope.  So  he  urgently  desired 
them  to  undertake  this  mission  along  with  one  of  his 
Barons ;  and  they  replied  that  they  would  gladly  exe- 
cute all  his  commands  as  those  of  their  Sovereign  Lord. 
Then  the  Prince  sent  to  summon  to  his  presence  one  of 
his  Barons  whose  name  was  Cogatal,  and  desired  him 
to  get  ready,  for  it  was  proposed  to  send  him  to  the 
Pope  along  with  the  Two  Brothers.  The  Baron  replied 
that  he  would  execute  the  Lord's  commands  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

After  this  the  Prince  caused  letters  from  himself  to  the 
Pope  to  be  indited  in  the  Tartar  tongue,^  and  committed 
them  to  the  Two  Brothers  and  to  that  Baron  of  his  own, 
and  charged  them  with  what  he  wished  them  to  say  to 
the  Pope.  Now  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  to  this 
purport :  He  begged  that  the  Pope  would  send  as  many  as 
an  hundred  persons  of  our  Christian  faith  ;  intelligent  men, 
acquainted  with  the  Seven  Arts,-  well  qualified  to  enter 
into  controversy,  and  able  clearly  to  prove  by  force  of 
argument  to  idolaters  and  other  kinds  of  folk,  that  the 
Law  of  Christ  was  best,  and  that  all  other  religions  were 
false  and  naught ;  and  that  if  they  would  prove  this,  he 
and   all   under   him   would  become  Christians  and  the 
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CliurclVs  lieiLjcinen.     Finally  he  charged  his  Envoys  to 
bring  back  to  him  some  Oil  of  the  Lamp  which  bums 
the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem." 


NoTK  I. — |-  The  appi»arancc  of  the  Great  Kaan's  letter  may  be  illnstntcd  bf  i 
letters  «ni  so-called  Corcan  paper  preser\*ed  in  the  French  archi%*es;  atk  fcaii' 
Ar(i;hun  Khan  of  Persia  (12S9),  brought  by  Buscarel,  and  the  other  from  bis  lA' 
Oljaitu  (May,  1 305),  to  Philip  the  Fair.  These  are  both  in  the  Mongol  langntee, Mi- 
according  to  Al)cl  Remusat  and  other  authorities,  in  the  Uighur  character,  the 
of  the  present  Mongol  writing.  Facsimiles  of  the  letters  are  given  in 
paper  on  intercourse  with  Mongol  Princes,  in  Aftfnt.  de  PAcad,  ties  IfucripL 
and  viii.,  reprcKluclions  in  J.  B  Chabol's  Hist,  de  Mar  JabcUaka  III,^  Fuiik 
and  preferably  in  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte's  l)eautiful  Documents  Mon^s^  PL 
and  we  give  samples  of  the  two  in  vol.  ii.* 


Note  2. — **Thc  Seven  Arts,"  from  a  date  reaching  back  nearly  to  classical  til 
and  down  through  the  Middle  Ages,  expressed  the  whole  circle  of  a  liberal  edocitioei 
and  it  is  to  these  Seven  Arts  that  the  degrees  in  arts  were  understood  to  apply. 
They  were  divided  into  the   Trix'ium  of  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Grammar,  and  the 
Quadrivium  of  Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  Music,  and  Geometry.     The  38th  epistle  of 
Seneca  was  in  many  MSS.  (according  to  Lipsius)  entitled  **  L,  Antiaei  Senetoe  Liber 
iL'  SepUm  Artibus  libfralibus.''     I  do  not  find,  however,  that  Seneca  there  menlioos 
categorically    more  than  five,  viz.,   Grammar,  Geometry,  Music,   Astronomy,  and 
Arithmetic     In   the  5th  century  we  find  the  Seven  Arts  to  form  the   successive 
subjects  of  the  last  seven  books  of  the  work  of  Martianus  Capella,  much  used  in  the 
schools  during  the  early  Middle  Ages.     The  Seven  Arts  will  be  found  enumerated  io 
the   verses   of  Tzetzes   {ChiL    XL    525),  and  allusions  to  them  in   the  medixval 
romances  are  endless.     Thus,  in  one  of  the  "Gestes  d' Alexandre,'*  a  chapter  is 
headed  **  Comment  Aristotle  aprent  a  Alixandre  Us  Sept  Arts^     In  the  tale  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Masters,  Diocletian  selects  that  number  of  tutors' for  his  son,  each  to 
instruct  him  in  one  of  the  Seven  Arts.     In  the  romance  of  Erec  and  Eneide  we  have 
a  dress  on  which  the  fairies  had  portrayed  the  Seven  Arts  {Franc,  Michel^  Kecherckes^ 
etc.  II.  82) ;  in  the  Roman  de  Afahommet  the  young  impostor  is  master  of  all  the 
seven.     There  is  one  media'val  poem  called  the  Marriage  of  ike  Seven  Arts,  and 
another  callc<l  the  Battle  of  the  Sei'cn  Arts,     (Sec  also  Dante,  Convito,  Trat.  II.  c 
14  ;  Not,  ct  Ex.  v.,  491  seqq,) 

Note  3. — The  Chinghizide  Princes  were  eminently  liberal— or  indifferent— in 
religion ;  and  even  after  they  l>ecanie  Mahomedan,  which,  however,  the  Kastem 
branch  never  did,  they  were  rarely  and  only  by  brief  fits  persecutors.  Hence  there 
was  scarcely  one  of  the  non- Mahomedan  Khans  of  whose  conversion  to  Christianity 
there  were  not  stories  spread.  The  first  rumours  of  Chinghiz  in  the  West  were  as  of 
a  Christian  conqueror;  tales  may  be  found  of  the  Christianity  of  Chagatai,  Hulaku, 
Abaka,  Arghun,  Baidu,  Ghazan,  Sartak,  Kuyuk,  Mangu,  Kublai,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  latler's  successors  in  China,  all  pro'oably  false,  with  one  or  two  doubtfiil 
exceptions. 


•  See  plate*  wiih  ch.  xvii.  of  hk.  IV.     .Sec  alH>  ihc   Uighur  chaacter  in  the  second  /*a7x«, 
Tk.  II.  ch.  \it. 


THE  GOLDEN  TABLET 


CHAI'TKK    VIII. 


How  THE  (Irfat  Kaan  cavk  thkm  a  I'Aiii.t r  OF  Gold,  bearing  his 

OKDEKS  IN  TIIEIK  liKHAl.t. 

When  the  Prince  had  charged  them  with  ;ill  his  commis- 
sion, he  caused  to  be  given  them  a  Tablet  of  Gold,  on 
which  was  inscribed  that  the  three  Ambassadors  should 
be  supplied  with  everything  needful  in  ail  the  countries 
thrtftigh  which  they  should  pass — with  horses,  with  escorts, 
and,  in  short,  with  whatever  they  should  require.  And 
when  they  had  made  all  needful  preiiarations,  the  three 
Ambassadors  took  their  leave  of  the  Emperor  and  set 
OUL 

When  they  had  travelled  I  know  not  how  many  days, 
the  Tartar  Baron  fell  sick,  so  that  he  could  not  ride,  and 
being  very  ill,  and  unable  to  proceed  further,  he  halted  at 
a  certain  city.  So  the  Two  Brothers  judged  it  best  that 
they  should  leave  him  behind  and  proceed  to  carry  out 
their  commission  ;  and.  as  he  was  well  content  that  they 
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should  dit  SO,  they  comiiiued  their  journey.  And  1  can 
assure  you,  that  whithersoever  they  went  they  were 
honourably  provided  with  whatever  they  stood  in  need 
of,  or  chose  to  command.  And  this  was  owing  to  that 
Tablet  of  Authority  from  the  Lord  which  they  carried 
with  them.' 

So  they  travelled  on  and  on  until  they  arrived  at  Layas 
in  Hermenia,  a  journey  which  occupied  them.  I  assure  you, 
for  three  years.-  It  look  them  so  long  because  thev  couW 
not  always  proceed,  being  stopped  sometimes  by  snow.or 
by  heavy  rains  falling,  or  by  great  torrents  which  they 
found  in  an  impassable  state. 


Note  j.— Ava>.  calkil  aUi  Ajatio,  Aiaiii),  Uiaua,  (JLira,  I^Jxrja,  and  lef, 
occupiiHi  ihe  silt  of  iincii-iu  Aq;iie,  ;im]  was  thu  chief  \tott  of  L'ilician  Aniicnia,  on  ik 
Gulf  of  Scanilotoon.  -JriM.-  ha.i  ln.i-n  in  Ihc  Jlh  ctntuiy  a  place  of  tt.ide  •ilh  ' 
West,  ami  (he  scat  uf  a  liishopric,  a=  wo  learn  from 
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of  Mary,  the  noble  slave-girl,  told  by  Gibbon  (ch.  33).    As  Ayas  it  became  in  the 
part  of  the  13th  century  one  of  the  chief  places  for  the  shipment  of  Asiatic  wares 
through  Tabriz,  and  was  much  frequented  by  the  vessels  of  the   Italian 
EepdUics.     The  Venetians  had  a  Bailc  resident  there. 
Ayas  is  the  Le)'es  of  Chaucer's  Knight, — 

(**  At  Leyes  was  he  and  at  Satalie")— 

■nd  the  Layas  of  Froissart.  (Bk.  III.  ch.  xxii.)  The  Gulf  of  Layas  is  described  in  the 
six.  Canto  of  Ariosto,  where  Mafisa  and  Astolfo  find  on  its  shores  a  country  of 
bBrbaioas  Amazons : — 

**  Fatto  h  *1  porto  a  sembranza  d'  una  luna,"  etc. 

Marino  Sanuto  says  of  it :  "  Laiacio  has  a  haven,  and  a  shoal  in  front  of  it  that  wc 
■light  rather  call  a  reef,  and  to  this  shoal  the  hawsers  of  vessels  are  moored  whilst  the 
anchors  are  laid  out  towards  the  land."    (II.  IV.  ch.  xxvi.) 

The  present  Ayas  is  a  wretched  village  of  some  15  huts,  occupied  by  about  600 
TWkmans,  and  standing  inside  the  ruined  walls  of  the  castle.  This  castle,  which  is 
sdll  in  good  condition,  was  built  by  the  Armenian  kings,  and  restored  by  Sultan 
Suleiman ;  it  was  constructed  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  ;  fragments  of  old 
colomos  are  embedded  in  its  walls  of  cut  stone.  It  formerly  communicated  by  a 
causeway  with  an  advanced  work  on  an  island  before  the  harbour.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  occupy  a  large  space.  {Lan^ois,  V,  en  Cilicie^  pp.  429-31  ;  see  also  Beauforfs 
JCaramaniay  near  the  end.)  A  plan  of  A3ras  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  Bk.  I. 
— H.  V.  and  H.  C. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

How  THE  Two  Brothers  came  to  the  city  of  Acre. 

They  departed  from  Layas  and  came  to  Acrk,  arriving 
there  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1269, 
and  then  they  learned  that  the  Pope  was  dead.  And  when 
they  found  that  the  Pope  was  dead  (his  name  was  Pope 
•  •),^  they  went  to  a  certain  wise  Churchman,  who  was 
Legate  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  a  man  of 
great  authority,  by  name  Theobald  of  Piacenza,  and 
told  him  of  the  mission  on  which  they  were  come.  When 
the  Legate  heard  their  story,  he  was  greatly  surprised,  and 
deemed  the  thing  to  be  of  great  honour  and  advantage 
for  the  whole  of  Christendom.  So  his  answer  to  the  two 
Ambassador  Brothers  was  this  :  **  Gentlemen,  yc  sec  that 
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the  rojK  is  ik-ad  :  wherefore  ye  must  needs  have  patience 
until  a  new  rojie  Ix;  made,  and  then  shall  ye  be  able  to 
execute  your  charjje."  Seeing  well  enough  that  what  the 
l-Oj;Ate  said  was  just,  they  obsen-ed  :  "  But  while  the 
Voyic  is  a-making,  we  may  as  well  go  to  Venice  and  visit 
our  households."     So  they  departed  from  Acre  and  went 


r7(>t.0.r29l) 

'mTarTno^'sanuto. 

tu  Ncgropont.  and  from  Negroponi  they  continued  their 
voyage  to  \'entce.-  On  ihcir  arrival  there,  Messer 
Nicolas  found  that  his  wife  was  dead,  and  that  she 
had  left  behind  her  a  son  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose 
name  was  Makco  ;  and  'tis  of  him  that  this  Book  tells.' 
The  Two  Brothers  iibnde  at  Venice  a  couple  of  years, 
tarrying  until  a  Poik;  should  be  made. 


Note  i.— The  ildwiM.-.!  1\>\m:\  njiiio  is  i-iiiilied  both  in  ilic  Ct-og.  Text  and  in 
I'aulhiei's,  cloarly  Ivoiusi;  iiiilhcr  Kusliciuio  nut  Pulo  TuiiicmbuTcd  il.  Il  is  supplkd 
eoiTcclly  in  Iho  Crusca  Ilaliaii  ns  C/rmfii/,  and  in  Itaniasio  as  CUm.'ul  /I'. 

It  i*  not  clrar  that    TAi-itAj/J,  tlinugli  (^nerilU-  ndiiptcl,  is  tlie  ctfk-siaslic's  \aapet 

nam.-.     It  ..[.pcirs  in  iliffc-rcnt  MS.S,  as   7;-,iA/ lO.   T.l.   C.ih'  U-r  r.w/lj  (l'..ull.ic.>. 
Wiiw/dti  (Crusoa',  niij  in  tlic  tJicciniijn  as  TAi-iu/itus  ik  I'i.^-.amitihis  ./•■  Pla-entia, 
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^j^^vluch  conrespunds  to  Kamusio^s  version.     Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclers  call 
jblfai  Tedaldus^  some  Tkeaidus,     Tedaldo  is  a  real  name,  occurring  in  Boccaccio.    (Day 
C  tt.  Novel  70 

Note  2. — After  the  expulsion  of  the  Venetians  from  Constantinople,  Ncgropont 
was  the  centre  of  their  influence  in  Romania.  On  the  final  return  of  the  travellers 
they  mgain  take  Negropont  on  their  way.  [It  was  one  of  the  ports  on  the  route  from 
to  Constantinople,  Tana,  Trebizond. — H.  C] 


Note  3. — The  edition  of  the  Soc.  de  Geographic  makes  Mark's  age  hvehe^  but  I 
Terified  from  inspection  the.  fact  noticed  by  Pauthier  that  the  manuscript  has 
distinctly  xv.  like  all  the  other  old  texts.  In  Ramusio  it  is  nifuteeu^  but  this  is  doubt- 
las  an  arbitrary  correction  to  suit  the  mistaken  date  (1250)  assigned  for  the  departure 
ctf  the  father  from  Constantinople. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  old  French  texts  to  justify  the  usual  statement  that  Marco 
wms  born  after  the  departure  of  his  father  from  Venice.  All  that  the  G.  T.  says  is  : 
"  Meser  Nicolau  treuve  que  sa  fame  estoit  morte,  et  les  rem^s  un  filz  de  xv.  anz  que 
Avoit  k  nom  Marc,"  and  Pauthier's  text  is  to  the  same  efl'ect.  Ramusio,  indeed,  has  : 
•*  M.  Nicol6  trov^,  che  sua  moglie  era  morta,  la  quale  nella  sua  partita  haveva  partorito 
vn  figliaolo,"  and  the  other  versions  that  are  based  on  Pi  pi  no's  seem  all  to  have  like 
statements. 


CHAPTER  X. 
How  THE  Two  Brothers  again  departed  from  Venicf,  on  their 

WAY    BACK    TO   THE   GREAT     KaAN,    AND    TOOK    WITH   THEM    MaRK, 

the  son  of  Messer  Nicolas. 

When  the  Two  Brothers  had  tarried  as  long  as  I  have  told 
you,  and  saw  that  never  a  Pope  was  made,  they  said  that 
their  return  to  the  Great  Kaan  must  be  put  off  no  longer. 
So  they  set  out  from  Venice,  taking  Mark  along  with 
them,  and  went  straight  back  to  Acre,  where  they  found 
the  Legate  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  They  had  a  good 
deal  of  discourse  with  him  concerning  the  matter,  and 
asked  his  permission  to  go  to  Jkrusalem  to  get  some  Oil 
from  the  Lamp  on  the  Sepulchre,  to  carry  with  them  to  the 
Great  Kaan,  as  he  had  enjoined.^  The  Legate  giving 
them  leave,  they  went  from  Acre  to  Jerusalem  and  got 
some  of  the  Oil.  and  then  returned  to  Acre,  and  went  to 
the  Leijate  and  said  to  him  :  **  As  vvc  see  no  ^^vjn  of  a 
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Pope's  being  made,  we  desire  to  return  to  the  Great 
Kaan ;  for  we  have  already  tarried  long,  and  there  has 
been  more  than  enough  delay."  To  which  the  Legate 
replied  :  **  Since  *tis  your  wish  to  go  back,  I  am  well  con- 
tent." Wherefore  he  caused  letters  to  be  written  for 
delivery  to  the  Great  Kaan,  bearing  testimony  that  the 
Two  Brothers  had  come  in  all  good  faith  to  accomplish 
his  charge,  but  that  as  there  was  no  Pope  they  had  been 
unable  to  do  so. 


Note  i. — In  a  Pilgrimage  of  date  apparently  earlier  than  this,  the  Pilgrim  saj-sof 
the  Sepulchre  :  **  The  Lamp  which  had  been  placed  by  His  head  (when  He  lay  thae) 
still  bums  on  the  same  spot  day  and  night.  We  took  a  blessing  from  it  {ie,  tp* 
parently  took  some  of  the  oil  as  a  beneficent  memorial),  and  replaced  it."  {Itinerarium 
Atttonini  Placentini  in  BoUandists^  ^Iay»  vol.  ii.  p.  xx. ) 

[**Five  great  oil  lamps,"  says  Daniel,  the  Russian  Hegoumcnc,  1106-I107 
{Itiniraires  russes  en  Orient ^  trad,  pour  la  Soc.  de  TOrient  Latin,  par  Mme.  B.  de 
Khitrowo,  Geneva,  1889,  p.  13),  ''burning  continually  night  and  day,  are  hung  in  the 
Sepulchre  of  Our  Lord." — H.  C] 


CHAPTER    XI. 
How  THE  Two  Brothers  set  out  from  Acre,  and  Mark  along 

WITH   THEM. 

When  the  Two  Brothers  had  received  the  Legate's 
letters,  they  set  forth  from  Acre  to  return  to  the  Grand 
Kaan,  and  got  as  far  as  Lavas.  But  shortly  after  their 
arrival  there  they  had  news  that  the  Legate  aforesaid  was 
chosen  Pope,  taking  the  name  of  Pope  Gregor)'-  of 
Piacenza  ;  news  which  the  Two  Brothers  were  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear.  And  presently  there  reached  them  at 
Layas  a  message  from  the  Legate,  now  the  Pope,  desiring 
them,  on  the  part  of  the  Apostolic  See,  not  to  proceed 
further  on  their  journey,  but  to  return  to  him  inconti- 
nently.    And    what    shall    I    tell    you.*^     The    King   of 
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mcni;i  causeil  :l  galley  to  he  got  ready  for  the  Two 
>assador  Brothers,  and  despatched  them  to  the  Pope 


TB  I  —The  uenih  of  Pope  Clement  1\  occurred  on  St  Andrew  s  Day  (iglh 
ibcr)  1 26S  the  elect  01  of  Tcdaldo  or  Teluldo  of  I  wceiua  a  member  of  ihe 
ti  bmil)  >nd  \rchdeu^on  or  1 1^  did  not  take  place  till  I  St  September,  1x71, 
(o  ibe  Actions  among  the 


lU.      And  1 


that 


of   Ihcm    anxious  only 
my     loicd   for    Thcobal) 
belief  that  he   wis  dead 

■ee     had    named    t    com 

of  si\    wilh   full    power"! 

the  same  day  eli  ted 
■Id  on  the  iccommenda 
r   tbe  Cardinal    Bi  hop  of 

(John  de  T>lelo  said  in 
if  his  name  10  ha\e  been 
iglHhman  Thit  fIu^.tl(  ls 
ry  hail  si^;ge;ied  that  the 
hoald    be    taken    off    the 

al  \  ilerbo  nherL  thty 
allow  the  dtMnc  inlluencck 
xnd  iiHire  fr«ly  on  iheir 
la    (yvM  He/ufiiiif    0/  ires 

tet/a  in^edi)  Ace  rding 
at,   these  doggerel   verses 


<;|ui:ni  I' 


e  Archdeacon,  a  man  of  great  weight  of  character,  in  consciiucnce  of  difTerenccs 
laBiihoptof  Li^e).  who  was  a  disorderly  liver,  had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land, 
ving  hi*  May  there  he  contracted  great  iniimacy  with  Prince  Eilward  of 
id  (Edward  I.}.  Some  authors,  r.^'.  John  \'illani  (VIII.  39),  tay  thai  he  was 
:  in  Syria  ;  others,  as  Rainaldus,  deny  ihii ;  but  I'olo's  MatemcnC,  and  ihc 
ily  which  the  Archdeacon  took  on  himself  in  writing  10  the  Kaan,  ieem  lo 
hal  he  had  some  such  position. 

look  the  name  ol  Gregory  X.,  and  hefoie  his  departure  from  Acre,  preached  a 
[  aermon  on  Ihc  Icxt,  "  If  I  forgit  thct,  0  Jtruial,m,'' li^c.  I'rince  Edward 
■im  oat  for  his  voyage. 

^Dfy  reigned  barely  four  years,  dying  at  Areuo  loth  January,  1176.  His 
ter  atood  h^h  to  the  last,  and  some  of  (he  Northern  Marlyrologlei  enrolled  him 

the  caints,  but  there  has  never  been  canonisation  hy  Koine.  The  people  of 
I  Hcd  to  celebrate  his  anniversary  wilh  lorcb-light  gatherings  al  his  lomb,  and 
efniracles  were  alleged  (o  hive  occarred  (here.     The  lomb  siill  stand*  JD  the 
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Duuino  at  Arczzu,  a  handsome  work  by  Mai^ritune,  an  arlUt  in  all  branches,  «ho 
wjis  the  lN>|)c*s  c«mtcni{)(irar}'.  There  is  an  engraving  of  it  in  Conn^//i\  Men.  Sfpdc. 
di  Tascana, 

{Fra  inpino  in  Miiraiori^  IX.  7CX);  Rainaldi  Annai,  III.  252  j<yy.  ;  H'addin*, 
sub.  an.  1217  :  Bollattdists^  loch  January;  Palatii^  GestaPoniif.  Roman.  voL  iil,  and 
Fasti  Cardinalium,  I.  463,  etc. ) 


CHAPTER   XII. 

How  THE    Two    Brothers    presented    themselves    before  the 

NEW  Pope. 

And  when  they  had  been  thus  honourably  conducted  to 
Acre  they  proceeded  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  and 
paid  their  respects  to  him  with  humble  reverence.  He 
received  them  with  great  honour  and  satisfaction,  and 
j^avc  them  his  blessing.  He  then  appointed  two  Friars  of 
the  Order  of  Preachers  to  accompany  them  to  the  Great 
Kiian,  and  to  do  whatever  might  be  required  of  them. 
These  were  unquestionably  as  learned  Churchmen  as  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Province  at  that  day — one  being  called 
I'Viar  Nicolas  of  Vicenza,  and  the  other  Friar  William  of 
Tripoli.'  He  delivered  to  them  also  proper  credentials, 
and  letters  in  reply  to  the  Great  Kaan's  messages  [and 
^avc  them  authority  to  ordain  priests  and  bishops,  and  to 
lu'stow  every  kind  of  absolution,  as  if  given  by  himself 
in  pro|>er  person  ;  sending  by  them  also  many  fine  vessels 
of  crystal  as  presents  to  the  Great  Kaan].*  So  when 
they  had  got  all  that  was  needful,  they  took  leave  of  the 
Vo\^\  receiving  his  benediction ;  and  the  four  set  out 
together  from  Acre,  and  went  to  Layas,  accompanied 
always  by  Messer  Nicolas  s  son  Marco. 

Now,  about  the  time  that  they  reached  Layas,  Ben- 
(loc(iuedar,  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  invaded  Hermenia 
with  a  great  host  of  Saracens,  and  ravaged  the  country, 
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SO  that  our  Envoys  ran  a  ijreat  peril  of  being  taken  or 
slain. ^  And  when  the  Preaching  Friars  saw  this  they 
were  greatly  frightened,  and  said  that  go  they  never 
would.  So  they  made  over  to  Messer  Nicolas  and 
Messer  Maffeo  all  their  credentials  and  documents,  and 
took  their  leave,  departing  in  company  with  the  Master 
of  the  Temple.* 

Note  I. — Friar  William,  of  Tripoli,  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Acre,  appears 
to  have  served  there  as  early  as  1250.  [lie  was  IxDrn  chra  1220,  at  Tripoli,  in 
SjTia,  whence  his  name. — II.  C]  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  l)ook,  De  Statu 
Saracenoritm  f^ost  Luduiici  Kti^is  iL:  Syrid  reditinn^  dedicated  to  Theoldus, 
Archdcacfjn  of  Liege  {i.e.  r«;pc  Grci^^ry).  Of  this  some  extracts  are  printed  in 
Dachcsne^s  Hist,  Francoiiim  Si:ri/>toivy.  There  are  two  MSS.  of  it,  with  different 
.titles,  in  the  Paris  Library,  and  a  French  version  in  that  of  Heme.  A  MS.  in 
Cambridge  Univ.  Library,  which  contains  anion^  oiher  thinj^s  a  copy  of  Pipino's 
Polo,  has  also  the  work  of  Friar  William  : — **  Willc/mus  Tripolitanus^  Acontnsis 
ConvcntuSy  de  E_i;re.:su  Machcincti  ct  Saracinoriim^  atque  pro^^ressu  eorumdem^  de  Statu 
Saraceuoruni f-''  etc.  It  is  imperfect ;  it  is  addressed  Tiieobai  no  EiCiesiarcho  digno 
Sanr/e  Terre  I\rei^riiw  Saucto.  And  from  a  cursory  inspection  I  imagine  that  the 
Tract  appended  to  one  of  the  P<j1o  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Adill.  MSS., 
No.  19,952)  is  the  same  work  or  part  of  it.  To  the  same  author  is  ascribed  a  tract 
called  Clades  Damiatac.  [Duclu  //c-,  V.  432  ;  U Avczac  in  Kcc.  de  Voya^cs^  IV.  406  ; 
Qu^ti/t  Scri/i,  Ord.  Praed.  L  264-5  J  Catal.  of  MSS.  in  Catnh,  Univ.  Library ^  I.  22.) 

Note  2. — I  presume  that  the  powers,  stated  in  this  |)assiij;e  from  Ramusio  to  have 
been  conferred  on  the  Friars,  are  exaggerated.  In  letters  »jf  authority  granted  in 
like  cases  by  Pope  Gregory's  successors,  Nicolas  III.  (in  127S)  and  Boniface  VIII. 
(in  1299),  the  missionary  friar^  to  rem«jle  regions  are  empowered  to  al»solve  from  ex- 
awimunication  and  release  from  vows,  to  settle  matrimonial  (questions,  to  found 
churches  and  appoint  idoncos  nctores^  to  authorise  Oriental  clergy  who  should 
publicly  submit  to  the  Apostolic  See  to  enjoy  the  prizi/ti^ium  cla i(alt\  whilst  in  the 
absence  of  bishops  those  among  the  missionaries  who  were  priests  might  consecrate 
cemeteries,  altars,  palls,  etc.,  admit  to  the  Order  of  Acolytes,  but  nothnig  beyond. 
(Sec  Mosheim,  Hist,  Tat  tar.  Eccks.  App.  Nos.  23  and  42.) 

Note  3. — The  statement  here  about  Bundukdar's  invasion  of  Cilician  Armenia  is 
a  difficulty.  He  had  invaded  it  in  1266,  and  his  second  devastating  invasion,  during 
which  he  burnt  both  Layas  and  Sis,  the  king's  residence,  took  place  in  1275,  a  point 
00  which  Marino  Sahuto  is  at  one  with  the  Oriental  Historians.  Now  we  know  from 
Rainaldus  that  Pope  Gregory  left  Acre  in  November  or  December,  127 1,  and  the  text 
appears  to  imply  that  our  travellers  left  Acre  before  him.  The  utmost  corroboration 
that  I  can  find  lies  in  the  following  facts  stated  by  Makri/i  : — 

On  the  13th  Safar,  a.h.  670  (20th  Septeml)er  1271),  Bundi'ikdar  arrived  unex- 
pectedly at  Damascus,  and  after  a  brief  raid  against  the  Ismaelians  he  returned  to  that 
city.  In  the  middle  of  l<abi  I.  (about  20-25  October)  the  Tartars  made  an  incursion 
in  northern  Syria,  and  the  troops  of  Aleppo  retired  towards  Hamah.  There  was 
great  alarm  at  Damascus ;  the  Sultan  sent  orders  to  Cairo  for  reinforcements,  and 
these  arrived  at  Damascus  on  the  9th  Novcml>er.  The  Sultan  then  advanced 
OD  Aleppo,  sending  corps  Hkewise  towards  Marash  (which  was  within  the 
Annenian  frontier)  and  llarran.  At  the  latter  place  the  Tartars  were  attacked 
and  those  in  the  town  slaughtered ;  the  rest  retreated.     The  Sultan  was  back  at 
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Daiiuscus,  and  od'  un  a  dili'crent  expedition,  by  7lh  December.  Hence,  if  the 
travellers  arrived  at  Ayas  towards  the  latter  port  of  November  they  would  profatbtj 
find  alarm  existing  at  the  advance  of  Bundukdir,  thoogh  matters  did  not  turn  out  so 
serious  as  they  imply. 

*'  Babylon,"  of  which  Bundukdir  is  here  styled  Sultan,  means  Cairo,  commonly  so 
styled  {Bambellonia  (TEgiito)  in  that  age.  Babylon  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  quoting  Ctesias,  by  Strabo,  and  by  Ptolemy ;  it  was  the  sution  of  a 
Roman  Legion  in  the  da>*s  of  Augustus,  and  still  sur\'i\'es  in  the  name  oi  Babul^  dose 
to  old  Cairo. 

Malik  Dihir  Ruknuddfn  Bibars  Bundukd^ri,  a  native  of  Kipchak,  was  originally 
sold  at  Damascus  for  800  dirhems  (about  iS/.^,  and  returned  by  his  purchaser  because 
of  a  blemish.  1  ie  was  then  bought  by  the  Amir  Aliuddfn  Aidekfn  Bundttkddr  ("  The 
Arblasieer  ")  whose  surname  he  afterwards  adopted.  He  became  the  fourth  of  the 
Mameluke  Sultans,  and  reigned  from  1259  to  1276.  The  two  great  objects  of  his 
life  were  the  repression  of  the  Tartars  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  Syria, 
so  that  his  reign  was  one  of  constant  war  and  enormous  activity.  William  of  Tripoli, 
in  the  work  alwve  mentioned,  says;  ''Bondogar,  as  a  soldier,  was  not  inferior  to 
Julius  Caesar,  nor  in  malignity  to  Nero."  He  admits,  however,  that  the  Sultan  was 
sober,  chaste,  just  to  his  own  people,  and  even  kind  to  his  Christian  subjects ;  whilst 
Makrizi  calls  him  one  of  the  best  princes  that  ever  reigned  over  Mnsulmans.  Yet  if 
we  take  Bibars  as  painted  by  this  admiring  historian  and  by  other  Arabic  documents, 
the  second  of  Friar  William^s  comparisons  is  justified,  for  he  seems  almost  a  devil  in 
malignity  as  well  as  in  activity.  More  than  once  he  played  tennis  at  Damascus  and 
Cairo  within  the  same  week.  A  strange  sample  of  the  man  is  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Boemond,  Prince  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli,  to  announce  to  him  the  capture  of  the 
former  city.  After  an  ironically  polite  address  to  Boemond  as  having  by  the  loss  of 
his  great  city  had  his  title  changed  from  Princeship  {Al-Brensiyah)  to  Countship 
{Al-A'omasiyak)^  and  describing  his  own  devastations  round  Tripoli,  he  comes  to  the 
attack  of  Antioch  :  "  We  carried  the  place,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  4th  hour  of  Saturday, 
the  4th  day  of  Ramadhin,  ....  Hadst  thou  but  seen  thy  Knights  trodden  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses  !  thy  palaces  invaded  by  plunderers  and  ransacked  for  booty  I  thy 
treasures  weighed  out  by  the  hundredweight  I  thy  ladies  {Ddrndtaka^  'tes  Dames') 
bought  and  sold  with  thine  own  gear«  at  four  for  a  dinir !  hadst  thou  but  seen  thy 
churches  demolished,  thy  crosses  sawn  in  sunder,  thy  garbled  Gospels  hawked  about 
before  the  sun,  the  tombs  of  thy  nobles  cast  to  the  ground ;  thy  foe  the  Moslem 
treading  thy  Holy  of  the  Holies ;  the  monk,  the  priest,  the  deacon  slaughtered  on  the 
Altar;  the  rich  given  up  to  misery;  princes  of  royal  blood  reduced  to  slavery! 
Couldst  thou  but  have  seen  the  flames  devouring  thy  halls ;  thy  dead  cast  into  the  fires 
temporal  with  the  fires  eternal  hard  at  hand ;  the  churches  of  Paul  and  of  Cosoias 

rocking  and  going  down ,  then  wouldst  thou  have  said,  *  Would  God  that  I  were 

dust  !*....     As  not  a  man  hath  escaped  to  tell  thee  the  tale,  I  TELL  IT  THEB ! " 

A  little  later,  when  a  mission  went  to  treat  with  Boemond,  Bibars  himself  accom- 
panied it  in  disguise,  to  have  a  look  at  the  defences  of  Tripoli.  In  drawing  out  the 
terms,  the  Envoys  styled  Boemond  County  not  Prince^  as  in  the  letter  just  quoted. 
He  lost  patience  at  their  persistence,  and  made  a  movement  which  alarmed  them. 
Bibars  nudged  the  Envoy  Mohiuddin  (who  tells  the  story)  with  his  foot  to  give  up  the 
point,  and  the  treaty  was  made.  On  their  way  back  the  Sultan  laughed  heartily  at 
their  narrow  escape,  *'  sending  to  the  devil  all  the  counts  and  princes  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

{QuairemMs  Makriti^  H.  92-101,  and  190  seqq, ;  J,  As,  s^r.  L  tom.  xi.  p.  89; 
jyOkssoHj  in.  459-474;  Marifio  Sanuto  in  Bongars,  224-226,  etc) 

Note  4. — The  ruling  Master  of  the  Temple  was  Thomas  Berard  (1256- 1273),  but 
there  is  little  detail  about  the  Order  in  the  East  at  this  time.  They  had,  however, 
considerable  possessions  and  great  influence  in  Cilician  Armenia,  and  how  much  they 
were  muted  up  in  its  affairs  is  shown  by  a  circumstance  related  by  Makrizi.     In  1285, 
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when  Sultan  Mansitr,  the  successor  of  Bundukdir,  was  bcsiegiug  the  Castle  of  Morkab, 
there  arrived  in  Camp  tlie  Commander  of  the  Temple  {ICamaftdiir-ul  Dewet)  of  the 
GooDtry  of  Armenia,  charged  to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Sis  {i.e,  of 
Leaer  Armenia,  Leon  III.  1268- 1289,  successor  of  Hayton  I.  1224- 1268),  and 
bringing  presents  from  him  and  from  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  Berard^s  successor, 
William  de  Beaujeu  (1273-1291).     (III.  201.)— H.  Y.  .ind  II.  C. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

How  Messer  Nicolo  and  Messer  Maffeo  Polo,  accompanied  by 
Mark,  travelled  to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan. 

So  the  Two  Brothers,  and  Mark  along  with  them,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  and  journeying  on,  summer  and 
winter,  came  at  length  to  the  Great  Kaan,  who  was  then 
at  a  certain  rich  and  great  city,  called  Kemenfu.^  As  to 
what  they  met  with  on  the  road,  whether  in  going  or 
coming,  we  shall  give  no  particulars  at  present,  because 
we  are  going  to  tell  you  all  those  details  in  regular  order 
in  the  after  part  of  this  Book.  Their  journey  back  to 
the  Kaan  occupied  a  good  three  years  and  a  half,  owing 
to  the  bad  weather  and  severe  cold  that  they  encountered. 
And  let  me  tell  you  in  good  sooth  that  when  the  Great 
Kaan  heard  that  Messers  Nicolo  and  Mafifeo  Polo  were 
on  their  way  back,  he  sent  people  a  journey  of  full  40 
days  to  meet  them  ;  and  on  this  journey,  as  on  their 
former  one,  they  were  honourably  entertained  upon  the 
road,  and  supplied  with  all  that  they  required. 


NoTB  I. — ^The  French  texts  read  CUmeinJu,  Ramusio  Ckmenfu.  The  Pucd  MS. 
fuidci  OS  to  the  correct  reading;,  having  Chemensn  {Aiem^nsu)  for  Chemenfu, 
Kaipingpu,  meaning  something  like  **  City  of  Peace,"  and  called  by  Rashiduddin 
Xaiminju  (whereby  we  see  that  Polo  as  usual  adopted  the  Persian  form  of  the  name), 
was  a  city  founded  in  1256,  four  years  before  Kublai*s  accession,  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  Chinese  wall.  It  became  Kublai's  favourite  summer  residence,  and  was 
ityledfrom  iHb^Skangtu  or  "Upper  Court."  (See  ififra,  Bk.  I.  ch.  Ixi. )  It  was 
known  to  the  Mongols,  apparently  by  a  combination  of  the  two  nances,  as  Shatigdu 
It  appears  in  D'Anville's  map  under  the  name  of  Djao-Naiman  Sumi. 
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Dr.  Bushcll,  who  visiicJ  Shanj;tu  in  1872,  makes  it  1103  //  (;67  niilc>)  by  road 
(lustancc  vid  Kalgan  from  Pekin{;.  The  busy  town  of  Dolonnur  lies  26  miles  S.E.  of 
it,  nml  according  to  Kic{)ert's  Asia  that  place  is  about  iSo  miles  in  a  direct  lice  Dortfa 
of  Peking. 

(Sec  Khproth  in  /.  As,  XI.  365  ;  Gaitbil,  p.  115 ;  Cathay^  p.  260  ;/.  R.  C.  S. 
vol.  xliii.) 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
How  Me.-ser   Nicolo    and  Messer    Maffeo   Polo    and   Marco 

PRESENTED    THEMSELVES    BEFORE  THE   GREAT    KaAN. 

And  what  shall  I  tell  you?  when  the  Two  Brothers  and 
Mark  had  arrived  at  that  great  city,  they  went  to  the 
Imperial  Palace,  and  there  they  found  the  Sovereign 
attended  by  a  great  company  of  Barons.  So  they  bent 
the  knee  before  him,  and  paid  their  respects  to  him,  with 
all  possible  reverence  [prostrating  themselves  on  the 
ground].  Then  the  Lord  bade  them  stand  up,  and 
treated  them  with  great  honour,  showing  great  pleasure 
at  their  coming,  and  asked  many  questions  as  to  their 
welfare,  and  how  they  had  sped.  They  replied  that 
they  had  in  verity  sped  well,  seeing  that  they  found 
the  Kaan  well  and  safe.  Then  they  presented  the 
credentials  and  letters  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Pope,  which  pleased  him  right  well ;  and  after  that 
they  produced  the  Oil  from  the  Sepulchre,  and  at  that 
also  he  was  very  glad,  for  he  set  great  store  thereby. 
And  next,  spying  Mark,  who  was  then  a  young  gallant,* 
he  asked  who  was  that  in  their  company }  "  Sire,"  said 
his  father,  Messer  Nicolo,  '*'tis  my  son  and  your 
liegeman.'^  **  Welcome  is  he  too,"  quoth  the  Emperor. 
And  why  should  I  make  a  long  story  .^  There  was 
great  rejoicing  at  the  Court  because  of  their  arrival ;  and 
they  met  with  attention  and  honour  from  everybody. 
So  there  they  abode  at  the  Court  with  the  other  Barons. 
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NoTK  I.  —  ^^Joenne  liackelcr'* 

Note  2. — **  Sire,  tl est  monjihet  vostrc  homme."  The  last  word  in  the  sense 
which  gives  us  the  word  homage.  Thus  in  the  miracle  play  of  Theophilus  (13th 
oentur}*),  the  Devil  says  to  Theophilus  :  — 

"  Or  joing 
Tes  mains,  et  si  dcvien  mes  horn. 
Theoph.  Vez  ci  que  je  vous  faz  hommage.  "* 

So  infra  (Bk.  I.  ch.  xlvii.)  Aung  Khan  is  made  to  say  of  Chinghiz :  **//  est  mon 
homes  et  mon  serf.^^  (See  also  Bk.  II.  ch.  iv.  note.)  St.  Lewis  said  of  the  peace  he 
had  made  with  Henry  III.  :  *'  II  m'est  mout  grant  honneur  en  la  paix  que  je  foiz  au 
Roy  d'Angleterrc  pour  ce  qu'il  est  mon  home,  ce  que  n'estoit  pas  devant."  And 
Join\'ille  says  with  regard  to  the  king,  **  Je  ne  voz  faire  point  de  scremcnt,  car  je 
n*estoie  pas  sott  home  "  (being  a  vassal  of  Champagne).  A  frvmous  Saturday  Reviewer 
quotes  the  term  applied  to  a  lady :  **  Ediicva  puella  homo  Stigandi  Archiepiscopiy 
{Tk^Aire Fran^ais an  Moyen^iie^  p.  145  ;  Joinville,  pp.  21,  37  ;  S,  A\,  6th  September, 

1873.  P-  305) 


CHAPTER     XV. 

How  THE  Emperor  sent  Mark  on  an  ExMbassy  of  his. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  Marco,  the  son  of  Messer 
Nicolo,  sped  wondrously  in  learning  the  customs  of  the 
Tartars,  as  well  as  their  language,  their  manner  of 
writing,  and  their  practice  of  war ;  in  fact  he  came  in 
brief  space  to  know  several  languages,  and  four  sundry 
written  characters.  And  he  was  discreet  and  prudent 
in  every  way,  insomuch  that  the  Emperor  held  him  in 
great  esteem.^  And  so  when  he  discerned  Mark  to 
have  so  much  sense,  and  to  conduct  himself  so  well 
and  beseemingly,  he  sent  him  on  an  ambassage  of  his,  to 
a  country  which  was  a  good  six  months*  journey  distant.^ 
The  young  gallant  executed  his  commission  well  and 
with  discretion.  Now  he  had  taken  note  on  several 
occasions  that  when  the  Prince's  ambassadors  returned 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  they  were  able  to  tell 
him  about  nothing  except  the  business  on  which  they 
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had  <^one,  and  that  the  Prince  in  consequence  held  them 
for  no  better  than  fools  and  dolts,  and  would  say :    **  I 
had  far  liever  hearken  about  the  strange  things,  and  the 
manners  of  the  different  countries  you  have  seen,  than 
merely  be  told  of  the  business  you  went  upon  ; " — for  he 
took  great  delight  in  hearing  of  the  affairs  of  strange 
countries.     Mark  therefore,  as   he   went   and  returned, 
took  great  pains  to  learn  about  all  kinds  of  different 
matters  in  the  countries  which  he  visited,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  tell  about  them  to  the  Great  Kaan.' 


NoTF.  I.   -The  word  Kinperor  stands  here  for  St'/^ipti-ur. 

Whftt  ihc  four  characters  acquired  by  Marco  were  is  open  to  discussion. 

The  C-hroniclo  of  the  Mongol  Emperois  rendered  by  Gaubil  mentions,  as  char- 
actfis  «s<^l  in  their  Empire,  the  Ufghiir,  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  that  of  the  Lamas 
t'lilvtun),  that  of  the  Niuche,  intnMluced  by  the  Kin  Djnasty,  the  Khitin,  and  the 
A.M/S»//  character,  a  syllabic  alphal>et  arranged,  on  the  basis  of  the  Tibetan  and 
S.invkiit  IcUcis  chicrty,  L^  a  learned  chief  l^ima  so-called,  under  the  orders  of 
Kulilai,  luul  CNtablished  by  edict  in  1269  ^s  the  ofHcial  character.  Coins  bearing 
\\\'\s  chaiacter,  and  dating  from  1308  to  1354,  are  extant.  The  forms  of  the  Niadie 
and  Khitiin  were  deviM;d  in  imitatiim  of  Chinese  writing,  but  are  supposed  to  be 
hvllaliio.  Of  the  Khitan  but  one  inscription  was  known,  and  no  key.  **The  Khitan 
had  two  national  scripts,  the  'small  characters*  (Astao  tztl)  and  the  *  large  characters* 
(/.I  /.w)\"  S.  W.  Itushell,  /use.  itithejucken  and  Allied  Scripts  ^  Cong,  des  Orientalistes, 
rail!*,  i%So;.  /)/>  Spiwche  utui  Schrift  dcr  Jttcheft^  von  Dr  W.  Grube,  Leipzig,  1896, 
liom  u  |H»lynloi  MS.  dictionary,  discovered  by  Dr  F.  Mirth  and  now  kept  in  the  Royal 
Libiuiy,  Hcilin.     II.  V.  and  H.  (\ 

Clun|*hi/  and  his  rir>t  successors  used  the  Uigliur,  and  sometimes  the  Chinese 
chuiactei.  Ol  the  Uighur  character  we  give  a  specimen  in  Bk.  IV.  It  is  of  S3Tiac 
iMi^in,  undoubtetlly  intrtxiuced  into  Eastern  Turkestan  by  the  early  Ncstorian  mis- 
hhUKt,  pioUibly  in  the  St)i  or  9th  century.  The  oldest  known  example  of  this 
chaiactei  so  tipplicil,  the  Kttdatkn  Biliky  a  didactic  poem  in  Ufghiir  (a  branch  of 
Oiirntrtl  Turkish),  dating  from  A.I).  1069,  was  published  by  Prof.  Vimb^ry  in  187a 
A  new  nlilion  o(  the  Kudalkn  fiilik  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1891,  by  Dr. 
NV,  Kutlloll.  ViinilH^ry  had  a  ple;ising  illustration  of  the  origin  of  the  Ufghiir  char- 
actei,  whci\  he  iiHHMVctl  a  visit  at  Pcsth  from  certain  Nestorians  of  Urumia  on  m 
br|;jimg  lour.  On  l>eing  shown  the  original  MS.  of  the  KudcUku  Biliky  they  read 
tho  chaiiu'ti't  euHily,  whilst  much  to  their  astonishment  they  could  not  understand  m 
\>oid  o(  what  WAN  written.  This  Ufghur  is  the  basis  of  the  modem  Mongol  and 
Manchu  chaiactcis.  (Cf.  K.  Brctschneider,  Medi(tval  Rescarclus^  I.  pp.  236,  263.) 
'   n.  Y.  and  II.  r. 

I  At  thr  village  tti  Keuvung  Kwan,  40  miles  north  of  Peking,  in  the  sub-prefecture 
\\\  Cli  ang  PinK,  iit  the  (^hih-li  province,  the  road  from  Peking  to  Kalgan  runs  beyond 
\\\^  \A\\  of  Nankau,  under  an  archway,  a  view  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
thl*  voluu^r.  WW  which  were  engraveil.  in  1345,  two  large  inscriptions  in  six  different 
Ungurtije*  :  Sannkiit,  Til>clan,  Mongol,  Bdskpak^  Ufghdr,  Chinese,  and  a  language  un- 
known till  iiHvnily,  Mr  Wylic's  kindne.v^  enabled  Sir  Henry  Yule  to  present  a  specimen 
ol  thli,  (A  much  I)ettcr  facaimile  of  these  inscriptions  than  Wylie*s  having  since 
Ikhmi  publUlttMl  by  IVtucc  Koland  Bonapurte  in  his  valuable  Keauil  des  Documents  dt 
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fJ^pcqut  Momg^le^  this  latter  is,  by  permission,  here  reproduced.)  The  Chinese  and 
Mongol  inscriptions  have  been  translated  by  M.  Ed.  Chavannes  ;  the  Tibetan  by  M. 
>ylvain  L^vi  {four,  Asiai.,  SepL-Oct.  1894,  pp.  3S4-373) ;  the  Ufghur,  by  Prof.  W. 
^d\oR  {Ibid,  Nov. -Dec  1894,  pp.  546,  550) ;  the  Mongol  by  Prof.  G.  Hulh.  {Ibid, 
Vfars-Avril  1895,  PP«  SS^'S^o.)  The  sixth  Uinguage  was  supposed  by  A.  Wylie  (/. 
?.  A,  S,  vol.  xvii.  p.  331,  and  N.S.,  vol.  v.  p.  14)  to  be  Neuchih,  Niuchc,  Niuchen 
>r  Juchen.  M.  Dev^ria  has  shown  that  the  inscription  is  written  in  Si  Ilia^  or  the 
ar^aage  of  Tangut,  and  gave  a  &csimile  of  a  stone  stele  {^ei)  in  this  language  kept  in 
be  great  Monastery  of  the  Clonds  (Ta  Yun  Ssu)  at  Liangchau  in  Kansuh,  together 
rith  a  translation  of  the  Chinese  text,  engraved  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  slab.  M. 
>everia  thinks  that  this  writing  was  borrowed  by  the  Kings  of  Tangut  from  the  one 
Icrived  in  920  by  the  Khitans  from  the  Chinese.  {S/^Ie  Si-Hia  de  Leang-tchictt. 
,  •  .  /.  As.f  1898;  VicrUure  du  royaumes  de  Si- Ilia  cu  Tangout^  par  M.  Dev^na. 
.  .  Ext.  desM^m.  .  .  .  pr^nt^s^  TAc.  dcs.  Ins.  etB.  Let.  iir«  Ser.  XL,  1898.) 
Dr.  S.  W.  Bushell  in  two  papers  {Inscriptions  in  tfujuchen  and  Allied  Scripts^  Actes 
iu  XL  Ccngr^sdes  Orient alistes,Vzx\St  1897,  2nd.  sect.,  pp.  11,  35,  and  the  Z^ji  Z^i/Vi 
Dynasty  of  Tangui,  th^ir  Money  afid  their  peculiar  Script,  J.  China  Br,  R,  A,  S., 
XXX.  N.S.  No.  2,  pp.  142,  160)  has  also  made  a  special  study  of  the  same 
subject,  llie  Si  Hia  writing  was  adopted  by  Yuan  Ho  in  1036,  on  which  occasion 
he  changed  the  title  of  his  reign  to  Ta  Ch'ing,  i.e.  **  Great  Good  P'ortune."  Unfor- 
tunately, both  the  late  M.  Dev^ria  and  Dr.  S.  W.  Bushell  have  deciphered  but  few 
of  the  Si  Hia  characters. — H.  C] 

The  orders  of  the  Great  Kaan  are  stated  to  have  been  published  habitually  in  six 
languages,  viz.,  Mongol,  Ufghiir,  Arabic,  Persian,  Tangutan  (Si- Hia),  and  Chinese. 
— H.  Y.  and  H.  C 

Ghizin  Khan  of  Persia  is  said  to  have  understood  Mongol,  Arabic,  Persian, 
something  of  Kashmiri,  of  Tibetan,  of  Chinese,  and  a  little  of  the  Frank  tongue 
(probably  French). 

The  annals  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  which  succeeded  the  Mongols  in  China,  men- 
tion the  establishment  in  the  nth  moon  of  the  5th  year  Yong-lo  (1407)  of  tlie  Ssc  yi 
JkmfOM,  a  linguistic  office  for  diplomatic  purposes.  The  languages  to  be  studied  were 
Ninch^,  Mongol,  Tibetan,  Sanskrit,  Bokharan  (Persian?)  Ufghur,  Burmese,  and 
Siamese.  To  these  were  added  by  the  Manchu  Dynasty  two  languages  called  Papeh 
and  Pehyihi  both  dialects  of  the  S.W.  frontier.  (See  infra,  Bk.  H.  ch.  Ivi.-lvii.,  and 
notes.)  Since  1382,  however,  official  interpreters  had  to  translate  Mongol  texts  ;  they 
were  selected  among  the  Academicians,  and  their  ser\-ice  (w  hich  was  independent  of 
the  Sse  yi  kwan  when  this  was  created)  was  under  the  control  of  the  Han-lin-yuen. 
There  may  have  been  similar  institutions  under  the  Yuen,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it. 
At  all  events,  such  an  office  could  not  then  be  called  Sse  yi  kwan  {Sse  yi.  Barbarians 
from  four  sides) ;  Niuch^  (Niuchen)  was  taught  in  Yong-lo's  ofBce,  but  not  Manchu. 
The  Sse  yi  kwan  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ilui  t*ong  kivan,  the  office  for  the 
reception  of  tributary  envoys,  to  which  it  was  annexed  in  1748.  {Gaubil,  p.  148; 
Cold,  Ilorde^  184;  Ilchan.  IL  147  ;  Lockhart  in/.  K.  G.  S.  XXXVI.  152  ;  Koeppen, 
II.  99 ;  G.  Deviria,  Hist,  du  ColUge  des  InterprHes  de  Peking  in  Mi'langcs  Charles 
de  Ilarlez,  pp.  94-102 ;  MS.  Note  of  Prof.  A.  Vissiere  ;  The  Tangut  Script  in  the 
Nan-ICou  Pass,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Bushell,  China  A'erie^v,  xxiv.  II.  pp.  65-6S.) — II.  V. 
and  II.  C. 

Pauthier  supposes  Mark's  four  acquisitions  to  have  been  Hashpah- Mongol^  Arabic, 
Uighur,  and  Chinese,  I  entirely  reject  the  Chinese.  Sir  II.  Yule  adds:  "We 
shall  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  knew  either  lan^ua^e  or  character  "  [Chinese]. 
The  blunders  Polo  made  in  saying  that  the  name  of  the  city,  Suju,  signifies  in  our 
tongue  "Earth"  and  Kinsay  "Heaven"  show  he  did  not  know  the  Chinese  char- 
acters, but  we  read  in  Bk.  II.  ch.  Ixviii.  :  **And  Mcsser  Marco  Polo  himself,  of 
whom  this  Book  speaks,  did  govern  this  city  (Vanju)  for  three  full  years,  by  the  order 
of  the  Great  Kaan."  It  seems  to  me  [I I. C.J  hardly  possible  that  Marco  could  have  for 
three  years  Ijeen  governor  of  so  im|x>rtant  and  so  Chinese  a  city  as  Yangchau,  in  the 
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hr.irt  of  the  Empire,  without  acquiring  m  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language— U-  C. 
The  other  three  languages  seem  highly  probable.  The  fourth  may  have  been  Tibt.ta.\ 
Kut  it  is  more  likely  that  he  counted  separately  two  varieties ol  the  same  character  .'.^^ 
of  the  .\rabic  and  Persian)  as  two  "  lettres  de  Imr  tscriphiresy — H.  Y.  and  H.  C. 

NoTK  2. — [Knmusio  here  adds :  "  Ad  und  dttii,  detta  Carazan,"  which,  as  we  sh-iH 
see,  n-tcrs  to  the  Yun-nan  Province.] — H.  C. 

Noi'K  3. — From  the  context  no  doubt  Marco's  emplo)'meDts  were  honourable  arjl 
confidential;  but  CVrnmrVj/^ff^T  would  perhaps  better  eipress  them  than  Anibissadnr 
in  the  mmlcrn  sense.  The  word  Ikhi^  which  was  probc^y  in  his  mind,  was  applieii 
to  a  lir^c  variety  of  classes  employed  on  the  commissions  of  Government,  as  we  nuy 
see  from  a  passage  of  Rashiduddin  in  D'Ohsson,  which  sa]f8  that  "  there  were  ^vi^\i 
to  1)0  found  in  every  city  from  one  to  two  hundred  Ilchis^  who  forced  the  citizens  10 
furnish  them  with  free  quarters,"  etc.,  III.  404.    (See  also  485.) 


CHAPTER    XV  I. 
How  Mark  returned  from  the  Mission  whereon  he  had 

BEEN   sent. 

Wmkn   Mark  returned  from  his  ambassage  he  presented 
himself  before  the  Emperor,  and  after  making  his  report 
of  the   business  with   which   he   was  charged,  and  its 
successful    accomplishment,    he    went    on    to   give  an 
account  in  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  manner  of  all  the 
novelties   and   strange   things   that   he   had    seen    and 
heard ;    insomuch   that   the    Emperor   and  all  such  as 
heard   his   story   were    surprised,    and   said:     **  If  this 
young  man  live,  he  will  assuredly  come  to  be  a  person 
of  great  worth  and  ability.'*      And  so  from   that  time 
forward  he  was  always  entitled  Messer  Marco  Polo, 
and  thus  we  shall  style  him  henceforth  in  this  Book  of 
ours,  as  is  but  right. 

Thereafter  Messer  Marco  abode  in  the  Kaan  s  employ- 
ment some  seventeen  years,  continually  going  and  coming, 
hither  and  thither,  on  the  missions  that  were  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  Lord  [and  sometimes,  with  the  permission 
and  authority  of  the  Great  Kaan,  on  his  own  private 
affairs.]      And,    as  he   knew  all   the  sovereign's    ways. 
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like  a  sensible  man  he  always  took  much  pains  to 
gather  knowledge  of  anything  that  would  be  likely  to 
interest  him,  and  then  on  his  return  to  Court  he  would 
relate  everything  in  regular  order,  and  thus  the  Emperor 
came  to  hold  him  in  great  love  and  favour.  And  for 
this  reason  also  he  would  employ  him  the  oftener  on 
the  most  weighty  and  most  distant  of  his  missions. 
These  Messer  Marco  ever  carried  out  with  discretion 
and  success,  God  be  thanked.  So  the  Emperor  became 
ever  more  partial  to  him,  and  treated  him  with  the 
greater  distinction,  and  kept  him  so  close  to  his  person 
that  some  of  the  Barons  waxed  very  envious  thereat. 
And  thus  it  came  about  that  Messer  Marco  Polo  had 
knowledge  of,  or  had  actually  visited,  a  greater  number 
of  the  different  countries  of  the  World  than  any  other 
man  ;  the  more  that  he  was  always  giving  his  mind  to 
get  knowledge,  and  to  spy  out  and  enquire  into  every- 
thing in  order  to  have  matter  to  relate  to  the  Lord. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R   XVI  I. 
How  Messer  Nicoi-O,  Messer  Mafkko,  and  Messer  Marco,  asked 

LEAVE   OF   THE   GrEAT    KaAN    TO   GO   THEIR    WAV. 

When  the  Two  Brothers  and  Mark  had  abode  with  the 
Lord  all  that  time  that  you  have  been  told  [having 
meanwhile  acquired  great  wealth  in  jewels  and  gold], 
they  began  among  themselves  to  have  thoughts  about 
returning  to  their  own  country ;  and  indeed  it  was  time. 
[For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  length  and  infinite  perils 
of  the  way,  when  they  considered  the  Kaan's  great  age, 
they  doubted  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  death  before 
their  departure,  they  would  ever  be  able  to  get  home.*] 
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They  applied  to  him  several  times  for  leave  to  go, 
presenting  their  request  with  great  respect,  but  he  had 
such  a  partiality  for  them,  and  liked  so  much  to  have 
them  about  him,  that  nothing  on  earth  would  persuade 
him  to  let  them  go. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  the  Queen 
BoLGANA,  wife  of  Argon,  Lord  of  the  Levant,  departed 
this  life.  And  in  her  Will  she  had  desired  that  no  Lady 
should  take  her  place,  or  succeed  her  as  Argon  s  wife, 
except  one  of  her  own  family  [which  existed  in  Cathay} 
Argon  therefore  despatched  three  of  his  Barons,  by 
name  respectively  Oulatay,  Apusca,  and  Coja,  as 
ambassadors  to  the  Great  Kaan,  attended  by  a  very 
gallant  company,  in  order  to  bring  back  as  his  bride  a 
lady  of  the  family  of  Queen  Bolgana,  his  late  wife.* 

When  these  three  Barons  had  reached  the  Court  of 
the  Great  Kaan,  they  delivered  their  message,  explaining 
wherefore  they  were  come.  The  Kaan  received  them 
with  all  honour  and  hospitality,  and  then  sent  for  a  lady 
whose  name  was  Cocachin,  who  was  of  the  family  of 
the  deceased  Queen  Bolgana.  She  was  a  maiden  of 
17,  a  very  beautiful  and  charming  person,  and  on  her 
arrival  at  Court  she  was  presented  to  the  three  Barons 
as  the  Lady  chosen  in  compliance  with  their  demand 
They  declared  that  the  Lady  pleased  them  well* 

Meanwhile  Messer  Marco  chanced  to  return  from 
India,  whither  he  had  gone  as  the  Lord  s  ambassador, 
and  made  his  report  of  all  the  different  things  that  he 
had  seen  in  his  travels,  and  of  the  sundry  seas  over 
which  he  had  voyaged.  And  the  three  Barons,  having 
seen  that  Messer  Nicolo,  Messer  Maffeo,  and  Messer 
Marco  were  not  only  Latins,  but  men  of  marvellous 
good  sense  withal,  took  thought  among  themselves  to 
get  the  three  to  travel  with  them,  their  intention  being 
to   return   to   their   country  by  sea,  on  account  of  the 
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Lt  fatigue  of  that  long  land  journey  for  a  lady.  And 
ambassadors  were  the  more  desirous  to  have  their 
pany,  as  being  aware  that  those  three  had  great 
ivledge  and  experience  of  the  Indian  Sea  and  the 
itries  by  which  they  would  have  to  pass,  and 
:cially  Messer  Marco.  So  they  went  to  the  Great 
in,  and  begged  as  a  favour  that  he  would  send  the 
e  Latins  with  them,  as  it  was  their  desire  to  return 
le  by  sea. 

The  Lord,  having  that  great  regard  that  I  have 
tioned  for  those  three  Latins,  was  very  loath  to  do 
and  his  countenance  showed  great  dissatisfaction]. 
at  last  he  did  give  them  permission  to  depart, 
ining  them  to  accompany  the  three  Barons  and  the 


UK  I. — Pqjolotti,  in  his  chapters  on  mercantile  ventures  to  Cathay,  refers  to  the 
rs  to  which  foreigners  were^Iways  liable  un  the  death  uf  the  rei};ningsovc;eign. 
^athay,  p.  292.) 

>TK  2. — Several  ladies  of  the  name  of  15uluc;iian  (**  Zibellina")  have  a  place  in 
il-Persian  history.  The  one  here  indicated,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  ability, 
lown  as  the  Great  Khdtun  (or  I^dv)  Bulughan,  and  was  (according  to  slrange 
>1  custom)  the  wife  successively  of  Abdka  and  of  his  son  Aki:hun,  the  Argon  of 
tt,  Mongol  sovereign  of  Persia.  She  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur  in  Georgia, 
wil,  1286.  She  belonged  to  the  Mongol  tril>e  of  liayaut,  and  was  the  daughter 
jliku*s  Chief  Secretary  Ciugah.  [llchan.  I.  374  et  fassim ;  Enimann^s 
isfhin,  p.  216.) 

e  names  of  the  Envoys,  Uladai,  Apl'shka,  and  KojA,  arc  all  names  met  with 
ngol  history.     And  Kashiduddin  speaks  of  an  Apushka  of  the  Mongol  Tribe  of 
t,  who  on  some  occasion  was  sent  as  Envoy  to  the  Great  Kaan  from  Persia, — 
ly  the  very  |x:rson.     (See  Erdmatttt^  205. ) 
the  I^y  Cocachin  wc  shall  speak  IktIow. 

TK  3- — Ramusio  here  Ikls  ilic  following  pass;ige,  genuine  no  doubt:  "So 
bing  being  ready,  with  a  great  escort  to  d«j  hunour  to  the  bride  of  King  Ai^on, 
nbassadors  took  leave  and  set  forth.  But  after  travelling  eight  months  by  the 
ray  that  they  had  come,  they  found  the  r«)ads  closed,  in  conse<|uence  of  wars 
broken  out  among  certain  Tartar  Princes ;  s<>  being  unable  to  piuceed,  they 
ompelled  to  return  to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan. " 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

How  THE  Two  Brothers  and  Messer  Marco  took  leave  of  the 
Great  Kaan,  and  returned  to  their  own  Country. 

And  when  the  Prince  saw  that  the  Two  Brothers  and 
Messer  Marco  were  ready  to  set  forth,  he  called  them 
all  three  to  his  presence,  and  gave  them  two  golden 
Tablets  of  Authority,  which  should  secure  them  liberty 
of  passage  through  all  his  dominions,  and  by  means  of 
which,  whithersoever  they  should  go,  all  necessaries 
would  be  provided  for  them,  and  for  all  their  company, 
and  whatever  they  might  choose  to  order. ^  He  charged 
them  also  with  messages  to  the  King  of  France,  the 
King  of  England,^  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  other 
kings  of  Christendom.  He  then  caused  thirteen  ships 
to  be  equipt,  each  of  which  had  four  masts,  and  often 
spread  twelve  sails. ^  And  I  could  easily  give  you  all 
particulars  about  these,  but  as  it  would  be  so  long  an 
affair  I  will  not  enter  upon  this  now,  but  hereafter, 
when  time  and  place  are  suitable.  [Among  the  said 
ships  were  at  least  four  or  five  that  carried  crews  of  250 
or  260  men.] 

And  when  the  ships  had  been  equipt,  the  Three 
Barons  and  the  Lady,  and  the  Two  Brothers  and 
Messer  Marco,  took  leave  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and 
went  on  board  their  ships  with  a  great  company  of 
people,  and  with  all  necessaries  provided  for  two  years 
by  the  Emperor.  They  put  forth  to  sea,  and  after  sailing 
for  some  three  months  they  arrived  at  a  certain  Island 
towards  the  South,  which  is  called  Java,*  and  in  which 
there  are  many  wonderful  things  which  we  shall  tell  you 
all  about  by-and-bye.      Quitting  this  Island  they  con- 
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nued  to  navigate  the  Sea  of  India  for  eighteen  months 
lOre  before  they  arrived  whither  they  were  bound, 
leeting  on  their  way  also  with  many  marvels,  of  which 
e  shall  tell  hereafter. 

And  when  they  got  thither  they  found  that  Argon 
as  dead,  so  the  Lady  was  delivered  to  Casan,  his  son. 

But  I  should  have  told  you  that  it  is  a  fact  that, 
hen  they  embarked,  they  were  in  number  some  600 
ersons,  without  counting  the  mariners ;  but  nearly  all 
led  by  the  way,  so  that  only  eight  survived.* 

The  sovereignty  when  they  arrived  was  held  by  Kia- 
\TU,  so  they  commended  rfie  Lady  to  him.  and  executed 
II  their  commission.  And  when  the  Two  Brothers  and 
lesser  Marco  had  executed  their  charge  in  full,  and 
one  all  that  the  Great  Kaan  had  enjoined  on  them  in 
igard  to  the  Lady,  they  took  their  leave  and  set  out 
pon  their  journey.^  And  before  their  departure,  Kia- 
itu  gave  them  four  golden  tablets  of  authority,  two  of 
hich  bore  gerfalcons,  one  bore  lions,  whilst  the  fourth 
as  plain,  and  having  on  thcMn  inscriptions  which  directed 
lat  the  three  Ambassadors  should  receive  honour  and 
jrvice  all  through  the  land  as  if  rendered  to  the  Prince 
i  person,  and  that  horses  and  all  provisions,  and  every- 
ling  necessary,  should  be  supplied  to  them.  And  so 
ley  found  in  fact ;  for  throughout  the  country  they 
jceived  ample  and  excellent  supplies  of  everything 
eedful ;  and  many  a  time  indeed,  as  I  may  tell  you, 
ley  were  furnished  with  200  horsemen,  more  or  less, 
>  escort  them  on  their  way  in  safety.  And  this  was 
1  the  more  needful  because  Kiacatu  was  not  the 
gitimate  Lord,  and  therefore  the  j^eople  had  less 
rruple  to  do  mischief  than  if  they  had  had  a  lawful 
rince.^ 

Another  thing  too  must   be   mentioned,  which  does 
edit  to  those  three  Ambassadors,  and  shows  for  what 

VOU    I.  C  2 
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great  personages  they  were  held.  The  Great  Kaan  re- 
garded them  with  such  trust  and  affection,  that  he  had 
confided  to  their  charge  the  Queen  Cocachin,  as  well  as 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Manzi,^  to  conduct  to  Argon 
the  Lord  of  all  the  Levant.  And  those  two  great  ladies 
who  were  thus  entrusted  to  them  they  watched  over  and 
guarded  as  if  they  had  been  daughters  of  their  own,  until 
thev  had  transferred  them  to  the  hands  of  their  Lord; 
whilst  the  ladies,  young  and  fair  as  they  were,  looked  on 
each  of  those  three  as  a  father,  and  obeyed  them  accord- 
ingly. Indeed,  both  Casan,  who  is  now  the  reigning 
prince,  and  the  Queen  Cocadiin  his  wife,  have  such  a 
regard  for  the  Envoys  that  there  is  nothing  they  would 
not  do  for  them.  And  when  the  three  Ambassadors  took 
leave  of  that  Lady  to  return  to  their  own  country,  she 
wept  for  sorrow  at  the  parting. 

What  more  shall  I  say  ?  Having  left  Kiacatu  they 
travelled  day  by  day  till  they  came  to  Trebizond,  and 
thence  to  Constantinople,  from  Constantinople  to  Negro- 
pont,  and  from  Negropont  to  Venice.  And  this  was  in 
the  year  1 295  of  Christ*s  Incarnation. 

And  now  that  I  have  rehearsed  all  the  Prologue  as 
you  have  heard,  we  shall  begin  the  Book  of  the  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Divers  Thinsfs  that  Messer  Marco  met  with 
in  his  Travels. 


Note  i. — On  those  plates  or  tal)lels,  wliicli  have  already  been  spoken  of,  a  note 
will  be  foun(i  further  on.  (Bk  11.  ch.  vii.)  Piano  Carpini  says  of  the  Mongol 
practice  in  reference  to  royal  messengers:  "Nuncios,  quoscunque  et  quotcunque,  et 
ubicunque  transmittit,  oportet  quod  dent  eis  sine  nu)ra  equos  subductitios  et  cxpcns.is" 
(669). 

Note  2. — The  mention  of  the  King  of  England  appears  for  the  first  lime  in 
Pauthier's  text.  Probably  we  shall  never  know  if  the  communication  reached  him. 
But  we  have  the  record  of  several  embassies  in  preceding  and  subsequent  years  from 
the  Mongol  Khans  t)f  Persia  to  the  Kings  of  England  ;  all  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
co-operation  in  attack  on  the  Egyptian  Sultan.  Such  messages  came  from  Abaka  in 
1277  ;  from  Arghun  in  1289  and  1291  ;  from  Ghazan  in  1302  ;  from  Oljaitu  in  1307. 
(Seg  Rimusal  in  Mim,  de  PAcad,  VII.) 


Chap.  XVI!I. 


CHINESE  WAR  VESSELS 
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Note  3.— Ramasio  has  "ihw  sails."  Maiwifn  ihinks  even  ihis  lower  number 
•n  eiTor  of  Ksmtuio's,  as  "il  U  well  known  that  Chines;  vessels  do  not  carry  any  kind 
of  topsail."  This  is,  however,  a  mistake,  for  they  do  sometimes  carry  a  Email  topsail 
of  cotton  cloth  (and  formerly,  il  would  seem  fr<ini  Lecomle,  even  a  topeallsint  sail  at 
times),  (hough  only  in  quiet  weather.  And  the  evidence  as  to  the  inimbcr  of  sails 
emrried  by  (he  great  Chinese  junks  of  the  Middle  Aj;es,  which  evidently  made  a  gre^t 
tnipcestion  on  Western  fore^ners,  is  irre^stible.  Friar  Jordanus,  uhn  saw  thcni  in 
Ifmlabar,  says  ;  "Wilh  a  fair  wind  they  carrj- ten  sails:"  Ibn  Itatuta  ;  "One  of  these 
greU  junks  carries  fri.m  ihree  sails  to  twelve  1 "  Joseph,  the  Induin,  ■speaking  0/  those 


that  traded  to  India  in  the  15th  century:  "1 
twelve  sails,  wilh  innumerable  rowers."  (/., 
p.  55  i  /*«  Batula,  W.  91  ;  Xoriis  (hbh.  p. 
is  fiven  at  the  banning  of  Ilk.  III. 

NOTK  ^.—l.c.  in  this  cav  Suni^itra,  as  uill  np|>e.ir  hereafter, 
poatilile  for  a  fleet  of  I(>^rle(^n  junks  which  requiicil  In  keep  logethi 
months  at  tlic  prcscnl  lime  (<>  accom]ili>h  a  similar  voyage.  .V  t'liii 
has  come  annually  to  Singapore  in  junki  fur  many  )*ears,  telK  ui  tha 
long  a  passage  as  sixly  days,  although  the  average  is  cighleeo  0 
yl^gax  rttj.  lad.  Archi/>.  II.  6of),l 


iSij;  !-r.  Jontiiiiis,  Ilak.  Soc., 
fu  I  lei  account  »r  thcM;  vessels 
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XoTB  5. — Katnusiu^s  version  here  varies  widely,  and  looks  more  probaMc:  **FmiD 
the  day  that  they  cn)barkc«l  until  their  arrival  there  died  of  mariners  and  others  oo 
Ixxird  600  persons ;  and  of  the  three  ambassadors  only  one  survived,  whose  name  vas 
Gozji  {Co/a) ;  but  of  the  ladies  and  damsels  died  but  one." 

It  is  worth  noting  th.it  in  the  case  of  an  embassy  sent  to  Cathay  a  few  years  lita 
by  CihKzin  Khan,  on  the  return  by  this  same  route  to  Persia,  the  diief  of  the  tvo 
Persian  amljassadors,  and  the  Great  Khan's  envoy,  who  was  in  company,  bodi  died 
by  the  way.  Their  voyajje,  too,  seems  to  have  l)een  nearly  as  long  as  Polo's ;  for 
thev  were  seven  vears  absent  from  I'ersia,  and  of  these  onlv  four  in  China.  S« 
iyass<f/ in  KlhotJlU.  47.) 

Note  6. — Kamusio*s  version  states  that  00  learning  Arghun*s  death  (which  ihcr 
probably  did  on  landing  at  llomiuz),  they  sent  word  of  their  arrival  to  Kiacala,  who 
directed  them  to  conduct  the  lady  to  Casan,  who  was  then  in  the  region  of  the  Arhn 
Sfc  (the  Province  of  Khorasan)  guarding  the  frontier  passes  with  60,000  men,  and 
that  they  did  so,  and  then  turned  back  to  Kiacatu  (probably  at  Tabriz),  and  sta}'ed  ai 
his  Court  nine  months.  Kvcn  the  Geog.  Text  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  become 
{)ersonally  known  10  Casan,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Ramusio's  statement  is  an 
aulhentir  ex|>ansion  of  the  original  narrative  by  Marco  himself,  or  on  his  authority. 

Aighun  Khan  died  loth  March,  1291.  He  was  succeeded  (23rd  July)  by  his 
brotluT  Kaikhdtu  {Quiacafn  of  Polo),  who  was  put  to  death  24th  March,  1 295. 

We  learn  from  Hammer's  History  of  the  Ilkhans  that  when  Ghazan,  the  son  of 
Arghiin  {Casan  of  Polo),  who  had  the  government  of  the  Khorasan  frontier,  was  00 
his  return  to  his  |)ost  from  Tabriz,  where  his  uncle  Kaikhatu  had  refused  to  see  him, 
**  he  met  at  Abhor  the  aml)assador  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Great  Khan  to  obtain  in 
marriage  a  relative  of  the  Gieat  I^dy  Bulghdn.  This  envoy  brought  with  him  the 
l-;i<Iy  Ki'kAchin  (our  autliur's  CVfl«A//i),  with  presents  from  the  Emperor,  and  the 
maniage  Wiis  celebrated  with  due  festivity."     Abber  lies  a  little  west  of  Kazvfn. 

llainmer  is  not,  I  fmd,  hero  copying  from  Wassif,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  a  thorough  search  of  the  work  of  Rashiduddin,  which  probably  was 
his  authority.  As  well  as  the  date  can  be  made  out  from  the  History  of  the  Ilkhans, 
(ihdz«in  must  have  met  his  bride  towards  the  end  of  1293,  or  quite  the  beginning  of 
1294.  Ka.shiduddin  in  another  place  mentions  the  fair  lady  from  Cathay;  "The 
oniu  (or  establishment)  of  Tukiti  Khatun  was  given  to  Kukachi  Khatu.n,  who  had 
Ix'cn  brought  from  the  Kaan's  Court,  and  who  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  late  chief 
<^)uciMi  Hulglian.  Kiikarhi,  the  wife  of  the  Padshali  of  Islam,  Ghizin  Khan,  died  in 
the  month  of  Shaban,  695,"  i,e.  in  June,  1296,  so  that  the  poor  girl  did  not  long 
survive  her  promotion.  (See  Hammer's  Hch,  II.  20,  and  8,  and  I.  273  ;  and  Quairt- 
M?r/s  Kashitimidin,  p.  97. )  Kukachin  was  the  name  also  of  the  wife  of  Chingkiffli 
Kublai's  favourite  son  ;  but  she  was  of  the  Kungurdt  tribe.     {Deguigmst  IV.  179.) 

NoTK  7. — Here  Kamusio's  text  says:  "During  this  journey  Messers  Nicolo, 
MafTeo,  and  Marco  heard  the  news  that  the  Great  Khan  had  departed  this  life ;  and 
this  caused  them  to  give  up  all  hope  of  returning  to  those  parts.*' 

NoTK  8. — This  Princess  of  Manzi,  or  Southern  China,  is  mentioned  only  in  the 
Ge<»g.  Text  and  in  the  Crusca,  which  is  based  thereon.  I  find  no  notice  of  her 
umong  the  wives  of  Ghdzdn  or  otherwise. 

On  the  fall  of  the  capital  of  the  Sung  D3masty— the  Kinsay  of  Polo — in  1276,  the 
Princesses  of  that  Imperial  family  were  sent  to  Peking,  and  were  graciously  treated  by 
Kublai's  favourite  Queen,  the  Lady  Jamui.  This  young  lady  was,  no  doubt,  one  oi 
those  captive  princesses  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the  Court  of  Khdnbdlik.  (See 
/V  Mai//a,  IX.  376,  and  in/ra  Bk.  II.  ch.  Ixv.,  note. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  REGIONS  VISITP:D  OR  HEARD  OF 
ON  THE  JOURNEY  FROM  THE  LESSER  ARMENIA 
TO  THE  COURT  OF  THE  GREAT  KAAN  AT 
CHANDU. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Here  the  Boor  begins;  and  first  it  speaks  of  the  Lesser 

Hermenia. 

HERE  are  two  Hermenias,  the  Greater  and  the  Less, 
be  Lesser  Hermenia  is  governed  by  a  certain  King, 
lo  maintains  a  just  rule  in  his  dominions,  but  is 
mself  subject  to  the  Tartar.^  The  country  contains 
imerous  towns  and  villages,*  and  has  everything  in 
Mity ;  moreover,  it  is  a  great  country  for  sport  in 
e  chase  of  all  manner  of  beasts  and  birds.  It  is, 
jwever,  by  no  means  a  healthy  region,  but  griev- 
sly  the  reverse/  In  days  of  old  the  nobles  there 
jre  valiant  men,  and  did  doughty  deeds  of  arms ;  but 
iwadays  they  are  poor  creatures,  and  good  at 
fught,  unless  it  be  at  boozing;  they  are  great  at  that. 
owbeit,  they  have  a  city  upon  the  sea,  which  is  called 
WAS,  at  which  there  is  a  great  trade.  For  you  must 
low  that  all  the  spicery,  and  the  cloths  of  silk  and  gold, 
d  the  other  valuable  wares  that  come  from  the  interior, 
B  brought  to  that  city.  And  the  merchants  of  Venice 
d  Genoa,  and  other  countries,  come  thither  to  sell  their 
ods,  and  to  buy  what  they  lack.  And  whatsoever  per- 
ns would  travel  to  the  interior  (of  the  East),  merchants 
others,  they  take  their  way  by  this  city  of  Layas.* 
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Haviiiff  now  told  you  about  the  Lesser  Hermenia,  we 
shall  next  tell  vou  about  Turcomania. 


Note  i.~Thc  Puilc  Ihrmtnic  of  ihe  Middle  .\ecs  his  quite  distincl  (torn  Uw 
Arnienia  Minnr  of  the  ancient  gc^rapher.'',  nhich  name  the  tatter  applied 
western  portion  of  Armenia,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  immediately  north  ol 
Cappadocia. 

'  But  when  the  old  Armenian  monarchy  was  broken  up  ( 1079-So].  Rupen.  a  ki 
of  the  n^ralid  Kings,  «ith  many  of  his  conn(r)'incn,  took  refuge  in  the  Taurus, 
first  descendants  ruled  as  barons,  n  title  adapted  apparently  from  the  Crusaders,  hut 
still  preserved  in  Armenia.  Leon,  the  great -great -grandson  of  Rupen,  was  cotisccrattd 
Kinpunder  Ihe  supremacy  of  the  P'lpeand  the  Western  Empire  in  1198.  The  kingdom 
was  at  its  zenith  under  lletum  x 
i  lay  tun  I.,  husliand  of  Lctin's  djnghta 
Isabel  (11J4-1269]  J  he  was,  ho«( 
prudent  enough  to  make  an  curly 
mission  lr>  the  Mongols,  and  remained 
ever  staunch  to  tlicnt,  which  bmi^^ 
hii  territory  constantly  under  the  8ul 
of  Egypt.     It  included  at  one  limesll 

ColnufKin-H«tpmar,dl,i.(Ju«nl-al«l  *'"''^'"'  "''''  """J'  *^'''^  "^  ■'^>'' 

the  ancient  Armenia  Mimir,  of  Isiuni 
and  Cappadocia.  The  nialu  line  uf  Rupen  becoming  extinct  in  >34Z,  the  kincdiB 
pa^seil  to  John  de  Lusignan,  uf  the  royal  house  of  Cyprus,  and  in  1375  it  u as  pot 
an  end  lo  by  Ihe  Sultan  of  Egypl.  Leon  VI.,  the  ex-king,  into  whose  mollk 
Kroissart  puts  some  exlranrdinary  geography,  had  a  pension  of  Kxtal.  a  year  granted 
him  liy  our  Kichard  II.,  and  died  at  I'aris  in  1398. 

The  chief  remaining  vestige  of  this  little  monarchy  is  the  continued  existence  oTi 
CalhotUos  ai  part  of  the  Armenian  Church  ai  Sis,  which  was  the  royal  residaw. 
Some  Armenian  communities  still  remain  both  in  hills  and  plains;  and  (he  (onwi, 
the  more  independent  and  industrious,  still  speak  a  corrupt  Armenian. 

Polo's  contempotary,  Marino  Sanuto,  compares  the  kingdom  of  the  Pope's  liilUil 
Armenians  lo  one  between  the  teeth  of  four  fierce  beasts,  the  Lim>  Tartar,  the  PiaAe 
Soldan,  the  Turkish  Welf,  the  Corsair  Serfvnl. 

\Dalaiiricr,  in/.  As.  sir.  V.  tom,  xvii. ;  St.  Marlin,  Arm.  ;  Mar.  San.  p.  ?'■ 
FrBinarl,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xxii,  s^qq. ,-  Langhi;^.  V.  tii  CiUfK,  1861,  p.  19-) 

KOTE  2.  —  "  Maiales  fille!  el  mahil  chasleaux."  This  is  a  constantly  reeiiili°( 
phrase,  and  I  have  generally  translated  it  as  here,  believmg  ehasteauj  {casltUC)  10  be 
used  in  the  frequent  old  Italian  sense  of  a  io«//-</ village  or  small  walled  town,  or  lik< 
the  Eastern  h'ala',  applied  in  Khorasan  "to  everything— town,  village,  or  prir"" 
lesidence — surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth.''  ( /■'err/Vr,  p.  292  ;  see  also  ^-  Cww/^Tt '■ 
p.  2it.)  Martini,  in  his  Alias  .Sinensis,  uses  '■  l/ries,  oppida,  castelU,"  to  indic»« 
the  three  classes  of  Chinese  administrative  cities. 

N0T8  3- — "  Enfcrme  durcmenl."  So  Marino  Sanuto  objects  to  Lesser  .\rraeni»»' 
a  place  of  debarkation  for  a  crusade  "quia  Icrra  est  infirma."  Langlois,  speaking" 
the  Cilician  plain:  ."In  this  region  once  so  fair,  now  covered  with  swatnps  x** 
brambles,  fever  decimates  a  |X)pulation  which  is  yearly  diminishing,  has  noduni^ 
oppoie  to  the  scourge  but  incurable  apathy,  and  will  end  by  disappearing  allciee(li''> 
etc.  (Voyage,  p.  65.)  Cilician  Armenia  retains  its  reputation  for  spon,  and  is  p"" 
frequented  by  our  naval  oRiccrs  for  that  object.  Aytu  is  noted  for  the  CKtraordiiu'T 
abundance  of  turtles. 
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Note  4. — The  phrase  twice  used  in  this  passage  for  the  Interior  is  Fra  ierre^  an 
Italianisra  {Fra  terra^  or,  as  it  stands  in  the  Gec»g.  Latin,  ''''infra  tcrram  Orientis")^ 
which,  however,  Murray  and  Pautliier  have  read  as  an  allusion  to  the  Euphrates ,  an 
error  based  apparently  on  a  marginal  gloss  in  the  publislied  edition  of  the  Soc.  de 
G^ogrmphie.  It  is  true  that  the  province  of  Comagene  under  the  Greek  Empire  got  the 
name  of  EuJ>hratesia,  or  in  Arabic  Furdtiyah^  but  that  was  not  in  question  here. 
The  great  trade  of  Ayas  was  with  Tabriz,  vid  Sivas,  Krzingan,  and  Erzruni,  as  we  see  in 
Pegolotti.  Elsewhere,  too,  in  Polo  we  find  the  phrase y}<i  terre  used,  where  Euphrates 
could  possibly  have  no  concern,  as  in  relation  to  India  and  Oman.  (See  Bk.  III.  chs. 
xxix.  and  xxxviii. ,  and  notes  in  each  case.) 

With  regard  to  the  phrase  spicery  here  and  elsewhere,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Italian  sptzerie  included  a  vast  deal  more  than  ginger  and  other  things  **  hot  i'  the 
mouth."  In  one  of  Pcgolotli's  lists  of  spezerie  we  find  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  metals,  wax, 
cotton,  etc 


CHAPTER    II. 
Concerning  the  Province  of  Turconiania. 

In  Turcomania  there  are  three  classes  of  people.  First, 
there  are  the  Turcomans ;  these  are  worshippers  of  Ma- 
hommet,  a  rude  people  with  an  uncouth  language  of  their 
own.^  They  dwell  among  mountains  and  downs  where 
they  find  good  pasture,  for  their  occupation  is  cattle- 
keeping.  Excellent  horses,  known  as  Ttirquans,  are 
reared  in  their  country,  and  also  very  valuable  mules. 
The  other  two  classes  are  the  Armenians  and  the 
Greeks,  who  live  mixt  with  the  former  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  occupying  themselves  with  trade  and  handi- 
crafts. They  weave  the  finest  and  handsomest  carpets 
in  the  world,  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  fine  and  rich 
silks  of  cramoisy  and  other  colours,  and  plenty  of  other 
stuffs.  Their  chief  cities  are  Conia,  Savast  [where  the 
glorious  Messer  Saint  Blaise  suffered  martyrdom],  and 
Casaria,  besides  many  other  towns  and  bishops'  sees, 
of  which  we  shall  not  speak  at  present,  for  it  would  be 
too  long  a   matter.      These  people  are  subject   to  the 


li-:--'     :'  :~_e  L-r-.-ir:  is  iheir  Surerarn.*     We  will  now 
I-5ivr  :"^  rrrr.zz^  ar.c  sceak  of  the  Greater  Armenia. 


•.»  .^;  v-...^.  .  l.i  I'LT  li-  .*-::s-w;r_:  zuCis  ;c  i  T^r*=aa  riHige :  **Thc  dogs 
v*rt  '^  :'2-:o.ns  :  .  .  .  -Jiit  r*'-?**^  :cItx  lEJe  zeda-."  /.  .a*.  tP.  ^-  X.  292.)  The 
_  rtc«:c-.  :  v.-  ?e:cif  :c  ±2S  n^zc  id  i:c  "i^ii  »iiii  =»  T^rtrmars,  fcr  uie  Empenr 
C-CjCi::---*  ?  rcTCTTic-    :i«:f-s  1   3-r?;^  zn'^trz  ::  the  £«pi£igancxic  of 'Jk  three 


N:"7£  2.— Iz  Tir::-T'  •.  ^-fir::  z^sriizs  erbaxs  x  great  part  of  Asia  Mmar, 
-•:t  h*  ispMiilj  =i*T>  '.z.^  zszr.izrj  :£  iitf  ieca^jicg  SeljTikxan  moEaxdij,  csaillj 
•JjiT.  cLltd  17  AsLi'irs  .-.-•:.  u  "Ji-t  •-':::  con  Espcre  is  =?3w,  axxi  the  capital  of  wiucfa 
wai  I:--r.::=i.  K">":t.U£.  's.t  C:-ii  :c  :be  :ext-  ird  Covdc  cf  Jc-invillc-  Ibn  Bttnta 
-jll*  '!-.*  *r.-_'*  ::---.rT  Zzz'aj  .<.'-rzi,riz72.i  ,  lad  the  people  TurimJm;  esMtdj 
'..£,*:  i-.jt  d  ses  J^  I  :ld  Z  Ku-:\:z  xr.'i  T^arr  i:  ^k:»iz\  K  aytoa's  accocnt  of  the  Tuioos 
,f  ;^v,-...^-^^  ^  c-::::^  lie  sajze  iz  sriscLsce  as  Poto's.     [The  Turkmans emi- 


gri-'.-^  rri.T*  T::Tke£tai:  t^  Asia.  Miz-:r  ief-are  ±e  irriral  of  the  Seljckid  Tark&  "  Their 
".ii'jtges,"  iay-j  Cuin*:,  Tur^uu  lAru,  II.  p.  767,  "  are  distizsgiiished  by  the  pecnliaiitj 
or'  *.r.^  hcu-«  r>ei--g  b'^;l:  cf  $T:a-bi'jc*d  bricks,  vkereas  it  is  the  general  habit  in  thecoimtnr 
t'y  h-ild  tr-en  cf  car.h  or  a  kini  of  pLiscer.  called  d-i:.^' — H.  C]  The  m^raioryaDd 
\Ai.:\  ,x^\  Ti::k:mr.s  =:ill  exist  in  this  re^.:n.  bet  the  Kcrds  of  like  habits  have  taken 
*:.<:ir  \\^CK  Vj  a  large  extent.  The  £r.e  cirpets  and  silk  fi&brics  appear  to  be  no  loi^ 
prvjycid  ;i'.-r<,  ar.y  m-.rt:  than  the  excellent  horses  of  vhich  Polo  speaks,  which  must 
have  t/:cr.  the  remains  of  the  Uznius  old  breed  of  Cappadocia.  [It  appears,  however 
"vir^l  Ccinet's  Turquii  a  A:ie,  1.  p.  224*,  that  nne  carpets  are  still  manufactured  at 
Koniah,  also  a  kind  of  strij-^ed  cotton  cloth,  called  Aladja. — H.  C] 

A  jjrariT  of  privileges  to  the  Genoese  by  Leon  II.,  King  of  Lesser  Armenia,  dated 
2  3fd  DccmUrr,  128S,  all.  des  to  the  export  of  horses  and  mules,  etc.,  from  Ajtis,  and 
sfMrcifu-s  the  duties  upon  them.  The  horses  now  of  repute  in  Asia  as  Turkman  come 
from  the  'a^t  of  the  Caspian.  And  Asia  Minor  generally,  once  the  mother  of  so  many 
hrrcdi  of  liigh  repute,  is  now  poorer  in  horscs  than  any  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
{Ptr^^\  Quat.  p.  114  ;  /.  B,  II.  255  J^.y.  ;  Hay  ton  ^  ch.  xiii.  ;  LiUrJurium  KHp. 
/anuru'.i^,  II.  184;   TchihaUheff^  As.  Afin,.  2^  partie,  631.) 

(I  lie  Seljukiari  Sultanate  of  Iconium  or  Rum,  was  founded  at  the  expense  of  the 
liy/^iiitiiies  by  Suleiman  (1074- 1081)  ;  the  last  three  sovereigns  of  the  dvnasly  con 
t'Mnf^oraneous  with  Marco  Polo  arc  Ghiath  cd-din  Kalkhosru  III.  (1267-12S3),  Ghiath 
imI  din  M.'is'ud  II.  (12831294).  Ala  cd-din  Kalkobad  III.  (1294-130S),  when  this 
kin^jdoiri  w.is  dtslroyed  by  the  Mongols  of  Persia.  Privilqjcs  had  been  granted  to 
VrnJM!  hy  (ihiuih  cd-din  Kaikhosru  I.  (  +  1211),  and  his  sons  Izz  ed-din  Kaikaos 
(1211-1220),  and  Ala  ed-din  Kuikolmd  I.  (1220-1237);  the  diploma  of  1220  is  un- 
fortunately the  only  one  of  the  three  known  to  be  preserved.  (Cf.  Heyd,  I.  p.  302.) 
-If.  C.\ 

'i'hnui'.h  the  authors  (juotcd  above  seem  to  make  no  distinction  between  Turks  and 
'I'uiknmns,  thai  which  wc  still  understand  docs  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  12th 
cTnluiy  :  "  That  there  may  be  srnne  distinction,  at  least  in  name,  between  those  who 
ninde  tlHMn.srlv<*s  a  king,  and  thus  achieved  such  glory,  and  those  who  still  abide  in 
lh"ir  piiniitiv<*  barbarism  and  a<lherc  to  their  old  way  of  life,  the  former  are  nowadays 
trrniiMl  7///Xj,  the  latter  by  their  ohl  name  of  TmA-omans"  {lyUitam  0/  jyre^  i.  7.) 
('aH.iii,i  is  KaisakIya,  the  ancient  (.'acsareia  of  Cappadocia,  close  to  the  foot  of 
thi"  i;ieat  Mount  Argacus.  Stivast  is  the  Armenian  form  (S<n'as(f)  of  Sebaste,  the 
niodriii  SiVAS.  The  three  cities,  Icnnium,  Caes;ireia,  and  Sebaste,  were  metro- 
Ihililan  SIM",  \nidcr  the  (';»tln»lic<»s  ol  Sis. 

(The  luins  i»l  Sebaste  are  situated  at  nl)out  6  miles  to  the  east  of  modern  Sivas, 
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the  village  of  Gavraz,  on  the  Kizil  Irmak.  In  the  iith  century,  the  King  of 
Armenia,  Senechcrim,  made  his  capital  of  Sebasie.  It  belonged  after  to  the  Seljukid 
Turks,  and  was  conquered  in  1397  by  Bayezid  Ildcrim  with  Tokat,  Casluinbol  and 
Sinope.     (Cf.   Vital  Cut  net.) 

One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Sivas  is  St.  George  {Sotir/>-A'c'7'or/:),  occupied  by  the 
Greeks,  but  claimed  by  the  Armenians;  it  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  in 
what  is  called  the  '*  Black  Earth,"  the  spot  where  Timur  is  said  to  have  massacred  the 
garrison.  A  few  steps  north  c  f  St.  George  is  the  Church  of  St.  Blasius,  occupied  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Armenians.  The  tomb  of  St.  Blasius,  however,  is  shown  in 
another  part  of  the  town,  near  the  citadel  mount,  and  the  ruins  of  a  very  beautiful 
Seljukian  Medresseh.  (From  a  MS.  Note  by  Sir  II.  Yule.  The  information  had 
been  supplied  by  the  American  Missionaries  to  General  Sir  C.  Wilson,  and  forwarded 
by  him  to  Sir  H.  Yule.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  ihe  time  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  there  were  four 
Medressehs  at  Sivas,  and  a  university  as  famous  as  that  of  Amassia.  Children  to  the 
number  of  1000,  each  a  bearer  of  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  were  crushed  to  death 
imdcr  the  feet  of  the  horses  of  Timur,  and  i)urie<l  in  the  "  Black  Earth  "  ;  the  garrison 
of  4000  soldiers  were  l)uried  alive. 

tit.  Blasius,  Bishop  of  Seb;iste,  was  martyred  in  316  by  order  of  Agricola, 
Governor  of  Cappadocia  and  Lesi-er  Aimenia,  during  the  reign  of  Licinius.  His  feast 
is  celebrated  by  the  Latin  Church  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and  by  the  Greek  Church 
00  the  Illh  of  February.  He  is  the  patr(m  of  the  Republic  of  Ragusa  in  Dalmatia, 
and  in  France  of  wool -carders. 

At  the  village  of  Hullukluk,  near  Sivas,"  was  born  in  1676  Mekhitar,  founder  of 
the  well-known  Armenian  Order,  whicli  has  convents  at  Venice,  Vienna,  and 
Trieste.— H.  C] 


CH  APT  ICR  I  I  I. 
Description  of  thk  Gkkatkk  Hkrmknia. 

This  is  a  great  country.  It  bei^ins  at  a  city  called 
Arzinoa,  at  which  thev  weave  the  best  buckrams  in  the 
world.  It  possesses  also  the  best  batlis  from  natural 
springs  that  are  anywhere  to  be  found. ^  The  pe()])le  of 
the  country  are  Armenians,  and  are  subject  to  the  Tartar. 
There  arc  many  towns  and  villages  in  the  country,  but 
the  noblest  of  their  citi(,'S  is  Ar/iiiLfa,  which  is  the  Se(!  of 
an  Archbishop,  and  then  Akzikon  and  Ar/izi.- 

The  country  is  indeed  a  passing  great  one,  and  in  the 
summer  it  is  frequented  by  the  whole  host  of  the  Tartars 
of  the  Levant,  because  it  then  furnishes  them  with  such 
excellent  pasture  for  their  catde.      But  in  winter  the  cold 
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is  past  all  bounds,  so  in  that  season  they  quit  this  country 
and  go  to  a  warmer  region,  where  they  find  other  good 
pastures.  [At  a  castle  called  Paipurth,  that  you  pass  in 
going  from  Trebizond  to  Tauris,  there  is  a  very  good 
silver  mine.^] 

And  you  must  know  that  it  is  in  this  country  of 
Armenia  that  the  Ark  of  Noah  exists  on  the  top  of  a 
certain  great  mountain  [on  the  summit  of  which  snow  is 
so  constant  that  no  one  can  ascend ;  *  for  the  snow  never 
melts,  and  is  constantly  added  to  by  new  falls.  Below, 
however,  the  snow  does  melt,  and  runs  down,  producing 
such  rich  and  abundant  herbage  that  in  summer  cattle 
arc  sent  to  pasture  from  a  long  way  round  about,  and  it 
nrvcr  fails  them.  The  melting  snow  also  causes  a  great 
amount  of  mud  on  the  mountain]. 

'Flu*  country  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  kingdom 
railed  Mosul,  the  people  of  which  are  Jacobite  and 
Ncsiorian  Christians,  of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  tell 
you  presently.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Land 
of  the  Georgians,  of  whom  also  I  shall  speak.  On  the 
eonlines  towards  Georgiania  there  is  a  fountain  from 
which  oil  springs  in  great  abundance,  insomuch  that  a 
hundred  shiploads  might  be  taken  from  it  at  one  time. 
This  oil  is  not  good  to  use  with  food,  but  'tis  good  to 
luirn.  and  is  also  used  to  anoint  camels  that  have  the 
manj^e.  People  come  from  vast  distances  to  fetch  it,  for 
in  all  the  eounlries  round  about  they  have  no  other  oil.* 

Now,  having  done  with  Great  Armenia,  we  will  tell 
vou  ot  Cieort»iania. 


Noih  I.  jr.K/iN.iAN,  Ki/inj;.i,  or  Kri/;i,  in  ihc  vilayet  of  Erzruin,  was  rebuilt  in 
17S.1,  alU'i  huviii^j  U-en  (k'Ntmycd  l>y  an  carlh<iuiikc.  '*  Arrcndjan,'*  says  n>n  Batott, 
11.  p.  iO-i.  "  IS  in  |x>sNoviion  of  wcn-cslublishc<l  markets  ;  there  are  manufactured  fine 
MufN.  whii'li  uic  ralK<l  afli-r  its  name."  It  was  at  Err.injan  that  was  fought  in  1244 
Ihr  i;u'.U  iMllle,  which  |»laiT<l  the  Scljuk  Turks  under  the  dei)cndency  of  the  Mtmgiil 
khuis.  11.  ('.  I  1  do  not  lind  mention  of  its  hot  sprinj^s  hy  modern  travellers,  hat 
l«u/tiii  Miys  Armenians  assured  him  of  their  existence.     There  are  plenty  of  othen 
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Polo's  route  through  the  country,  as  at   Ilija,  close  to  Krarum,  and  at  Hassan 


Buckrams  o(  Aningsi  are  mentioned  both  by  Pegolotli  {circa  1340)  and  by 
d'Uzzano  (1442).     But  what  were  they  ? 

Hockram  in  the  modem  sense  is  a  coarse  open  texture  of  cotton  or  hemp,  loaded 
■iftb  gam,  and  used  to  stiffen  certain  articles  of  dress.  But  this  was  certainly  nv/  the 
sense.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  bring  the  mediaeval  uses  of  the  term  under  a  single 
lion.  Indeed  Mr  Marsh  su^esls  that  probably  two  different  words  have 
Fr. -Michel  says  that  Bouqueran  was  at  first  applied  to  a  light  cotton  stuff 
€  the  nature  of  muslin,  and  afterwards  to  linen,  but  I  do  not  see  that  he  makes  out  this 
of  theapplication.  Douet  d*Arcq,  in  his  Comptes  cU  V  Argentericy  etc. ,  explains  the 
siinply  in  the  modem  sense,  but  there  seems  nothing  in  his  text  to  bear  this  out. 
A  quotation  in  Raynouard*s  Romance  Dictionary  has  **  Vestirs  de  polpra  e  a5f  bisso 

est  bocaran,''  where  Ra}'nouard  renders  bisso  as  Un  ;  a  quotation  in  Ducange  also 
Backram  the  equivalent  of  Bissus ;  and  Michel  quotes  from  an  inventory  of 
l]65t  **  uftam  culcitram  pinctam  (qu.  punctam  ?)  albatn  factam  de  bisso  aliter 
hoqaeiant." 

Mr.  Marsh  again  produces  quotations,  in  which  the  word  is  used  as  a  proverbial 
sample  of  whiteness^  and  inclines  to  think  that  it  was  a  bleached  cloth  with  a 
Ivtrous  surface. 

It  certainly  was  not  necessarily  h'nen.  Giovanni  Villani,  in  a  passiige  which  is 
anrioiis  in  more  ways  than  one,  tells  how  the  citizens  of  Florence  established  races  for 
(heir  troops,  and,  among  other  prizes,  was  one  which  consisted  of  a  Bucherame  di 
k&mhagine  (of  cotton).  I'olo,  near  the  end  of  the  Book  (Bk.  III.  ch.  xxxiv.), 
■peaking  of  Ab}'ssinia,  says,  according  to  Pauthicr's  text  :  *' A/  si  y  fait  on  moult 
hmux  bouquerans  et  autres  draps  dc  coton."  The  G.  T.  is,  indeed,  more  ambiguous  : 
**  II  ki  sefont  maint  biaus  dras  Ixinlxicin  e  bocaran  "  (cotton  and  buckram).  When, 
however,  he  uses  the  same  expression  with  reference  to  the  delicate  stuffs  woven  on 
the  coast  of  Telingana,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  cotton  texture  is  meant,  and 
apparently  a  fine  muslin.  (See  Bk.  III.  ch.  xviii.)  Buckram  is  generally  named 
•S  an  article  of  price,  chier  botujucrant ^  rice  bo</ueranSy  etc.,  but  not  always,  for 
Pblo  in  ohe  passage  (Bk.  II.  ch.  xlv.)  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  the  clothing  of  the 
poor  people  of  Eastern  Tibet. 

Piano  Carpinisays  the  tunics  of  the  Tartars  were  cither  of  buckram  {bukeranum)^ 
tA  purpura  (a  texture,  perhaps  velvet),  or  of  baudckin^  a  cloth  of  gold  (pp.  614-615). 
When  the  envoj'S  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountian  tried  to  bully  St.  Lewis,  one 
had  a  case  of  daggers  to  be  offered  in  defiance,  another  a  houqueran  for  a  winding 
iheet     {Joinville^^.  136.) 

Ill  accounts  of  materials  for  the  use  of  Aime  Boleyn  in  the  lime  of  her  prosi>erity, 
h§ktram  frequently  appears  for  **lyning  and  taynting  "  (?)  gowns,  lining  sleeves, 
cloaks,  a  bed,  etc.,  but  it  can  scarcely  have  l)een  for  mere  stificning,  as  the  colour  of 
the  buckram  is  generally  specified  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  dress. 

A  number  of  passages  seem  to  point  to  a  quilted  material.  Bocc.iccio  (Day  viii. 
Novel  10)  speaks  of  a  quilt  {coltre)  of  the  whitest  buckram  of  Cypru*?,  and  Uzzano 
enters  buckram  quilts  (coltre  di  Bucherame)  in  a  Usl  of  Linajuoli,  or  linen-draperies. 
Both  his  handbook  and  Pegololti's  slate  rcpeate<lly  that  buckrams  were  sold  by  the 
piece  or  the  half-score  pieces — never  by  measure.  In  one  of  Michel's  quotations 
(from  Baudouin  de  Sebourc)  we  have  : 

*'  (iaufer  li  fi.>l  premiers  armer  (run  ;uu|ueton 
(^iii  fu  de  bou-^hcrant  el  /-lainc  dc  bon  colon" 

Mr.  Hewitt  would  apixsir  to  take  the  view  that  Buckram  meant  a  (juilted  material ; 
for,  quoting  from  a  roll  of  purchases  made  for  the  Court  of  Edward  I.,  an  entry  for 
Ten  Buckrams  to  make  sleeves  of,  he  remarks,  '*The  sleeves  appear  to  kive  been  of 
pgrnrfointerie^^'*  i.e.  quilting.     {Ancient  Armour^  I.  240.) 
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Tlii<  signilicAiion  woulil  ('inl>rice  a  lar|^  numbrr  of  pauages  in  shich  ib<  u 
■■  rl,  iliiiucli  L'uiluinly  mn  utl.  It  houIiI  accuuul  fur  (he  mode  ur  ulc  bv  the 
rill  In.ijUL'nt  uiv  iif  ihc  vipicuiuo  ii  buckiani,  for  il^  habilual  applicitioii  :■■ 
i>uiitt'r|iiine>,  ili  uw  in  (Iii:  auqtiilin  (if  Itaudunin,  and  in  the  jackets  of  Kjlitift 
'  null  \n  hiii'kriiiii,"  nt  Wilt  ai  it»  employnient  iti  llie  fnicks  uf  ih«  M<iD£til>  i(^ 
il-vtiiiiv  Thi'  winter  ihattan,  tv  initg  tunic,  of  L'ljpi'r  India,  a  form  of  dr<xi'Udi. 
Ix'licM-,  cornctly  ri.'|>rc.-»t'nii>  that  iirthc  M»i%i>l  tust^  and  n  prolnbly  denvtd  frn 
I.  Ill,  U  almost  univi-rs-illy  «ri[uillc<l  coltun.*  This  signification  would  ali-i  fvil'iliM 
]<.'  ir.in-ri-r  i:F  im-aiiiiit;  \-<  llii:  ^u1l!llancE  ni>w  calliil  Imckmni,  foi  Itut  i>  u^ 

'Ilii:  ilfiii.iiiiiii  iif  iliL-  Hi.iii  \-i  very  uncL-iiain.  Kci»kL'  sjys  it  is  Arabic,  . 
,\iii.i<ii,  ■■  l':iiitiu~  cuiu  iiili-uis  ligaris''  i  WMlgHuud,  aitachtng  ilic  modcmmiaiiiiiE, 
.:ii  ii  i-.  fioiii  It.,  /-iif  Atiiin;  l»  pierce  full  iiTIiiiIvs,  wliich  might  be  iffu.iirj 
1;  ii^vcl  ill  iti'.-  ~>.-ii'>t.-  I  if  /■iia.'nif,  iir  the  French  /•ifotr ,-  Mar&h  connects  it  niihibe 
V.  :/»;' liMiiicii :  utiil  l)'Are/iic  tliinluil  WM«a!,tuff  Ihal  took  its  name  from  £>  ^'^i-i'')- 
rtlK'ii.iiiiL  U-  liK'al,  us  hi  iii^iny  lumMiirKliilirtari',  ihe  French  form  rather  f'^se>^> 
tii.'i;iiti',i.  IMt-'vil,  II.  70J,  tayx  that  Bnckmm  (Bucheranie)  was  principally 
iinttil  nt  I'lr'iiij.in  (Aiiiiviii:i|,  -Musit,  tind  Mardin  (Kurdi&tanl,  Ispahan  [P 
id  111  I.nli.i,  111-.  It  "as  ihi|i[n.il  I'l  the  west  at  Contlanlmopic,  Satalia,  Ait 
uiiiiiKU>lt ;  IW  >i^"i<:  i^  tl>-'ii>eU  ftcm  lk>Lliar:i.-ll.  C} 

IA7/.1  /V./w,j.  III.  iH.  M9,  65,  74,  211,  tie.  i  IV.  4,  5,  6,  an;  *«V&V  Notts 
<  ffii./.  /W/ijw.^'ii.    II.  :    n'A-r.M.  \i.  514;    ''<*"*■  l-'ni-.:  Hal.  :  /■ranc.-Mi.hl 
II.  29  S'-'h-  ■■  PhUd'iHen  .Siv.   Misull.  \"1.  ;   Marth's   IVtdjr-i'^'. 


.  ru.f. 


-.•e.) 


en  in   Tuurnefuil's  time,  llic    I'lanks 
F.-,  lliuii    n,iiJjii»Jn>lis.  in  hunout  nf 
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Thcudosius  the  (ircat  ;  the  present  name  was  given  l>y  ihe  Seljukid  Turks,  an<l  it 
means  **  Roman  ('uiintry  "  ;  it  was  taken  l»y  Chinj^lii/.  Khan  and  Timur,  but  neither 
kept  it  long.  (Morico  {Caf/iay,  I.  p.  46),  speaking  of  this  city,  s;iy.s  it  "  is  mighty 
culd."  (See  also  on  the  low  temperature  of  the  place,  Tourncfort,  I'oyiii^c  du  Levant ^ 
II.  pp.  25S-259.)  Arzizi,  AkjisH,  in  the  vilayet  of  Van,  was  destroyed  in  the  middle 
of  the  iQlh  century;  it  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Van  t«)  Krzrum.  Arjish  Kala 
was  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Armenia  ;  it  was  conquered  l)y 
Toghrul  I.,  who  made  it  his  lesidencc.  (Cf.  \ilal  Cuincl,  Turquic  if  Asit\  II.  p.  710). 
— H.  C] 

Arji>h  is  the  ancient  Anisui^  which  gave  the  I^ke  Van  one  «)f  its  names.  It  is 
now  little  more  than  a  decayed   castle,  with  a  village  in:>ide. 

Notices  of  Kuniyah,  Kai.>>ariya,  Sivas,  Ar/an-ar-Kumi,  Arzangan,  and  Arjish,  will 
be  found  in  Polo's  contem|>orary  Abulfe<la.     (See  liiisthiir^^  \\.  30^311.) 

Note  3.  —  Paipurth,  or  I»aii>uil,  on  the  high  road  between  Trebizond  .ind  Krzrum, 
was,  according  tf)  Neumann,  an  Aimenian  fortress  in  the  first  century,  and,  according 
to  Kilter,  the  castle  liaiberdon  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  It  standi  on  a  peninsular 
hill,  encircled  by  the  windings  <»f  the  K.  Charok.  [According  l«.>  Ramusio's  version 
Baiburt  was  the  third  relay  from  Trebi'.und  to  Tauris,  ami  travellers  on  their  way  from 
one  of  lhe:»c  cities  to  the  other  passed  under  this  stronghold. -1 1.  C.J  The  RuNsians,  in 
retiring  from  it  in  1829,  blew  up  the  greater  part  (jf  the  defences.  The  nearest  silver 
mines  of  which  wc  find  m«>dern  notice,  are  those  of  Gttmiih-Klidnah  ("  Silverhouse  "), 
ahxiut  35  milcb  N.W.  of  Daiburt ;  they  are  more  correctly  mines  of  lead  rich  in  silver, 
and  were  once  largely  worked.  But  the  Masdlah-al-ahsar  (14th  century),  besides 
these,  speaks  of  two  others  in  the  s;ime  province,  on^'  <»f  wliich  was  near  Bajeit.  This 
'Jualreniere  rea'ionably  would  read  Jitduri  i)X  Hailjurt.  {Xot.  ct  EAtndfs,  XIII.  i. 
337;   Texier^  ArnuUiiey  I.  59.) 

NuTK  4. — ^Joscphus  alludes  to  the  belief  that  Noah's  Ark  still  existed,  and  that 
pieces  of  the  pilch  were  used  as  amulets.     (.////.  I.  3.  6.) 

Ararat  (16,953  feet)  was  ascended,  first  by  Prof.  Parrot,  September  1829  ;  by  Spasski 
Aotonomoff,  August  1834;  by  Behrens,  1835  ;  by  Abich,  1845  ;  by  Seymour  in  1848  ; 
by  Khodzko,  Khanikoff,  and  others,  for  trigonometrical  and  (jther  scientific  purposes, 
in  August  1850.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  account  from  which  I  take  these  notes 
{LcMgnniofff  in  BulL  Soc.  Gt*o^.  Part's^  ser.  I\'.  tom.  i.  p.  54),  that  whiKt  the  writer's 
conntrymen,  Spasski  and  Behrens,  were  "moved  by  a  noble  curi<xsity,''  the  English- 
man is  only  admitted  to  have  '*  gratified  a  tourist's  w  him  '' ! 

Note  5. — Though  Mr.  Khanikoff  jx/mts  out  that  springs  of  naphtha  are  abundant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tiflis,  the  mention  of  shipioiui^  (in  Ramusio  indeed  altered,  but 
pffolwbly  by  the  Editor,  to  caMt-i-/oads)y  and  the  vasi  «|uanliiies  spoken  of,  point  to 
the  najihtha- wells  of  the  Baku  Peninsula  on  the  Caspian.  Ricold  sjx'aks  of  their 
supplying  the  whole  counlr>'  as  far  as  Baghdad,  and  Barlaro  alludes  to  the  ])ractice  of 
anointing  camels  with  the  oil.  The  rpiantity  c<jllecled  from  liie  >j)rings  about  liaku 
wu  in  1819  estimated  at  241,000  /«.vt/*  (nearly  4'xx)  t"n-),  the  gieater  part  of  which 
went  to  Pcr.«iia.  (/Vrr;'-.  Qunf.  p.  122;  A\irniii,\  II.  109:  /:/.  de  Laf-rini.  276; 
V.  du  Ckev.  Uamba^  I.  29S.) 

[The  phenomenal  rise  in  the  production  of  the  P>aku  oil-ficlds  between  1890- 
1900,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  fr'-m  the  Otficial  Siali^tic>  where  the  total  output 
fi>r  1900  is  given  as  601,000,000  [kkxIs,  about  o.50<,">,noo  ton*;,  (f'f.  /V/r.'.V//w,  Nr>. 
42,  \-ol.  ii.  p.  1 3-)  1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

O:   Ti?  :kGl\n:\  am*  the  Kixc-s  thereof. 

In  Glo?.:!an:a  there  is  a  King  called  David  Melic,  which 
is  as  rr.uch  as  to  say  "  David  King  " :  he  is  subject  to  the 
Tartar.-  In  old  ti.Tses  all  the  kincrs  were  bom  with  the 
fijE^-re  of  an  eagle  i:p-?n  the  right  shoulder.  The  people 
are  very  handsome,  capital  archers,  and  most  valiant 
soldiers.  Thev  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  Rite,  and 
have  a  fashion  of  wearing  their  hair  cropf>ed,  like 
Churchmen.- 

1  his  is  the  countr\-  bevond  which  Alexander  could 
not  pass  when  he  wished  to  penetrate  to  the  region  of  the 
Ponent,  because  that  the  defile  was  so  narrow  and 
perilous,  the  sea  lying  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
lofty  mountains  impassable  to  horsemen.  The  strait 
extends  like  this  for  four  leagues,  and  a  handful  of 
people  might  hold  it  against  all  the  world.  Alexander 
caused  a  very  strong  tower  to  be  built  there,  to  prevent 
the  people  beyond  from  passing  to  attack  him,  and  this 
got  the  name  of  the  I  kon  Gate.  This  is  the  place  that 
the  Book  of  Alexander  speaks  of,  when  it  tells  us  how  he 
shut  up  the  Tartars  between  two  mountains ;  not  that 
th(!y  were  really  Tartars,  however,  for  there  were  no 
Tartars  in  those  days,  but  they  consisted  of  a  race  of 
people  called  Comanians  and  many  besides.' 

[In  this  province  all  the  forests  are  of  box- wood.*] 
There  arc  numerous  towns  and  villages,  and  silk  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  They  also  weave  cloths  of 
gold,  and  all  kinds  of  very  fine  silk  stuffs.  The  country 
produces  the  best  goshawks  in  the  world  [which  are 
called  Avi^i].'^     It  has  indeed  no  lack  of  anything,  and 
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the  people  live  by  trade  and  handicrafts.  'Tis  a  very 
mountainous  region,  and  full  of  strait  defiles  and  of 
fortresses,  insomuch  that  the  Tartars  have  never  been 
able  to  subdue  it  out  and  out. 

There  is  in  this  country  a  certain  Convent  of  Nuns 
called  St.  Leonard's,  about  which  I  have  to  tell  you  a 
very  wonderful  circumstance.  Near  the  church  in 
question  there  is  a  great  lake  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
and  in  this  lake  are  found  no  fish,  great  or  small, 
throughout  the  year  till  Lent  come.  On  the  first  day  of 
Lent  they  find  in  it  the  finest  fish  in  the  world,  and  great 
store  too  thereof;  and  these  continue  to  be  found  till 
Easter  Eve.  After  that  they  are  found  no  more  till 
Lent  come  round  again  ;  and  so  'tis  every  year.  Tis 
really  a  passing  great  miracle !  • 

That  sea  whereof  I  spoke  as  coming  so  near  the 
mountains  is  called  the  Sea  of  Ghel  or  Ghelan,  and 
extends  about  700  miles.^  It  is  twelve  days'  journey 
distant  from  any  other  sea,  and  into  it  flows  the  great 
River  Euphrates  and  many  others,  whilst  it  is  surrounded 
by  mountains.  Of  late  the  merchants  of  Genoa  have 
begun  to  navigate  this  sea,  carrying  ships  across  and 
launching  them  thereon.  It  is  from  the  country  on  this 
sea  also  that  the  silk  called  Ghell^  is  brought.®  [The 
said  sea  produces  quantities  of  fish,  especially  sturgeon, 
at  the  river-mouths  salmon,  and  other  big  kinds  of  fish.]^ 


N(^TR  I.— Ramusio  has  :  **  One  part  of  the  said  province  is  subject  to  the  Tartar, 
and  iho  otlicr  jwrt,  owing  to  its  fortresses,  remains  subject  to  the  King  David."  Wc 
give  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  mediicval  Georgian  fortresses,  from  a  curioas  collec- 
tion of  MS.  notices  and  drawings  of  Georgian  subjects  in  the  Municipal  Libniytt 
Palermo,  executed  by  a  certain  P.  Cristoforo  di  Castelli  of  that  city,  who  was  a 
Thontine  missionary  in  Georgia,  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 

The  G.  T.  s;iys  the  King  was  always  called  David.  The  Georgian  Kings  of  the 
family  of  Bagratidae  claimed  descent  from  King  David  through  a  prince  Shampatb, 
said  to  have  bet»n  sent  north  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  a  descent  which  was  usually  asserted 
in  their  public  d«Huments.  Timur  in  his  Institutes  mentions  a  suit  of  armour  given 
him  by  the  King  of  (;corgia  as  forgtnl  by  the  hand  of  the  Psalmist  King.     I>avid  is  a 
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'requent  name  in  their  royal  lists.  [The  dynasty  of  the  Bagratidae,  which  was 
ed  in  786  by  Ashod,  and  lasted  until  the  annexation  of  Georgia  by  Russia  on 
kh  January,  iSoi,  had  nine  reigning  princes  named  David.  During  the  second 
]f  the  I2th  century  the  princes  were :  Dawith  (David)  IV.  Narin  (1247-1259), 
th  V.  (1243-1272),  Dimitri  II.  Thawdadcbuli  (1272-1289),  Wakhtang  II.  (1289- 
,  Dawith  VI.  (1292-1308).— H.  C]  There  were  two  princes  of  that  name,  David, 
thared  Georgia  between  them  under  the  decision  of  the  Great  Kaan  in  1246,  and 
f  tbem,  who  sur\'ived  to  1269,  is  probably  meant  here.  The  name  of  David  was 
!  by  the  last  titular  King  of  Georgia,  who  ceded  his  rights  to  Russia  in  iSoi.  It 
ibable,  however,  as  Marsden  has  suggested,  that  the  statement  about  the  King 
IV  being  called  David  arose  in  part  out  of  some  confusion  with  the  title  of  Dadiatt^ 
I,  according  to  Chardin  (and  also  to  P.  di  CastcIIi),  was  always  assumed  by  the 
es  of  Mingrelia,  or  Colchis  as  the  latter  calls  it.  Chardin  refers  this  title  to  the 
u  />rfe/,  "equity."  To  a  portrait  of  "Alexander,  King  of  Iberia,"  or  Georgia 
sr,  Castelli  attaches  the  following  inscription,  giving  apparently  his  official  style  : 
th  the  sceptre  of  David,  Crowned  by  Heaven,  First  King  of  the  Orient  and  of  the 
d,  King  of  Israel,"  adding,  "  They  say  that  he  has  on  his  shoulder  a  small  mark 
ross,  *  Foetus  est principatus  super  kumerum  ejus^*  and  they  add  that  he  has  all 
bs  in  one  piece,  and  not  divided."  In  another  place  he  notes  that  when  attending 
ing  in  illness  his  curiosity  moved  him  strongly  to  ask  if  these  things  were  true, 
le  thought  better  of  it!  (JChamkof ;  Jour.  As.  IX.  370,  XI.  291,  etc.  ;  Jiw. 
'.  p.  143;  Castelli  MSS.) 

i.  descendant  of  these  Princes  was  in  St.   Petersburg  about  1870.     He  wore 
uniform,  and  bore  the  title  of  Prince  Bagration — Mukransky.] 


OTE  2. — This  fashion  of  tonsure  is  mentioned  by  Barbaro  and  Chardin.     The 
speaks  strongly  of  the  beauty  of  both  sexes,  as  does  Delia  Valle,  and  most 
m  travellers  conair. 

OTR  3. — ^This  refers  to  the  Pass  of  Derl)end,  api)aronily  the  Sarmatic  Gates  of 
Biy,  and  Claustra  Caspiorum  of  Tacitus,  known  to  the  Arab  geographers  as  the 
c  of  Gates"  (Bdb'Ul-abwdb)^  but  which  is  still  called  in  Turkish  Drmir-Kdpiy  or 
ron  Gate,  and  to  the  ancient  Wall  that  runs  from  the  Castle  of  Dcrbend  along 
K^es  of  Caucasus,  calle<l  in  the  East  Sadd-i-Iskamlar^  the  Rampart  of 
Jider.  Tiayer  thinks  the  wall  was  prol)al)ly  built  originally  by  one  of  the 
chi,  and  renewed  by  the  Sassanian  Kobad  or  his  son  Naoshirwan.  It  is 
cd  to  the  latter  by  Abulfcda ;  and  according  to  Klnproth's  extracts  from  the 
md Ndmah,  Naoshirwan  completed  the  fortress  of  I)crl)cnd  in  A.D.  542,  whilst 
id  his  father  together  had  erected  360  towers  ujK)n  the  Caucasian  Wall  which 
ded  to  the  Gate  of  the  Alans  (/.^.  ihc  Pass  of  Daricl).  Mas'udi  says  that  the 
extended  for  40  parasangs  over  the  steepest  summits  and  deepest  gorges.  The 
ins  must  have  gained  some  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  existence  and  extent  of 
mains  of  this  great  work,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  modem  in- 
tion  of  a  very  precise  kind.  According  to  a  quotation  from  Keiutx/s  /Caukasus 
O,  a  work  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult),  the  remains  of  defences  can 
loed  for  many  miles,  and  are  in  some  places  as  much  as  1 20  feet  high.  M. 
let  indeed,  in  the  Tour  du  Monde  (I.  122),  states  that  he  traced  the  wall  to  a 
of  27  versts  (18  miles)  from  l)er!H.*nd,  but  unfonunately,  instead  of  describ- 
of  such  high  interest  from  his  own  observation,  he  cites  a  description 
n  by  Alex.  Dumas,  which  he  says  is  (juiic  accurate. 

To  the  west  of  Narin-Kaleh,  a  fortress  which  from  the  top  of  a  promontory  rises 
I  die  city,  the  wall,  strengihenc<l  from  distance  to  distance  by  large  towers, 
rs  the  ridge  of  the  mountains,  descends  into  the  ravines,  and  ascends  the 
(to  take  root  on  some  remote  peak.  If  the  natives  were  to  l>e  l>elieved,  this 
which,  however,  no  longer  has  any  strategetical  importance,  had  formerly  its 
I  bristling  upon  the  Caucasus  chain  from  one  sea  to  another ;  at  least,  this 
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I. unhurt  did  ptxtcct  .ill  ihc  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  Caucasus,  since  vestiges 
ivi-n-  fi.und  up  lo  30  kiliMiictrcs  from  Dcrbend."  {KtCiits,  Asie  rtis^e^  p.  l6a)  It 
h.ii>  li"Ii>n{;id  tn  Kusaia  since  1813.  The  first  European  traveller  viho  mentions  it  i& 
Itfiiinniiii  <if  Tudola. 

liret Schneider  (If.  p.  1 17)  observes:  "Vule  complains  that  he  was  not  able  to 
timl  any  modern  iiif<>i-:i;;ition  regarding  the  famous  Caucasian  Wall  which  begins  at 
Drrljend.  I  ni:iy  ihep^'forc  observe  th.it  interesting  details  on  the  subject  are  found 
in  Legkobylov's  Sun  ty  of  the  Kussian  Dcminions  beyond  the  Caucastis  (in  Russian;, 
1.S36,  vol.  iv.  pp.  i5.S-i6i,  and  in  DulK>is  dc  Montp^reux's  Voy^^  aMdottr  dm 
CitHii7Sff  itS40,  v.il.  iv.  pp.   291-298,  from  which  I  shall  give  here  an  absliacL" 

(Mr  then  pri<;\-cd>  ti>  ^ivc  an  nb^traci,  cif  >%hich  the  following  is  a  part :) 

*'  The  f.iiniiu^  /^<'A'^'  burj'  {moinitiiin  wall)  now  liegins  at  the  village  of  Dj€l^*i 
4  vcT>ts  siiuth-\\(.si  of  Derbeiid,  but  we  knr)w  that  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
].(^t  (L-ntury  it  cmuI<1  be  traced  down  to  the  southern  gate  of  the  city.  This  ancient 
w.ill  I  hen  stretches  westward  to  the  high  mountains  of  Tabasseran  (it  seems  the 
Ta)>ares(nn  r>r  M.isWrli;  .  .  .  DulK)is  de  Montp^reux  enumerates  the  following  sites 
ot  remains  rif  the  wall :  -In  the  famous  defile  of  Dariel^  north-east  of  Kazbek.  In 
(lie  vidley  oft  lie  ./...r/  liver,  ne.ir  Wapila,  about  35  versts  north-east  of  DnrieL  In 
the  valley  <<;'  the  Ki/il  river,  al>out  15  versts  north-west  of  Kaabek.  Farther 
west,  ill  tile  valley  of  the  I'ui^ox  Po^  river,  l)etween  Lac*  and  Khilak,  From  this 
place  farther  west  about  25  versts,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arrtdon  river,  in  the 
distiici  (if  VtiUv^hir.  finally,  the  westernmost  section  of  the  Caucasian  Wall  his 
been  preset  ved,  whirh  was  evidently  intended  to  shut  up  the  maritime  defile  of 
(/f/;v:r,  on  the  HIark  Sea." — H.  C] 

There  is  another  wall  claiming  the  title  of  Sadd-i-Iskandar  9X  the  S.E.ai^leof 
the  Caspian.  This  has  l»ecn  particularly  spoken  of  by  Vibnbcry,  who  followed  its 
irares  from  S.W.  to  N.K.  for  upwards  of  40  miles.  (Sec  his  Traveh  in  C.  AsiM,  54 
j/-//y..  :.m\  /li/iiis  Jyfitii/i  in  the  Attslamiy  No.  22,  of  1 869.) 

N'ule  (II.  i>p.  537-538)  s;iys,  "  To  the  same  friendly  correspondent  [Piofesmr  Bninn] 
1  owe  ilie  following  additional  paiticulars  on  this  interesting  subject,  eztzacted  from 
JuJni'.iltf,  /W.'/.'i/i  (iiS  A'iisf.  M.  I.  12S. 

"'  At  the  point  on  the  mountain,  at  the  extremity  of  the  fortress  (of  Derbend), 
where  the  double  wall  terminates,  there  begins  a  single  wall  constructed  in  tbeame 
si  vie,  only  this  no  lon<;or  runs  in  a  straight  line,  but  accommodates  itself  to  the  ooDtonr 
of  the  liill,  luinini;  now  tt>  the  north  and  now  to  the  south.  At  first  it  is  quite 
destroyed,  and  sluAVcd  the  most  scanty  veslii;es,  a  few  small  h-.aps  of  stones  or  trues 
of  towcrx,  but  :ill  exlendini;  in  a  i^eneral  bearing  from  east  to  west.  ...  It  is  not 
till  y.m  get  4  virsts  from  Herbend,  in  traversing  the  mountains,  that  you  come  upon 
a  eonlinuous  wall.  Tlieneeforward  you  can  follow  it  over  the  successive  ridges  .  .  . 
and  thriMij;]!  several  villa;;e>  chiefly  occupiei!  by  the  Tartar  hill-people.  The  wall 
.  .  .  makes  many  windinj;s,  ami  every  J  verst  it  exhibits  substantial  towers  like 
those  of  the  eity-wall,  crested  with  Itiop-holes.  Some  of  these  arc  still  in  tolemUy 
i;ihhI  Ci)ndiiii>n:  riihers  liave  fallen,  and  witli  the  wall  itself  have  left  but  slight 
veslij^es.' 

*  Kichwald  aliot;eihcr  followed  it  up  alwut  iS  vcrsis  ^12  miles-  not  venturing  topro- 
coe<l  fuither.  In  later  il.iys  lliis  cainu»t  have  Uen  liithcult,  but  my  kir.d  correspondent 
hail  nt>t  K-en  .>ble  to  lay  hi-^  liaml  on  in  format  it.»n. 

*'  A  letter  fioni  Mr.  Ku^ene  .Schuyler  communicates  .some  notes  regarding  inscrjp- 
li.Mis  that  have  been  found  at  an^l  near  DerU-nd,  embr.icing  Cutic  of  A.D.  465,  Pehlvi, 
and  even  Cuneiform.  Allndirij;  i-i  the  fact  that  the  other  Iron-^KiU,  south  of  Shahr- 
s.d»/.  was  c.illed  also  A'?///;.?;,  -r  A^^'.■.7,^r/^  he  adls:  *I  don't  know  what  that 
means,  nor  do  I  know  if  the  Kuv-i.m  Kaluga,  south-west  of  Moscow,  has  anything 
to  do  with  it,  but  I  am  told  there  is  a  Russian  popular  s<ing,  of  which  two  lines  run  : 

*  "  .\h  l)erl)enil.  I>erbend  Kalr.-a. 
L)erl»end  mv  little  Tre.i.suie  1  '  * 


"^InoinbTt  Rttioit  pascr  qnnnli  il  bnslaUrau  Uon 
Mt  la  intr,  tt  bt  I'tattt  tet  gnn  mDnUgnt  que  nt  st  point  (nbauthtr.    J.t 
M  MdBt  tstrcit  cntTc  \.i  monUgnc  tt  l.i  mcr. ' 
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*•  I  may  observe  that  I  have  seen  it  lately  puiotcd  out  that  Kbiuga  is  a  Mongol 
word  signifying  a  barrier;  and  I  sec  that  Timkowski  (I.  288)  gives  the  same 
explanation  of  A'a/ipan,  the  name  applied  by  Mongols  and  Rassians  to  the  gale  in 
the  Great  Wall,  called  Chang-kia-Kau  by  the  Chinese,  leading  to  Kiakhta.'' 

The  story  alluded  to  by  Polo  is  found  in  the  medixval  romances  of  Alexander,  and 
in  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes  on  which  they  are  founded.  The  hero  chases  a  number  of 
impure  cannibal  nations  within  a  mountain  barrier,  and  pray^  that  they  may  be  shot 
up  therein.  The  mountains  draw  together  within  a  few  cubits,  and  Alexander  thai 
builds  up  the  gorge  and  closes  it  with  gates  of  brass  or  iron.  There  were  in  all 
twenty-two  nations  with  their  kings,  and  the  names  of  the  nations  were  Gdth, 
MagOih,  Anugi,  Eges,  Exenach,  etc.  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  speaks  of  them  in  his  rhym- 
ing  verses : — 

**  Finibus  Indorum  species  fuil  una  virorum  ; 
Goth  erat  atquc  Magoth  dictum  cognomen  eorum 

Narrat  Esias,  Isidorus  et  Apocalypsis, 

Tangit  et  in  titulis  Magna  Sibylla  suis. 

Patribus  ipsorum  tumulus  fuit  venter  eorum,"  etc 

Among  the  questions  that  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  put,  in  order  to  test 
Mahommed's  prophetic  character,  was  one  series:  "Who  are  Gog  and  Magog? 
Where  do  they  dwell  ?  What  sort  of  rampart  did  Zu*lkamain  build  between  them 
and  men  ? "  And  in  the  Koran  we  find  (ch.  xviii.  TAe  Cavern) :  * '  They  will 
question  thee,  O  Mahommed,  regarding  Zu'lkamain.  Reply :  I  will  tell  you  his 
history" — and  then  follows  the  story  of  the  erection  of  the  Rampart  of  Yijiij  and 
Mdjiij.  In  ch.  xxi.  again  there  is  an  allusion  to  their  expected  issue  at  the  latter 
day.  This  last  expectation  was  one  of  very  old  date.  Thus  the  Cosmography  of 
Aethicus,  a  work  long  believed  (though  erroneously)  to  have  been  abridged  by  St. 
Jerome,  and  therefore  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  4th  century,  say^  that  the  TurJts  of 
the  race  of  Gog  and  Magog,  a  polluted  nation,  eating  human  flesh  and  feeding  on  all 
alK)minations,  never  washing,  and  never  using  wine,  salt,  nor  wheat,  shall  come 
forth  in  the  Day  of  Antichrist  from  where  they  lie  shut  up  behind  the  Caspian  Gates, 
and  make  horrid  devastation.  No  wonder  that  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars  into 
Kun)])e,  heard  of  at  first  with  almost  as  much  astonishment  as  such  an  event  would 
produce  now,  was  connecle<l  with  this  prophetic  legend  !  *  The  Emperor  PVederic 
II.,  writing  to  Ilenr}'  III.  of  England,  says  of  the  Tartars:  **'Tis  said  they  are  de- 
scended from  the  Ten  Tribes  who  abandoned  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  worshipped  the 
Golden  Calf.  They  are  tlie  jxrople  whom  Alexander  Magnus  shut  up  in  the  Caspian 
Mountains." 

[See  the  chapter  Coj;"  ct  j\lagcg  dans  k  roman  en  alexatidrinSy  in  Paul  Meyer's 
Alexandrcle  Grand  dans  hi  LittuU-ature  frani;aise^  Paris,  1886,  II.  pp.  386-389. — H.  C.]^ 

**  (ios  et  Margos  i  vienent  de  la  tiere  des  Turs 
Et.  cccc.  m.  hommcs  amenerent  u  plus, 
II  en  jurent  la  nier  dont  sire  est  Neptunus 
Kl  le  porte  d'infier  que  garde  Cerberus 
Que  I'orguel  d'Alixandre  torneront  a  reils 
Por  90U  les  enclot  puis  es  estres  desus. 
Dusc'  al  tans  Antccrist  n'en  istera  mais  nus.'* 

According  to  some  chroniclers,  the  Emperor  lieraclius  liad  alieady  let  loose  the 
Shut-up  Nations  to  aid  him  against  the  Persians,  but  it  brought  him  no  good,  for  he 
was  l)eaten  in  spite  of  their  aid,  and  died  of  grief. 


•  See  Letter  of  Frederic  to  the  Konian  Senate,  of  uolh  June,  1241,  in  pr^holUs.  Mahommedan 
writers,  contempor.nry  with  the  Mongol  invasions,  regarded  these  as  a  msnifest  sign  of  the  approach- 
inc  end  of  the  world.    (See  Kllioi's  HistcHans,  II.  p.  865.) 
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The  thcor>'  that  the  Tartars  were  Gog  and  Magog  led  to  the  Rampart  of 
Uezander  being  confounded  with  the  Wall  of  China  (see  infra^  Bk.  I.  ch.  lix.), 
NT  being  relegated  to  the  extreme  N.E.  of  Asia,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Carta  Catalana. 

These  legends  are  referred  to  by  Rabbi  Benjamin,  llayton,  Rubniquis,  Ricold, 
tfatthew  Paris,  and  many  more.  Joscphus  indeed  speaks  of  the  Pass  which 
Vlexander  fortified  with  gates  of  steel.  But  his  saying  that  the  King  of  Hyrcania 
ras  Lord  of  this  Pass  points  to  the  Hyrcanian  Gales  of  Nortliern  Persia,  or  perhaps 
O  the  Wall  of  Gomushtapah,  described  by  VdmlxSry. 

Ricold  of  Montccrocc  allows  two  arguments  to  connect  the  Tartars  with  the  Jews 
rlio  were  shut  up  by  Alexander ;  one  that  the  Tartars  hated  the  ver)-  name  of 
Uexander,  and  could  not  l^ear  to  hear  it  ;  the  other,  that  their  manner  of  writing 
rms  very  like  the  Chaldean,  meaning  apparently  the  Syriac  (a////,  p.  29}.  But  he 
nints  out  that  they  had  no  resemblance  to  Jews,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Edrisi  relates  how  the  Khalif  Wathek  sent  one  Salem  the  Dragoman  to  explore 
be  Rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog.  His  route  lay  by  Tiflis,  the  Alan  country,  and 
hat  of  the  Bashkirds,  to  the  far  nortli  or  north-east,  and  back  by  Samarkand.  But 
he  report  of  what  he  saw  is  pure  fable. 

In  1857,  Dr.  Bellew  seems  to  have  found  tlie  ancient  belief  in  the  legend  still  held 
y  Afghan  gentlemen  at  Kandahar. 

At  Gelath  in  Imeretia  there  still  exists  one  valve  of  a  large  iron  gale,  traditionally 
aid  to  be  the  relic  of  a  pair  brought  as  a  trophy  from  Derl>end  by  David,  King  of 
ycorgia,  called  the  Restorer  (1089-1 130).  M.  Brosset,  however,  has  shown  it  to  be 
be  gate  of  Ganja,  carried  off  in  1 139. 

{Bayer  in  Comment,  PetropoL  I.  401  scqq.  ;  PseudoCallisth.  by  MiilUr^  p.  138; 
n0//.  Viterb.  in  Pistorii  Nidatti  Script.  Germ.  II.  228;  Alcxattdriade,  pp.  310-31 1  ; 
'^ereg.  IV.  p.  118  ;  Acad,  des  Insc.  Divers  SavanSy  II.  483  ;  Edrisi^  II.  416-420,  etc.) 

Note  4. — The  lx>x-wood  of  the  A!)khasian  forests  was  so  abundant,  and  formed  so 
nportant  an  article  of  Genoese  trade,  as  to  give  the  name  of  C/iao  dc  Bux  (Cavo  di 
Xussa)  to  the  l)ay  of  Bambor,  N.W.  ofSukum  Kala',  >\here  the  trafiic  was  carried  on. 
Sec  EJie  tie  Ijiprim.  243. )  Abulfeda  also  speaks  of  the  Forest  of  liox  {Shara'  ul-buks) 
n  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  which  box-woml  was  exported  to  all  parts  of 
be  world;  but  his  indication  of  the  exact  locality  is  confused.   {Kanaitd's  Ahtilf,  I.  289. ) 

At  the  present  time  "Boxwood  abounds  on  the  southern  coast  of  tlie  Caspian,  and 
iige  quantities  arc  exporte<l  from  near  Resht  to  England  and  Russia.  It  is  sent  up 
tic  Volga  to  Tsaritzin,  from  thence  by  rail  to  the  Don,  and  down  ll)at  river  to  the 
Kbick  Sea,  from  whence  it  is  shipped  to  England."   (J/.V.  Notc^  II.  V.) 

[Of.  V.  Helm's  Cultivated  Platits^  edited  l^y  J.  S.  Stally])rass,  Lond.,  1 89 1,  The 
Ux  Tree,  pp.  176-179.— II.  C] 

Note  5. — Jerome  Card.in  notices  tliat  **  the  best  and  biggest  gosliawks  cvime  from 
Irmcnia,"  a  term  often  including  Georgia  and  (.'aucasus.  The  name  of  the  bird  is 
lerhaps  the  same  as  'A/fi^  **  Kalco  monlanus."  (See  Casin\  I.  320.)  Major  St.  John 
ells  mc  that  the  Terldtt^  or  goshawk,  much  used  in  Persia,  is  still  generally  lirought 
rom  Caucasus.     {Cardan y  de  Her.  Varictatc^  VII.  35.) 

Noie6. — A  letter  of  Warren  Hastings,  written  shortly  l>efore  his  death,  and  after 
eading  Marsden's  Marco  Polo,  tells  how  a  fisli -breeder  of  Banbury  warned  him 
gainst  putting  pike  into  his  fish-pond,  saying,  *'  If  you  should  leave  them  where  they 
le  till  Shrne  Tuesday  they  will  l)e  sure  to  spawn,  and  then  you  will  never  get  any 
ther  fish  to  breed  in  it."  {Romauce  of  Travel^  I.  255.)  Edward  Webln?  in  his 
'ravels  (1590,  reprinted  1868)  tells  us  that  in  tlie  "  Land  of  Siria  there  is  a  River 
aving  great  store  of  fish  like  unto  Salmon-trouts,  but  no  Jew  can  catch  them,  though 
ilhcr  Christian  and  Turk  shall  catch  them  in  abundance  with  great  ease."  The  cir- 
nmstance  of  fish  Ijcing  got  only  for  a  limited  lime  in  spring  is  noticed  with  reference 
>  LAke  Van  both  by  Ta vernier  and  Mr.  Brant. 
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Hut  the  exact  legend  here  reported  is  related  (as  M.  Pauthier  has  already  noticed) 
by  Wilibrand  of  Oldenburg  of  a  stream  under  the  Castle  of  Adamodaoa,  belonging  to 
the  Hospitallers,  near  Naversa  (the  ancient  AHOzarbus),  in  Cilicia  under  Tanns. 
And  Khanikoff  was  told  the  same  story  of  a  lake  in  the  district  of  Akbaltziki  in 
Western  Georgia,  in  regard  to  which  he  explains  the  substance  of  the  phenomenon  is 
a  result  of  the  rise  of  the  lake*s  level  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  which  often  cob- 
cidcs  with  I^nt.  I  may  add  that  Moorcroft  was  told  respecting  a  sacred  pond  nor 
Sir-i-Chashma,  on  the  road  from  Kabul  to  Bamian,  that  the  fish  in  the  pond  were  not 
allowed  to  be  touched,  but  that  they  were  accustomed  to  desert  it  for  the  rivulet  that 
ran  through  the  valley  regularly  every  year  on  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox^  and  it 
was  then  lawful  to  catch  them. 

Like  circumstances  would  produce  the  same  eflfect  in  a  variety  of  lakes,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  convent  of  St.  Leonard's.  Indeed  Leonard  {Sad 
Lienardy  G.  T.)  seems  no  likely  name  for  an  Armenian  Saint  ;  and  tlie  patroness  of 
the  convent  (as  ihe  is  of  many  others  in  that  country)  was  perhaps  Saint  A%w,  an 
eminent  personage  in  the  Armenian  Church,  whose  tomb  is  still  a  place  of  pilgrimage; 
or  possibly  St.  HiUtta^  for  I  see  that  the  Russian  maps  show  a  place  called  Elauvka 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Sevan,  N.E.  of  Erivan.  Ramusio's  text,  moreover,  says  that 
the  lake  vios/our  days  in  compass,  and  this  description  will  apply,  I  believe,  to  none 
but  the  lake  just  named.  This  is,  according  to  Monteith,  47  miles  in  length  and  21 
miles  in  breadth,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  he  travelled  round  it  in  three  very  long 
marches.  Convents  and  churches  on  its  shores  are  ntmierous,  and  a  very  ancient  one 
occupies  an  island  on  the  lake.  The  lake  is  noted  for  its  fish,  especially  magnificait 
trout. 

( Tavern.  Bk.  IIL  ch.  iii.  ;  /.  R.  G,  S.  X.  897 ;  /Vr^r^.  Qna/.  p.  179 ;  Khanikiif, 
15  ;  Moorcroft,  IL  382  ;  /.  A'.  G.  S.  IIL  40  seqq,) 

Ramusio  has:.'*  In  this  province  there  is  a  fine  city  called  Tiklis,  and  round 
alx3Ut  it  arc  many  castles  and  walled  villages.  It  is  inhabited  by  Chrisiian-S 
Armenians,  Geoigians,  and  some  Saracens  and  Jews,  but  not  many," 

NoTiv  7. — The  name  assigned  by  Marco  to  the  Caspian,  **  Mer  de  Gheluchelan*' 
or  "(ihclachelan,-'  has  puzzled  commentators.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  interpreta- 
tion adopted  above  is  the  correct  one.  I  suppose  that  Marco  said  that  the  sea  was 
called  "  La  Mer  de  Ghel  ou  (de)  Ghelan,"  a  name  taken  from  the  districts  of  the 
ancient  Gelae  on  its  south-western  shores,  called  indifferently  Gil  or  Gi/dn,  just  as 
many  other  regions  of  Asia  have  like  duplicate  titles  (singular  and  plural),  arising.  I 
^up|K>se,  from  the  change  of  a  j^cn/i/e  into  a  /oia/nzme.  Such  are  Lar,  Uirdn,  Khutl, 
Khutlan,  etc.,  a  class  to  which  Badakhsh^n,  Wakhan,  Shaghndn,  Mungdn,  Chag- 
hanian,  possibly  Bamian,  and  many  others  have  formerly  belonged,  as  the  adjectives 
in  some  cases  sur\'iving,  Badakh^hi^  Shat^hni^  Wdkhi^  etc.,  show.*  The  change 
exemplified  in  the  induration  of  ihest  gentile  plurals  into  local  sinj^ilars  is  everywhere 
traced  in  the  passage  from  earlier  to  later  geography.  The  old  Indian  geographical 
lists,  such  as  are  preserved  in  the  Puranas,  and  in  Pliny's  extracts  from  Megasthenes, 
are.,  in  the  main,  lists  of  peoples,  not  of  provinces,  and  even  where  the  real  name  seems 
to  be  local  a  gentile  form  is  often  given.  So  also  Tockari  and  Sogdi  are  replaced  by 
Tokhdrisidn  and  Sughd ;  the  Vetieti  and  Taurini  by  Venice  and  Turin;  the  Remi 
and  the  Parisii,  by  Rheims  and  Paris  ;  East-Saxons  and  Son/A  Saxons  by  Essex  and 
Sussex ;  not  to  mention  the  countless  -in^  that  mark  the  tribal  settlement  of  the 
Saxons  in  Britain. 

Abulfcda,  speaking  of  this  territory,  uses  exactly  Polo's  phrase,  saying  that  the 
districts  in  question  are  properly  called  Kil-o-KiUUt,  but  by  the  Axz\y& /{l-o-Jlldn. 
Teixeira  gives  the  Persian  name  of  the  sea  as  Darya  Ghildni,  (See  Abulf,  in 
Biisching,  v.  329.) 


•  When  the  fml  edition  was  published,  1  was  not  aware  of  remarks  to  like  effect  regarding  names 
of  this  character  by  Sir  H.  Rawlmson  in  the/.  /?.  As,  Soc,  vol.  xi.  pp.  64  and  103. 
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[The  province  of  GH  (Gilin),  which  is  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Cttspian  Sea,  and  between  the  provinces  of  Azerbaijan  and  Mazanderan  (H.  C.)],  gave 
BUDe  to  the  silk  for  which  it  was  and  is  still  famous,  mentioned  as  GhelU  {Giii)  at  the 
cod  of  this  chapter.  This  Seta  Ghella  is  mentioned  also  by  Pegolotti  (pp.  2 1 2,  238,  301 ), 
and  by  Uzzano,  with  an  odd  transposition,  as  Seta  Legp^  along  with  Seta  Masandroni, 
ijt,  (rem  the  adjoining  province  of  Mazanderan  (p.  192).  May  ik»i  the  Spanish  Celiz^ 
•**  silk -dealer,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle  to  etymologists,  be  connected  >\ith 
this?  {^c^  Dozy  atid Engel man n^  2nd  ed.  p.  275.)  [Prof.  F.  de  Filippi  {Viaggo  in 
I^crsia  nel  1862,  .  .  .  Milan,  1865,  8vo)  speaks  of  the  silk  industry  of  Ghfldn  (pp. 
295-296)  as  the  principal  product  of  the  entire  province. — \\.  C.  ] 

The  dimensions  assigned  to  the  Caspian  in  the  text  would  be  very  correct  if  length 
were  meant,  but  the  Geog.  Text  with  the  same  figure  specifies  circuit  {zire),  Ramusio 
again  has  "  a  circuit  of  2800  miles."  Possibly  the  original  reading  was  2700;  but 
this  would  be  in  excess. 

Note  8. — The  Caspian  is  termed  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais  Marc  Scruanicum,  the 
Sea  of  Shirwan,  another  of  its  numerous  Oriental  names,  rendered  by  Marino  Sanuio 
as  Afare  ScUvanicum,  (III.  xi.  ch.  ix.)  But  it  was  generally  known  to  the  Franks  in 
the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Sea  of  Bacu.     Thus  Berni  :— 

*'  Fuor  del  dcscrlo  la  dirilta  strada 
Lungo  il  Mar  di  Bacu  miglior  pareva." 

((?/'/.  Itinatn.  xvii.  60.) 

And  in  the  S/era  of  Lionardo  Dati  {circa  1390) : — 

**  Da  Tramontana  di  quest'  Asia  Grande 
Tarlari  son  sotto  la  fredda  Zona, 
Gente  bestial  di  bestie  c  vivandc. 
Fin  dove  POnda  di  Baccii  risuona,''  etc.     (p.  ID.) 

This  name  is  introduced  in  Ramusio,  but  probably  by  interpolation,  as  well  as  the 
correction  of  the  statement  regarding  Euphrates,  which  is  perhaps  a  branch  of  the 
notion  alluded  to  in  Prologue^  ch.  ii.  note  5.  In  a  later  chapter  Marco  calls  it  the 
Sea  ofSarai,  a  title  also  given  in  the  Carta  Catalans.  [Odorico  calls  it  Sea  o(  Bticuc 
{Ca/Aay)  and  Sea  of  Bascon  (Cordier).  The  latter  name  is  a  corruption  of  Abeskun, 
a  small  town  and  island  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  not  far  fmni  Ashurada. 

— H.  C] 

We  have  little  information  as  to  the  Genoese  navigation  of  the  Caspian,  but  the 
great  number  of  names  exhibited  along  its  shores  in  the  map  just  named  (1375)  shows 
how  familiar  such  navigation  had  become  by  that  date.  See  also  Cathay^  p.  50,  where 
an  account  is  given  of  a  remarkable  enterprise  by  (ienocsc  buccaneers  on  the  Caspian 
aboat  that  time.  Mas'udi  relates  an  earlier  history  of  how  about  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century  a  fleet  of  500  Russian  vessels  came  out  of  the  Volga,  and  ravaged  all  the 
populous  southern  and  western  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  unhappy  i>opuIation  was 
strock  with  astonishment  and  horror  at  this  unlooked-for  visitation  from  a  sea  that  had 
hitherto  been  only  frequented  by  peaceful  traders  or  fishermen.  (II.  18-24.) 

Note  9. — [The  enormous  quantity  of  fi!>li  found  in  the  Caspian  Sea  is  ascribed 
to  the  mass  of  vegetable  food  to  be  found  in  the  shallower  Nsaters  of  the  North  and  the 
month  of  the  Volga.  According  to  Reclus,  the  Caspian  fisheries  bring  in  fish  to 
the  annual  value  of  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling. — II.  C] 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Of  the  Kingdom  of  Mausul. 

On  the  frontier  of  Armenia  towards  the  south-east  is  the 
kingdom  of  Mausul.  It  is  a  very  great  kingdom,  and 
inhabited  ^  by  several  different  kinds  of  people  whom  we 
shall  now  describe. 

First  there  is  a  kind  of  people  called  Arabi,  and  these 
worship  Mahommet.  Then  there  is  another  description 
of  people  who  are  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Christians. 
These  have  a  Patriarch,  whom  they  call  the  Jatolic,  and 
this  Patriarch  creates  Archbishops,  and  Abbots,  and 
Prelates  of  all  other  degrees,  and  sends  them  into  every 
quarter,  as  to  India,  to  Baudas,  or  to  Cathay,  just  as  the 
Pope  of  Rome  does  in  the  Latin  countries.  For  you 
must  know  that  though  there  is  a  very  great  number  of 
Christians  in  those  countries,  they  are  all  Jacobites  and 
Nestorians ;  Christians  indeed,  but  not  in  the  fashion 
enjoined  by  the  Poi^e  of  Rome,  for  they  come  short  in 
several  points  of  the  Faith.* 

All  the  cloths  of  gold  and  silk  that  are  called  Mosoiins 
are  made  in  this  country ;  and  those  great  Merchants 
called  Mosoiins,  who  carry  for  sale  such  quantities  of 
spicery  and  pearls  and  cloths  of  silk  and  gold,  are  also 
from  this  kingdom.^ 

There  is  yet  another  race  of  people  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  in  that  quarter,  and  are  called  Curds.  Some 
of  them  are  Christians,  and  some  of  them  are  Saracens ; 
but  they  are  an  evil  generation,  whose  delight  it  is  to 
plunder  merchants.* 

[Near  this  province  is  another  called  Mus  and  Merdin, 
producing  an  immense  quantity  of  cotton,  from  which  they 
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make  a  great  deal  of  buckram*  and  other  clolh.  The 
people  are  craftsmen  and  traders,  and  all  are  subject  to 
the  Tartar  King.] 


NoTK  I.— Folo  conld  scarcely  have  been  josiificil  in  calling  MoslL 
k^dotn.  ThU  is  a  bad  habit  of  his,  us  »e  shall  have  t 
Uilii,  lh«  last  Atab^  of  Mosul  of  ihe  race  of  /cnghi 
Hd  at  the  age  of  96  taken  ride*  <*i[h  Ilulaku, 
Bd  (tCHM]  high  in  hii  favmir.  His  son  Malik  Sdlih, 
Mving  icvuhed,  tucrcndered  in  the  Mongols  in  1261 
■I  ptomise  of  life ;  which  promise  Ihey  kc]>I  in  M»n- 
;ol  &»hion  by  tortnring  him  to  death.  Since  then ' 
he  kingilom  h!ui  ceased  to  exist  as  such.  Coins  i>f 
tadrnddin  remain  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Mangku 
iamn  on  their  reveiw,  and  some  of  his  and  of  oihei- 
tabegs  ciihibit  cucious  imitntions  nf  Giuck  art.  (Qi/at. 
rmsA.  p.  3S9;ywr.  M.  IV.  VI.  141  )-H.  Y.  and 
i,  C.  (Mosul  was  pillaged  by  Timur  at  the  end  of  *-"'"  "'  "*'""'''"'  '^  si»>""i- 
b*  I41I1  century  ;  during  the  1 5th  it  k\\  inio  the  hands  of  the  Tuikomans,  and  during 
b«  l6lh,  ofliman,  ShahofPeisia.-ll.  C. ) 

[The  population  of  Mosul  is  to-day  61,000  inhabitants— (4S.000  Musulinans,  io,ooc 
^bristUns  belonging  to  varioui  churches,  and  3000  Jens),— H,  C] 

NoTB  I. — The  Kesiorian  Cluirch  was  at  this  time  and  in  the  preceding  centuries 
lifftued  over  Mis,  tu  an  extent  of  which  little  conception  is  gunetully  entertained, 
bsTing  k  chain  ofliishops  and  Muiropolitans  from  Jerusalem  to  I'eking.  The  Church 
lerived  ili  name  from  Nestotius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ^^llo  was  deposed  by  the 
Conncil  of  Ephesns  in  431.  The  chief  "  point  of  the  faith  "  wherein  il  came  short, 
vu  (at  least  in  its  most  tangible  form)  tlic  dooliine  that  in  Our  Loid  iheic  were  two 
taaoa%,  one  of  the  Divine  Word,  the  other  of  the  Man  Jesus  ;  the  former  dnelling  in 
the  latler  ft«  in  a  Temple,  or  uniting  with  the  latter  "as  lire  wiih  inm."  Kisterin, 
■he  term  used  by  Polo,  it  almost  a  literal  transcript  of  the  Arab  form  Nasliiri.  A 
■Mice  of  the  Metropolitan  tees,  niih  a  map,  will  be  found  in  Calhay,  p.  ccxli%'. 

JitMallt,  written  In  our  text  (from  G.  T.)J„ts!,\-,  by  Fr.  Burchaid  and  Ricold 
flutlif,  stands  for  KaeoXnii.  No  doubt  it  was  originally  C<i/i,illt,  but  altered  in 
proDonciation by  the  Arabs,  The  term  was  applied  by  Kesiori.ins  to  their  Patriarch; 
unong  the  Jacobites  to  the  iJafriiin  or  Mctrupulilan.  Thi;  Nestoriiin  Patriarch  at 
thti  time  resided  at  Baghdad.    t^Asscmani,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2;  Per.  Qua!.  91,  127.) 

The  Jacobites,  or  Jacobin!,**  they  arc  called  by  writers  of  that  a(Te(Ar.  lU'riW/j-), 
nceived  their  tiame  from  Jacob  B.-iraclaeiis  or  James  Zaniali',  fli.liiip  of  PJlessa  (so 
called,  Mas'udi  says,  liecause  he  was  a  maker  of  kirdaai  or  s,idi  lie -cloths),  who  (-.ive 
ft  great  impulse  to  their  doctrine  in  the  6ih  ci.'niiirv.  [At  some  time  )>etMcen  the 
)Wtt»S4>  and  S7S,  he  scparale<l  from  the  Church  and  k'c.imeufollow.-r.,flhedoctrine. if 
BMyches.— II.  CI  The  J.icolriles  then  formeil  an  iniiepi-ndent  Church,  which  at  '.ne 
tinie  spread  over  the  East  at  lea^t  ns  far  as  Sl^itan,  where  they  had  a  sec  under  ilie 
SMsanian  King*.  Iheir  distinguishing  tenet  was  itanophniitsiu,  vi/,,  that  Our 
Lord  had  but  one  Nature,  the  l>ivine.  Il  hiis  in  fact  a  telxiund  from  Nestorian 
doctrine,  but,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  caw,  there  was  a  vast  number  of  shades 
of  opinion  among  both  bodies.  The  chief  Licality  of  the  Jacobites  was  in  the 
districts  of  Mosul,  Tekril,  and  Jadrah.  and  their  PalrLirch  was  at  this  lime  settled  at 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Matthew,  near  Mosul,  but  nflcrwiirds,  and  tri  the  present  day, 
Bt  or  near  Mardin.  [They  have  at  present  two  patriarchates:  the  Monastery  o( 
Zaphann  near  Baghdad  and  Elchtniadzin.— [1.  C.  ]  The  Armenl.-in,  Coptic.  Ali>-!isjnian, 
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and  Malalar  Churches  all  hold  some  shade  of  the  Jacubiie  docirinc,  tliough  the  fiisi 
two  at  Ica^t  have  Tatriarchs  apart. 

{Assemani,  vol.   ii.  ;   Le  Quietty  II.   1596;    Mas'tuii^  II.   329-330;    Per.  Qnai. 
124-129.) 

N(i  IK  3. — We  sec  here  that  ffiosoHn  or  muslin  had  a  very  different  meaning  from 
what  it  has  now.  A  quotation  from  Ives  by  Marsden  shows  it  to  have  been  appliwi 
in  the  middle  of  last  century  to  a  strong  cotton  cloth  made  at  Mr^sul.  Dozy  says  the 
Arabs  use  Mau^iii  in  tlic  sense  of  muslin,  and  refers  to  passages  in  '  The  Arabiaa 
Nights.'  [Bretschncidcr  (A/a/.  Res.  II.  p.  122)  observes  **  tliat  in  the  narrative  of 
(!h'aiig  Ch'un's  travels  to  the  west  in  1 221,  it  is  stated  that  in  Samarkand  the  men  of 
the  lower  classes  and  the  priests  wrap  their  heads  about  with  a  piece  of  while  mo-su. 
ThiTC  can  be  no  doubt  that  mo-sze  here  denotes  '  muslin/  and  the  Chinese  aatbor 
sccins  to  understand  by  this  term  the  same  material  which  we  arc  now  used  to  call 
muslin. "'-I I.  C]  I  have  found  no  elucidation  of  Polo's  application  of  mosclini 
to  a  class  of  merchants.  liut,  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  (1244)  to  the 
Dominicans  in  Palestine,  we  fmd  classed  as  different  bodies  of  Oriental  Christians, 
^^ Jacobitae^  Ncstoritae^  Geor:^'am\  Graeci\  Armenia  Marottitae^  et  Mosolini.''  \U 
Quitn,  III.  1342.) 

Note  4.— "The  Curds,"  says  Ricold,   "exceed   in   malignant   ferocity  all  the 

liailnirous  nations  that  I  have  seen They  are  called  Curti\  not  because  they 

are  curt  in  stature,  but  from  the  Persian  word  for  fVoh'es.  .  .  .  Tliey  have  three 
principal  vices,  viz..  Murder,  Robbery,  and  Treachery."  Some  say  tliey  have  not 
mended  since,  but  his  etymology  is  doubtful.  ITtirf  is  Turkish  for  a  wolf,  not 
Persian,  wliich  is  Gwg;  but  the  name  {Karduchi,  JCordiaei,  etc.)  is  older,  1 
inuiginc,  than  the  Turkish  language  in  that  part  of  Asia.  Quatrem^re  refers  it  to 
tlie  Pcr.sian  fc^ifd^  "strong,  valiant,  hero.*'  As  regards  the  statement  that  some  of 
the  Kvmls  were  Christians,  Mas'udi  stales  that  the  Jacobites  and  certain  other 
C'hri>iians  in  the  territory  of  Mosul  and  Mount  Judi  were  reckoned  among  the 
Kuids.  (AW.  fi  Ext.  XIII.  i.  304.)  [The  Kurds  of  Mosul  are  in  part  nomadic  and 
aie  called  Kotchcres^  l)ut  the  greater  number  are  sedentary  and  cultivate  cereals, 
cotton,  tolxicco,  and  fruits.  {Cuiftet.)  Old  Kurdistan  had  Shehriior  (Kerkuk,  in  the 
s;injak  of  that  name)  as  its  capital. — II.  C] 

N(^TK  5. — Kamusio  here,  as  in  all  passages  where  other  texts  have  Bu:herami 
and  the  like,  puts  lioccassiftiy  a  word  which  has  become  obsolete  in  its  turn.  I  see 
Inith  I^othayrupti  and  Bochasini  coupled,  in  a  Genoese  fiscal  statute  of  1339,  quoted 
by  Pardessus.     {^I.ois  Maritimes^  IV.  456.) 

Mush  and  Mardin  are  in  very  different  regions,  but  as  their  actual  interval  is 
only  about  120  miles,  they  may  have  been  under  one  provincial  government.  Mush 
is  esM'ntially  .-Xmionian,  and,  though  the  seat  of  a  Pashalik,  is  now  a  wretched  place. 
Mardin,  on  the  verge  of  the  Mesopolamian  Plain,  rises  in  terraces  on  a  lofty  hill,  and 
theie,  says  Hammer,  "  Sunnis  and  Shias,  Catholic  and  Schismatic  Armenians, 
Jarobiios,  Nesiorians,  Chaldaeans,  Sun-,  P'ire-,  Calf-,  and  Devil-worshippers  dwell 
one  over  the  head  of  the  other.**    {lichatt.  I.  191.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  the  great  City  of  Baudas,  and  how  it  was  taken. 

Baudas  is  a  great  city,  which  used  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Calif  of  all  the  Saracens  in  the  world,  just  as  Rome  is 
the  seat  of  the  Pope  of  all  the  Christians.^  A  very  great 
river  flows  through  the  city,  and  by  this  you  can  descend 
to  the  Sea  of  India.  There  is  a  great  traffic  of  mer- 
chants with  their  goods  this  way ;  they  descend  some 
eighteen  days  from  Baudas,  and  then  come  to  a  certain 
city  called  Kisi,  where  they  enter  the  Sea  of  India. 
There  is  also  on  the  river,  as  you  go  from  Baudas  to 
Kisi,  a  great  city  called  Bastra,  surrounded  by  woods, 
in  which  grow  the  best  dates  in  the  world.* 

In  Baudas  they  weave  many  different  kinds  of  silk 
stuffs  and  gold  brocades,  such  as  nasich,  and  nac,  and 
cranwisy,  and  many  another  beautiful  tissue  richly 
wrought  with  figures  of  beasts  and  birds.  It  is  the 
noblest  and  greatest  city  in  all  those  regions.* 

Now  it  came  to  pass  on  a  day  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1255,  that  the  Lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Levant,  whose 
name  was  Alaii,  brother  to  the  Great  Kaan  now  reigning, 
gathered  a  mighty  host  and  came  up  against  Baudas  and 
took  it  by  storm.*  It  was  a  great  enterprise!  for  in 
Baudas  there  were  more  than  100,000  horse,  besides 
foot  soldiers.  And  when  Alaii  had  taken  the  place  he 
found  therein  a  tower  of  the  Califs,  which  was  full  of 
gold  and  silver  and  other  treasure ;  in  fact  the  greatest 
accumulation  of  treasure  in  one  spot  that  ever  was 
known.^  When  he  beheld  that  great  heap  of  treasure 
he  was  astonished,  and,  summoning  the  Calif  to  his 
presence,  he  said  to  him :  **  Calif,  tell  me  now  why  thou 
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hast  gathered  such  a  huge  treasure  ?  What  didst  thou 
mean  to  do  therewith  ?  K newest  thou  not  that  I  was 
thine  enemy,  and  that  I  was  coming  against  thee  with 
so  great  an  host  to  cast  thee  forth  of  thine  heritage? 
Wherefore  didst  thou  not  take  of  thy  gear  and  employ 
it  in  paying  knights  and  soldiers  to  defend  thee  and  thy 
citv?" 

The  Calif  wist  not  what  to  answer,  and  said  never  a 
word.  So  the  Prince  continued,  '*  Now  then,  Calif,  since 
I  see  what  a  love  thou  hast  borne  thy  treasure,  I  will 
een  give  it  thee  to  eat!"  So  he  shut  the  Calif  up  in 
the  Treasure  Tower,  and  bade  that  neither  meat  nor 
drink  should  be  given  him,  saying,  *'  Now,  Calif,  eat  of 
thy  treasure  as  much  as  thou  wilt,  since  thou  art  so  fond 
of  it :  for  never  shalt  thou  have  aught  else  to  eat !  " 

So  the  Calif  lingered  in  the  tower  four  days,  and  then 
died  like  a  dog.  Truly  his  treasure  would  have  been  of 
more  service  to  him  had  he  bestowed  it  upon  men  who 
would  have  defended  his  kingdom  and  his  people,  rather 
than  let  himself  be  taken  and  deposed  and  put  to  death 
as  he  was."  Howbeit,  since  that  time,  there  has  been 
never  another  Calif,  either  at  Baudas  or  anywhere  else.* 

Now  I  will  tell  you  of  a  great  miracle  that  befell  at 
Baudas,  wrought  by  God  on  behalf  of  the  Christians. 


Note  i. — This  form  of  the  Mcdia;val  Frank  name  of  Baghdad,  BauJas  [the 
Chinese  traveller,  Ch'ang  Te,  Si  Shi  AV,  XIII.  cent.,  says,  "the  kingdom  o( Bao-dai" 
II.  C],  is  curiously  like  that  used  by  the  Chinese  historians,  ra4fta  {Pauthier  ;  Gauhil)^ 
and  both  are  probably  due  to  the  Mongol  habit  of  slurring  gutturals.  (Sec  Prolo^^^ 
ch.  ii.  note  3.)  [Baghdad  was  taken  on  the  5th  of  February,  1258,  and  the  Khalif 
surrendered  to  Ilulaku  on  the  loth  of  February. — II.  C] 

Note  2. — Polo  is  here  either  speaking  without  personal  knowledge,  or  is  so  brief  as 
to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  Tigris  flows  to  Kisi,  whereas  three-fourths 
of  the  length  of  the  Persian  Gulf  intervene  between  the  river  mouth  and  Kisi.  The 
latter  is  the  island  and  city  of  KiSH  or  Kais,  about  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf,  and  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  trade  with  India  and  the  Kast 
The  island,  the  Cataca  of  Arrian,  now  called  Ghes  or  Kenn,  is  singula  among  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf  as  being  wooded  and  well  supplied  with  fresh  water.  The  ruins  of 
a  city  [called  Ilarira,  according  to  Lord  Curzon,]  exist  on  the  north  side.    According  to 
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Wmssaf,  the  island  derived  its  name  from  one  Kais,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  of  Sfraf 
(Iben  a  great  port  of  Indian  trade  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf),  who  on  a  voyage 
Id  India,  about  the  loth  century,  made  a  fortune  precisely  as  Dick  Whiltington  did. 
Tlie  proceeds  of  the  cat  were  invested  in  an  establishment  on  this  island.  Modern 
attempts  to  nationalise  Whittington  may  surely  be  given  up  !  It  is  one  of  the  tales 
which,  like  Tell's  shot,  the  dog  Gellert,  and  many  others,  are  common  to  many  regions. 
[Mammtrs  Ilch,  I.  239;  Oiiseltys  Travels^  I.  170 ;  Notes  and  Queries^  2nd  s.  XI. 

372-) 

Mr  Badger,  in  a  postscript  to  his  translation  of  the  History  of  Oman  {Hak,  Soc. 
1871),  maintains  that  Kish  or  Kais  was  at  this  lime  a  city  on  the  mainland,  and 
identical  from  Siraf.  He  refers  to  Ibn  liatuta  (H.  244),  who  certainly  does  speak  of 
ranting  **the  city  of  Kais,  called  also  Sirdf."  And  Tolo,  neither  here  nor  in  IJk.  III.  ch. 
cl.y  speaks  of  Kisi  as  an  island.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  tiiink  that  this  was  from 
lOt  having  visited  it.  Ibn  Batuta  says  nothing  of  S(raf  as  a  seat  of  trade  ;  but  the 
listorian  Wassif,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Jamalucklin  al-Thaibi,  the  Lord  of 
iOus,  in  speaking  of  the  export  of  horses  thence  to  India,  calls  it  *'  the  Island  of  Kais." 
Elliot,  III.  34.)  Compare  allusions  to  this  horse  trade  in  ch.  xv.  and  in  Bk.  HI.  ch. 
tvii.     Wassdf  was  precisely  a  contemporar)'  of  Polo. 

Note  3. — The  name  is  Bascra  in  the  MSS.,  but  this  is  almost  certainly  the 
xjtnhion  error  off  for  /.  Basra  is  still  noted  for  its  vast  date-groves.  "  '1  he  whole 
oyntr^'  from  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  tiie  sea,  a  distance  of 
JO  leagues,  is  covered  with  these  trees."     {Tav,   Bk.   H.  ch.  iii.) 

Note  4. — From  Baudas,  or  Baldac,  i.e.  Baghdad,  certain  of  these  rich  silk  and 
jold  brocades  were  called  Ba/dachiniy  or  in  English  Juiiid<lins,  From  their  use  in 
he  state  canopies  and  umbrellas  of  Italian  dignitaries,  the  word  Baldacchino  has 
omc  to  mean  a  canopy,  even  when  architectural.  yBa/di/.ino,  baUhuchino^  was  at  fust 
ntircly  m.ide  of  silk,  but  afterwards  silk  was  mixed  {sericuni  mi.xtum)  with  coiton  or 
bread.  When  Hulaku  conquered  Baghdad  part  of  the  tribute  was  to  be  paid  with 
hat  kind  of  stuff.  Later  on,  says  Ileyd  (II.  p.  697),  it  was  also  manuiactured  in  the 
irovince  of  Ahwaz,  at  Damas  and  at  Cyprus;  it  was  carried  as  fai  as  France  and 
^gland.  Among  the  articles  sent  from  Ba^lulad  to  OUkodai  Khan,  mentioned 
a  the  Yiian  cKao  pi  shi  (m.ide  in  the  I4lh  century),  quoted  by  Bretachneider 
l^ed.  Res.  II.  p.  124),  we  note  :  Nakhut  (a  kind  of  gc^hl  brocade),  Nachidut  ,'a  silk 
tuff  interwoven  with  gold),  Dardas  (a  stuff  embroidered  in  gold).  Brct:»chneider 
pu  125)  adds:  "With  resj)ect  to  nakhut  and  nachidut^  I  n\ay  observe  that  these 
rords  represent  the  Mongol  plural  f(^rm  of  nakh  and  nacJwtti.  ...  I  may  linally 
aention  that  in  the  }//«/;/  j///,  cii.  Ixwiii.  (on  official  (lre>ses),  a  stulV,  nj-shishi,  is 
epeatedly  n.imed,  and  the  term  is  explained  there  by  kin  kin  (gold  brocade)." 
— H.  C]  The  stuffs  called  Nasich  and  Xac  are  again  mentioned  by  our  traveller 
dow  (ch.  lix.).  We  <mly  know  lliat  they  were  of  silk  and  gold,  as  he  implies  hero, 
lod  as  Ibn  ISatuta  tells  us,  who  mentions  Xakh  several  tinier  and  NasiJ  oiue.  The 
titer  is  als<i  mentioned  by  Rubruijuis  [Xasic)  as  a  present  made  to  him  at  the  Kaan's 
ourt.  And  Pegolotti  speaks  of  l)')th  nacchi  :mA  ;/(/tt //'•/// of  silk  and  gf)ld,  the  latter 
,pparently  answering  to  Nasich.  Nai\  Nacqucs^  Niuhiz^  Xaiiz^  Xau's^  aj)pear  in 
ccounts  antl  inventories  of  the  14th  century,  French  and  Fn^lish.  (.See  Diitit.nnaife 
'«  7'issus,  II.  199,  and  Dom-t  d*  J  ro/,  Ciw//t,s  d*-  fAr^t;,  nt.rit:  dts  Kcis  dr  I  ranee, 
Ic,  334.)  W'c  find  no  mention  of  Xakh  or  i\'i/.*/7  among  the  stuffs  detailed  in  the 
Un  AAdan'jSO  t\icy  must  have  been  obsolete  in  the  lOih  cer.tury.  [('(.  Heyd,  Co/n.  dit 
'jevanty  II.  p.  698  ;  NaicOy  nachetto,  comes  fri>n\  the  .Arabic  nakh  hwkh  ;  nassit 
manih)  from  the  Arabic  tu'cidj. — H.  C. ]  Qut'rm<.-is  t)r  Cran;oisy  derived  its  name 
timthe  Kcrmes  insect  (Ar.  A'irmiz)  f(f>und  oi\  Qu.nus  (Oivi/t/aj  now  supplanted  by 
ochineal.  The  stuff  so  called  is  believed  to  have  been  orij^ni.dly  a  crimsctn  velvet,  but 
ppareotly,  like  the  mediarval  Purpura^  if  not  identical  with  it,  it  came  to  indicate  a 
uiie  rather  than  a  colour.  Thus  Fr.-Michel  quotes  velvet  of  veimeil  cramoisy,  of 
VOL.    I.  K 
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violet,  and  of  blae  cramoisy,  ^sAppurpres  of  a  variety  of  colours,  though  he  says  be 
has  never  met  wiih/c>»/-/VY  biancht,  I  may,  however,  point  to  Plaoo  Carp'.ni  (p.  755)) 
who  describes  the  courtiers  at  Karakonim  as  clad  in  white  purpura. 

The  London  prices  of  Cktrmisi  and  Bdtdacckim  in  the  early  part  of  the  I5tk 
century  will  be  found  in  Uzzano's  work,  but  they  are  hard  to  elucidate. 

Babylon,  of  which  Baghdad  was  the  representative,  was  ^mous  for  iis  varieg&ted 
textures  in  very  early  da}-s.  We  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  goodly  Babylonish 
garment  which  tempted  Achan  in  Jericho,  but  Josephus  speaks  of  the  affluence  of  cidi 
ftlufls  carried  in  the  triumph  of  Titus,  "gorgeous  with  life-like  designs  from  the 
Kiby Ionian  loom,"  and  he  also  describes  the  memorable  Veil  of  the  Temple  as  a 
ir/rXof  Ikif^fXwrtoi  of  varied  colours  marvellously  wroi^hL  Pliny  says  King  Attains 
ill  vented  the  intertcxture  of  cloth  with  gold ;  but  the  weaving  of  damasks  of  a  \'ahetj 
of  colours  was  perfected  at  Babylon,  and  thence  they  were  called  Babylonian. 

The  brocades  wrought  with  figures  of  animals  in  gold,  of  which  Marco  speak^  are 
Mill  a  sp4<ialiti  at   Benares,  where  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  Shikdrgik  or 
hiintii)^  grounds,   which  is  nearly  a  translation  of  the  name   Thard-waksk  *' beast- 
Imnis,''  by  which  they  weic  known  to  the  mediaeval  Saracens.     (See  (?.  Makrizi^  IV. 
()•)  70.)      riiuitus  speaks  of  such  patterns  in  carpets,  the  produce  of  Alexandria^ 
"  .  tirxiiniirina  l>clhiata  conchyliata  tapftiaJ*    Athenaeus  speaks  of  Persian  carpets  of 
liKo  dovrription  at  an  extravagant  entertainment  given  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and 
tlir  siiiiic  author  cites  a  banquet  given  in  Persia  by  Alemmder,  at  which  there  figured 
(osily  oui  tains  embroidered  with  animals.     In  the  4th  century  Asterius,  Bishop  of 
Atn.tsia  in  Pontus,  rebukes  the  Christians  who  indulge  in  such  attire:  **Yoa  find 
\\\\\A\  thrm  lions,  panthers,  bears,  huntsmen,  woods,  and  rocks;  whilst  the  more  devoot 
\\\  .pl.iy  ( 'hi  ist  and  I  lis  disciples,  with  the  stories  of  His  miracles,"  etc.     And  Sidooins 
idludcs  to  upholstery  of  like  character: 

**  Peregrina  det  supellex 

•        •        •        • 

Ubi  torvus,  ct  per  artem 

Rcsupina  flcxus  ora. 

It  equo  rcditque  telo 

Simulacra  bestiarum 

F'ugiens  fugansque  Parthus."    {Episf.  ix.  13.) 

\  Mt'.li  n»  Kn.lunii  rxuniplc  of  such  work  is  shown  under  ch.  xvii. 

\    *   ;  .   .;. .  \y  \i.\  \  /V;o •/.'///,  in  Catkay,  295,  306 ;  /.  B,  II.  309,  388,  422;  III. 

S»  :      V    J  ,'\\i"i,i.  IV.   12^-126;  Fr.-Michel^  Recherches,^\,Q,y  IL   10-16,204-206; 

'   w     /v    .     •/,./.    VII.   5.  5.  ft»ti  V.  5,  4;  Pliny,   VIIL  74  (or  48);  PUaUui, 

f   Vi«.  1    > :    J.'/x>"-»  Atkcmiius,  V.  26  and  XII.  54  ;  Afon^  in  Afim,  Acad,  IV. 


\«M«  N  I  Uirlsibncidri  \-lA«/.  AVj".  I.  p.  1 14)  says:  "  Hulagu  left  Karakonim, 
\\\r  I.  '1,1,  M,  I'  oi  \\\\  iMotlu'i,  on  the  2\\k\  May,  1253,  and  returned  to  his  ordo,  in  order 
»  •  ,".  »iM  >•  \\v*  \\\\\\\\  On  the  lolh  Octolx!r  of  the  same  year,  all  being  ready, 
\\,  ttn.,1  iiM  ih,-  N^rvt."  Menirivcil  at  Samarkand  in  September,  1255.  For  this 
,S»jM,»  '\\\\\  \\w  \AV^\\\\\\\  ol  Polo,  sec:  Jiulatiu^s  Expedition  to  Western  Asia,  after 
<  /»...»...  .'^'^.'-i.  pp.  M2I22,  and  the  Translation  0/  the  Si  SJki  Ki 
y\  ^  »,».,  I.V  pp    \  '>  u<».  in  \\\%.'\^c\\nA<\^'x*s  Mediiti'al Researches,  L — H.C] 

\.M  r.  \*  j "  Uul:<4;\i  pioi'ootlod  to  the  lake  of  Ormia  (Urmia),  when  he  ordered  a 
\  \-\V  «.«  b,  V\\\\\  on  iho  inland  ot  /ii.'.i,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  for  the  purpose  of 
d.  )».»>iMi\j',  h,  t,  \\w  nuH\on«r  liraxiiot  raptured  at  Baghdad.  Agreat  part  of  the  booty, 
h.«>\»»si,  \v\A  Wsw  %riu  10  Man^u  Khan."  [Iltila^is  Exp.,  Bretschneider,  Afed. 
\  •  \  p  I  »♦*  ^  \  \\\\\%  IV  viys  {Si  Shi  A'i,  p.  139):  *'The  palace  of  the  Ha-li-fa 
\\.»-  V\\\\\  »i|  n.i^i  n\i  M\\\  piiviou*  \vo«kIs.  The  walls  of  it  were  constructed  of  black 
*\\\y\  \\\\\\,  \\\\\\     \\  I*  unpos^tblc  to  imagine  the  quantity  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
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ffOTE  7.— 

•*  I  said  to  the  Kalif :  *Thou  art  old, 
Thou  hast  no  need  of  so  much  gold. 
Thou  shooldst  not  have  heaped  and  hidden  it  here. 
Till  the  breath  of  Battle  was  hot  and  near, 
But  have  sown  through  the  land  these  useless  hoards 
To  spring  into  shining  blades  of  swords. 
And  keep  thine  honour  sweet  and  clear. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦• 

Then  into  his  dungeon  I  locked  the  drone, 
And  left  him  to  feed  there  all  alone 
In  the  honey-cells  of  his  golden  hive  : 
Never  a  prayer,  nor  a  cry,  nor  a  groan 
Was  heard  from  those  massive  walls  of  stone, 
Nor  again  was  the  Kalif  seen  alive.' 

This  is  the  story,  strange  and  true, 
Tliat  the  great  Captain  Alail 
Told  to  his  brother,  the  Tartar  Khan, 
When  he  rode  that  day  into  Cambalu. 
By  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan."     {Lon^e/Iau:)  * 

rhc  story  of  the  death  of  Mosta'sim  Billah,  the  last  of  the  Abbaside  Khalifs,  is 
in  much  the  same  way  by  Hayton,  Ricold,  Piichymercs,  and  Joinville.  The 
soiy  of  the  last  glorious  old  man  must  have  failed  him,  when  he  says  the  facts 
t  related  by  some  merchants  who  came  to  King  Lewis,  when  l}efore  Saiette  (or 
m),  viz.  in  1253,  for  the  capture  of  Baghdad  occurred  five  years  later.  Mar. 
ato  says  melted  gold  was  poured  down  the  Khalifs  throat — a  transfer,  no  doubt, 
1  the  old  story  of  Crassus  and  the  Parthians.  Contemporary  Armenian  historians 
It  that  Hulaku  slew  him  with  his  own  hand. 

^11  that  Kashiduddin  says  is:    **The  evening  of  Wcdncs<lay,  the  14th  of  Safar, 
(20th  Februar}',  1258),  the  Khalif  was  put  to  death  in  the  village  of  Wakf,  with  his 
St  son  and  five  eunuchs  who  had  never  quitted  him."     Later  writers  say  that  he 
wrapt  in  a  carpet  and  trodden  to  death  by  horses. 

]Cf.  The  Story  of  the  Death  of  the  last  Abbaside  Caliph^  from  the  Vatican  MS.  of 
•al'FurStf  by  G.   le  Strange  {Jour.    A\  As,  Sof.,   April,    1900,   pp.  293-300). 
I  is  the  story  of  the  death  of  the  Khnlif  told  by  Ibn-al-Furat  (born  in  Cairo, 
5  A.D.): 

**Then  Hulagu  gave  command,  and  tiic  Caliph  was  left  a-hungering,  until  his 
:  was  that  of  very  great  hunger,  so  that  he  called  asking  that  somewhat  might 
pven  him  to  eat.  And  the  accuiscd  Ilvilagu  sent  for  a  dish  with  gold  therein, 
a  dish  with  silver  therein,  and  a  dish  with  gems,  and  ordered  these  all  to  be  set 
>re  the  Caliph  al  Musta'sim,  saying  to  him,  *  Fat  these.'  But  the  Caliph  made 
irer,  *  These  be  not  fit  for  eating.*  Then  said  Hulagu  :  *  Since  thou  didst  so  well 
iw  that  these  be  not  (it  for  eating,  why  didst  thou  make  a  store  thereof?  With 
t  thereof  thou  mightest  have  sent  gifts  to  propitiate  us,  and  >\ilh  part  thou 
nldst  have  raised  an  army  to  serve  thee  and  defend  thyself  against  us !  And 
lagu  commanded  them  to  take  fordi  the  Caliph  and  his  son  to  a  place  without  the 
ip,  and  they  were  here  bound  and  put  into  two  great  sicks,  Ix'ing  afterwards 
npled  under  foot  till  they  both  died— the  mercy  of  Allah  l)c  ujxm  them." — II.  C] 
The  foundation  of  the  story,  st)  widely  received  animig  the  Christians,  is  to  be 
nd  also  in  the  narmtive  of  Nikbi  (and  Mirkhond),  which  is  cited  by  iy(Jhsson. 
len  the  Khalif  surrendered,  Ilulaku  put  iK-foie  him  a  plateful  of  gold,  and  told 
I  to  cat  it.     "But  one  does  not  cat  gold,"  said  the  prisoner.     "Why,  then," 
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replied  the  Tartar,  *^  did  you  hoard  it,  instead  of  expending  it  in  keeping  up  an  annj? 
Why  did  you  not  meet  me  at  the  Oxus?"  The  Khalif  could  only  say,  **  Such  «» 
God's  will!"  "And  that  which  has  befallen  yoa  was  also  God's  will,"  aid 
Hulaku. 

Wassdf  s  narrative  is  interesting : — "  Two  days  after  his  capture  the  Khalif  ms  it 
his  morning  prayer,  and  l>egan  with  the  verse  {Auffraft,  III.  25),  *  Say  God  is  the 
Possessor  of  Dominion  !  It  shall  be  given  to  whom  He  will ;  it  shall  he  taken  from 
whom  He  will :  whom  He  will  He  raiseth  to  honour;  whom  He  will  He  castethto 
the  ground.*  Having  finished  the  regular  office  he  continued  still  in  prayer  with 
tears  and  ini|X)rt unity.  Bystanders  reported  to  the  Ilkhan  the  deep  humiliatioD  of 
the  Khalifs  prayers,  and  the  text  which  seemed  to  have  so  striking  an  application  to 
those  two  jjrinces.  Regarding  what  followed  there  are  different  stories.  Some  say 
tliat  the  Ilkhan  ordered  food  to  be  withheld  from  the  Khalif,  and  that  when  he  asked 
for  fowl  llie  former  bade  a  dish  of  gold  be  placed  before  him,  etc.  Eventually,  after 
taking  counsel  with  his  chiefs,  the  Padishah  ordered  the  execution  of  the  Khalif.  It 
was  represented  that  the  blood-drinking  sword  ought  not  to  be  stained  with  the  gore 
of  Mosla'sim.  lie  was  therefore  rolled  in  a  carpet,  just  as  carpets  are  usually  rolled 
up,  insomuch  that  his  limbs  were  crushed." 

TIjc  avarice  of  the  Klialif  was  proverbial.  When  the  Mongol  army  was  investing 
Miafarakiiin,  the  chief,  Malik  Kamdl,  told  his  people  that  ever>-thing  he  had  shoald 
l)e  at  the  service  of  those  in  need :  "Thank  God,  I  am  not  like  Mosta'sim,  a  wor- 
shipper of  silver  and  gold  !" 

{//ijj'/iw  in  A\u/t.  ch.  xxvi.  ;  /Vr.  Qt4af,  121  ;  Pcuhym,  Mic,  Palaeol.  II.  24; 
/oinvil/e,  p.  182;  Saiiufo,  p.  238;  /.  As.  s^r.  V.  tom.  xi.  490,  and  xvi.  291; 
jyOhsson,  III.  243  ;  Hammers  JiassJ/,  75-76;  Qtta/.  Rashid.  305.) 

XoTK  S. — Nc\crlhcless  Froissarl  brings  the  Khalif  to  life  again  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  later,  as  *'Z^  Calif  re  dc  Baudas,**    (Bk.  III.  ch.  xxiv.) 


CHAPTER   VII. 

How  iiiE  Calif  ok  Baudas  took  counsel  to  slay  all  the 

Christians  in  his  Land. 

I  WILL  tell  you  then  this  great  marvel  that  occurred  be- 
tween Baudas  and  Mausul. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  Christ  ^  .  .  .  that  there  was  a 
Calif  at  Baudas  who  bore  a  great  hatred  to  Christians, 
and  was  taken  up  day  and  night  with  the  thought  how 
he  might  either  bring  those  that  were  in  his  kingdom 
over  to  his  own  faith,  or  might  procure  them  all  to  be 
slain.  And  he  used  daily  to  take  counsel  about  this 
with  the  devotees  and  priests  of  his  faith,^  for  they  all 
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ore  the  Christians  like  malice.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a 
ict,  that  the  whole  body  of  Saracens  throughout  the 
orld  are  always  most  malignantly  disposed  towards  the 
'hole  body  of  Christians. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Calif,  with  those  shrewd 
riests  of  his,  got  hold  of  that  passage  in  our  Gospel 
^hich  says,  that  if  a  Christian  had  faith  as  a  grain  of 
lustard  seed,  and  should  bid  a  mountain  be  removed, 
;  would  be  removed.  And  such  indeed  is  the  truth. 
tut  when  they  had  got  hold  of  this  text  they  were  de- 
g^hted,  for  it  seemed  to  them  the  very  thing  whereby 
ither  to  force  all  the  Christians  to  change  their  faith,  or 
>  bring  destruction  upon  them  all.  The  Calif  therefore 
died  together  all  the  Christians  in  his  territories,  who 
'ere  extremely  numerous.  And  when  they  had  come 
efore  him,  he  showed  them  the  Gospel,  and  made  them 
jad  the  text  which  I  have  mentioned.  And  when  they 
ad  read  it  he  asked  them  if  that  was  the  truth  ?  The 
Christians  answered  that  it  assuredly  was  so.  '*Well," 
ud  the  Calif,  **  since  you  say  that  it  is  the  truth,  I  will 
ive  you  a  choice.  Among  such  a  number  of  you  there 
lust  needs  surely  be  this  small  amount  of  faith  ;  so  you 
lUSt  either  move  that  mountain  there," — and  he  pointed 
)  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood — '*  or  you  shall  die 
n  ill  death  ;  unless  you  choose  to  eschew  death  by  all 
ecoming  Saracens  and  adopting  our  Holy  Law.  To 
lis  end  1  give  you  a  respite  of  ten  days ;  if  the  thing 
e  not  done  by  that  time,  ye  shall  die  or  become 
laracens."  And  when  he  had  said  this  he  dismissed 
lem,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  strait 
rherein  they  were. 


Mote  i. — The  dale  in  the  G.  Text  and  Pauthicr  is  1275,  which  of  course  cannot 
kve  been  intended.     Ramusio  has  1225. 

[The  Khalifs  in  1225  were  Abu'l  Ablxis  Ahmed  VII.  en-Xassir  lidini  'llah  (ii8o- 
t95)  and  Aba  Nasr  Mohammed  IX.  ed-Uhahir  bi-emri  Mlah  (1225-1226).— H.  C] 


o  x.aioo  ?-.iiO 


r*  ^'V.i  ''«»^  'jt  -^•>r,  »:itr>jw  CAriirju.  ^r  Fa^Li.     The  Iftr  -v-.rf  jxraer  I  nkt 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

IfoW   7HK   CUkl^iltAHS   WERE   IN   GREAT   DISMAY   BECAUSE   OF  WHAT 

1HK  Calif  had  said. 

Tmk  Christians  on  hearing  what  the  Calif  had  said  were 
in  jjreal  dismay,  but  they  lifted  all  their  hopes  to  God, 
ihrir  (jrcator,  that  Me  would  help  them  in  this  their 
strail.  All  the  wisest  of  the  Christians  took  counsel 
toj»rihcr,  and  among  them  were  a  number  of  bishops 
and  priests,  but  they  had  no  resource  except  to  turn  to 
llitn  from  whom  all  good  things  do  come,  beseeching 
I  lim  lo  prottrt  them  from  the  cruel  hands  of  the  Calif. 

So  lh(*y  w(M*e  all  gathered  together  in  prayer,  both 
\\\r\\  and  women,  for  eight  days  and  eight  nights.  And 
whilsl  lht*y  wert*  thus  engaged  in  prayer  it  was  revealed 
in  a  vision  bv  a  llolv  Angel  of  Heaven  to  a  certain 
Mishop  who  was  a  very  gcx)d  Christian,  that  he  should 
dt^siu*  a  certain  Christian  Cobler,^  who  had  but  one  eye, 
(o  pray  io  IuhI;  and  that  Cod  in  His  goodness  would 
vM,u\l  sui  h  praver  Uvause  of  the  Coblers  holv  life. 

Now  1  n\ust  tell  vou  what  manner  of  man  this  Cobler 
was.  He  was  \M\e  who  led  a  life  of  great  uprightness 
an\l  ehastity,  and  whv>  fastevl  and  kept  from  all  sin,  and 
wrnl  vlaily  to  i  hvnvh  tv^  lu\ir  Mass.  and  gave  daily  a 
|HM  ti\Mi  \>f  his  gains  to  i.ivkL  Anvl  the  way  how  he  came 
iv^  have  bill  vM\c  eyo  was  ihi:^     It  happened  one  dav  that 
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a  certain  woman  came  to  him  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes 
made,  and  she  showed  him  her  foot  that  he  might  take 
her  measure.  Now  she  had  a  very  beautiful  foot  and 
leg ;  and  the  Cobler  in  taking  her  measure  was  conscious 
of  sinful  thoughts.  And  he  had  often  heard  it  said  in 
the  Holy  Evangel,  that  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck 
it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee,  rather  than  sin.  So,  as 
soon  as  the  woman  had  departed,  he  took  the  awl  that 
he  used  in  stitching,  and  drove  it  into  his  eye  and  de- 
stroyed it.  And  this  is  the  way  he  came  to  lose  his  eye. 
So  you  can  judge  what  a  holy,  just,  and  righteous  man 
he  was. 


NoTB  I. — Here  the  G.  T.  uses  a  strange  word  :  ^*  Or  te  vais  a  td  cralantur." 
It  does  not  occur  again,  being  replaced  by  chabitier  (savciier).  It  has  an  Oriental 
look,  but  I  can  make  no  satisfactory  suggestion  as  to  what  the  word  meant. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

How  THE  One-eyed  Couler  was  desired  to  tray  for  the 

Christians. 

Now  when  this  vision  had  visited  the  Bishop  several 
times,  he  related  the  whole  matter  to  the  Christians,  and 
they  agreed  with  one  consent  to  call  the  Cobler  before 
them.  And  when  he  had  come  they  told  him  it  was 
their  wish  that  he  should  pray,  and  that  God  had 
promised  to  accomplish  the  matter  by  his  means.  On 
hearing  their  request  he  made  many  excuses,  declaring 
that  he  was  not  at  all  so  good  a  man  as  they  repre- 
sented. But  they  persisted  in  their  request  with  so 
much  sweetness,  that  at  last  he  said  he  would  not  tarry, 
but  do  what  they  desired. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

H'.-*     THE    P^AVEJk    OF   THE   OnE-EITID   CoELER    CAUSED   THE 

MOVNTAIX   TO   MO^T. 

ANf>  whf:n  th':  apfx^inted  day  was  come,  all  the  Christians 

j(ot  lip  ':arly,  men  and  women,  small  and  great,  more 

than  kxj.ooo  [x:rsons,  and  went  to  church,  and  heard  the 

Holy  Mass.     And  after  Mass  had  been  sung,  they  all 

w^:nt  forth  to;^ether  in  a  great  procession  to  the  plain  in 

front  of  th*:  mountain,  carrying  the  precious  cross  before 

th':m,  loudly  singing  and  greatly  weeping  as  they  went 

And  wh^-n  they  arrived  at  the  spot,  there  they  found  the 

Talif  with  all  his  Saracen  host  armed  to  slay  them  if 

they  would  nr)t  change  their  faith  ;  for  the  Saracens  be- 

lir!V(!(l  not  in  the  least  that  God  would  grant  such  favour 

to  ilu!  (Christians.     These  latter  stood  indeed  in  great 

fear  and  doubt,  but  nevertheless  they  rested  their  hope 

on  their  (iod  Icsus  Christ. 

So   the   ('ohier   n^ceivcd   the    Bishops  benison,  and 

then  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Holy  Cross, 

and  sirclehed  out  his  hands  towards  Heaven,  and  made 

this  |)rayer:    **  Hlessed    Lord  God   Almighty,    I    pray 

Thei!  by   Thy  goodness  that  Thou  wilt  grant  this  grace 

unto  Thy  people,  insomuch  that  they  perish  not,  nor  Thy 

faith  1)(*  cast  down,  nor  abused  nor  flouted.     Not  that 

1   am  in  the  least  worthy  to  prefer  such  request    unto 

TluH^ :  but  for  Thy  great  power  and  mercy  I  beseech 

Thee*  to  hear  this  prayer  from   me  Thy  servant  full  of 
•    »» 
sm. 

And  when  he  had  ended  this  his  prayer  to  God  the 

Sovereis;n  I'\uher  and  Giver  oi  all  grace,  and  whilst  the 

(.\dif  and  all  the  Saracens,  and  other  people  there,  were 

looking  on.  the  mountain  rose  out  of  its  place  and  moved 
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the  spot  which  the  Calif  had  pointed  out !  And  when 
!  Calif  and  all  his  Saracens  beheld,  thev  stood  amazed 
the  wonderful  miracle  that  God  had  wrouc^ht  for  the 
iristians,  insomuch  that  a  great  number  of  the  Saracens 
came  Christians.  And  even  the  Calif  caused  himself 
be  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
id  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen,  and  became  a  Christian, 
It  in  secret.  Howbeit,  when  he  died  thev  found  a 
tie  cross  hung  round  his  neck ;  and  therefore  the 
aracens  would  not  burv  him  with  the  other  Califs,  but 
at  him  in  a  place  apart.  The  Christians  exulted  greatly 
:  this  most  holy  miracle,  and  returned  to  their  homes 
ill  of  joy,  giving  thanks  to  their  Creator  for  that  which 
le  had  done.* 

And  now  you  have  heard  in  what  wise  took  place 
lis  great  miracle.  And  marvel  not  that  the  Saracens 
ate  the  Christians ;  for  the  accursed  law  that  Ma- 
ommet  gave  them  commands  them  to  do  all  the 
lischief  in  their  power  to  all  other  descriptions  of 
eople,  and  especially  to  Christians  ;  to  strip  such  of 
leir  goods,  and  do  them  all  manner  of  evil,  because 
ley  belong  not  to  their  law.  See  then  what  an  evil 
LW  and  what  naughty  commandments  they  have !  But 
I  such  fashion  the  Saracens  act,  throu^jihout  the  world. 

Now  I  have  told  you  something  of  Baudas.  I  could 
aisily  indeed  have  told  you  first  of  the  affairs  and  the 
Listoms  of  the  people  there.  But  it  would  be  too  long  a 
usiness,  looking  to  the  great  and  strange  things  that 
have  got  to  tell  you,  as  you  will  find  detailed  in  this 
look. 

So  now  I  will  tell  you  of  the  noble  city  of  Tauris. 


KOTB  I. — ^Wc  may  rcmemticr  that  at  a  dale  only  ihrcc  years  Ixffurc  Marco  related 
is  story  (vir.  in  1295),  ^^^^  cottage  of  Lnreto  is  as'icrtt.-d  to  have  changed  its  locality 
r  the  third  and  \pM  time  by  nu»ving  to  the  site  .vliid]  it  now  occupies. 

Some  of  the  old  Latin  copies  place  the  scene  at  Tauris.     And  I  observe  that  a 
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Dii&siofuiy  of  the  i6ih  centmj  does  the  suae.  The  mounbun,  he  says,  is  between 
Taoris  ux!  Nakhshiwan,  and  is  called  MattAtw.  {Grarina,  CkristiamU^  mS 
Arrtunia,  t*,c.,  Roma,  1605,  p.  91.) 

The  moving  of  a  oioantain  is  one  of  the  mirades  ascribed  to  Gregoiy 
Thauma!crgus.  Soch  stories  are  rife  among  the  3bIahomedans  themselves.  **I 
knoWf'^  uys  Khanikoff,  "  at  least  half  a  score  of  moantains  which  the  Masolmutt 
allege  to  have  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Mecca  ^ 

Kamasio*s  text  adds  here  :  "  All  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Christians  firom  thit 
time  forward  have  maintained  a  solemn  celebration  of  the  daj  on  which  the  miracle 
occurred,  keeping  a  fast  also  on  the  eve  thereof." 

F.  Goring,  a  writer  who  contributes  three  articles  on  Marco  Polo  to  the  Ntm 
Ziiruher-Ztitung^  5th,  6th,  Sih  April,  1 878,  says :  "  I  heard  related  in  Egypt  a  report 
which  Marco  Polo  had  transmitted  to  Baghdad.  I  will  give  it  here  in  connecUoo 
with  another  which  I  also  came  across  in  Egypt. 

*' '  Many  years  ago  there  reigned  in  Babylon,  on  the  Nile,  a  haoghty  Khalif  who 
vexed  the  Christians  with  taxes  and  corvees.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  hate  of 
the  Christians  by  the  Khakam  Chacham  Bashi  or  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews,  who  ooe 
day  said  to  him  :  "  The  Christians  allege  in  their  books  that  it  shall  not  hart  them  to 
drink  or  eat  any  deadly  thing.  So  I  have  prepared  a  potion  that  one  of  them  shall 
taste  at  my  hand  :  if  he  does  not  die  on  the  spot  then  call  me  no  more  Chadiam 
Bashi !  **  The  Khalif  immediately  sent  for  His  Holiness  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon, 
and  ordered  him  to  drink  up  the  potion.  The  Patriarch  just  blew  a  little  over  tbe 
cup  and  then  emptied  it  at  a  draught,  and  took  no  harm.  His  Holiness  then  00  his 
side  demanded  that  the  Chacham  Bashi  should  quaff  a  cup  to  the  health  of  the 
Khalif,  which  he  (the  Patriarch)  should  first  taste,  and  this  the  Khalif  found  only 
fair  and  right.  But  hardly  had  the  Chacham  Bashi  put  the  cup  to  his  lips  than  he 
fell  down  and  expired.'  Still  the  Musulmans  and  Jews  thirsted  for  Christian  blood. 
It  happened  at  that  time  that  a  mass  of  the  hill  Mokattani  became  loose  and 
threatened  to  come  down  upon  Babylon.  This  was  laid  to  the  door  of  the  Christians, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  stop  it.  The  Patriarch  in  great  distress  has  a  vision  that  tells 
him  summon  the  saintly  cobbler  (of  whom  the  same  stoiy  is  told  as  here) — the  cobbler 
bids  the  rock  to  stand  still  and  it  does  so  to  this  day.  '  These  two  stories  may  still 
l>e  heard  in  Cairo ' — from  whom  is  not  said.  The  hill  that  threatened  to  fsadl  on  tbe 
E^ryptian  Babylon  is  called  in  Turkish  Dur  Dagh,  '  Stay,  or  halt-hill.'  {L,c.  April, 
1878.")— 3/.V.  NoU,  H.  Y. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Of  the  Noble  City  of  Tauris, 


Tauris  is  a  great  and   noble  city,  situated   in  a  greati 
province  called  Yrac,  in  which  are  many  other  towns  and 
villages.     But  as  Tauris  is  the  most  noble  I  will  tell  you 

about  it.^ 

The  men  of  Tauris  get  their  living  by  trade  and  handi- 
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crafts,  for  they  weave  many  kinds  of  beautiful  and  valuable 
stuffs  of  silk  and  gold.  The  city  has  such  a  good  position 
that  merchandize  is  brought  thither  from  India,  Baudas, 
Cremesor,*  and  many  other  regions ;  and  that  attracts 
many  Latin  merchants,  especially  Genoese,  to  buy  goods 
and  transact  other  business  there  ;  the  more  as  it  is  also 
a  great  market  for  precious  stones.  It  is  a  city  in  fact 
where  merchants  make  large  profits.*^ 

The  people  of  the  place  are  themselves  poor  creatures ; 
and  are  a  great  medley  of  different  classes.  There  are 
Armenians,  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Georgians,  Persians, 
and  finally  the  natives  of  the  city  themselves,  who  are 
worshippers  of  Mahommet.  These  last  are  a  very  evil 
generation ;  they  are  known  as  Taurizi.*  The  city 
is  all  girt  round  with  charming  gardens,  full  of  many 
varieties  of  large  and  excellent  fruits.^ 

Now  we  will  quit  Tauris,  and  speak  of  the  great  country 
of  Persia.  [From  Tauris  to  Persia  is  a  journey  of  twelve 
days.] 


Note  i. — ^Abolfeda  notices  that  TabrIz  was  vulgarly  pronounced  Tauriz^  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Franks.  In  Pegolotti  the  name  is  always 
Torissi. 

Tabriz  is  often  reckoned  to  belong  to  Armenia,  as  by  Haylon.  Properly  it  is  the 
chief  city  of  j^urbai/drtj  which  never  was  included  in  *Irak.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  Ibn  Batuta  generally  calls  the  Mongol  Ilkhan  of  Persia  Sdhib  or  Malik 
ul-^Irdk,  and  as  Tabriz  was  the  capital  of  that  sovereign,  we  can  account  for  the 
mistake,  whilst  admitting  it  to  be  one.  [The  destruction  of  Baghdad  by  llulaku  made 
Tabriz  the  great  commercial  and  political  city  of  Asia,  and  diverted  the  route  of 
Indian  products  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euxine.  It  was  the  route  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  Kashan,  Vezd,  and  Kermdn,  to  the  Mediterranean  by  Lajazzo, 
and  later  on  by  Aleppo, — and  to  the  Euxine  by  Trebizond.  The  destruction  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Armenia  closed  to  Europeans  the  route  of  Tauris. — H.  C.J 

Note  2. — Cremesor^  as  Baldelli  points  out,  is  Garmsir,  meaning  a  hot  region,  a 
term  which  in  Persia  has  acquired  several  specific  applications,  and  especially  in- 
dicates the  coast-country  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  Hormuz  and 
the  ports  in  that  quarter. 

NoTB  3. — [Of  the  Italians  established  at  Tabriz,  the  first  whose  name  is  mentioned 
is  the  Venetian  Pietro  Viglioni  (Vioni) ;  his  will,  dated  loth  Cccember,  1264,  is  still 
in  existence.  {Archiv,  Venet.  XXVI.  pp.  161-165  ;  Heydy  French  Ed.,  II.  p.  no.) 
— H.  C]   At  a  later  date  (1341)  the  Genoese  had  a  factory  at  Tabriz  headed  by  a  consul 
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with  a  conncil  nf  twcnly-tniT  merchant*,  and  in  Ijio  there  is  cviJtfnce  of  a  \ai(mn 
i,-ltt>-nu.-nl  ihtre.     (E:it  dr  1^  PHm.  l6i  ; /frjJ,  il.  Si.) 

liishtiluiUin  Mv  j  of  Tabru  that  ihore  were  galheied  tb«re  under  ihc  eyrt  "f  tin 
r3(li>hiih  uf  Klam  *'  philnsuphei!,  astrooomets,  scholars,  hbtinians,  of  all  rtliponi,  of 
all  sects  ;  pnjple  of  Calhav,  of  Machin.  of  India,  of  Kashmir,  of  Tilxrt,  of  ihi  I'^-hor 
■nil  .ithcr  TuikWi  naliuns',  Arabs  and  Franks."'  Ilm  Batula  :  "•  I  traversed  ihclazui 
of  the  Jewell  CIS,  and  my  cies  were  daiiled  by  the  varieties  of  precious  stones  •hid  I 
beheld.  Handsome  tlavrs,  superbly  dressed,  and  girdled  with  silk,  oflered  their  £eni 
for  >ale  to  the  TarlAi  ladie>,  who  boiij^ht  great  numbers.  (Odoric  (ed.  Cordieti  speii 
also  of  the  great  trade  of  TaUit]  Tal.rii  maintained  a  hu^  population  and  prosperiij 
d  wn  toihe  l-lheenlurv  as  qiav  be  seen  in  Chardin  II  is  now  gieitly  fallen,  llitnigli 
Mill  a  place  of  itnportince  "    (0(1/   A  i  *  p.    o    J  B.  l\.  I3f>.) 


•*^*, 


ji  Kban'*  MMqi 


Ftrguuoo.} 


Note  4. — In  Pauthiei's  text  this  U  Tea:!,  a  mere  clerical  error,  I  doulrt  nol  fc* 
Tcrhi,  in  accordance  with  the  G.  Text  {"  li  feiifU  li:  la  iiU  i/iu  sunt  af<l/i  Taniiz''). 
with  the  I-otin,  and  with  Kamusiu.  All  that  lie  means  to  $ay  is  that  the  people  art 
called  Tairl-M,     Nol  recondite  informuiion,  but  'lis  hi^  way.    Just  so  he  tells  us  in 

ch.  iii.  thill  Ihe  people  of  Hermenia  are  ciitled  Ilemiins,  and  elsewhere  that  the 
|K-iipk  of  Tebet  me  callud  Teliet.  So  Ilaytun  thinks  it  nut  inappropriate  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Calny  arc  called  Cataini,  thai  the  (n-oplc  of  Curasmia  are  called  Coras- 
mins,  and  that  the  |Kiiple  of  the  cities  uf  IVr^-ia  are  called  rersians. 

Note  5.— Hamd  Allah  Ma>iaiiri.  the  GiiJi;taphcr,  not  long  after  Polo's  time,  gives 
nn  account  of  I'ubriz,  quoted  in  Harbier  dc  Meynard's  Di.t.  dt  la  First,  p.  132.  This 
also  notices  the  extensive  gardens  round  the  cily,  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
fruits,  Ihe  vanity,  insolence,  and  faithlessness  of  the  Talirdis,  etc.  (p.  133  itqq.).  Our 
cut  shows  a  relic  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty  at  Tabriz. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
Of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Barsamo  on  the  Borders  of  Tauris. 

On  the  borders  of  (the  territory  of)  Tauris  there  is  a 
monastery  called  after  Saint  Barsamo,  a  most  devout  Saint. 
There  is  an  Abbot,  with  many  Monks,  who  wear  a  habit 
like  that  of  the  Carmelites,  and  these  to  avoid  idleness 
are  continually  knitting  woollen  girdles.  These  they 
place  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Barsamo  during  the  service, 
and  when  they  go  begging  about  the  province  (like  the 
Brethren  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  they  present  them  to  their 
friends  and  to  the  gentlefolks,  for  they  are  excellent 
things  to  remove  bodily  pain ;  wherefore  every  one 
is  devoutly  eager  to  possess  them.^ 


Note  I. — Barsauma("  Tlie  Son  of  Fiisling")  was  u  native  o(  Saniosatn,  and  an 
Archimandrite  of  the  Asiatic  Church.  He  opposed  the  Ncstorians,  but  became  him- 
self still  more  obnoxious  to  the  orthodox  iis  a  spreader  of  the  Monophysite  Heresy. 
He  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  and  died  in  458.  He  is  a 
Saint  of  fame  in  the  Jacobite  and  Armenian  Churches,  and  several  monasteries  were 
dedicated  to  him  ;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated,  and  doubtless  that  meant  here,  was 
near  Malatia.  It  must  have  been  famous  even  among  the  Mahomedans,  for  it  has  an 
article  in  Bakui*s  Geog.  Dictionary.  {Dir-Barstinia^  sec  N".  ct  Ext.  H.  515.)  This 
monastery  possessed  relics  of  Barsauma  and  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  sometimes  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  and  the  meeting-place  of  the  Synods. 

A  more  marvellous  story  than  Marco's  is  related  of  this  monastery  by  Vincent  of 
Beauvais:  "There  is  in  that  kingdom  (Armenia)  a  place  called  vSt.  Brassamus,  at 
which  there  is  a  monastery  for  300  monks.  And  'tis  said  that  if  ever  an  enemy 
attacks  it,  the  defences  of  the  monastery  move  of  themselves,  and  sh(K)t  back  the  shot 
against  the  besieger.'' 

{Assewani \Xiyo\.'\\,  passim;  7'ottnit-/orf,  HI.  260;  /'///.  Bc/l.  Sp€C.  IlistoriaU. 
Lib.  XXX.  c  cxiii.  ;  sec  also  Mar,  Sanut.  HI.  xi.  c.  16.) 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

Of  the  Great  Country  of  Persia;  with  some  account  of  the 

Three  Kings. 

Persia  is  a  great  country,  which  was  in  old  times  very 
illustrious  and  powerful ;  but  now  the  Tartars  have  wasted 
and  destroyed  it. 

In  Persia  is  the  city  of  Saba,  from  which  the  Three 
Magi  set  out  when  they  went  to  worship  Jesus  Christ; 
and  in  this  city  they  are  buried,  in  three  very  large  and 
beautiful  monuments,  side  by  side.  And  above  them 
there  is  a  square  building,  carefully  kept.  The  bodies 
are  still  entire,  with  the  hair  and  beard  remaining.  One 
of  these  was  called  Jaspar,  the  second  Melchior,  and  the 
third  Balthasar.  Messer  Marco  Polo  asked  a  great  many 
questions  of  the  people  of  that  city  as  to  those  Three 
Magi,  but  never  one  could  he  find  that  knew  aught  of  the 
matter,  except  that  these  were  three  kings  who  were 
buried  there  in  days  of  old.  However,  at  a  place  three 
days'  journey  distant  he  heard  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  He  found  a  village  there  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Cala  Ataperistan,^  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  The 
Castle  of  the  Fire-worshippers."  And  the  name  is  rightly 
applied,  for  the  people  there  do  worship  fire,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why. 

They  relate  that  in  old  times  three  kings  of  that 
country  went  away  to  worship  a  Prophet  that  was  bom, 
and  they  carried  with  them  three  manner  of  offerings, 
Gold,  and  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh  ;  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  that  Prophet  were  God,  or  an  earthly  King,  or  a 
Physician.  For,  said  they,  if  he  take  the  Gold,  then  he 
is  an  earthly  King ;  if  he  take  the  Incense  he  is  God ;  if 
he  take  the  Myrrh  he  is  a  Physician. 
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So  it  came  to  pass  when  they  had  come  to  the  place 
where  the  Child  was  born,  the  youngest  of  the  Three 
Kings  went  in  first,  and  found  the  Child  apparently 
just  of  his  own  age  ;  so  he  went  forth  again  marvelling 
greatly.  The  middle  one  entered  next,  and  like  the 
first  he  found  the  Child  seemingly  of  his  own  age ; 
so  he  also  went  forth  again  and  marvelled  greatly. 
Lastly,  the  eldest  went  in,  and  as  it  had  befallen  the 
other  two,  so  it  befell  him.  And  he  went  forth  very 
pensive.  And  when  the  three  had  rejoined  one 
another,  each  told  what  he  had  seen;  and  then  they  all 
marvelled  the  more.  So  they  agreed  to  go  in  all 
three  together,  and  on  doing  so  they  beheld  the  Child 
with  the  appearance  of  its  actual  age,  to  wit,  some 
thirteen  days.*  Then  they  adored,  and  presented  their 
Gold  and  Incense  and  Myrrh.  And  the  Child  took 
all  the  three  offerings,  and  then  gave  them  a  small 
closed  box ;  whereupon  the  Kings  departed  to  return 
into  their  own  land. 


Nt*TE  I. — KalcC  Atishparastdn^  meaning  as  in  the  text.     (A/arstfen.) 

Note  2. — According  to  the  Collectanea  ascribed  to  Bede,  Melcliior  was  a  hoary 
old  man ;  Balthazar  in  his  prime,  with  a  beard  ;  Ciaspar  young  and  beiirdlcss. 
(Iiuhofcr^   Tres  Magi  Evangelicit  Romac,  1639.) 


C  II  A  V  T  E  R    X  I  V. 

What  befell  when  the  Three  Kings  returned  to  thkir  own 

Country. 

And  when  they  had  ridden  many  days  they  said  they 
would  see  what  the  Child  had  i^iven  them.  So  they 
oi>ened  the  little  box,  and  inside  it  they  found  a  stone. 
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On  seeing  this  they  began  to  wonder  what  this  might  be 
that  the  Child  had  given  them,  and  what  was  the  import 
thereof.  Now  the  signification  was  this :  when  they 
presented  their  offerings,  the  Child  had  accepted  all  three, 
and  when  they  saw  that  they  had  said  within  themselves 
that  He  was  the  True  God,  and  the  True  King,  and  the 
True  Physician.^  And  what  the  gift  of  the  stone  implied 
was  that  this  Faith  which  had  begun  in  them  should 
abide  firm  as  a  rock.  For  He  well  knew  what  was 
in  their  thoughts.  Howbeit,  they  had  no  under- 
standing at  all  of  this  signification  of  the  gift  of  the 
stone ;  so  they  cast  it  into  a  well.  Then  straight- 
way a  fire  from  Heaven  descended  into  that  well 
wherein  the  stone  had  been  cast. 

And  when  the  Three  Kings  beheld  this  marvel  they 
were  sore  amazed,  and  it  greatly  repented  them  that  they 
had  cast  away  the  stone ;  for  well  they  then  perceived 
that  it  had  a  great  and  holy  meaning.  So  they  took  of 
that  fire,  and  carried  it  into  their  own  country,  and  placed 
it  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  church.  And  there  the  people 
keep  it  continually  burning,  and  worship  it  as  a  god,  and 
all  the  sacrifices  they  offer  are  kindled  with  that  fire. 
And  if  ever  the  fire  becomes  extinct  they  go  to  other 
cities  round  about  where  the  same  faith  is  held,  and 
obtain  of  that  fire  from  them,  and  carry  it  to  the  church. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  people  of  this  country 
worship  fire.  They  will  often  go  ten  days'  journey  to 
get  of  that  fire.^ 

Such  then  was  the  story  told  by  the  people  of  that 
Castle  to  Messer  Marco  Polo ;  they  declared  to  him  for 
a  truth  that  such  was  their  history,  and  that  one  of  the 
three  kings  was  of  the  city  called  Saba,  and  the  second 
of  AvA,  and  the  third  of  that  very  Castle  where  they  still 
worship  fire,  with  the  people  of  all  the  country  round 
about.' 
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Having  related  this  story,  I  will  now  tell  you  of  the 
different  provinces  of  Persia,  and  their  peculiarities. 


Note  i. — *' J//>^/*  This  was  in  old  French  the  popular  word  for  a  Leech  ;  the 
politer  word  was  PhysicUn.     {N,  et  E.  V.  505. ) 

Chrysostom  says  that  the  Gold,  Myrrh,  and  Frankincense  were  mystic  gifts  indicat- 
ing King,  Man,  God  ;  and  this  interpretation  was  the  usual  one.     Thus  Prudentius : — 

**  Rcgcm,  Deumquc  adnunciant 
Thesaurus  ct  fragrans  odor 
Thuris  Saljaci,  at  niyrrheus 
Pulvis  sepulchrum  pracdocct."   {I/ymnits  E/*iJ>hanius.) 

And  the  Paris  Liturg}' : — 

**  OfTert  Aurum  Cariias^ 
Et  Myrrhani  AusteritaSy 
Et  Thus  Dcsideriitm. 
Auro  AV.V  agnoscitur, 
Homo  Myrrha,  colitur 
Thure  Deits  gentium." 

And  in  the  "  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern  "  : — 

**  Sacred  gifts  of  mystic  meaning  : 
Incense  doth  their  G<xl  disclose, 
Gold  the  King  of  Kings  proclaimclh, 
Myrrh  His  sepulchre  fi)reshows." 

Note  2. — ''Fcruntque  (Magi),  si  justum  est  credi,  etiam  ignem  caeliius  lapsum 
apud  se  sempitemis  foculis  custodire,  cujus  portionem  exiguam,  ut  fauslam  praeisse 
quondam  Asiaticis  Regibus  dicunt."     {Ammiau,     Marccll.  XX HI.  6.) 

Note  3. — Saba  or  Sava  still  exists  as  Savah,  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Tehran.  It  is 
described  by  Mr.  Consul  Abl>ott,  who  visited  it  in  1849,  ^"^  ^^^^  mo%\.  ruinous  town  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  as  containing  about  1000  families.  The  pcoj)lc  retain  a  tradition, 
mentioned  by  I^Iamd  Allah  Mastaufi,  that  the  city  stood  on  the  shores  of  a  Lake 
which  driwl  up  miraculously  at  the  birth  of  Mahomed.  Savah  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  greatest  Libraries  in  the  Fast,  until  its  destruction  by  the  Mongols 
on  their  first  invasion  of  Persia.  Both  Savah  and  Avah  (or  Abah)  are  mentioned  by 
Abnlfeda  as  cities  of  Jibal.  We  are  tolJ  that  the  two  cities  were  always  at  loggerheads, 
the  former  l)eing  Sunni  and  the  latter  Shiya.  [We  read  in  the  Travels  of  Thevenot, 
a  most  intelligent  traveller,  "qu'il  n'a  rien  ecrit  dc  I'ancienne  ville  de  Sava  (ju'il 
trouva  sur  son  chemin,  et  ou  il  a  manjuc  lui-meme  cjue  son  esprit  de  curiosity 
Pabandonna."  {Voyages,  ed.  1727,  vol.  v.  p.  343.  He  died  a  few  days  after  at 
Miana,  in  Armenia,  28th  Noveml>er,  1667).     {MS.  Note. — H.  Y.)  ] 

As  regards  the  position  of  Avaii,  Abbott  says  that  a  village  still  stands  upon  the 
site,  about  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Savah.  He  did  n<jt  visit  it,  but  took  a  lK*aring  to  it. 
He  was  told  there  was  a  mound  there  on  which  formerly  stoo<l  a  Guelx^r  Castle.  At 
Sivah  he  could  find  no  trace  of  Marco  Polo's  legend.  Chardin,  in  whose  time  Savah 
was  not  quite  so  far  gone  to  decay,  heard  of  an  alleged  tomb  of  Samuel,  at  4  leagues 
frum  the  city.     This  is  alluded  to  by  Ilamd  Allah. 

Keith  Johnston  and  Kiepert  put  Avah  some  fx)  miles  W.N.W.  of  Savah,  on  the 
road  Ijetween  Kazvin  and  Hamadan.     There  seems  to  be  some  great  mistake  here. 

Friar  Odoric  puts  the  locality  of  the  Magi  at  Kashan,  though  one  of  the  versions  of 
Ramusio  and  the  Palatine  MS.  (see  Cordier's  Odoric,  pp.  xcv.  and  41  of  his  Itinerary), 
perhaps  corrected  in  this,  puts  it  at  Saba. — H.  Y.  and  II.  C. 
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We  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  Kalct  Atishparastdn^  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  story  was  picked  up  on  the  homeward  journey,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  implied  that 
this  castle  was  reached  three  days  after  leceving  Sdvah,  I  should  look  for  it  between 
Sdvah  and  Abher.  Ruins  to  which  the  name  KilcC-i-Gabr^  **  Gueber  Castle,**  attaches 
are  common  in  Persia. 

As  regards  the  I^cnd  itself,  which  shows  such  a  curious  mixture  of  Christian  and 
Parsi  elements,  it  is  related  some  350  years  earlier  by  Mas'udi :  **  In  the  Province  of 
P  ars  they  tell  you  of  a  Well  called  the  Well  of  Fire,  near  which  there  was  a  temple 
built.  When  the  Messiah  was  born  the  King  Koresh  sent  three  messengers  to  him. 
the  first  of  whom  carried  a  bag  of  Incense,  the  second  a  bag  of  Myrrh,  and  the  third 
a  bag  of  Gold.  They  set  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  Star  which  the  king  had 
described  to  them,  arrived  in  Syria,  and  found  the  Messiah  with  Mary  His  Mother. 
This  story  of  the  three  messengers  is  related  by  the  Christians  with  sundry  exaggera- 
tions ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  Gospel.  Thus  they  say  that  the  Star  appeared  to  Koresh 
at  the  moment  of  Christ's  birth  ;  that  it  went  on  when  the  messengers  went  on,  and 
stopped  when  they  stopped.  More  ample  particulars  will  be  found  in  our  Historical 
Annals,  where  we  have  given  the  versions  of  this  legend  as  current  among  the  Gucbers 
and  among  the  Christians.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mary  gave  the  king's  messengers  a 
round  loaf,  and  this,  after  different  adventures,  they  hid  under  a  rock  in  the  province 
of  Fars.  The  loaf  disappeared  underground,  and  there  they  dug  a  well,  on  which 
they  beheld  two  columns  of  fire  to  start  up  flaming  at  the  surface ;  in  short,  all  the 
details  of  the  legend  will  be  found  in  our  Annals."  The  Editors  say  that  Mas'udi  had 
carried  the  story  to  Fars  by  mistaking  SA/z  in  Azerbaijan  (the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana 
of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson)  for  Shiraz.  A  rudiment  of  the  same  l^end  is  contained  in  the 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  This  says  that  Mary  gave  the  Magi  one  of  the  bands 
in  which  the  Child  was  swathed.  On  their  return  they  cast  this  into  their  sacred  fire; 
though  wrapt  in  the  flame  it  remained  unhurt. 

We  may  add  that  there  was  a  Christian  tradition  that  the  Star  descended  into  1 
well  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  Gregory  of  Tours  also  relates  that  in  1 
certain  well,  at  Bethlehem,  from  which  Mary  had  drawn  water,  the  Star  was  some- 
times seen,  by  devout  pilgrims  who  looked  carefully  for  it,  to  pass  from  one  side  to 
the  other.     But  only  such  as  merited  the  boon  could  see  it. 

(See  ^^3^// in /.  R,  G.  S,  XXV.  4-6;  Assemani,  III.  pt.  2,  750;  Chardtn,  II. 
407  ;  N.  et  Ext.  II.  465  ;  Diet,  de  la  Perse,  2,  56,  298  ;  Cathay,  p.  51 ;  Mas'udi,  IV. 
80;  Gre^.  Turon.  Libri  MircLculorum,  Paris,  1 858,  I.  8.) 

Several  of  the  fancies  that  legend  has  attached  to  the  brief  story  of  the  Magi  in  St 
Matthew,  such  as  the  royal  dignity  of  the  persons  ;  their  location,  now  in  Arabia,  now 
(as  here)  at  Saba  in  Persia,  and  ngain  (as  in  Hayton  and  the  Catalan  Map)  in  Tarsia 
or  Eastern  Turkestan  ;  the  notion  that  one  of  them  was  a  Negro,  and  so  on,  probably 
grew  out  of  the  arbitrary  application  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as: 
V'etiiettt  legati  ex  Aegypto :  Aethiopia  praevenit  niatius  ejus  Deo^*  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31). 
This  produced  the  Negro  who  usually  is  painted  as  one  of  the  Three.  **  Kegts 
Tharsis  et  Insulae  mutiera  afferent :  Reges  Arabum  et  Saba  dona  addueetU  "  (IxxiL 
10).  This  made  the  Three  into  Kings,  and  fixed  them  in  Tarsia,  Arabia,  and  Savt. 
* '  Mundatio  Camelorum  operiet  te^  dromedarii  Madian  et  Eph A :  omnes  de  Saba 
venient  aurum  et  thus  deferentes  et  laudem  Domino  annunciantes"  (Is.  Ix.  6).  Here 
were  Ava  and  Sava  coupled,  as  well  as  the  gold  and  frankincense. 

One  form  of  the  old  Church  Legend  was  that  the  Three  were  buried  at  Sessania 
Adrunutorum  (Hadhramaut)  in  Arabia,  whence  the  Empress  Helena  had  the  bodes 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  [and  later  to  Milan  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus.  After  the  fall  of  Milan  (1162),  Frederic  Barbarossa  gave  them  to  Arch- 
bishop Rainald  of  Dassel  (1 159-1167),  who  carried  them  to  Cologne  (23rd  July,  1 164). 
— H.  C] 

The  names  given  by  Polo,  Caspar,  Mclchior,  and  Balthasar,  have  been  accepted 
ft'om  an  old  date  by  the  Roman  Church ;  but  an  abundant  variety  of  other  names  has 
been  assigned  to  them.     Hyde  quotes  a  Syriac  writer  who  calls  them  AniphoOi 
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Hurmon,  and  Tachshesh,  but  says  that  some  call  them  Gudphorbus,  Artachshasht, 
and  Labado;  whilst  in  Persian  they  were  termed  Amad,  Zad-Amad,  Drust-Amad, 
f.#.  Ventt^  Cito  Venit^  Situerus  Venit.  Some  called  them  in  Greek,  Apellius,  Amcriis, 
and  Damascus,  and  in  Hebrew,  Magalolh,  Galgalatli,  and  Saracia,  but  othcrwibe 
Ator,  Sator,  and  Petatoros !  The  Annenian  Church  used  the  same  names  as  the 
Roman,  but  in  Chaldee  they  were  Kaghba,  Badadilma,  Badada  Khariila.  {Hyde^  KeL 
Vet,  Pers,  382-383;  Inchojer^  ut  supa;  J.  As.  scr.  VI.  IX.  iCo.) 

[Just  before  going  to  press  we  have  read  Major  Sykes'  new  book  on  Persia.  Major 
Sykes  (ch.  xxiiL)  docs  not  believe  that  Nfarco  vii>ited  Baghdad,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
Venetians  entered  Persia  near  Tabriz,  and  travelled  lo  Sultania,  Kashan,  and  Yc/d. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  Kerman  and  Hormuz.  We  shall  discuss  this  question  in 
the  Introduction. — H.  C] 


CHAPTER   XV. 
Or  THE  Eight  Kingdoms  of  Persia,  and  how  they 

ARE    NAMED. 

Now  you  must  know  that  Persia  is  a  very  great  country, 
and  contains  eight  kingdoms.  I  will  tell  you  the  names 
of  them  all. 

The  first  kingdom  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  Persia, 
and  it  is  called  Casvin  :  the  second  is  further  to  the  south, 
and  is  called  Curdistan  ;  the  third  is  Lor  ;  the  fourth 
[Suolstan]  ;  the  fifth  Istanit  ;  the  sixth  Serazy  ;  the 
seventh  Soncara  ;  the  eighth  Tunocain,  which  is  at  the 
further  extremity  of  Persia.  All  these  kingdoms  lie  in  a 
southerly  direction  except  one,  to  wit,  Tunocain  ;  that 
lies  towards  the  east,  and  borders  on  the  (country  of  the) 
Arbre  Sol.^ 

In  this  country  of  Persia  there  is  a  great  supply  of 
fine  horses  ;  and  people  take  them  to  India  for  sale,  for 
they  are  horses  of  great  price,  a  single  one  being  worth 
as  much  of  their  money  as  is  equal  to  200  livres 
Tournois  ;  some  will  be  more,  some  less,  according  to 
the  quality.*  Here  also  are  the  finest  asses  in  the  world, 
one  of  them  being  worth  full  30  marks  of  silver,  for  they 
are  very  large  and  fast,   and  acquire  a  capital  amble. 
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Dealers  carry  their  horses  to  Kisi  and  Curmosa, 
cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  India,  and  there  tht 
meet  with  merchants  who  take  the  horses  on  to  Im 
for  sale. 

In  this  country  there  are  many  cruel  and  murdi 
people,  so  that  no  day  passes  but  there  is  some  homici( 
amonjf  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  Government,  wl 
is  that  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Levant,  they  would  do 
mischief  to  merchants  ;  and  indeed,  maugre  the  Govi 
ment,  they  often  succeed  in  doing  such  mischief.  Ui 
merchants  be  well  armed  they  run  the  risk  of 
murdered,  or  at  least  robbed  of  everything  ;  and  it  soin( 
times  happens  that  a  whole  party  perishes  in  this 
when  not  on  their  guard.  The  people  are  all  Sara< 
i.e.  followers  of  the  Law  of  RIahommet.' 

In  the  cities  there  are  traders  and  artizans  whofi^ 
by  their  labour  and  crafts,  weaving  cloths  of  gold, 
silk  stuffs  of  sundry  kinds.     They  have  plenty  of 
produced   in    the   country;    and   abundance  of   wh( 
barley,  millet,  panick,  and  wine,  with  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

[Some  one  may  say,  **  But  the  Saracens  don't  drii 
wine,  which  is  prohibited  by  their  law."     The  answer 
that  they  gloss  their  text  in  this  way,  that  if  the  wine 
boiled,  so  that  a  part  is  dissipated  and  the  rest  becoi 
sweet,  they  may  drink  without  breach  of  the  comms 
ment ;  for  it  is   then   no  longer  called  wine,  the 
being  changed  with  the  change  of  flavour.*] 


Note  i. — The  following;  apj)car  to  l>o  Polo's  Kight  Kingdoms  : — 

I.  KA7A'fN;  then  a  flouriNiiin^  city,  though  I  know  nut  why  he  calls  it  akiiigdoiBi 
Persian  Mrak,  or  the  northern  portion  therec^f,  seems  intended.     Previous  to  Unkka^^ 
invasion  Ka/vin  seems  to  have  Ix^en  in  the  hands  of  the  Ismailites  or  Assasans. 

II.  KrKDiSTAN.  I  do  not  understand  the  difHculties  of  Marsden,  followed  tfj 
LAzari  and  Pauthier,  which  lead  them  to  put  forth  that  Kurdistan  is  not  KimUtfiX 
hut  something  else.  The  boundaries  of  Kurdist.in  according  to  Ilamd  Allah 
Arabian  'Irak,  Khuzistin,  Persian  'Irak,  AzcrUiijan  and  Diarbekr.  (Diet,  it  kf'^ 
48a)    ICf.  Curzon,   Ptrsia   fass.^W,  C]    Persian   Kurdistan,   in  modeni  U  k 
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medko'al   times,   extends  south  beyond   Kermanshah  to  the  immediate  border  of 
Polo's  next  kingdom,  viz. : 

III.  LtfrRor  Luristdn.  [On  Luristan,  see  Curzon,  Persia^  II.  pp.  273-303,  with  the 
pcdigreeof  the  Ruling  Family  of  the  Feili  Lurs  (Pusht-i-Kuh),  p.  278.— II.  C]  This  was 
divided  into  two  principalities,  Great  Liir  and  Little  Li'ir,  distinctions  still  existing. 
The  former  was  ruled  by  a  D>'nasty  called  the  Fasluyah  Atabegs,  which  endured  from 
about  1155  to  1424,  [when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Timurids  ;  it  was  a  Kurd  Dynasty, 
founded  by  Emad  ed-din  Abu  Thahcr  (i  160-1228),  and  the  last  prince  of  which  was 
Ghiyas  ed-din  (1424).  In  1258  the  general  Kitubuka  (Hulagu's  Exp.  to  Persia^ 
Bretschneider,  Med.  Res.  I.  p.  121)  is  reported  to  have  reduced  the  country  of  Liir 
or  Luristan  and  its  AtalKJg  Teghele. — H.  C.].  Their  territory  lay  in  the  mountainous 
district  immediately  west  of  Ispahan,  and  extended  to  the  River  of  Dizfiil,  which  j>arted 
it  from  Little  Liir.  The  stronghold  of  the  Atal>egs  was  the  extraordinary  hill  fort  of 
Mungasht,  and  they  had  a  residence  also  at  Aidhcj  <^r  Mai-Amir  in  the  mountains 
south  of  Shushan,  where  Ibn  Batuta  visited  the  reigning  Prince  in  1327.  Sir  II. 
Rawlinson  has  de.scril)cd  Mungasht,  and  Mr  I^iyard  and  Parun  dc  Pode  have  visited 
other  parts,  but  the  country  is  still  very  iniixrfectly  known.  Lit  lie  Luristan  lay  west 
of  the  R.  Dizfiil,  extending  nearly  to  the  Plain  of  Babylonia.  Its  Dynasty,  called 
Kurshid,  [was  founded  in  1 184  by  the  Kurd  Shodja  ed-din  Khurshid,  and  existed  till 
Shah-Werdy  lost  his  throne  in  1593. — II.  CI. 

The  Lurs  are  akin  to  the  Kurds,  and  speak  a  Kurd  dialect,  as  do  all  those  Ilyats, 
or  nomads  of  Persia,  who  are  not  of  Turkish  race.  They  were  noted  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  their  agility  and  their  dexterity  in  thieving.  The  tribes  of  Little  Liir  **  do 
not  affect  the  slightest  veneration  for  Mahomed  or  the  Koran  ;  their  only  general 
object  of  worship  is  their  great  Saint  Baba  Buzurg,''  and  particular  disciples  regard 
with  reverence  little  short  of  adoration  holy  men  Ioi>kcd  on  as  living  representatives  of 
the  Divinity.  {J/chan.  1.  70  seqq.  ;  Kaii'/inson  in  /.  P.  G.  S.  IX.  ;  Layard  in  Do, 
XVL  75,  94;  Ld.  Stran^ord \nj,  P.  A.  S.  XX.  64;  A:  ef  E.  XIIL  i.  330,  /.  B.  II. 
31  ;  D'Ohssm,  IV.  171 -172.) 

IV.  Shi'listan,  l)est  represented  by  Ramusi</s  Sitohtan,  whilst  the  old  French 
texts  have  Ciehtan  {i.e.  Shelstan) ;  the  name  applied  to  the  country  of  the  S/ui/s,  or 
Shauls^  a  people  who  long  occupied  a  part  of  Luristan,  but  were  exj)elled  by  the  Lurs 
in  the  1 2th  century,  and  settled  in  the  country  between  Slu'raz  and  Khuzistan  (now 
that  of  the  Mamaseni,  whom  Colonel  Pelly's  information  identifies  with  the  Shul«), 
their  central  points  l)eing  Naobanjan  and  the  fortress  called  Kala'  Safed  or  "  White 
Castle."  Ibn  Batuta,  going  from  Shiraz  to  Kazerun,  encamped  the  first  day  in  the 
country  of  the  Shiils,  '*  a  Persian  doert  tril)e  which  includes  some  pious  persons." 
{Q.  P.  p.  385;  A^  etE.  XIIL  i.  332  333;  /A//.  I.  71  ;  /.  P.  G.  S.  XIIL  Map  ;  /.  B. 
II.  88.)  [  *'  Adjoining  the  Kuhgelus  on  the  Fast  are  the  tents  of  the  Mamasenni  (qy. 
Mohammed  Iluseini)  Lurs,  occupying  the  country  still  known  :ts  Shulistan,  and 
extending  as  far  east  and  south-east  as  Fars  and  the  Plain  of  Kazerun.  This  tril^e 
prides  itself  on  its  origin,  claiming  to  have  come  from  Sei.stan,  and  to  be  directly 
descended  from  Rustam,  whose  name  is  still  borne  by  one  of  the  Mamasenni  clans." 
(Curzon,  Persia j  II.  p.  318.)— H.  CI 

V.  Ispahan  ?  The  name  is  in  Ramusio  S/aafty  showing  at  least  that  he  or  sj^me 
one  before  him  had  made  this  identification.  The  unusual  combination^,  i.e.  sf,  in 
manuscript  would  \>c  so  like  the  frecjuent  one/?,  i.e.  st,  that  the  change  from  Isfan  to 
Istan  would  1)C  easy.     But  why  Istan/// 

VI.  ShIkaz  [  (.S'////'  =  milk,  or  .S7//V-  lion)  — II.  ('.  ]  representing  the  j)rovince  of 
Fars  or  Persia  Proper,  of  which  it  has  lK?(>n  f«>r  .igc-  the  chief  city.  [It  was  founded 
after  the  Arab  conquest  in  694  A.D.,  by  Mohammed,  son  of  Vusuf  Kekfi.  ^Cur/on, 
Persia,  11.  pp.  93-110.)— II.  (.'.]  The  last  Dyna-ty  that  had  reigned  in  Kars  was  that 
of  the  Salghur  Alalx;g«i,  founded  alxiut  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  I  nder  Abu- 
bakr  (1226-1260)  this  kingdom  attained  considerable  j)ower,  embracing  Far>,  Kerman, 
the  islands  of  the  Gulf  and  its  Arabian  shores  ;  and  Shfraz  then  flourished  in  arts  and 
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literature  ;  Abalialcr  was  the  patron  of  Saadi.  From  about  1262,  though  a  Salghorian 
princess,  married  to  a  son  of  Hulaku,  had  the  nominal  title  of  Atabeg,  the  province  of 
Fars  was  under  Mongol  administration.     {lich.  passim,) 

VII.  ShawAnkXra  or  Shabdnkira.  The  G.  T.  has  Soucara^  but  the  Cnisca 
gives  tlie  true  reading  Soncara,  It  is  the  country  of  the  Shawankdrs,  a  people 
coupled  with  ihc  Shiils  and  Ltirs  in  mcdixval  Persian  hbtory,  and  like  them  of  Kurd 
affinities.  Their  princes,  of  a  family  Fasliiyahi  are  spoken  of  as  influential  before  the 
Mahomedan  conquest,  but  the  name  of  the  people  comes  firominently  forward  only 
durin^r  the  Mongol  era  of  Persian  history.  [ShaMnkdra  was  taken  in  1056  from  the 
Buyid  Dynasty,  who  ruled  from  the  loih  century  over  a  great  part  of  Persia,  by  Fad 
ibn  Hassan  (FazluTeh-HasunTeh).  Under  the  last  sovereign,  Ardeshir,  Shabinkira 
was  taken  in  1355  by  the  Modh.iflcrians,  who  reigned  in  Irak,  Fars,  and  Kennan, 
one  of  the  Dynasties  established  at  the  expense  of  the  Mongol  Ilkhans  after  the  death 
of  Abu  Said  (1335),  and  were  themselves  subjugated  by  Timur  in  1392. — II.  C]  Their 
country  lay  to  the  south  of  the  great  salt  lake  east  of  Shfriz,  and  included  Nirix  and 
Dardbjird,  Fassa,  Forg,  and  Tarum.  Their  capital  was  I'g  or  I'j,  called  also  Irej, 
about  20  miles  north-west  of  Dardb,  with  a  great  mountain  fortress ;  it  was  taken  hf 
Hulaku  in  1259.  The  son  of  the  prince  was  continued  in  nominal  authority,  with 
Mongol  administrators.  In  consequence  of  a  rebellion  in  131 1  the  Dynasty  seems  to 
have  been  extinguished.  A  descendant  attempted  to  revive  their  authority  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  century.  The  latest  historical  mention  of  the  name  that  I  haw 
found  is  in  Abdurrazzdk's  History  of  Shah  Rukh^  under  the  year  H.  807  (1404).  (See 
/our.  As.  3d.  s.  vol.  ii.  355.)  But  a  note  by  Colonel  Pelly  informs  me  th-it  the  name 
Shabdnkara  is  still  applied  (i)  to  the  district  round  the  towns  of  Runiz  and  Gauristm 
near  Bandar  Abbas  ;  (2)  to  a  village  near  Maiman,  in  the  old  country  of  the  tribe; 
(3)  to  a  tribe  and  district  of  Dashtistan,  38  farsakhs  west  of  Shfrdz. 

With  reference  to  the  form  in  the  text,  Soncara^  I  may  notice  that  in  two  pass^es 
of  the  Masdlak-ul-Absdr^  translated  by  Quatrem^re,  the  name  occurs  as  Skankdrak. 
((?.  R.  pp.  380,  440  seqq,  ;  N.  et  E,  XIII.  ;  Ilch,  I.  71  2ind passim  ;  OuseU/s  Travels, 
II.  158  scqq.) 

VIII.  TrN-o-KAiN,  the  eastern  Kuhislan  or  Hill  country  of  Persia,  of  which 
Tiin  and  Kdin  are  chief  cities.  The  practice  of  indicating  a  locality  by  combining  two 
names  in  this  way  is  common  in  the  East.  Elsewhere  in  this  book  we  find  Ariifra- 
KcshefHur  and  Kes-macoran  (Kij-Makrdn).  Upper  Sind  is  often  called  in  India  by 
the  Sepoys  Rori-Bakkar^  from  two  adjoining  places  on  the  Indus  ;  whilst  in  former 
days.  Lower  Sind  was  often  called  Diul-Sind,  ICarra-Mdnikp^r,  Uch-Multdn, 
Kiindu%-Baf[hJdn  are  other  examples. 

The  exact  expression  7un-o-A'din  for  the  province  here  in  question  is  used  by 
Baber,  and  evidently  also  by  some  of  Hammer's  authorities.  {Baber,  pp.  201,  204; 
see  Itch.  II.  190;  I.  95,  104,  and  Hist,  de  POrdre  des  Assassins,  p.  245.) 

[We  learn  from  (Sir)  C.  Macgregor's  {i^T ^)  Journey  through  Khorasan  (I.  p.  127) 
that  the  same  territory  including  Ghafn  or  Kain  is  now  called  by  the  analogous  name 
of  'rabas-o-T{m.  Tun  and  KaIn  (Ghafn)  are  both  descril)ed  in  their  modern  state, 
by  Macgregor.    {Ibid.  pp.  147  and  161.) — H.  C] 

Note  that  the  identification  oi  Suolstan  is  due  to  Quatrem^re  (see  N,  et  E,  XIII.  i. 
circa  p.  332) ;  that  of  Somara  to  Defrem^ry  (/.  As,  ser.  IV.  tom.  xi.  p.  441) ;  and 
that  of  Tunccain  to  Maltc-Brun.  {N,  Ann,  des  V.  xviii.  p.  26r.)  I  may  add  that  the 
L^rSj  the  ShtHs,  and  the  Shabdnkdms  are  the  subjects  of  three  successive  sections  in 
the  Masdiak-al-Absdr  of  Shihdhuddin  Dimishki,  a  work  which  reflects  much  of  Polo's 
geography.     (See  N,  et  E,  XIII.  i.  330-333  ;  Curzon,  Persia,  II.  pp.  248  and  251.) 

NoTK  2. — The  horses  exported  to  India,  of  uhich  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter, 
were  probably  the  same  class  of  **  Gulf  Arabs"  that  are  now  carried  thither.  But  the 
Turkman  horses  of  Persia  arc  also  very  valuable,  especially  for  endurance.  Kinneir 
speaks  of  one  accomplishing  900  miles  in  eleven  days,  and  Ferrier  states  a  still  more 
extraordinary  feat  from  his  own  knowledge.     In  that  case  one  of  those  horses  went 
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from  Tehran  to  Tabriz,  returned,  and  went  again  to  Tabriz,  within  twelve  days, including 
two  days'  rest.     The  total  distance  is  about  1 100  jhiles. 

The  livre  ioumois  at  this  period  was  equivalent  to  a  little  over  18  francs  of  modem 
French  silver.  But  in  bringing  the  value  to  our  modern  gold  standard  we  must  add 
one-third,  as  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  was  then  i  :  12  instead  of  i  :  16.  Hence  the 
equivalent  io  gold  of  the  livre  tournois  is  very  little  less  than  i/.  sterling,  and  the  price 
of  the  horse  would  be  about  193/.* 

Mr  Wright  quotes  an  ordinance  of  Philip  III.  of  France  (12701285)  fixing  the 
maximum  price  that  might  be  given  for  a  palfrey  at  60  livres  tournois ^  and  for  a 
squire's  roncin  at  20  livres.  Joinville,  however,  speaks  of  a  couple  of  horses  pre- 
sented to  St.  Lewis  in  1254  by  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  which  he  says  would  at  the  time 
of  his  writing  (1309)  have  l)een  worth  500  livres  (the  pair,  it  would  seem).  Hence  it 
may  be  concluded  in  a  general  way  that  the  ordinary  price  of  imported  horses  in  India 
approached  that  of  the  highest  class  of  horses  in  Europe.  {Hist,  of  Dom,  MamurSt 
p.  317 ;  /otftvillcy  p.  205.) 

About  1850  a  very  fair  Arab  could  l>e  purchased  in  Bombay  for  60/.,  or  even  less  ; 
bat  prices  are  much  higher  now. 

With  regard  to  the  donkeys,  according  to  Tavemier,  the  fine  ones  used  by  mer- 
chants in  Persia  were  imported  from  Arabia.  The  mark  of  silver  was  equivalent  to 
about  44r.  of  our  silver  money,  and  allowing  as  before  for  the  lower  relative  value  of 
p>ld,  30  marks  would  be  equivalent  to  88/.  sterling. 

JCisi  or  Kish  we  have  already  heard  of.  Curmosa  is  Hormuz,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more.  With  a  Pisan,  as  Rusticiano  was,  the  sound  of  c  is  purely  and  strongly 
aspirate.  Giovanni  d'Empoli,  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  another  Tuscan, 
also  calls  it  Cormus,     (See  Archiv.  Stor.  ItaL  Append.  III.  81.) 

Note  3. — The  character  of  the  nomad  and  semi-nomad  tribes  of  Persia  in  those 
days — Kurds,  Lurs,  Shdls,  Karaunahs,  etc. — probably  deserved  all  that  Polo  says,  and 
it  is  not  changed  now.  Take  as  an  example  Rawlinson's  account  of  the  Bakhtydris 
of  Luristin :  "I  believe  them  to  be  individually  brave,  but  of  a  cruel  and  savage 
character ;  they  pursue  their  blood  feuds  with  the  most  inveterate  and  exterminating 
spirit.  ...  It  is  proverbial  in  Persia  that  the  Bakhtiyaris  have  been  compelled  to 
forego  altogether  the  reading  of  the  Fatihah  or  prayer  for  the  dead,  for  otherwise  they 
would  have  no  other  occupation.  They  are  also  most  dextrous  and  notorious  thieves." 
(/.  R.  G,  S,  IX.  105.) 

Note  4. — The  Persians  have  always  been  lax  in  regard  to  the  abstinence  from 
wine. 

According  to  Athenaeus,  Aristotle,  in  his  Treatise  on  Dritiking  (a  work  lost,  I 
imagine,  to  posterity),  says,  *'  If  the  wine  be  moderately  boiled  it  is  less  apt  to  intoxi- 
cate." In  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  sweet  wines  of  the  Levant,  such  as  that  of 
Cyprus,  the  must  is  boiled,  but  I  believe  this  is  not  the  case  geturaUy  in  the  East. 
Baber  ndtices  it  as  a  peculiarity  among  the  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Tavemier, 
however,  says  that  at  Shfrdz,  besides  the  wine  for  which  that  city  was  so  celebrated, 
a  g;ood  deal  of  boiled  wine  was  manufactured,  and  used  among  the  poor  and  by 
travellers.  No  doubt  what  is  meant  is  the  sweet  liquor  or  syrup  called  Dushdb^ 
which  Delia  Valle  says  is  just  the  Italian  Mostocofto,  but  better,  clearer,  and  not  so 
mawkish  (I.  689).  ( Yong^s  Athen.  X.  34 ;  Baber ^  p.  145  ;  Tavemier^  Bk.  V.  cb. 
zxi) 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
Concerning  the  Great  City  or  Yasdi. 

Yasdi  also  is  properly  in  Persia ;  it  is  a  good  and  noble 
city,  and  has  a  great  amount  of  trade.  They  weave 
there  quantities  of  a  certain  silk  tissue  known  as  Yasdiy 
which  merchants  carry  into  many  quarters  to  dispose  of. 
The  people  are  worshippers  of  Mahommet.* 

When  you  leave  this  city  to  travel  further,  you  ride 
for  seven  days  over  great  plains,  finding  harbour  to 
receive  you  at  three  places  only.  There  are  many  fine 
woods  [producing  dates]  upon  the  way,  such  as  one 
can  easily  ride  through ;  and  in  them  there  is  great 
sport  to  be  had  in  hunting  and  hawking,  there  being 
partridges  and  quails  and  abundance  of  other  game, 
so  that  the  merchants  who  pass  that  way  have  plenty 
of  diversion.  There  are  also  wild  asses,  handsome 
creatures.  At  the  end  of  those  seven  marches  over 
the  plain  you  come  to  a  fine  kingdom  which  is  called 
Kerman.^ 

Note  i. — Vkzd,  an  ancient  city,  supposed  by  D'Anvillc  to  be  the  IsoHckae^ 
Ptolemy,  is  not  called  by  Marco  a  kingdom,  though  having  a  better  title  to  the 
distinction  than  some  which  he  classes  as  such.  Tlic  atabcgs  of  Yczd  dated  from  the 
middle  of  the  iilh  century,  and  their  Dynasty  was  permitted  by  the  Mongols  to 
continue  till  the  end  of  the  13th,  when  it  was  extinguished  by  Gbazan,  and  the  ad- 
ministration made  over  to  the  Mongol  Diwan. 

Vezd,  in  pre-Mahomedan  times,  was  a  great  sanctuary  of  the  Gueber  worship, 
though  now  it  is  a  seat  of  fanatical  Mahomedanism.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  few 
places  where  the  old  religion  lingers.  In  1859  there  were  reckoned  850  families  o( 
Guebcrs  in  Vezd  and  fifteen  adjoining  villages,  !>ut  they  diminish  rapidly. 

[Hcyd  {Com.  du  I^evant^  II.  p.  109)  says  the  inhabitants  of  Yezd  wove  the  finest 
silk  of  Taberistan. — H.  C.J  The  silk  manufactures  still  continue,  and,  with  other 
weaving,  employ  a  large  part  of  the  population.  Tlie  Yazdi,  which  Polo  mentions, 
finds  a  place  in  the  Persian  dictionaries,  and  is  spoken  of  l)y  D'llerbelot  as  Kumdsk- 
f-  Yezdi,  "Yezd  stuff."  ["lie  [Nadir  Shah]  l^cstowcd  upon  the  ambassador  [Hakeem 
Ataleek,  the  prime  minister  of  Abulficz  Khan,  King  of  Hokhara]  a  donation  of  a 
thousand  mohurs  of  llindostan,  twenty-five  pieces  of  Yezdy  brocade,  a  rich  dress, 
and  a  horse  with  silver  harness.  ..."    {Memoirs  of  Khojah  Abdulkttrreem^  a  Cask- 
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merian  of  distinction  .  .  .  transl.  from  the  original  Persian, hyYTAnc\sG\?L^'vt\v\  .  .  . 
Calcutta,  1788,  8vo,  p.  36.)— H.  C] 

Yezd  is  still  a  place  of  important  trade,  and  carries  on  a  thriving  commerc! 
with  India  by  Bandar  Abbdsi.  A  visitor  in  the  end  of  1865  says  :  **  The  external 
trade  appears  to  be  very  considerable,  and  the  merchants  of  V'ezd  are  reputed  to  be 
amongst  the  most  enterprising  and  resjxjctable  of  their  class  in  Persia.  Some  of  their 
agents  have  lately  gone,  not  only  to  Bombay,  but  to  the  Mauritius,  Java,  and  China." 
{lich.  I.  67-68 ;  Khanikoff,  Ah'm.  p.  202  ;  Kfport  by  Major  A\  M,  Smith,  R.E.) 
Friar  Odoric,  who  visited  Yezd,  calls  it  the  third  best  city  of  the  Persian 
Emperor,  and  says  {Cathay,  I.  p.  52) :  "  There  is  very  great  store  of  victuals  and 
all  other  good  things  that  you  can  mention  ;  but  especially  is  found  there  great 
l^enty  of  figs ;  and  raisins  also,  green  as  grass  and  very  small,  are  found  there  in 
richer  profusion  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world."  [He  also  gives  from  the 
smaller  version  of  Ramusio's  an  awful  description  of  the  Sea  of  Sand,  one  day 
distant  from  Yezd.     (Cf.  Tavernier,  1679,  I.  p.   116.)— II.  C] 

Note  2. — I  believe  Delia  Valle  correctly  generalises  when  he  says  of  Persian 
travelling  that  **you  always  travel  in  a  plain,  but  you  always  have  mountains  on 
either  hand"  (I.  462).  [Compare  Macgregor,  1.  254  :  **I  really  cannot  describe  the 
road.  Every  road  in  Per.sia  as  yet  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  alike,  so  ,  .  ,  my  readers 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  road  went  over  a  waste,  with  barren  rugged  hills  in 
the  distance,  or  near;  no  water,  no  houses,  no  people  passed." — H.  C]  The  distance 
from  Yezd  to  Kermdn  is,  according  to  Khanikofi's  survey,  314  kilometres,  or  about 
195  miles.  Ramusio  makes  the  time  eight  days,  which  is  probably  the  better  reading, 
giving  a  little  over  24  miles  a  day.  Westergaard  in  1844,  and  Khanikoff  in  1859,  took 
ten  day^  ;  Colonel  Goldsmid  and  Major  Smith  in  1865  twelve.  [  '*  The  distance  from 
Yezd  to  Kerman  by  the  present  high  road,  229  miles,  is  by  caravans,  generally  made 
in  nine  stages  ;  persons  travelling  with  all  comforts  do  it  in  twelve  stages  ;  travellers 
whose  time  is  of  some  value  do  it  easily  in  seven  days."  {Ilouttim-Schindler,  Lc.  pp. 
490-49i)-H.  C] 

Khanikoff  observes  on  this  chapter  :  "  This  notice  of  woods  easy  to  ride  through, 
covering  the  plain  of  Yezd,  is  very  curious.  Now  you  find  it  a  plain  of  great  extent 
indeed  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  but  narrow  and  arid  ;  indeed  I  saw  in  it  only  thirteen  in- 
habited spots,  counting  two  caravanserais.  Water  for  the  inhabitants  is  brought  from 
a  great  distance  by  subterraneous  conduits,  a  practice  which  may  have  tended  to 
desiccate  the  soil,  for  every  trace  of  wood  has  completely  disappeared." 

Abbott  travelled  from  Yezd  to  Kermdn  in  1849,  by  a  road  through  Bdfk,  east  of 
the  usual  road,  which  Khanikoff  followed,  and  parallel  to  it ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  he  found  circumstances  more  accordant  with  Marco's  description,  licfore  getting 
to  Bafk  he  says  of  the  plain  that  it  '*  extends  to  a  great  distance  north  and  south,  and 
is  probably  20  miles  in  breadth;"  whilst  Bafk  "is  remarkable  for  its  groves  of 
date-trees,  in  the  midst  of  ^^  hich  it  stands,  and  which  occupy  a  considerable  space." 
Further  on  he  speaks  of  '*  wild  tufts  and  bushes  growing  abundantly,"  and  then  of 
••thickets  of  the  Ghez  tree."  He  heard  of  the  wild  asses,  but  did  not  see  any.  In 
his  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  alluding  to  Marco  Polo's  account,  he  says  :  **  It  is 
still  true  that  wild  asses  and  other  game  are  found  in  the  wooded  s/^ots  on  the  road." 
The  ass  is  the  Asintis  Onager,  the  Gor  Khar  of  Persia,  or  Kulan  of  the  Tartars. 
{Khan.  AUm.  p.  200;  Id.  sur  Marco  Polo,  p.  2\\  J.  P.  G.  S.  XXV.  20-29  *»  ^'^''» 
Ablwtt^s  MS.  Report  in  Foreigft  office.)  [The  ditficulty  has  now  been  explained  by 
General  Houtum-Schindler  in  a  valuable  paf)cr  published  in  the  /our.  Poy.  As.  .Soc, 
N.S.  XIII.,  October,  1881,  p.  490.  He  says  :  '*  Marco  l\>lo  lravcllc<l  fiom  Va/.d  to 
Kermin  vid  Bifk.  His  description  of  the  r(  ad,  seven  days  over  great  plains,  harbour 
At  three  places  only,  is  perfectly  exact.  The  fine  woods,  pr(xlucing  dates,  are  at  Bafk 
itself.  (The  place  is  generally  called  Baft.)  Partridges  and  quails  still  alx)und  ;  wild 
asses  I  saw  several  on  the  western  road,  and  I  was  told  that  there  were  a  great  many 
on  the  Bdfk  road.     Travellers  and  caravans  now  always  go  by  the  eastern  road  vid 
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Anir  and  Bahrimibdd.  Before  the  Se&vfdis  (f>.  before  A.D.  1500)  the  Anii  toad 
was  hardly,  if  ever,  used ;  travellers  always  took  the  B^  road.  The  countiy  from 
Yazd  to  Anir,  97  miles,  seems  to  have  been  totally  miinhabited  before  the  Se&vfefas. 
Anir,  as  late  as  A.D.  1340,  is  mentioned  as  the  frontier  place  of  Kermin  to  the  north, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Yazd  desert  When  Shih  Abbis  had  caravanserais  bdlt  at 
three  places  between  Yazd  and  Andr  (Zein  ud-d(n,  Kermin-shibin,  and  Shamsh),  the 
eastern  road  began  to  be  neglected."    (Cf.  Major  Sykes'  P^sia,  ch.  xxiiL)— H.  C] 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Kerman. 

Kerman  is  a  kingdom  which  is  also  properly  in  Persia, 
and  formerly  it  had  a  hereditary  prince.  Since  the 
Tartars  conquered  the  country  the  rule  is  no  longer 
hereditary,  but  the  Tartar  sends  to  administer  whatever 
lord  he  pleases.^  In  this  kingdom  are  produced  the 
stones  called  turquoises  in  great  abundance ;  they  are 
found  in  the  mountains,  where  they  are  extracted  from 
the  rocks.^  There  are  also  plenty  of  veins  of  steel  and 
Ondanique}  The  people  are  very  skilful  in  making 
harness  of  war ;  their  saddles,  bridles,  spurs,  swords, 
bows,  quivers,  and  arms  of  every  kind,  are  very  well 
made  indeed  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  parts. 
The  ladies  of  the  country  and  their  daughters  also 
produce  exquisite  needlework  in  the  embroidery  of  silk 
stuffs  in  different  colours,  with  figures  of  beasts  and 
birds,  trees  and  flowers,  and  a  variety  of  other  patterns. 
They  work  hangings  for  the  use  of  noblemen  so  deftly 
that  they  are  marvels  to  see,  as  well  as  cushions,  pillows, 
quilts,  and  all  sorts  of  things.* 

In  the  mountains  of  Kerman  are  found  the  best 
falcons  in  the  world.  They  are  inferior  in  size  to  the 
Peregrine,  red  on  the  breast,  under  the  neck,  and 
between  the  thighs ;  their  flight  so  swift  that  no  bird 
can  escape  them.* 
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On  quitting  the  city  you  ride  on  for  seven  days, 
always  finding  towns,  villages,  and  handsome  dwelling- 
houses,  so  that  it  is  very  pleasant  travelling ;  and  there 
is  excellent  sport  also  to  be  had  by  the  way  in  hunting 
and  hawking.  When  you  have  ridden  those  seven  days 
over  a  plain  country,  you  come  to  a  great  mountain  ; 
and  when  you  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  pass  you  find 
a  great  descent  which  occupies  some  two  days  to  go 
down.  All  along  you  find  a  variety  and  abundance  of 
fruits  ;  and  in  former  days  there  were  plenty  of  inhabited 
places  on  the  road,  but  now  there  are  none ;  and  you 
meet  with  only  a  few  people  looking  after  their  catde 
at  pasture.  From  the  city  of  Kerman  to  this  descent 
the  cold  in  winter  is  so  great  that  you  can  scarcely  abide 
it,  even  with  a  great  quantity  of  clothing.^ 


Note  i. — Kerman  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  also  by  Ammianus  amongst  the 
cities  of  the  country  so  called  {Carmanta):  ^*  if  iter  quas  nitet  Carmana  omnium 
mater.**    (XXIII.  6.) 

M.  Pauthier*s  supposition  that  Sirjdn  was  in  Polo's  time  the  capital,  is  incorrect. 
(Sec  N.  et  E,  XIV.  208,  290.)  Our  Author's  Kermdn  is  the  city  still  so  called  ;  and 
its  proper  name  would  seem  to  have  been  A'mvdshir.  (See  Reittattd,  Mim.  sur  Vlnde^ 
171  ;  also  Sprenger  P.  and  R.  R.  77.)  According  to  Khanikoff  it  is  5535  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Kermin,  on  the  fall  of  the  Beni  Buya  Dynasty,  in  the  middle  of  the  nth  century, 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  who  retained  it  till  the  con- 
quests of  the  Kings  of  Khwarizm,  which  just  preceded  the  Mongol  invasion.  In 
1226  the  Amir  Bordk,  a  Kara  Khitaian,  who  was  governor  on  behalf  of  Jaldluddin  of 
Khwarizm,  became  independent  under  the  title  of  Kutlugh  Sultan.  [He  died  in  1234.] 
The  Mongols  allowed  this  family  to  retain  the  immediate  authority,  and  at  the  time 
when  Polo  returned  from  China  the  representative  of  the  house  was  a  lady  known  as 
the  Pddishah  Khdtun  [who  reigned  from  1291],  the  wife  successively  of  the  Ilkhans 
Abaka  and  Kaikhatu  ;  an  ambitious,  clever,  and  masterful  woman,  who  put  her  own 
brother  Siyui^tmish  to  death  as  a  rival,  and  was  herself,  after  the  decease  of  Kaikhatu, 
put  to  death  by  her  brother's  widow  and  daughter  [1294].  The  Dynasty  continued, 
nominally  at  least,  to  the  reign  of  the  Ilkhan  Khodabanda  (1304-13),  when  it  was 
extinguished.     [Sec  Major  Sykes*  Persia^  chaps,  v.  and  xxiii.] 

Kennin  was  a  Nestorian  see,  under  the  Metropolitan  of  Fars.  {Ilch.  passim  ;  fVei/, 
III.  454;  Lequien^  II.  1 256.) 

[  **  There  is  some  confusion  with  regard  to  the  names  of  Kermdn  both  as  a  town  and 
as  a  province  or  kingdom.  Wc  have  the  names  Kerman,  Kuwdshfr,  Bardshfr.  I 
shoald  say  the  original  name  of  the  whole  country  was  Kerman,  the  ancient  Kara* 
mania.  A  province  of  this  was  called  Kureh-i-Ardeshir,  which,  !)eing  contracted, 
became  Kuwishfr,  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  province  in  which  Ardeshfr  Bibekin,  the 
first  Sassanian  monarch,  resided.     A  part  of  Kureh-i- Ardeshfr  was  called  Bardshfr,  or 
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Bard-i-Ardeshfr,  now  occasionally  Bardsfr,  and  the  present  city  of  Kennin  ws 
situated  at  its  nurlh-eastem  corner.  This  town,  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  was  calkd 
Bardshfr.  On  a  coin  of  Qara  Arsldn  Beg,  King  of  Kermdn,  of  a.h.  462.  Mr. 
Stanley  I-ane  Poole  reads  Yawiashfr  instead  of  Bardshfr.  Of  Al  Idrfsfs  Yazdashir 
I  see  no  mention  in  histories;  Bardshfr  was  the  capital  and  the  place  where  mostol 
the  coins  were  struck.  Yazdashfr,  if  such  a  place  existed,  can  only  have  been  a  place 
of  small  importance.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  clerical  error  for  Bardshir  ;  without  diacritial 
points,  both  words  are  written  alike.  Later,  the  name  of  the-cily  became  Kennio, 
the  name  Bardshfr  reverting  to  the  district  lying  south-west  of  it,  with  its  prindpil 
place  Mashfz.  In  a  similar  manner  Masbfz  was  often,  and  is  so  now,  called 
Bardshfr.  Another  old  town  sometimes  confused  with  Bardshfr  was  Sfijan  01 
Shfrjdn,  once  more  important  than  Bardshfr  ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of 
Kcrman,  of  Bardshfr,  and  of  Sardsfr.  Its  name  now  exists  only  as  that  of  a  district, 
with  principal  place  S'afdaMd.  The  history  of  Kermdn,  'Agd-ul-'Ola,  plainly  says 
Bardshir  is  the  capital  of  Kerman,  and  from  the  description  of  Bardshir  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  having  l)ccn  the  present  town  Kermdn.  It  is  strange  that  Marco  Polo 
does  not  give  the  name  of  the  city.  In  Assemanni's  Bibliotheca  Orienialis  Kuwishfr 
and  Bardashir  arc  mentioned  as  separate  cities,  the  latter  being  probably  the  old 
Mashfz,  which  as  early  as  A-H.  582  (a.d.  1186)  is  spoken  of  in  the  History  of  Kermi» 
as  an  important  town.  The  Nestorian  bishop  of  the  province  Kerman,  who  stood 
under  the  Mctroiwlitan  of  Pars,  resided  at  Hormuz.'*  {Houtum-SchindUr,  Lc.  pa 
491-492.) 

There  does  not  seem  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  Bardashir  with  the  present  city 
of  Kerman.  (See  IVie  Cities  of  Kirm^n  in  the  time  of  Hamd- Allah  Musiawfi  aad 
Marco  Poloy  by  Guy  Ic  Strange,  Jour.  R.  As.  Soc.  April,  1901,  pp.  2S1,  29a) 
Ilamd-Allah  is  the  author  of  the  Cosmography  known  as  the  Nuzhat-al' KUlub  or 
**  Heart's  Delight."  (Cf.  Major  Sykes'  Persia,  chap,  xvi.,  and  the  Geographical  Journal 
for  February,  1902,  p.  166.) — II.  C.J 

NoTK  2. — A  MS.  treatise  on  precious  stones  cited  by  Ouseley  mentions  Shebavek 
in  Kerman  as  the  site  of  a  Tunjuoise  mine.  This  is  prol>ably  Shahr-i-Bahek,  about 
100  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Kerman,  and  not  far  from  Pdre%,  where  Abbott  tells  us 
there  is  a  mine  of  these  stones,  now  abandoned.  Goebel,  one  of  KhanikofTs  party, 
ft)und  a  deposit  of  turquoises  at  Taft,  near  Yezd.  {Ouseley* s  Travels^  I.  211  ;  J,  R. 
G.  S.  XXVI.  63-65;  Khan.  Mc'm.  203.) 

["The  province  Kcrman  is  still  rich  in  turquoises.  The  mines  of  Vixiz  or  Pircz 
are  at  Chenicn  -  i  -  mo  -  aspdn,  16  miles  from  Pdrlz  on  the  rood  to  BahnlmiMd 
(principal  place  of  Rafsinjdn),  and  opposite  the  village  or  garden  called  G6d-i-Ahmer. 
These  mines  were  worked  up  to  a  few  years  ago  ;  the  turquoises  were  of  a  pale  blue. 
Other  turcjuoiscs  are  found  in  the  present  Bardshfr  plain,  and  not  far  from  Mashfz,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Chehcl  tan  mountain,  opposite  a  hill  called  the  Bear  Hill  (tal-i-Khers). 
The  Shehr-i-Babek  turquoise  mines  are  at  the  small  village  Karik,  a  mile  from 
Medvar-i  -  Bdld,  10  miles  north  of  Shehr-i-Bdbek.  They  have  two  shafts,  one  of 
which  has  lately  been  closed  by  an  earthquake,  and  were  worked  up  to  about  twenty 
years  ago.  At  another  place,  12  miles  from  Shehr  -  i  -  Bdbek,  are  seven  old  shafts 
now  not  worked  for  a  long  period.  The  stones  of  these  mines  are  also  of  a  very  pale 
blue,  and  have  no  great  value."     {Houtum-Schindler,  I.e.  1881,  p.  491.) 

The  finest  turquoises  came  from  Khorasan  ;  the  mines  were  near  Maaden,  about 
48  miles  to  the  north  of  Nishapiir.  (Heyd,  Com.  du  Levant^  II.  p.  653;  Ritter, 
Erdk.  pp.  325-330-) 

It  is  noticeable  that  Polo  does  not  mention  indigo  at  Kerman. — H.  C] 

Note  3. — Edrisi  says  that  excellent  iron  was  produced  in  the  "cold  mountains" 
N.W.  of  Jiruft,  i.e.  somewhere  south  of  the  capital;  and  ihcjihdn  Numd^  or  Great 
Turkish  Geography,  that  the  steel  mines  of  Niriz,  on  the  borders  of  Kermin,  were 
famous.     These  are  also  spoken  of  by  Teixeira.     Major  St.  John  enables  me  to  in* 
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their  position,  in  the  hills  cast  of  Niriz.   {£dn'si,  vol.  i.  p.  430 ;  Hammer^  AUm. 
la  Pcrse^  p.   275 ;    Teixeira^  Relacioftes^  p.  378  ;   and  see  ^^ap  of  Itineraries, 
No.  II.) 

[  **  Marco  Polo's  steel  mines  are  probably  ihe  Parpa  iron  mines  on  the  road  from 
Kermin  to  Shfrdz,  called  even  to-day  M'adeni-fulad  (steel  mine) ;  they  are  not  worked 
BOW.  Old  Kerm^n  weapons,  daggers,  swords,  old  stirrups,  etc.,  made  of  steel,  are 
flcally  beautiful,   and   justify   Marco   Polo's  praise   of  them."     {Houium-Schindler^ 

Lc,  p.  491.)— n.  c] 

Ondaniqut  of  the  Geog.  Text,  Andaitu  of  Pauthier's,  Atidanicum  of  the  I^tin, 

is  an  expression  on  which  no  light  has  been  thrown  since  Ramusio's  time.     The 

latter  often  asked  the  Persian  merchants  who  visited  Venice,  and  they  all  agreed  in 

Slating  that  it  was  a  sort  of  steel  of  such  surpassing  value  and  excellence,  that  in  the 

days  of  yore  a  man  who  possessed  a  mirror,  or  sword,  of  Andanic  regarded  it  as  he 

would  some  precious  jewel.     This  seems  to  me  excellent  evidence,  and  to  give  the 

true  clue  to  the  meaning  of  Ondanique.     I  have  retained  the  latter  form  because  it 

points    most  distinctly  to   what  I   believe  to   be   the   real  word,    viz.   Ilundwdtiiy^ 

•*  Indian  Steel."  *    {^c^Johnson^s  Pets,  Diet,  and  De  Sacys  Chrestomathie  Arabe^  II. 

I4S.)     In  the    I'acabulisia  ArabicOy  of  about  a.d.   1200  (Florence,    1 871,  p.   211), 

Hundtiwdn  b  explained  by  Ensis.     Vtillers  explains  Nuudwdn  as  '*  anything  peculiar 

to  India,    especially  swords,"  and  quotes  from  Firdi'isi,  "  Khanjar-i-Hundwdn^^'  a 

hanger  of  Indian  steel. 

The  like  expression  appears  in  the  quotation  from  Edrisi  below  as  Hindiah^  and 
iband  its  way  into  Spanish  in  the  shapes  of  Alhinde^  Alfinde,  Alinde^  first  with  the 
meaning  of  steely  then  assuming,  that  of  steel  mirror^  and  finally  that  of  metallic  foil 
of  a  glass  mirror.  (See  Dozy  and  Engelmann^  2(1  ed.  pp.  144-145.)  Hint  or  Al-hint 
is  used  in  Berber  also  for  steel.    (Seey.  R,  A.  S.  IX.  255.) 

The  sword-blades  of  India  had  a  great  fame  over  the  East,  and  Indian  steel, 
according  to  esteemed  authorities,  continued  to  be  imported  into  Persia  till  days  quite 
recent.  Its  fame  goes  back  to  very  old  times.  Cte^ias  mentions  two  wonderful 
swords  of  such  material  that  he  got  from  the  king  of  Persia  and  his  mother.  It  is 
perhaps  the  fet-rum  candidinn  of  which  the  Malli  and  Oxydracae  sent  a  100  talents 
weight  as  a  present  to  Alexander.f  Indian  Iron  and  Steel  {aidrjpos  'Iv^u^s  Kal 
€T6fitafia)  are  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  as  imports  into  the  Abyssinian  ports. 
J^errum  Indiciim  apjiears  (at  lea^l  according  to  one  reading)  among  the  Oriental 
species  subject  to  duty  in  the  Law  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus  on  that  matter. 
Salmasius  notes  that  among  surviving  Greek  chemical  treatises  there  was  one  xepi 
fia^nii  ^IwdiKov  ffidrfpovy  '*  On  the  Temjx'ring  of  Indian  Steel."  Edrisi  says  on  this 
subject:  "The  Hindus  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
those  ingredients  along  with  which  it  is  fused  to  obtain  that  kind  of  soft  Iron  which 
is  usually  styled  /udian  Steel  {Wisviah).':^  They  also  have  workshops  wherein  are 
ibrged  the  most  famous  sabres  in  the  world.  ...  It  is  im{X)ssible  to  find  anything  to 
surpass  the  edge  that  you  get  from  Indian  Steel  [al-hadid  al-Hindt),'' 

Allusions  to  the  famous  swortl-blades  of  India  would  seem  to  be  frequent  in 
Arabic  literature.  Several  will  be  found  in  Hamasa's  collection  of  ancient  Arabic 
poems  translated  by  Freytag.  The  old  commentator  on  one  of  these  passages  says  : 
*•  Ut  of>timos  gladios  sigtiijicet  .  .  .  Indicos  esse  dixit ^^^  and  here  the  word  used  in 
the  original  is  Hundivdniyah.     In   Manger's  version  of  Aral»hah's  Life  of  Timur 


•  A  learned  friend  objects  to  Johnson's  Humiitulniy^^*  Indian  Steel,"  a>  loo  absolute  ;  some  word 
for  $t€€l  \x\r\%  wanted.  Kven  if  it  be  so,  I  observe  that  in  the  three  places  where  Polo  ust's  Ondanhjue 
(here,  ch.  xxi.,  and  ch.  xlii.),  the  phrase  is  always  ^^  steel  and  ondanique."  This  lo«As  as  if  hit 
mental  expression  were  I  Hldd-i-II Mnduuini^  rendered  by  an  idium  like  Virjjil's  poeula  et 
mmrwm. 

t  Kenrick  sugj^ests  that  the  '•biiRht  iron''  mentioned  by  Kzekiel  among  the  wares  of  T>Te  (ch. 
xxvit.  19)  can  hardly  have  been  anything  else  than  Indian  Steel,  because  named  with  cassia  and 
CMlstmus. 

X  IJterally  rendered  by  Mr  Redhouse  :  *'  1  he  Indians  do  well  the  combining  of  the  mixtures  of 
the  chemicals  with  whidi  the^  (smelt  and)  cast  the  soft  iron,  and  it  becomes  Indian  (steel),  being  re- 
ferred to  India  (io  this  expression)." 
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are  several  allusions  of  the  same  kind ;   one,  a  quotation  from  Antar^  recalls  the 
ferrttm  niihUJum  of  Curl  ins  : 

"  AIbi  (gladii)  Fnclici  meo  in  sanguine  abiuuntur.** 

\\\  the  iii.^turics,  cvenof  l!ic  Maliiunedaii  crmquest  of  India,  the  Hindu  infidels  vt 
sent  iojihannam  witli  **  the  well-watered  blade  of  the  Hindi  sword  "  ;  or  the  sword  is 
{KTsonificd  as  ''a  Hindu  of  gofxi  family."    Coming  down  to  later  days,  Chaidinsa}'^ 
i)f  the  steel  of  Persia  :  *'  I'hey  combine  it  with  Indian  steel,  which  is  more  tractable 
....  and  is  much  more  esteemed."    Dupre,  at  the  beginning  of  this  centun',  tells 
us  :  '*  I  use<i  to  U'lieve    ....  that  the  steel  for  the  f&nious  Persian  sabres  came  fririn 
certain  mines  in  Kliorasan.     But  according  to  all  the  information  I  have  obtained,  I 
can  assert  that  no  mine  of  steel  exists  in  that  province.     What  is  used  for  these  blades 
comes  in  the  shi}X!  of  disks  from  I^hore.''    Pottinger  names  f/dr/ among  the  inipoits 
into  Kerman  from  India.     Klphinstone  the  Accurate,  in  his  Caa^m/,  confirms  Duprc: 
*'  Indian  Steel  [in  Afghanistan]  is  most  prized  for  the  material ;  Imt  the  best  swords 
are  made  in  Persia  and  in  Syria;"  and  in  his  //is for}*  of  India,  he  repeats:  **The 
steel  of  India  vias  in  re<[uest  with  the  ancients  ;  it  is  celebrated  in  the  oldest  Persiai 
poem,  and  is  still  the  material  of  the  scimitars  of  Khorasan  and  Daroascns.**  * 

Klaproth,  in  his  ,-1sia  /^olyglcttay  gives  Andiin  as  the  Ossetish  and  Atutan  as  the 
Wotiak,  for  Steel.  Possil>Iy  these  are  essentially  the  same  with  Hundwdniy  and 
Alhiude^  pointing  to  India  as  the  oiiginal  source  of  supply.  [In  the  Si/tandar  NA?^ia^ 
e  Bard  (or  *'  Book  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  written  A.D.  I200,  by  Abu  Muhammad  bin 
Vusuf  bin  Mu,  Ayyid-i-Nizamu-'d-Din),  translated  by  Captain  H.  Wilberforce  Qaike 
(I^nd.,  i88r,  large  Svo),  steel  is  frequently  mentioned:  Canto  xix.  257,  p.  202;  xx. 
12,  p.  211  ;  xlv.  38,  p.  567  ;  Iviii.  32,  pp.  695,  42,  pp.  697,  62,  66,  pp.  699 ;  lix.  2% 
P-  703 —H.  C] 

Avicenna,  in  his  fifth  book  Df  Animd^  according  to  Roger  Bacon,  distinguishes 
three  very  diflerent  si)ecies  of  iron  :  **  ist.  Iron  which  is  good  for  striking  or  bearing 
heavy  strokes,  and  for  being  forged  by  hammer  and  fire,  but  not  for  catting-tool&  Of 
this  hamnieis  and  anvils  arc  made,  and  this  is  what  wc  commonly  call  Iron  simplj. 
2nd.  That  whiih  is  purer,  has  more  heat  in  it,  and  is  better  adapted  to  take  an  etlge 
and  to  form  cutiing-ttiols,  but  is  not  so  malleable,  viz.  Steel,  And  the  3rd  is  ilut 
which  is  called  Andena.  This  is  less  known  among  the  Latin  nations.  Its  special 
ciiaractcr  is  that  like  silver  it  is  malleable  and  ductile  under  a  very  low  degree  of  heat. 
In  other  proi)erties  it  is  intermediate  between  iron  and  steel."  (/r.  R,  Baeomis  Of<ri 
Incdiia^  1 859,  pp.  382-3S3.)  The  same  passage,  apparently,  of  Avicenna  is  quoted  by 
Vincent  of  Bcauvais,  but  with  considerable  differences.  (See  Speculum  /^aSurdit^ 
VH.  ch.  Hi.  Ix.,  and  S/>trn/.  l^Oitrinalc^  XV.  ch.  Ixiii.)  The  latter  author  writes 
Ah'Jt:na,  and  I  have  not  been  al.>lo  to  refer  to  Avicenna,  so  that  I  am  doubtful 
whether  iiis  Andt'na  is  the  same  term  w  ith  the  Amiaine  of  Pauthier  and  our  O/uUtmqw. 

The  popular  view,  at  lea^^l  in  the  Middle  Ages,  seems  to  have  regarded  Siee/ts* 
distinct  natural  species,  the  product  of  a  necessarily  different  ore,  from  iron  ;  and  some 
such  view  is,  I  siispj»t,  still  ct^nnnon  in  the  Kast.  An  old  Indian  officer  told  me  of  the 
reply  of  a  native  Irii-nd  to  whom  he  had  tried  to  explain  the  conversion  of  iron  into 
steel  — *'  What  I  Vou  uould  have  me  believe  that  if  I  put  an  ass  into  the  furnace  it 
will  come  forth  a  horse.''  And  Indian  .Steel  again  seems  to  have  been  rc|*arded  .is  a 
distinct  natural  species  from  ordinary  steel.  It  is  in  fact  made  by  a  peculiar  bal 
simple  prtKress,  by  which  the  iron  is  converted  dtn\//}'  into  cast-steel,  without  passii^i 
ihroujjh  any  intermediate  stage  analogi>us  to  that  of  bUster-stecL  When  specimens 
were  first  examined  in  Kngland,  chemists  concluded  that  the  steel  was  made  dirvct 
from  the  ore.     The  Ondaniqite  of  Marco  no  doubt  was  a  fine  steel  resembling  the 


*  In  Richardson* t  Pers.  D/y/.,  by  Johnson,  we  have  a  word  Rofiau^  Rokina  (and  other  fonv^ 
"The  finest  Indian  steel,  of  which  the  most  excellent  sword<  are  made ;  also  the  swords  nude  of  that 

Itcd." 


"  ^t  itbtzsa  nuintris  Ubarts  A  bt»U»  tt  An»idn»  monl  Tichtmrnt." 
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Indian  article.  {Mullet's  Ctesias^  p.  80 ;  Cur/tus,  IX.  24  ;  Mullet^ s  Geog,Gr,  Min.  I. 
262  ;  Digest.  Novum y  Lugd.  1 551,  Lib.  XXXIX.  Tit.  4  ;  Salmas,  Ex.  Flinian.  II. 
763  ;  Edrisi,  I.  65-66 ;  J.  R,  S,  A.  A.  387  seqq.  ;  Hamasae  Carmi$ia,  I.  526  ;  £//xW, 
II.  209,  39.;  ;  Reymld^s  Utbi^  p.  216.) 

N(/rE  4. — Paulus  Jovius  in  the  i6th  century  sajrs,  I  know  not  cm  what  authority, 
that  Kermin  was  then  celebrated  for  the  fine  temper  of  its  steel  in  scimitars  and  lance- 
points.  These  were  eagerly  bought  at  high  prices  by  the  Turks,  and  their  quality 
was  such  that  one  blow  of  a  Kermin  sabre  would  cleave  an  European  helmet  witboat 
turning  the  edge.  And  I  see  that  the  phrase,  *'  Kermdnf  blade  "  is  used  in  poetry  by 
Marco's  contemporary  Amfr  Khusru  of  Delhi.  (/*.  Jov.  Hist,  of  his  omn  TimCy  BIl 
XIV.  ;  Elliot,  III.  537.) 

There  is,  or  was  in  Pottinger's  time,  still  a  great  manufacture  of  ma/cAlotis  at 
Kerman  ;  but  rose-water,  shawls,  and  carpets  arc  tlie  staples  of  the  place  now.  Pdo 
says  nothing  that  points  to  shawl-making,  but  it  would  seem  from  Ediisi  that  some 
such  manufacture  already  existed  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Bamm.  It  is  possible 
that  the  *' hangings"  spoken  of  by  Polo  may  refer  to  the  carpets.  I  have  seen  a 
genuine  Kermdn  carpet  in  the  house  of  my  friend,  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  It  is  of  very  short 
pile,  very  even  and  dense ;  the  design,  a  combination  of  vases,  birds,  and  flonl 
tracery,  closely  resembling  the  illuminated  frontispiece  of  some  Persian  MSS. 

The  shawls  are  inferior  to  those  of  Kashmir  in  exquisite  softness,  but  scarcely  in 
delicacy  of  texture  and  beauty  of  design.  In  1850,  their  highest  quality  did  not  exceed 
30  tomans  (14/.)  in  price.  About  2200  looms  were  employed  on  the  fabric.  A  good 
deal  of  Kerman  wool  called  Kurk,  goes  vid  Bandar  Abbdsi  and  Karachi  to  Amritsar, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  genuine  Tibetan  wool  in  the  shawl  manufacture.  Sevenl 
of  the  articles  named  in  the  text,  including /ar^Ax  ("  cortines")  are  woven  in  shawl- 
fabric.  I  scarcely  think,  however,  that  Marco  would  have  confounded  woven  shawl 
with  needle  embroidery.  And  Mr.  Khanikoff  states  that  the  silk  embroidery,  of  which 
Marco  speaks,  is  still  performed  with  great  skill  and  beauty  at  Kerman.  Our  cot 
illustrates  the  textures  figured  with  animals,  already  noticed  at  p.  66. 

The  Guebers  were  numerous  here  at  the  end  of  last  century,  but  they  are  rapidly 
disiippearing  now.  The  Musulman  of  Kerman  is,  according  to  Khanikoff,  an 
epicurean  gentleman,  and  even  in  regard  to  wine,  which  is  strong  and  plentiful,  his 
divines  are  liberal.  **  In  other  parts  of  Persia  you  find  the  scribblings  on  the  walls  of 
Serais  to  consist  of  philosophical  axioms,  texts  from  the  Koran,  or  abuse  of  local 
authorities.  From  Kermdn  to  Yczd  you  find  only  rhymes  in  praise  of  fair  ladies  or 
goo<l  wine." 

{Pottinger'^  Travels ;  Khanik.  Mt*m.  iS6se(/^.,  znd  Abtiee,  p.  21  ;  Major  SmitKi 
Report;  Abboifs  MS.  Report  in  V.  O.  ;  Notes  by  Major  O.  St,  John,  R.E.) 

Note  5.— Parc^  is  famous  for  its  falcons  still,  and  so  are  the  districts  of  Aktar  and 
Sirjdn.  Both  Mr.  Abbott  and  Major  Smith  were  entertained  with  hawking  by  Persian 
hosts  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  late  Sir  O.  St.  John  identifies  the  bird  described  as 
the  Shdhln  (Falco  Peregrinator)^  one  variety  of  which,  the  Fdrsi,  is  abundant  in  the 
higher  mountains  of  S.  Persia.  It  is  now  little  used  in  that  region,  the  Terldn  or 
goshawk  being  most  valued,  but  a  few  arc  caught  and  sent  for  sale  to  the  Arabs  of 
Oman.     (/.  A*.  U.  S.  XXW  50,  63,  and  Major  St,  John* s  Notes.) 

[  •*  The  fine  falcons,  *  with  red  breasts  and  swift  of  flight,'  come  from  Pirfz.  They 
are,  however,  very  scarce,  two  or  three  only  being  caught  every  year.  A  well-trained 
Pdrfz  falcon  costs  from  30  to  50  tomans  (12/.  to  20/.),  as  much  as  a  good  horse." 
{Houtum-SihimiUrf  l.c,  p.  491.)  Major  Sykes,  Persia,  ch.  xxiii.,  writes:  "Marco 
Polo  was  evidently  a  keen  sportsman,  and  his  description  of  the  Shdhin,  as  it  is 
termed,  cannot  be  improved  upon."  Major  Sykes  has  a  list  given  him  by  a  Khin  of 
seven  hawks  of  the  province,  all  black  and  white,  except  the  Shdhin,  whic^  has  yellow 
eyes,  and  is  the  third  in  the  order  of  size.  — II.  C] 

Note  6. — We  defer  geographical  remarks  till  the  traveller  reaches  Hormuz, 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 

Jf   the   CiTV  OF  Camadi  and    its   Ruins;    also  touching    the 

Carauna  Robbers. 

\fter  you  have  ridden  down  hill  those  two  days,  you  find 
fourself  in  a  vast  plain,  and  at  the  beginning  thereof  there 
s  a  city  called  Camadi,  which  formerly  was  a  great  and 
loble  place,  but  now  is  of  little  consequence,  for  the 
Tartars  in  their  incursions  have  several  times  ravaged  it. 
The  plain  whereof  I  speak  is  a  very  hot  region  ;  and 
the  province  that  we  now  enter  is  called  Reobakles. 

The  fruits  of  the  country  are  dates,  pistachioes,  and 
apples  of  Paradise,  with  others  of  the  like  not  found  in 
our  cold  climate.  [There  are  vast  numbers  of  turtle- 
doves, attracted  by  the  abundance  of  fruits,  but  the 
Saracens  never  take  them,  for  they  hold  them  in 
abomination.]  And  on  this  plain  there  is  a  kind  of  bird 
called  francolin,  but  different  from  the  francolin  of  other 
countries,  for  their  colour  is  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white,  and  the  feet  and  beak  are  vermilion  colour.^ 

The  beasts  also  are  peculiar;  and  first  I  will  tell  you 
of  their  oxen.  These  are  very  large,  and  all  over  white 
as  snow ;  the  hair  is  very  short  and  smooth,  which  is 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  country.  71ie  horns  are  short 
and  thick,  not  sharp  in  the  point ;  and  between  the 
shoulders  they  have  a  round  hump  some  two  palms  high. 
There  are  no  handsomer  creatures  in  the  world.  And 
when  they  have  to  be  loaded,  they  kneel  like  the  camel ; 
once  the  load  is  adjusted,  they  rise.  Their  load  is  a 
heavy  one,  for  they  are  very  strong  animals.  Then 
there  are  sheep  here  as  big  as  asses  ;  and  their  tails  are 
so  large  and  fat,  that  one  tail  shall  weigh  some  30  lbs. 
They  are  fine  fat  beasts,  and  afford  capital  mutton.^ 
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In  this  plain  there  are  a  number  of  villages  and 
towns  which  have  lofty  walls  of  mud,  made  as  a  defence 
against  the  banditti,'  who  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
called  Caraonas.  This  name  is  given  them  because 
they  are  the  sons  of  Indian  mothers  by  Tartar  fathers. 
And  you  must  know  that  when  these  Caraonas  wish  to 
make  a  plundering  incursion,  they  have  certain  devilish 
enchantments  whereby  they  do  bring  darkness  over  the 
face  of  day,  insomuch  that  you  can  scarcely  discern  your 
comrade  riding  beside  you ;  and  this  darkness  they  will 
cause  to  extend  over  a  space  of  seven  days*  journey. 
They  know  the  country  thoroughly,  and  ride  abreast, 
keeping  near  one  another,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  at  other  times  more  or  fewer.  In  this  way  they 
extend  across  the  whole  plain  that  they  are  going  to 
harry,  and  catch  every  living  thing  that  is  found  outside 
of  the  towns  and  villages  ;  man,  woman,  or  beast,  nothing 
can  escape  them  !  The  old  men  whom  they  take  in  this 
way  they  butcher  ;  the  young  men  and  the  women  they 
sell  for  slaves  in  other  countries ;  thus  the  whole  land  is 
ruined,  and  has  become  well-nigh  a  desert. 

The  King  of  these  scoundrels  is  called  Nogodar. 
This  Nogodar  had  gone  to  the  Court  of  Chagatai,  who 
was  own  brother  to  the  Great  Kaan,  with  some  10,000 
horsemen  of  his,  and  abode  with  him ;  for  Chagatai  was 
his  uncle.  And  whilst  there  this  Nogodar  devised  a 
most  audacious  enterprise,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was. 
He  left  his  uncle  who  was  then  in  Greater  Armenia,  and 
fled  with  a  great  body  of  horsemen,  cruel  unscrupulous 
fellows,  first  through  Badasiian,  and  then  through 
another  province  called  Pashai-Dir,  and  then  through 
another  called  Ariora-Kesiiemur.  There  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  people  and  of  his  horses,  for  the 
roads  were  very  narrow  and  perilous.  And  when  he  had 
conquered  all  those  provinces,  he  entered  India  at  the 
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extremity  of  a  province  called  Dalivar.  He  established 
himself  in  that  city  and  government,  which  he  took  from 
the  King  of  the  country,  Asedin  Soldan  by  name,  a 
man  of  great  power  and  wealth.  And  there  abideth 
Nogodar  with  his  army,  afraid  of  nobody,  and  waging 
urar  with  all  the  Tartars  in  his  neighbourhood.* 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  of  those  scoundrels  and 
their  history,  I  must  add  the  fact  that  Messer  Marco 
[limself  was  all  but  caught  by  their  bands  in  such  a 
darkness  as  that  I  have  told  you  of;  but,  as  it  pleased 
God,  he  got  off  and  threw  himself  into  a  village  that  was 
hard  by,  called  Conosalmi.  Howbeit  he  lost  his  whole 
company  except  seven  persons  who  escaped  along  with 
him.  The  rest  were  caught,  and  some  of  them  sold, 
some  put  to  death. '^ 


NOTB  I. — Kamusio  has  **  Adam's  apple  '*  for  apples  of  Paradise.  Tliis  was  some 
kind  of  Citrus,  though  Lindley  thinks  it  impossible  to  say  precisely  what.  According 
to  Jacques  de  Vitry  it  was  a  beautiful  fruit  of  the  Citron  kind,  in  which  the  bite  of 
Inunan  teeth  was  plainly  discernible.  (Note  to  Vulgar  Errors ,  II.  211  ;  Bongars,  I. 
1099.)  Mr.  Abbott  speaks  of  this  tract  as  "  the  districts  (of  Kermdn)  lying  towards  the 
South,  which  are  termed  the  Ghermseer  or  Hot  Region,  where  the  temperature  of 
winter  resembles  that  of  a  charming  spring,  and  where  the  palm,  orange,  and  lemon- 
tree  flourish.*'     {MS.  Report;  see  also/.  R.  G.  S.  XXV.  56.) 

["Marco  Polo*s  apples  of  Paradise  are  more  probably  the  fruits  of  the  Konar  tree. 
There  are  no  plantains  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Turtle  doves,  now  as  then,  are 
plentiful,  and  as  they  are  seldom  shot,  and  are  said  by  the  people  to  be  unwholesome  food, 
we  am  understand  Marco  Polo's  saying  that  the  people  do  not  eat  them."  {Houtum- 
SckindUr,  I.e.  pp.  492-493.)— II.  C] 

The  Francolin  here  spoken  of  is,  as  Major  Smith  tells  mc,  the  Darrdj  of  the 
Persians,  the  Black  Partridge  of  English  sportsmen,  sometimes  called  the  Red-legged 
Francolin.  The  Darraj  is  found  in  some  patls  of  Egypt,  where  its  peculiar  call  is 
interpreted  by  the  peasantry  into  certain  Arabic  words,  meaning  "  Sweet  arc  the 
oom-ears !  Praised  be  the  Lord  ! "  In  India,  Babcr  tells  us,  the  call  of  the  IJlack 
Pirtridge  was  (less  piously)  rendered  ^^ Shir  ddram  sha/crak"  "I've  got  milk  and 
sugar  !"  The  bird  seems  to  be  the  iiTra'yas  of  Athcnneus,  a  fowl  "  speckled  like  the 
partridge,  but  larger,"  found  in  Egypt  and  Lydia.  The  Greek  version  of  its  cry  is 
the  best  of  all :  '*  T/)if  roif  /raKoi'/ryotf  xaica  "  ("  Threefold  ills  to  the  ill-doers  !  ").  This 
is  really  like  the  call  of  the  black  partridge  in  India  as  I  recollect  it.  [Tetrao 
francolinus. — H.  C] 

{CkrestomcUhie  Arabe,  II.  295  ;  Baber,  320;   Yongcs  At  ken.  IX.  39.) 

Note  2. — Abbott  mentions  the  humped  (though  small)  oxen  in  this  part  of  Persia, 
and  that  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts  they  are  taught  to  kneel  to  receive  the 
load,  an  accomplishment  which  seems  to  have  struck  Mas'udi  (III.  27),  who  says  he 
taw  it  exhibited  by  oxen  at  Kai  (near  modern  Tehran).  The  Afn  Akbari  also 
■scribes  it  to  a  very  fine  breed  in  Bengal.     The  whimsical  name  Zebu,  given  to  the 
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humped  or  Indian  ox  in  boolu  of  Zoology,  »u  l>k«n  by  BuObn  from  the  nhibilcM 
iif  such  >  beosl  u  a,  Krench  Fair,  who  probabljr  invenled  il.  Thai  [he  hiuoptd 
breeds  of  oxen  eiitied  in  thii  part  of  Asia  in  ancient  limes  is  sbown  by  Kulpiurts  it 
Kouyonjik.    (See  cut  beluu . ) 

A  letter  from  .Aj.'asui,  prinlci]  In  the  PrOC  As.  Soc  Bcneal  (1865).  icfen  I 
"zebus,"  and  calls  the  specin  a  small  one.  There  is  no  wild  '*iebu,'' and  a 
the  breeds  aie  of  enormous  siie. 

[  "  While  oxen,  with  shmi  thick  horns  and  a  round  hnmp  belwem  the  shooldcn 
are  now  very  rare  between  Kennin  and  Bender  'Abbds.  They  aie.  humeier,  still  to 
Ik  found  luwacds  Belucbislan  and  Mckrdn,  and  Ihcy  kneel  (o  be  loaded  like  cunds 
The  hheep  which  I  saw  had  fine  large  tails;  I  did  rrac,  hovevei,  hau  of  anyhaTing« 
high  a  weight  as  Ihirly  pounds."    f^HoutuiK-Sihindltr,  I.e.  p,  493,)— H.  C.] 

The  fat-tailed  sheep  is  well  known  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  part  of  Africa.  It  b 
menlioned  by  Clesias,  and  liy  /Elian,  who  ia)-s  the  thepherds  nsed  to  cxtnct  ikc 
■allow  from  the  live  animal,  sewing  up  the  lail  again  ;  exactly  the  same  stocy  ii  luU 
by  the  Chinese  Pliny,  MaTwan-lin.  Marco'sstalementiasto  size  do  not  sacpmtlica 
of  the  adniitaUlc  Kiimpfer  :  "  In  size  they  so  much  surpass  the  common  sheep  ttnl  il 
n  not  unusual  to  see  ihem  as  lalt  as  a  donkey,  whilst  all  arc  much  more  than  three 
feet ;  and  as  to  the  tail  I  shall  nut  exceed  the  truth,  though  I  may  exceed  belief,  if  I 
:>ay  that  it  sometimes  reaches  4O  lbs.  in  weight."  Captain  Hulton  was  a.«nnd  t 
Afiihan  sheep-master  that  tails  had  occurred  in  hb  flocks  weighing  la  Tabiii  m 
iiliwaids  of  76  lbs.  J  The  Afghans  ose  Ihe  fal  as  an  aperient,  swallowing  a  diise  of  4 
t<j  6  Ibi!    Captain  Iluttun's  friend  testified  ihal  trucks  to  bear  the  sheep-taib  woe 
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MNiieimies  uscil  umoni;  ihe  Taimuiiis  (iio.ih  of  I  lerat).     This  may  help  to  locale  ihM 
ancient  and  slippery  sloiy.    J.B,afal  Itarliani  says  he  had  seen  Ihe  thii^,  but  is  Tt 
a!  to  placi'.     (.-hliaHNal.  .hi.   III.   3,   IV.   3a;  .■4mMH.   Exetitae ;  Ftrrier   H'o( 
Aft-hans,  p.  294  ;  /.  .J.  -V-  H.  -W.  160. )  '  '  " 

[  Rabelais  i,iiys  (Bk.  I.  eh.  xvi.J:  ''Si  du  11:  vou.s  cfraerveillez,  cfmervcilla  vow 
d  advamafc  dc  la  (,ueuu  dcs  Iwliers  de  la  Hcyibie,  .|ui  jxisait  plus  dc  trcnte  livresi 
el  des  nioulons  dc  .Surie,  eM(uels  fault  [si  Tciiaud.  diet  vray)  affuiter  une  charretle  u 
cul,  |>out  la  pi>r1cr  lant  .lu'ellu  est  U.ni;ue  el  pi'sanle."  (See  G.  Capus,  A  travm  U  nj. 
Jc  Tanifi-lan,  pp.  21-23,  •>"  H"-"  fat  sheep.)— II.  C] 

NitiK    3.— The    word    rendetnl    hamlilli  is   in    I'aulhier   Carani, 
Carauiui,    in    the    Lalin    "uBCaiaris   ,1    /tiu/nni/rinii."      The    last    i 
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standing  for   th«  old   Italian   Sihrrani\   bandits.      (S«e   Cjikay^   p.    2S7, 


0 

NOTB  4. — ^This  is  a  knottj-  siil>ject,  and  needs  a  long  note. 

The  Karaunahs  are  mentioned  often  in  the  histories  of  the  Mongol  regime  in 
fiist  as  a  Mongol  tribe  forming  a  Tuman^  i.e,  a  di\'ision  or  corps  of  lo.ocx) 
in  the  Mongol  army  (and  I  saspect  it  was  the  phra5«  the  Tuman  of  the  Karauttais  in 
Mmrco's  mind  that  suggested  his  repeated  ose  of  the  number  10,000  in  speaking  of 
Aem) ;  and  afterwards  as  daring  and  savage  freebooters,  scouring  the  Persian 
|K«mnces,  and  having  their  headquarters  on  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Persia.  They 
described  as  ha\'ing  had  their  original  seats  on  the  mountains  north  of  the 
rail  near  Karaunjidunox  Khidun;  and  their  special  accomplishment  in  war 
the  use  of  Naphtha  Fire.  Rashiduddin  mentions  the  Kardnui  as  a  branch  of 
Ibe  great  Mongol  tribe  of  the  Kungurats,  who  certainly  ha  i  their  seat  in  the  vicinity 
■uned,  so  these  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Karaunahs.  The  same  author 
Hjs  that  the  Tuman  of  the  Karaunahs  formed  the  Inju  ax  ptculium  of  Arghun  Khan. 

Wassaf  calls  them  "  a  kind  of  goblins  rather  than  human  beings,  the  most  daring  of 
fell  the  Mongols"  ;  and  Mirkhond  speaks  in  like  terms. 

Dr.  Bird  of  Bombay,  in  discussing  some  of  the  Indo-Scythic  coins  which  bear  the 
word  KoroKo  attached  to  the  prince's  name,  asserts  this  to  stand  for  the  name  of  the 
Karaanah,  *'  who  were  a  Gracco-Indo-Sc}thic  tribe  of  robbers  in  the  Punjab,  who  are 
BBeotioned  by  Marco  Polo,"  a  somewhat  hasty  conclusion  which  Pauthier  adopts. 
rbere  is,  Quatrem^e  observes,  no  mention  of  the  Karaunahs  before  the  Mongol 
invasion,  and  this  he  regards  as  the  great  obstacle  to  any  supposition  of  their  having 
been  a  people  previously  settled  in  Persia.  Reiske,  indeed,  with  no  reference  to  the 
present  subject,  quotes  a  passage  from  Hamza  of  Ispahan,  a  writer  of  the  loth  centurj-, 
in  which  mention  b  made  of  certain  troops  called  A'ardunahs.  But  it  s«ems  certain 
that  in  this  and  other  like  cases  the  real  reading  was  A'azdwimah,  people  of  Kazvin. 
[Sec  Kehkes  Constant.  Porphyrog.  Bonn.  ed.  II.  674;  Gottwaidfs  Hamza  Ispahanensis^ 
pu  161  ;  and  Quatremkre  xnj,  A.  ser.  V.  torn.  xv.  173.)  Ibn  Rituta  only  once  men- 
tions the  name,  saying  that  Tughlak  Shih  of  Dehli  was  ''one  of  those  Turks  calleil 
^ardunas  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  between  Sind  and  Turkestan."  Hammer  has 
digested  the  derivation  of  the  word  Carbine  from  Kardwinah  (as  he  writes),  and  a 
ink  in  such  an  etymology  is  perhaps  furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  the  i6th  century  the 
irord  Carbine  was  used  for  some  kind  of  irregular  horseman. 

{JJold.  Horde y  214;  Hch.  I.  17,  344,  etc.  ;  Erdmann,  168,  199,  etc.  ;  /.  A.  5., 
B.  X.  96;  ^.  iV.  130;  Not.  et  Ext.  XIV.  282;  /.  B.  III.  201  ;  Ed.  Wcbbe,  his 
TravaileSy  p.  17,  159a     Reprinted  1868.) 

As  regards  the  account  given  by  Marco  of  the  origin  of  the  Caraonas,  it  seems 
ilmost  necessarily  a  mistaken  one.  As  Khanikoff  remarks,  he  might  have  confounded 
hem  with  the  Biluchis,  whose  Turanian  aspect  (at  least  as  regards  the  Brahuis)  shows 
i  ktrong  infusion  of  Turki  blood,  and  who  might  be  rudely  described  as  a  cross  betueen 
Tartars  and  Indians.  It  is  indeed  an  odd  fact  that  the  word  Kardni  (vulgo  Cranny) 
'%  commonly  applied  in  India  at  this  day  to  the  mixed  race  sprung  from  Eurojiean 
Gtthers  and  Native  mothers,  and  this  might  be  cited  in  corroboration  of  Marsden's 
reference  to  the  Sanskrit  Karana^  but  I  suspect  the  coincidence  arises  in  another  way. 
Karana  is  the  name  applied  to  a  particular  class  of  niixt  1)1o<k1,  whose  special  occupa- 
tion was  writing  and  accounts.  But  the  prior  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been 
'•clever,  skilled,"  and  hence  a  writer  or  scril)c.  In  this  sense  we  find  Aart/m  applied 
in  Ibn  Batuta's  day  to  a  ship's  clerk,  and  it  is  used  in  tiie  same  sense  in  the  Ain  Akbari. 
Clerkship  is  also  the  pre<iominant  (xrrupatitm  of  the  P^ast-Indians,  and  hence  the  term 
Karini  b  applied  to  them  from  their  business,  and  not  from  their  mixt  blood.  We 
ihall  «ee  hereafter  that  th<  ic  is  a  Tartar  term  Ari^htiny  applied  to  fair  children  bom  of 
I  Mongol  mother  and  white  father  ;  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  correlative 
vord  like  Kardun  (from  Kard^  black)  applied  to  dark  children  bom  of  Mongol  father 
md  black  mother,  and  that  this  led  Marco  to  a  false  theory. 
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[Major  Sykes  {Ptnia)  devMM  a  thupler  (iiiv.)  lo  Tie  Kanvdn  Exf*£iin  a 
which  he  sayn ;    "  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Kirwinis  are  the  Caraonas  of  \ 
\'o\a!    They  are  dislinct  from  the  surrounding  Baluchis,  and  pay  no  tribnie."— H.C] 

I  j:i  us  turn  now  lo  Ihe  name  of  Nogodar.  Contemporaneously  with  the  Kani 
we  have  fiei|nenl  mention  of  predatory  bands  known  as  JVig^dans.  who  seem 
distinguished  from  the  Karaunahs,  but  had  a  like  character  for  liuculence.  Thoi 
hcadijuartcrs  were  alKiut  Sijistin,  and  Qualremcre  seems  disposed  lo  look  upon  then 
as  a  tribe  indigenous  in  that  quarler.     Hammer  says  they  were  originally  the  troops  d 


Tiincc  Nigudar,  grandson  of  Ch;ighalai,  and  that  they  were  a  Tibbie  of  all  sorts. 
Mongols,  Tuikmnns,  Kurds,  Shills,  and  what  nut.  We  hear  of  their  revolts  lad 
disorders  down  lo  1319,  under  which  date  Mirkhond  says  thai  there  had  been  oDt 
and-twenty  fights  with  iheni  in  Four  years.  Again  we  hear  of  them  in  13)6  abort 
Herat,  whilst  in  Baber's  time  Ihcy  turn  up  as  Nuidan,  fairly  established  as  tribes  i» 
the  mountainous  tracts  of  Karniid  ancl  Uliur,  west  of  Kabul,  and  coupled  with  the 
Ilazaras,  who  still  survive  Imth  in  name  and  character.  "  Among  both,"  $ayx  B 
"  there  are  some  who  speak  the  Mongcil  language,"  Hazdras  and  Tatdaris  (read 
Uiikdarit)  again  occur  coupled  in  Ihe  Ihslo'y  ef  Shid.  (Sec  EUiol,  I.  303-3C4.I 
[On  the  slniBBlt  against  Timur  iif  Tnunien,  vcltran  chief  of  the  Nikoudrians  ( 1383.8(1. 
see  Major  David  I'rice's  Mahomaiiniaii  Uislory,  London,  1811,  1*01.  iii.  pp.  47.4^ 
H.  C.  ]  In  maps  of  the  17th  century,  as  of  Hondius  and  Blacuw,  we  lind  the  nt 
lains  north  of  Kabul  termed  Nethdarizari,  in  which  we  cannot  miss  the  combini 
Nigudar.Haiirah.  whenccsoever  it  was  got.     The  Haiiras  are  eminently  Mongol  in 
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mtnre  to  this  day,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  or  some  part  cf  them  are  the 
OKcndants  of  the  Karaanahs  or  the  Nigudaris,  or  of  both,  and  that  the  origination  of 
be  bonds  so  called,  from  the  scum  of  the  Mongol  inundation,  is  thus  in  degree  cx»n- 
Bmcd.  The  Haziras  generally  are  said  to  speak  an  old  dialect  of  Persian.  But  one 
libe  in  Western  Afghanistan  retains  both  the  name  of  Mor^gols  and  a  language  of 
ridch  six-sevenths  -judging  from  a  vocabulary'  published  by  Major  Leech)  appear  to 
be  Mongol.  Leech  says,  too,  that  the  Hazaras  generally  are  termed  Mo^aSj  by  the 
ShilMis.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Abu'l  FazI,  uho  also  mentions  the  Nukdaris 
mong  the  nomad  tribes  of  Kabul,  says  the  I  lazaras  were  the  remains  of  the  Chaghataian 
inny  which  Mangu  Kaan  sent  to  the  aid  of  Hulaku,  under  the  command  of  Nigudar 
OghUn.  {AW.  et  Ext.  XIV.  284;  /.V4.  I.  2S4.  300,  etc.;  Baber,  134,  136,  140; 
/L  As,  Ut.  IV.  tom.  ir.  98  ;  Avftn  Akbery,  II.  192-193.) 

So  far,  excepting  as  to  the  doubtful  pjint  of  the  relation  between  Karaunahs  and 
Nigudaris,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  former,  we  have  a  general  accordance  with 
Piolo*s  representations.  But  it  is  not  very  eas)*  to  identify  with  certainty  the  inroad 
OQ  India  to  which  he  alludes,  or  the  person  intended  by  Ne^j^odar,  nephew  of 
Chaghatai.  It  seems  as  if  two  persons  of  that  name  had  each  contributed  something 
to  Marco's  history. 

We  find  in  Hammer  and  D'Ohsson  that  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war 
between  Barka  Khan  and  Hulaku  in  1262  (see  above,  Proh^gy  ch.  ii.)  was  the 
fiolent  end  that  had  be^len  three  princes  of  the  House  of  Juji,  who  had  accompanied 
Ilolaka  to  Persia  in  command  of  the  contingent  of  that  House.  When  war  actually 
broke  out,  the  contingent  made  their  escape  from  Persia.  One  party  gained  Kipchak 
by  way  of  Derbend  ;  another,  in  greater  force,  led  by  Nigudar  and  Onguja,  escaped 
to  Khorasan,  pursued  by  the  troops  of  Hulaku,  and  thence  eastward,  where  they 
upon  Ghazni  and  other  districts  bordering  on  India. 

But  again  ;  Nigudar  Aghul,  or  Oghlan,  son  of  (the  younger)  Juji,  son  of  Chai^hataiy 
the  leader  of  the  Chaghataian  contingent  in  Hulaku's  expedition,  and  was  still 
tttached  to  the  Mongol-Persian  army  in  1269,  when  Borrak  Khan,  of  the  Hous>e  of 
Chaghatai,  was  meditating  war  against  his  kinsman,  Abaka  of  Persia.  Borrak  sent  to 
the  latter  an  ambassador,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  secret  message  to  Prince  Nigudar, 
begging  him  not  to  serve  against  the  head  of  his  own  House.  Nigudar,  upon  this, 
made  a  pretext  of  retiring  to  his  own  headquarters  in  Gt'or<^\iy  hoping  to  reach 
Borrak's  camp  by  way  of  Derbend.  He  was,  however,  intercepted,  and  lost  many  of 
his  people.  With  1000  horse  he  took  refuge  in  Georgia,  but  was  refused  an  asylum, 
and  was  eventually  captured  by  Abaka's  commander  on  that  frontier.  His  otl'icers 
irere  executed,  his  troops  dispersed  among  Abaka's  army,  and  his  own  life  spared 
under  surveillance.  I  find  no  more  about  him.  In  1278  Hammer  speaks  of  him  as 
lead,  and  of  the  Nigudarian  bands  as  having  been  formed  out  of  his  troops.  But 
ftutbority  is  not  given. 

The  second  Nigudar  is  evidently  the  one  to  whom  Abu'l  Fazl  alludes.  Khanikoff 
iMumes  that  the  Nigudar  >\ho  went  off  towards  India  about  1260  (he  puts  the  date 
sarlier)  was  Nigudar,  the  grandson  of  Chaghatai,  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  second 
ijboxy  just  quoted. 

In  the  former  story  we  have  bands  under  Nigudar  gomg  off  by  Ghazni,  attd  con- 
mering  country  on  the  Indian  frontier.  In  the  latter  wc  have  Xi^itdar^  a  descendant 
if  Chaghataif  trying  to  escape  from  his  camp  en  the  frontier  cf  Great  Armenia. 
^Opposing  the  Persian  historians  to  be  correct,  it  looks  as  if  Marco  had  rolled  two 
tofies  into  one. 

Some  other  passages  may  be  cited  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject.  A 
Juonicle  of  Herat,  translated  by  liarbier  de  Mcynard,  >ays,  under  1298  :  **The  King 
Fakhruddin  (of  Herat)  had  the  imprudence  to  authorise  ihe  Amir  Xii;iidar  to  establish 
limself  in  a  quarter  of  the  city,  with  300  adventurers  from  'Irak.  This  little  troop 
Bade  frequent  raids  in  Kuhistan,  Sijistan,  Farrah,  etc.,  spreading  terror.  Khoda- 
MUida,  at  the  request  of  his  brother  (ihazan  Khan,  came  from  Mazanderan  to  demand 
lie    immediate    surrender   of   these   brigands,"   etc.      And   in    the  account  of  the 
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ticincmlous  foniy  of  the  Chaghataian  Prince  Kotlogh  Shab,  on  the  east  and  south  of 
Torsi:!  ii)  12^)9,  \\r.  find  une  uf  his  captains  called  Nigudar  Bahadur.  {.Gold,  Hcrits 
146,  157,  164;  irohsion,  IV.  378  sfqq,^  433  seqq.^  513  seqq,;  JUh.  I.  216,  261, 
2S4  ;  II.  104  ;  /.  A.  ser.  V.  torn.  xvii.  455-456,  507  ;  Khan.  Notice,  31.) 

As  regards  the  route  taken  by  Prince  Nogodar  in  his  incursion  into  India,  we  hive 
no  dift'icuhy  with  IUdakhshan.  Pasha i-Dir  is  a  copulate  name  ;  the  former 
part,  as  wc  shall  sec  reason  to  believe  hereafter,  representing  the  country  between  the 
Hindu  Rush  and  the  Kabul  River  (see  infra^  ch.  xxx.);  the  latter  (as  Pautbief 
already  lus  |x>intcd  out),  DiR,  the  chief  town  of  Panjkora,  in  the  hill  country  north 
of  Peshawar.  In  Ariora-Keshemur  the  first  portion  only  is  perplexing.  I  will 
mention  the  most  probable  of  the  solutions  that  have  occurred  to  me,  and  a  second, 
due  to  that  eminent  archaeologist,  General  A.  Cunningham,  (i)  Ariora  may  be  sooie 
corrupt  or  .Monj^ul  form  of  Aryavartta^  a  sacred  name  applied  to  the  Holy  I  Jinds  of 
Indian  Buddhism,  of  which  KxLshmir  was  eminently  one  to  the  Northern  Buddhists. 
Oron,  in  Mongol,  is  a  Region  or  Realm,  and  may  have  taken  the  place  of  Vartte^ 
giving  Aryoron  or  Ariora.  (2)  **  Ariora^^^  General  Cunningham  writes,  •*  I  take  lobe 
the  Harhaura  of  Sanscrit — i.e,  the  Western  Panj^b.  Harhaura  was  the  North- 
western Division  of  the  Nava-Khaftda,  or  Nine  Divisions  of  Ancient  India.  It  is 
mentioned  Ixrlwecn  Sindhn-Sauvira  in  the  west  {i.e.  Sind),  and  Aftidra  in  the  north 
{i.e.  the  Eastern  Panjib,  which  is  still  called  Madar-Des).  The  name  of  Ilarliann 
is,  I  think,  preserved  in  the  Haro  River.  Now,  the  Sind-Sagor  Doab  formed  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Kashmir,  and  the  joint  names,  like  those  of  Sindhu-Sau\in, 
descrilxr  only  one  Slate."  The  names  of  the  Nine  Divisions  in  question  are  given  by 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  Varaha  Mihira,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century,  and  are  repeated  by  Al  Biruni.  (See  Reinaud,  Mim.  surtlnde^  p.  116.)  The 
only  objection  to  this  hajjpy  solution  seems  to  lie  in  Al  Biruni*s  remark,  that  the 
names  in  (juestion  were  in  general  no  longer  used  even  in  his  time  (a.d.  1030). 

There  can  l>c  no  doubt  that  Asidin  Soidan  is,  as  Khanikoff  has  said,  Ghaiassoddio 
Jialban,  Sultan  uf  Delhi  from  1266  to  1286,  and  for  years  l>efore  that  a  man  of  great 
jHjwcr  in  India,  and  especially  in  the  Panjab,  of  which  he  had  in  the  reign  of  Kukn- 
uddin  (1236)  held  independent  possession.  ^ 

Fiiishta  records  several  inroads  of  Mongols  in  the  Panjib  during  the  reign  of 
Ghaiassuddin,  in  withstanding  one  of  which  that  King's  eldest  son  was  slain;  and 
there  are  constant  indications  of  tijeir  presence  in  Sind  till  the  end  of  the  centuir. 
Jiut  we  fmd  in  that  historian  no  hint  of  the  chief  circumstances  of  this  part  of  the 
story,  viz.,  the  conquest  of  Kashmir  and  the  occupation  oi Dcdivar  ox Diliitar  {fi.  T.), 
evidently  (whatever  its  identity)  in  the  plains  of  India.  I  do  find,  however,  in  the 
hist«)ry  of  Kashmir,  as  given  by  Lassen  (111.  1 138),  that  in  the  end  of  1259,  Laksha- 
man.i  Deva,  King  of  Kashmir,  was  killed  in  a  campaign  against  the  Turushka 
(Turks  or  Tartar>),  and  that  their  leader,  who  is  called  Kajjala,  got  hold  of  the 
couniry  and  held  it  till  1287.*  It  is  ditticult  not  to  connect  this  both  with  Polo's 
story  and  with  the  escapade  of  Nigudar  about  1260,  noting  also  that  this  occupation  of 
Kaslnnir  extended  through  the  \\h(»le  reign  of  Ghaiassuddin. 

\\\-  seem  to  have  a  memory  of  Polo's  story  preser\ed  in  one  of  Elliot's  extracU 
fit^ni  Wass;if,  wliich  states  that  in  708  (a.d.  1308),  after  a  great  defeat  of  a  Mongol 
inruul  which  had  |xi>sed  the  Ganges,  Sultan  Ala'uddin  Khilji  ordered  a  pillar  of 
Mongol  hea<ls  to  Ih!  raiseil  Inrforc  the  Badaun  gale,  "  as  was  done  with  the  Nigudari 

Mi\K^iuls"  (III.  4«). 

We  still  have  to  account  for  the  occujxition  and  locality  of  Dalivar ;  Marsden 
supposetl  it  to  l)c  Lahore ;  Khanikoff  considers  it  to  he  Dirdwal^  the  ancient  desert 
c^ipital  of  the  lihaltis,  properly  (according  to  Tod)  Deofiiwa/,  but  by  a  transpositioa 
comnum  in  India,  as  it  is  in  Italy,  sometimes  called  DiUwiV^  in  the  modem  State  of 
llhiiwalpiir.  But  General  Cunningham  suggests  a  more  i;ri..bable  locality  in  DiiJlWAK 
on  the  west  Iwmk  of  the  Jelam,  close  to  Ddr^piir,  and  opposite  to  Mung.     These  two 

*  Khajiak  is  in<'nlioned  as  a  leader  of  the  Mongol  raids  in  India  by  the  poet  Amir  Khusrd  (A.lk 
ijBq;  ice  &7/1W,  III.  537)- 
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iliwar-Dir^pur  on  the  west  bank,  and  Mung  on  the  east,  are  identified  by 
I  Cunningham  (I  believe  justly)  with  Alexander's  Bucephala  and  Nicaea.  The 
hich  is  just  opposite  the  battlefield  of  Chilidnwila,  was  visited  (15th  December, 
1  my  request,  by  my  friend  Colonel  R.  Maclag-an,  R.E.  He  writes:  "The 
village  of  Dildwar  stands  a  little  above  the  town  of  Ddrdpur  (I  mean  on 
^und),  looking  down  on  Ddrapur  and  on  the  river,  and  on  the  cultivated  and 
.  plain  along  the  river  bank.  The  reniains  of  the  Old  Dildwar,  in  the  form  of 
ies  of  large  bricks,  cover  the  low  round-backed  spurs  and  knolls  of  the  broken 
Ills  around  the  present  village,  but  principally  on  the  land  side.  They  cover 
trea  of  very  irregular  character,  and  may  clearly  be  held  to  represent  a  very 
mble  town.  There  are  no  indications  of  the  form  of  buildings,  ....  but 
large  quantities  of  large  bricks,  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  carried  away 

d  for  modern  buildings After  rain  coins  are  found  on  the  surface 

an  be  no  doubt  of  a  very  large  extent  of  ground,  of  very  irregular  and  uninvit- 
racter,  having  been  covered  at  some  lime  with  buildings.  The  position  on  the 
ronld  answer  well  for  the  Dildwar  which  the  Mongol  invaders  took  and  held. 
The  strange  thing  is  that  the  name  should  not  be  mentioned  (I  believe  it  is 
f  any  of  the  well-known  Mahomedan  historians  of  India.  So  much  for 
r.  .  .  .  .  The  people  have  no  traditions.  But  there  are  the  remains ;  and 
the  name,  borne  by  the  existing  village  on  part  of  the  old  site."  I  had  come 
ooclusion  that  this  was  almost  certainly  Polo's  Dalivar,  and  had  mapped  it  as 
sforc  I  read  certain  passages  in  the  History  of  Ziydtiddin  Bartti,  which  have 
uulated  by  Professor  Dowson  for  the  third  volume  of  Elliot's  Jftdia,  When 
irades  of  Ghaiassuddin  Balban  urged  him  to  conciuests,  the  Sultan  pointed  to 
tstant  danger  from  the  Mongols,*  saying :  **  These  accursed  wretches  have 
f  (he  wealth  and  condition  of  Hindustan,  and  have  set  their  hearts  upon  con- 
and  plundering  it.     They  have  taken  and  plundered  Lahor  within  my  terri- 

md  no  year  passes  that  they  do  not  come  here  and  plunder  the  villages 

ren  talk  about  the  conquest  and  sack  of  Delhi."  And  under  a  later  date  the 
nsays:  '*The  Sultan  ....  marched  to  Lahor,  and  ordered  the  rebuilding 
xt  which  the  Mughals  had  destroyed  in  the  reigns  of  the  sons  of  Shamsuddin. 
fii%  and  villages  of  Lahor  which  the  Mughals  had  devastated  and  laid  waste 
spied."  Considering  these  passages,  and  the  fact  that  Polo  had  no  personal 
%e  of  Upper  India,  I  now  think  it  prol>able  that  Marsden  was  right,  and  that 
•  is  really  a  misunderstanding  of  **  Cittd  di  Livar  "  for  Lahhwar  or  Lahore. 
Magical  darhiess  which  Marco  ascribes  to  the  evil  arts  of  the  Karaunas  is 
9d  by  Khanikoff  from  the  phenomenon  of  Dry  Fo^^^  which  he  has  often  ex- 
sd  in  Khorasan,  combined  with  the  Dust  Storm  with  which  we  are  ^miliar 
sr  India.  In  Sind  these  phenomena  often  produce  a  great  degree  of  darkness, 
a  battle  fought  between  the  annics  of  Sindh  and  Kachh  in  1762,  such  a  fog 
I,  obscuring  the  light  of  day  for  some  six  hours,  during  which  the  armies  were 
ced  with  one  another  and  fighting  desjieratcly.  When  the  darkness  dispersed 
MUmted,  and  the  consternation  of  both  parties  was  so  great  at  the  events  of  the 
t  both  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  In  1844  this  battle  was  still  spoken  of  with 
.    (/.  Bomb.  Br.  K.  A.  S.  I.  423.) 

or  St.  John  has  given  a  note  on  his  own  ex|^crience  of  these  curious  Kcrman 
e  Ocean  Highways^  1872,  p.  286)  :  **Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  the 
sffect  was  most  curiuus,  and  utterly  unlike  any  other  fog  I  have  seen.  No 
of  dust  followed,  and  the  feeling  of  the  air  was  decidedly  damp.  I  unfortun- 
aid  not  get  my  hygrometer  till  the  f(^  had  cleared  away." 
ural  Ilouium-Schindler^  I.e.  p.  493,  writes:  "The  magical  darkness  might, 
nel  Yule  supposes,  be  explained  by  the  curious  dry  fogs  or  dust  storms,  often 
^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerman,  but  it  must  l)e  remarked  that  Marco  Polo 

tcB^or  Cowell  compures  the  Mongol  inroads  in  the  latter  part  oftlie  iith  and  beginniig  of  the 
Drr.  in  Uieir  incessant  lecurrcnce,  to  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  in  England.  A  passage  in 
Emot,  in.  38)  showK  that  the  Mongols  were,  drcm  1254-55,  already  in  ocaipatioD  of  bodia 
b,  and  dutricts  adjoining. 
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was  caught  in  one  of  these  storms  dov^-n  in  Jfruft,  where,  according  to  the  people  I 
questioned,  such  storms  now  never  occur.     On  the   29th   of  September,  187^  it 
Kcrmin,  a  high  wind  began  to  blow  from  S.S.W.  at  about  5  p.m.     First  there  came 
thick  heavy  cluuds  of  dust  with  a  few  drops  of  rain.     The  heavy  dust  then  settled 
down,  the  lighter  particles  remained  in  the  air,  forming  a  dry  fog  of  sach  density  that     | 
large  objects,  like  houses,  trees,  etc.,  could  not  even  faintly  be  distinguished  at  t 
distance  of  a  hundred  paces.    The  barometers  suffered  no  change,  the  three  I  had  vith 
me  remained  in  sia£u  quo.^''  *'  The  heat  is  over  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  after  the 
autumnal  equinox,  there  are  a  few  days  of  what  is  best  described  as  a  dense  dry  fog.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  hare  referred  to  by  Marco  Polo."    {Major  Sykes^  ch.  iv.) — H.C] 

'*  Richthofen's  remarkable  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  loss  in  North  QuiUt 
and  of  the  sub-aerial  deposits  of  the  steppes  and  of  Central  Asia  throws  some  light  OQ 
this.  But  this  hardly  applies  to  St  John's  experience  of  "  no  deposit  of  dust."  (See 
Richthofen,  China^  pp.  96-97  s.     MS.  NoUy  H.  Y.) 

The  belief  that  such  opjwrtune  phenomena  were  produced  by  enchantment  was  a 
thoroughly  Tartar  one.  D'ilerbelot  relates  (art.  Giagathai)  that  in  an  action  with  a 
rel)el  called  Mahomed  Tarabi,  the  Mongols  were  encompassed  by  a  dust  storm  which 
they  attributed  to  enchantment  on  the  port  of  the  enemy,  and  it  so  discouraged  them 
that  they  took  to  flight. 

Note  5. — The  specification  that  only  seven  were  saved  from  Marco's  company  is 
fx-'culiar  to  Pauthier's  Text,  not  appearing  in  the  G.  T. 

Several  names  compounded  of  Salm  or  Salmi  occur  on  the  dry  lands  on  the 
borders  of  Kcrman.  Edrisi,  however  (I.  p.  428),  names  a  place  called  Kanat-ul- 
ShAm  as  the  first  march  in  going  from  Jiruft  to  Walashjird.  Walashjird  is,  I 
imagine,  represented  by  Galashkird^  Major  R.  Smith's  third  march  from  Jiruft  (see 
my  Map  of  Routes  from  Kerman  to  liormuz) ;  and  as  such  an  indication  agrees  with 
the  view  taken  l)elow  of  Polo's  route,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  identify  Kanat-nl- 
Shrim  with  his  castello  or  walled  village  of  Canosalmi. 

[  **  Marco  Polo's  Conosalmi,  where  he  was  attacked  by  robbers  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  men,  is  perhaps  the  ruined  town  or  village  Kamasal  (Kahn-i-Asal=the 
iioncy  canal),  near  Kahnuj-i-pancheh  and  Vakflibid  in  Jfruft.  It  lies  on  the  direct 
road  between  Shchr-i-Daqfdnus  (Camadi)  and  the  Nevergtin  Pass.  The  road  goes 
in  an  almost  due  southerly  direction.  The  Nevergiin  Pass  accords  with  Marco  Peso's 
description  of  it ;  it  is  very  diOkuIt,  on  account  of  the  many  great  blocks  of  sandstone 
scattered  upon  it.  Its  proximity  to  the  Bashakird  mountains  and  Mekrin  easily 
accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  robbers,  who  infested  the  place  in  Marco  Polo's  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  Pass  lies  the  lar^e  village  Shamfl,  with  an  old  fort ;  the  distance 
thence  to  the  site  of  Ilormiiz  or  Bender  'Abbds  (lying  more  to  the  west)  is  52  miles,  two 
days'  march.  The  climate  of  lender  'Abbds  is  very  bad,  strangers  speedily  fiiU  »ck, 
two  of  my  men  died  there,  all  the  others  were  seriously  ill."  {Houtum-Sckindler^ 
l.t,  pp.  495-496.)  Major  Sykes  (ch.  xxiii.)  says:  "Two  marches  from  Camadi  was 
Kidu\-i-ranchur,  and  a  stage  l)cyond  it  lay  the  ruins  of  Fariib  or  Pariib,  which 
was  once  a  great  city,  and  was  destroyed  by  a  flood,  according  to  local  legend. 
It  n\ay  have  l>een  Alexander's  Salmous,  as  it  is  about  the  right  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  if  so,  could  not  have  been  Marco's  Cono  Salmi,  Continuing  on, 
Clulashkird  mentioned  by  Kdrisi,  is  the  next  stage."— H.C] 

The  raids  of  the  Mekranis  and  Biluchis  long  preceded  those  of  the  Karaunas,  for 
they  were  notable  even  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  they  have  continued  to 
our  own  d.iy  to  Xvc  prosecuted  nearly  on  the  same  stage  and  in  the  same  manner. 
AlK)Ut  1721,  4000  ht»rsemen  of  this  description  plundered  the  town  of  Bander  Abbasi, 
whilst  Captain  Alex.  Hamilton  was  in  the  port ;  and  Abbott,  in  1850,  found  the  dread 
of  Bih'ich  robbers  to  extend  almost  to  the  gates  of  Ispahan.  A  striking  account  of 
the  Bildch  robbers  and  their  cliaracteristics  is  given  by  General  Ferrier.  (See  Hamilton^ 
I.  109;/.  /?  .^.  »V.  XXV.  ;  /ChanikojTs  M^oire ;  Macd,  Kinneir^  196;  Caravan 
Journeys^  p.  437  J'^-) 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 
Of  the  Descent  to  the  City  of  Hormos. 

The  Plain  of  which  we  have  spoken  extends  in  a 
southerly  direction  for  five  days'  journey,  and  then 
you  come  to  another  descent  some  twenty  miles  in 
length,  where  the  road  is  very  bad  and  full  of  peril, 
for  there  are  many  robbers  and  bad  characters  about. 
When  you  have  got  to  the  foot  of  this  descent  you  find 
another  beautiful  plain  called  the  Plain  of  Formosa. 
This  extends  for  two  days'  journey ;  and  you  find  in  it 
fine  streams  of  water  with  plenty  of  date-palms  and  other 
fruit-trees.  There  are  also  many  beautiful  birds,  franco- 
lins,  popinjays,  and  other  kinds  such  as  we  have  none  of 
in  our  country.  When  you  have  ridden  these  two  days 
you  come  to  the  Ocean  Sea,  and  on  the  shore  you  find  a 
city  with  a  harbour  which  is  called  Hormos.^  Merchants 
come  thither  from  India,  with  ships  loaded  with  spicery 
and  precious  stones,  pearls,  cloths  of  silk  and  gold, 
elephants  teeth,  and  many  other  wares,  which  they  sell 
to  the  merchants  of  Hormos,  and  which  these  in  turn 
carry  all  over  the  world  to  dispose  of  again.  In  fact, 
'tis  a  city  of  immense  trade.  There  are  plenty  of  towns 
and  villages  under  it,  but  it  is  the  capital.  The  King 
is  called  Ruomedam  Ahomet.  It  is  a  very  sickly  place, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  tremendous.  If  any  foreign 
merchant  dies  there,  the  King  takes  all  his  property. 

In  this  country  they  make  a  wine  of  dates  mixt  with 
spices,  which  is  very  good.  When  any  one  not  used  to 
it  first  drinks  this  wine,  it  causes  repeated  and  violent 
purging,  but  afterwards  he  is  all  the  better  for  it,  and 
gets  fat  upon  it.  The  people  never  eat  meat  and 
wheaten  bread  except  when  they  are  ill,  and  if  they 
take  such  food  when  they  are  in  health  it  makes  them 
ilL     Their  food  when  in  health  consists  of  dates  and 
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salt-fish  (tunny,  to  wit)  and  onions,  and  this  kind  of  diet 
they  maintain  in  order  to  preserve  their  health.^ 

Their  ships  are  wretched  affairs,  and  many  of  them 
get  lost ;  for  they  have  no  iron  fastenings,  and  are  only 
stitched  together  with  twine  made  from  the  husk  of  the 
Indian  nut.  They  beat  this  husk  until  it  becomes  like 
horse-hair,  and  from  that  they  spin  twine,  and  with  this 
stitch  the  planks  of  the  ships  together.  It  keeps  well, 
and  is  not  corroded  by  the  sea-water,  but  it  will  not  stand 
well  in  a  storm.  The  ships  are  not  pitched,  but  are 
rubbed  with  fish-oil.  They  have  one  mast,  one  sail,  and 
one  rudder,  and  have  no  deck,  but  only  a  cover  spread 
over  the  cargo  when  loaded.  This  cover  consists  of 
hides,  and  on  the  top  of  these  hides  they  put  the  horses 
which  they  take  to  India' for  sale.  They  have  no  iron 
to  make  nails  of,  and  for  this  reason  they  use  only 
wooden  trenails  in  their  shipbuilding,  and  then  stitch 
the  planks  with  twine  as  I  have  told  you.  Hence  'tis  a 
perilous  business  to  go  a  voyage  in  one  of  those  ships, 
and  many  of  them  are  lost,  for  in  that  Sea  of  India  the 
storms  are  often  terrible.^ 

The  people  are  black,  and  are  worshippers  of 
Mahommet.  The  residents  avoid  living  in  the  cities, 
for  the  heat  in  summer  is  so  great  that  it  would  kill 
them.  Hence  they  go  out  (to  sleep)  at  their  gardens  in 
the  country,  where  there  are  streams  and  plenty  of 
water.  For  all  that  they  would  not  escape  but  for  one 
thing  that  I  will  mention.  The  fact  is,  you  see,  that  in 
summer  a  wind  often  blows  across  the  sands  which  en- 
compass the  plain,  so  intolerably  hot  that  it  would  kill 
everybody,  were  it  not  that  when  they  perceive  that 
wind  coming  they  plunge  into  water  up  to  the  neck,  and 
so  abide  until  the  wind  have  ceased.*  [And  to  prove 
the  great  heat  of  this  wind,  Messer  Mark  related  a  case 
that  befell  when  he  was  there.  The  Lord  of  Hormos, 
not  having  paid  his  tribute  to  the  King  of  Kerman  the 
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latter  resolved  to  claim  it  at  the  time  when  the  people  of 
Hormos  were  residing  away  from  the  city.  So  he 
caused  a  force  of  1600  horse  and  5000  foot  to  be  got 
ready,  and  sent  them  by  the  route  of  Reobarles  to  take 
the  others  by  surprise.  Now,  it  happened  one  day  that 
through  the  fault  of  their  guide  they  were  not  able  to 
reach  the  place  appointed  for  their  night  s  halt,  and  were 
obliged  to  bivouac  in  a  wilderness  not  far  from  Hormos. 
In  the  morning  as  they  were  starting  on  their  march 
they  were  caught  by  that  wind,  and  every  man  of  them 
was  suffocated,  so  that^not  one  survived  to  carry  the 
tidings  to  their  Lord.  When  the  people  of  Hormos 
heard  of  this  they  went  forth  to  bury  the  bodies  lest 
they  should  breed  a  pestilence.  But  when  they  laid 
hold  of  them  by  the  arms  to  "drag  them  to  the  pits,  the 
bodies  proved  to  be  so  baked,  as  it  were,  by  that 
tremendous  heat,  that  the  arms  parted  from  the  trunks, 
and  in  the  end  the  people  had  to  dig  graves  hard  by 
each  where  it  lay,  and  so  cast  them  in.]* 

The  people  sow  their  wheat  and  barley  and  other 
corn  in  the  month  of  November,  and  reap  it  in  the 
month  of  March.  The  dates  are  not  gathered  till  May, 
but  otherwise  there  is  no  grass  nor  any  other  green 
thing,  for  the  excessive  heat  dries  up  everything. 

When  any  one  dies  they  make  a  great  business  of 
the  mourning,  for  women  mourn  their  husbands  four 
years.  During  that  time  they  mourn  at  least  once  a 
day,  gathering  together  their  kinsfolk  and  friends  and 
neighbours  for  the  purpose,  and  making  a  great  weeping 
and  wailing.  [And  they  have  women  who  arc  mourners 
by  trade,  and  do  it  for  hire.] 

Now,  we  will  quit  this  country.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, now  go  on  to  tell  you  about  India;  but  when  time 
and  place  shall  suit  we  shall  come  round  from  the  north 
and  tell  you  about  it.  For  the  present,  let  us  return  by 
another  road  to  the  aforesaid  city  of  Kerman,  for  we 
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cannot  get  at  those  countries  that   I  wish   to  tell  you 
about  except  through  that  city. 

I  should  tell  you  first,  however,  that  King  Ruomedam 
Ahomet  of  Hormos,  which  we  are  leaving,  is  a  liegeman 
of  the  King  of  Kerman.« 

On  the  road  by  which  we  return  from  Hormos  to 
Kerman  you  meet  with  some  very  fine  plains,  and  you 
also  find  many  natural  hot  baths ;  you  find  plenty  of 
partridges  on  the  road  ;  and  there  are  towns  where  victual 
is  cheap  and  abundant,  with  quantities  of  dates  and  other 
fruits.  The  wheaten  bread,  however,  is  so  bitter,  owing  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  water,  that  no  one  can  eat  it  who  is 
not  used  to  it.  The  baths  that  I  mentioned  have  excellent 
virtues ;  they  cure  the  itch  and  several  other  diseases.^ 

Now,  then,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  countries 
towards  the  north,  of  which  you  shall  hear  in  regular  order. 
Let  us  begin. 


Note  i. — Having  now  arrived  at  Hormuz,  it  is  time  to  see  what  can  be  made  of 
the  Geography  of  the  route  from  Kermin  to  that  port. 

The  port  of  Hormuz,  [which  had  taken  the  place  of  Kish  as  the  most  important 
market  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (H.  C. )],  stood  upon  the  mainland.  A  few  years  later  it  wts 
transferred  to  the  island  which  became  so  famous,  mider  circumstances  which  are  coo* 
cisely  related  by  Abulfeda  : — **  Hormuz  is  the  port  of  Kermin,  a  city  rich  in  palms,  and 
very  hot.  One  who  has  visited  it  in  our  day  tells  me  that  the  ancient  Hoimoz  wis 
devastated  by  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  and  that  its  people  transferred  their  abode 
to  an  island  in  the  sea  called  Zarun,  near  the  continent,  and  lying  west  of  the  old  city. 
At  Hormuz  itself  no  inhabitants  remain,  but  some  of  the  lowest  order."  (In  BuscAimgf 
IV.  261-262.)  Friar  Odoric,  about  1321,  found  Hormuz  **  on  an  island  some  5  miles 
dbtant  from  the  main."  Ibn  Batuta,  some  eight  or  nine  years  later,  discriminates 
between  Hormuz  or  Moghistan  on  the  mainland,  and  New  Hormuz  on  the  Island  of 
Jeraun,  but  describes  only  the  latter,  already  a  great  and  rich  city. 

The  site  of  the  Island  Hormuz  has  often  l)een  visited  and  described  ;  but  I  could 
find  no  published  trace  of  any  traveller  having  verified  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  dty, 
though  the  existence  of  its  ruins  was  known  to  John  de  Barros,  who  says  that  a  little 
fort  called  Cujcstac  {Kuhestek  of  P.  della  Valle,  II.  p.  300)  stood  on  the  site.  An 
application  to  Colonel  Pelly,  the  very  able  British  Resident  at  Bushire,  brought  me 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge  the  information  that  I  sought,  and  the  following 
particulars  are  compiled  from  the  letters  with  which  he  has  favoured  me  : — 

**  The  ruins  of  Old  Hormuz,  well  known  as  such,  stand  several  miles  up  a  creek, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  present  district  of  Minao.  They  are  extensive  (Uioogh  in 
large  part  obliterated  by  long  cultivation  over  the  site),  and  the  traces  of  a  long  pier 
or  Bandar  were  pointed  out  to  Colonel  Pelly.  They  are  about  6  or  7  miles  from 
the  fort  of  Minao,  and  the  Minao  river,  or  its  stony  bed,  winds  down  towards  them. 
The  creek  is  quite  traceable,  but  is  silted  up,  and  to  embark  goods  you  have  to  go  a 
iarsakh  towards  the  sea,  where  there  is  a  custom-house  on  that  part  of  the  creek  which 
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horse-beans,  rice,  cut  ton,  henna,  Pal  ma  Christi,  and  dates,  and  in 
inrt  are  uf  (;reat  fertility.  .  .  .  Kaiinr  season  from  January  to 
Sf  arch,  after  which  a  luxuriant  crop  ot  gra>»s."  Across  this  plain 
(districts  of  Jiruft  and  Rudbar),  the  height  of  which  above  the  sea, 
is  something  under  2000  feet .        .    6 

4.  6i  hours,  **  nearly  the  whole  way  over  a  most  diflicult  mountain- 
pass,"  called  the  Pass  of  Nevergun         .         .         .         .         .         .1 

5.  Two  long  marches  uver  a  plain,  part  r>f  which  is  described  as  "  con- 
tinuous cultivation  fur  some  10  miles,"  and  the  rest  as  a  "  most 
uninterciiting  plain" 2 

Tot.il  as  before      .         .         .         .17 

In  the  previous  edition  of  this  wi>rk  I  was  inclined  to  identify  Marco's  route 
aholutely  with  this  Itinerary.  But  a  communication  from  Major  St.  John,  i>iio 
surveyed  the  section  from  Kermdn  towanls  Deh  Bakri  in  1872,  shows  that  this  first 
section  docs  nut  answer  well  to  the  description.  The  road  is  not  all  plain,  lur  it 
croribo  ii  mountain  pass,  thoU'^h  not  a  formidable  one.  Neither  is  it  through  a 
thrivini;,  j)ui)u1<jus  tract,  for,  with  the  exception  of  two  large  villages.  Major  Sl 
John  found  tlie  wimle  road  to  Deh  Bakri  from  Kernian  as  desert  and  dreary  as  any  in 
Persia.  <)\\  the  other  hand,  the  more  direct  route  to  the  south,  which  is  that  alw'an 
usc-d  t-M'cpt  in  seasons  uf  extruurdinary  severity  (such  as  that  of  Major  Smith*! 
JMuriiry,  \\hcn  this  ruutc  was  imixibsable  from  snow),  answers  better,  as  described  to 
Major  St.  John  by  muleteers,  to  Pulo's  account.  The  first  six  days  are  occupied  by 
a  j;enlle  ascent  thmii^h  the  districts  of  liardesir  and  Kairat-ul-Arab,  which  are  the 
bcst-waiered  ami  most  fertile  uplands  uf  Kcrman.  From  the  crest  of  the  pass 
p -allied  in  tho>c  six  mairhvs  (which  is  probably  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the 
.sea,  for  it  was  closed  by  snow  on  ist  May,  1872),  an  easy  descent  oi  two  days  leads  to 
the  CI  arm  sir.  This  is  traversed  in  four  days,  and  then  a  very  difficult  pass  is  crossed 
to  TL-acli  the  plains  bordering  on  the  sea.  The  cold  of  this  route  is  much  greater 
than  that  <»f  the  Deh  Bakri  route.  Hence  the  correspondence  with  Polo's  description, 
as  far  as  the  descent  to  the  Liarmsir,  or  Keobarles,  seems  decidedly  better  by  this 
ruute.  It  is  admitted  to  l}c  (|uite  jxjssible  that  on  reaching  this  plain  the  two  routes 
c«>;desced.  We  .shall  assume  tliis  pruvisiunally,  till  some  traveller  gives  us  a  detailed 
account  (if  the  Bardesir  ruute.     Meantime  all  the  remaining  particulars  answer  well 

[Cieneral  lioutum-Schindler  (/.<*.  pp.  493-495),  sjjcaking  of  the  Itinerary  from 
Kernian  to  Ilornu'i/.  and  back,  says  :  *'  ( )nly  two  uf  the  many  routes  between  Kcrnun 
and  Bender  *Abl»as  coincide  more  or  le.ss  with  Marco  Polo's  description.  These  l*v 
routes  are  the  one  over  the  Deh  liekri  Pa<s  [see  above,  Colonel  Smith],  and  the  oncr7J 
Siirdi'i.  'I  lie  l.itier  is  the  one",  I  think,  taken  by  Marco  Polo.  The  more  direct  roads 
lo  the  N\i:>l  are  lor  the  j^i eater  part  ihnni^h  mountainous  c<ninlry,  and  have  not 
lv*elve  sia^rs  in  ])lain?>  which  we  find  enumerated  in  Marco  Polo's  Itinerary.  The 
road  7'/./  Ball,  rr/ii,  and  I  he  Zendan  Pass,  for  instance,  Iuls  only  four  sliiges  in  plains; 
the  road,  r-/.:  K;ihl»ur,  Ki'ulbar  and  the  Nevergun  P.iss  only  six  ;  and  the  road  via  Sfrjan 

alsii  only  six." 

Blarchc^ 
The  Siirdu  route.   \>liich  seems  to  me  to  l>e  the  one  followed  by 
Marco  Polo,  has  five  stages  through  fertile  and  ]K)pulous  plains  to 

Saivi/an        ...........     5 

One  day's  march  a>cends  to  the  top  of  the  Sarvi/an  Pass         .  ,     i 

Two  days'  descent  to  Kahjird,  a  village  close  lo  llie  ruins  of  old 
Jiiult,  now  called  Shehr-i-Da<iianris       ......     2 

Six  (lays'  march  over  the  *' va.st  plain"  of  Jiriift  and  Kiidbar  to 
Parf.ib,  ioiiiing  the  Deh  I'ekri  route  at  Keiiinabad,  one  stage  M^utli 

of  the  Shehr-i-l)a<iianus 6 

One  day's  march  through  liie  Nevefgiin  I'ass  t«j  Sh.imil,  dcMvnding 
Two  days' maich  through  the  plain  tu  Bender 'Ablds  or  lloiuii'iz 


I 


In  all      .         .         .         .  17 


:hap.  XIX.     THE   DESCENT  TO  THE  CITY   OF   IIORMOS  II3 

The  Sardu  road  enters  the  Jfruft  plain  at  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  the  Deh 
Sekrf  route  docs  so  at  some  distance  to  the  eastward.  The  first  six  stages  performed 
ly  Marco  Polo  in  seven  days  go  through  fertile  plains  and  past  numerous  villages. 
st^garding  the  cold,  "  which  you  can  scarcely  abide,"  Marco  Polo  does  not  speak  of 
t  as  existing  on  the  mountains  only ;  he  says,  **  From  the  city  of  Kermdn  to  this 
iescept  the  cold  in  winter  is  very  great,"  that  is,  from  Kerman  lo  near  Jiruft.  The 
•inter  at  Kermdn  itself  is  fairly  severe ;  from  the  town  the  ground  gradually  but 
steadily  rises,  the  absolute  altitudes  of  the  passes  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  south 
rar3riog  from  8000  to  11,000  feet.  These  passes  are  up  to  the  month  of  March 
ilways  very  cold  ;  in  one  it  froze  slightly  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  Sdrdu  Pass  lies 
lower  than  the  others.  The  name  is  Sardii,  not  Sardii  from  sard,  "cold."  Major 
Sjkes  {Persia,  ch.  xxiii. )  comes  to  the  same  conclusion:  "  In  1895,  *"^  again  in 
1900,  I  made  a  tour  partly  with  the  object  of  solving  this  problem,  and  of  giving  a 
geographical  existence  to  Sardu,  which  appropriately  means  the  *  Cold  Country.*  I 
faond  that  there  was  a  route  which  exactly  fitted  Marco's  conditions,  as  at  Sarbizan 
the  Sirdu  plateau  terminates  in  a  high  pass  of  9200  feet,  from  which  there  is  a  most 
afampt  descent  to  the  plain  of  Jiruft,  Komddin  being  al)out  35  miles,  or  two  da3rs' 
joomey  from  the  top  of  the  pass.  Starting  from  Kerman,  the  stages  would  be  as 
follows  : — I.  Jupdr  (small  town) ;  2.  Bahrdmjird  (large  village) ;  3.  Gudar  (village) ; 
4.  Riin  (small  town).  .  .  .  Thence  to  the  Sarbizan  pass  is  a  distance  of  45  miles,  or 
three  desert  stages,  thus  constituting  a  total  of  1 10  miles  for  the  seven  days.  This  is 
the  camel  route  to  the  present  day,  and  absolutely  fits  in  with  the  description  given.  .  .  . 
"ITie  question  to  be  decided  by  this  section  of  the  journey  may  then,  I  think,  be  con- 
iidered  to  be  finally  and  most  satisfactorily  settled,  the  route  proving  to  lie  between 
tbe  two  selected  by  Colonel  Yule,  as  being  the  most  suitable,  although  he  wisely  left 
the  question  open." — H.  C] 

In  the  abstract  of  Major  Smith's  Itinerary  as  we  have  given  it,  we  do  not  find 
FdIo's  city  of  Camadi.  Major  Smith  writes  to  me,  however,  that  this  is  probably  to 
be  sought  in  **  the  ruined  city,  the  traces  of  which  I  observed  in  the  plain  of  Jiruft 
near  Kerimabad.  The  name  of  the  city  is  now  apparently  lost."  It  is,  however, 
known  to  the  natives  as  the  City  of  Dakidniis,  as  Mr.  Abbott,  who  visited  the  site, 
Dlforms  us.  This  is  a  name  analogous  only  to  the  Arthur's  ovens  or  Merlin's  caves  of 
our  own  country,  for  all  over  Mahomedan  Asia  there  are  old  sites  to  which  legend 
attaches  the  name  of  Dakianus  or  the  Emperor  Decius,  the  persecuting  tyrant  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers.  **  The  spot,"  says  Abl>ott,  '*  is  an  eknatcd  part  of  the  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hali  Rud,  and  is  thickly  strewn  with  kiln-baked  bricks,  and  shreds 
ol*  pottery  and  glass.  .  .  .  After  heavy  rain  the  peasantry  search  amongst  the  ruins 
for  ornaments  of  stone,  and  rings  and  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  popular 
tiadition  concerning  the  city  is  that  it  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  long  before  the  birth 
rf  Mahomed." 

[General  Iloutum-Schindler,  in  a  paper  in  the  /c;//r.  K.  As.  Soc.^\x\\.  1898,  p.  43, 
pves  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Houtsma's  (of  Utrecht)  memoir,  Zur  Gcschichte  der  Saljuqen 
jfon  Kerman^  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  *'from  these  statements  we  can 
mfely  identify  Marco  Polo's  Camadi  with  the  suburb  Qumadin,  or,  as  I  would  read  it, 
Qamadin,  of  the  city  of  Jiruft." — (Cf.  Major  Sykcs^  /\rsid,  chap,  xxiii.  :  **  Camadi  was 
lacked  for  the  first  time,  after  the  death  of  Toglirul  Shah  of  Kerman,  when  his  four 
ions  reduced  the  province  to  a  condition  <jf  anarchy.") 

Major  P.  Molesworth  Sykes,  Recent  Journeys  in  Persia  {(u\\^.  Journal ^  X.  1S97, 
p.  589),  says:  **  Ufx^n  arrival  in  Ruiibar,  we  turned  northwards  and  left  the 
Farman  Farma,  in  order  to  explore  the  site  of  Marco  Polo's  'Camadi.'  .  .  .  We  came 
Dpon  a  huge  area  littered  with  yellow  bricks  eiglit  inches  stjuarc,  >\hile  not  even  a 
broken  wall  is  left  to  mark  the  site  of  what  was  formerly  a  great  city,  under  the  name  of 
the  Shcr-i-Jiruft." — H.  C.]  The  actual  distance  from  Bamm  to  the  City  of  Dakianus 
is,  by  Abbott's  Journal,  about  66  miles. 

The  name  of  Reobarlks,  which  Marco  applies  to  the  plain  intermediate  between 
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the  two  descents,  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures.  Marsden  poipl 
a  name  frequently  applied  in  Persia  to  a  district  on  a  river,  or  intenod 
— ^a  suggestion  all  the  happier  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
of  RUDBAK  exactly  in  the  required  position.  The  last  syllable  still  leqi 
tion.  I  ventured  formerly  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  Arabic  Zof^p 
would  certainly  have  written  it,  Les^  a  robber.  Keobarles  would  Ubea  \ 
Lass,  '*  Robl)er's  River  District."  The  appropriateness  of  the  name  Mi 
illustrated ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  survive  in  that  of  one  of  the  riven 
which  is  mentioned  by  both  Abbott  and  Smith  under  the  title  of  RMUkk 
or  Robbery  River,  a  name  also  applied  to  a  village  and  old  fort  oo  tlif 
stream.  This  etymolog>'  was,  however,  condemned  as  an  inadmisBibli 
of  Persian  and  Arabic  by  two  very  high  authorities  both  as  traTelleim  i 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Khanikoff.     The  Les,  therefore,  has  still  to  1 

[Major  Sykes  {Geog.  Jountal^  1902,  p.  130)  heard  of  robbers,  somef 
Mindb,  and  he  adds  :  *'*'  However,  nothing  happened,  and  after  crossiiig 
Pichal,  we  camped  at  Birinti,  which  is  situated  just  above  the  junction 
Duzdi,  or  *  River  of  Theft,'  and  forms  part  of  the  district  of  Rudin,  in  f 

**The  Jfruft  and  Rudbir  plains  belong  to  tlie  germsir  (hot  regiot 
tachios,  and  konars  (apples  of  Paradise)  abound  in  them.  Reobuies 
RUdbiris."     {HoutumSchindler,  i.e.  1881,  p.  495.)— H.  C] 

We  have  referred  to  Marco's  expressions  regarding  the  great  cold  e 
the  pass  which  formed  the  first  descent ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Cold  Mountains "  is  applied  by  Edrisi  to  these  very  mountains.  Mr.  4 
Report  also  mentions  in  this  direction,  SardUy  said  to  be  a  cold  countr 
seems  to  express  [see  above, — H.  C.]),  which  its  population  (Iliyits)  aban 
for  the  lower  plains.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  importance  of  this  range 
has  become  known  to  us.  Indeed  the  existence  of  the  chain,  as  extendin| 
from  near  Kashin,  was  first  indicated  by  Khanikoff  in  1862.  More  n 
St.  John  has  shown  the  magnitude  of  this  range,  which  rises  into  sumn 
feet  in  altitude,  and  after  a  course  of  550  miles  terminates  in  a  group  of 
some  50  miles  S.  E.  of  Bamm.     Yet  practically  this  chain  is  ignored  on  a 

Marco's  description  of  the  "  Plain  of  Formosa"  does  not  apply,  nc 
the  ivJiole  plain,  for  towards  Bander  Abbdsi  it  is  barren.  But  to  the  caj 
Minao,  and  therefore  about  Old  Ilormuz,  it  lias  not  fallen  off.  Colonel 
"The  district  of  Minao  is  still  for  those  regions  singularly  fertile.  P 
oranges,  pistachio- nuts,  and  various  other  fruits  grow  in  profusion.  1 
its  fertility  is  of  course  the  river,  and  you  can  walk  for  miles  among  lanes  f 
ground,  partially  sheltered  from  the  sun."  And  Lieutenant  Kempthomi 
on  that  coast,  says  of  the  same  tract  :  "It  is  termed  by  the  natives  th 
Persia.  It  is  certainly  most  beautifully  fertile,  and  abounds  in  orang< 
orchards  containing  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots  ;  with  vineyard 
delicious  grape,  from  which  was  at  one  time  made  a  wine  called  ami^er-roso 
not  easy  to  explain.  ^ Ambar-i-KasuI^  "  The  Prophet's  Bouquet !"  woul 
a  name  even  for  Persia,  though  names  more  sacred  are  so  profaned  at  Napl 
Moselle.      Sir  IL  Rawlinson  suggests  \ifnbar-asaii^  **  Honey  Bouquet, 

When  Nearchus  leached  his  fleet  on  the  shore  of  Harmozeia  at  the 
Anamis  (the  River  of  Minao),  Arrian  tells  us  he  found  the  country  a  kii 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  scholars  so  eminent  as  Professors  Sprenger  and  Blochi 
sidered  the  original  suggestion  lawful  and  probable.  Indeed,  Mr.  Blochmann  says  int 
studying  a  language  for  years,  one  acquires  a  natural  feeling  for  anything  un>iaionui 
confe«a  I  sec  nothing  un-Persian  in  rtidbdr-i-duzd^  nor  in  ttidMr-i-last.  .  .  .  How  < 
you  may  see  from  one  fact,  th.it  it  occurs  in  children's  readinfl[-books."  We  must  not 
in  Marco's  French  as  rhyming  to  (French)  CharUs  ;  every  syllable  sounds.  It  is  remar 
as  the  name  of  a  small  State  near  our  Sind  frontier,  is  said  to  mean,  "  in  the  language  < 
a  Uve/^iain.  (J.  A.  S.  B.  VIII.  195.)  It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  the  languagtt 
The  chief  is  m  Brahui,  the  people  are  Lumri  or  Numri  Bildchis,  who  are,  according 
descent. 
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iU  in  every  way  except  that  there  were  no  olives.  The  weary  mariners 
id  enjoyed  this  pleasant  rest  from  their  toils.  {Indica^  33  ;  /,  R,  G.  S,  V.  274.) 
ame  Formosa  is  probably  only  Rusticiano's  misunderstanding  of  Harmuza^ 
Thaps,  by  Polo's  picture  of  the  beauty  of  the  pin  in.  We  have  the  same 
,  the  old  Mafomet  for  Mahomet,  and  the  converse  one  in  the  Spanish  hermosa 
rff.  Teixeira's  ChrDniclo  says  tliat  the  city  of  IJormuz  was  founded  by  Xa 
I  Dranku,  ue.  Shah  Mahomed  IMrhem-Ko,  in  '*  a  plain  of  the  same  name." 
Latement  in  Ramusio  that  Mormuz  stood  upon  an  island,  is,  I  doubt  not,  an 
.ion  by  himself  or  some  earlier  ti-anscriber. 

,  the  ships  of  Nearchus  launched  again  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  their 
I  run  carried  them  past  a  certain  desert  and  bushy  island  to  another  which 
and  inhabited.  The  desert  isle  was  called  Organa  ;  the  large  one  by  which 
lored  Oaracta,  {/ndica,  37. )  Neither  name  is  quite  lost ;  the  latter  greater 
Kishm  or  Brakht ;  the  former  Jerun,*  perhaps  in  old  Persian  Genin  or 
)w  again  desert  though  no  longer  bushy,  after  having  been  for  three  centuries 
Fa  city  which  became  a  poetic  type  of  wealth  and  splendour.  An  Eastern 
I,  "  Were  the  world  a  ring,  Hormuz  would  be  the  jewel  in  it." 
e  Yiian  shi  mentions  several  seaports  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  carrying  on 
1  China ;  I  lormuz  is  not  spoken  of.  there.  I  may,  however,  quote  from  the 
story  a  curious  statement  which  perhaps  refers  to  this  port.  In  ch.  cxxiii., 
f  of  Arsz-lan,  it  b  recorded  that  his  grandson  Ilurdutai,  by  order  of  Kubilai 
»mpanied  Bu-h  no-yen  on  his  mission  to  the  country  of  Ha-rh-ma-sz.  This 
ie  may  he  intended  for  Hormuz.  I  do  not  think  that  by  the  Noyen  Bulo^ 
x)uld  be  meant,  for  the  title  Noyen  would  hardly  have  been  applied  to  him. 
id^eddin  mentions  a  distinguished  Mongol,  by  name  Pttlad,  with  whom  he 
linted  in  Persia,  and  who  furnished  him  with  much  information  regarding  the 
r  the  Mongols.  This  may  be  the  Bu-h  no-yen  of  the  Yilan  History." 
eider,  Med,  Res,  II.  p.  I32.)—H.  C] 

2. — A  spirit  is  still  distilled  from  dates  in  Persia,  Mekran,  Sind,  and  some 
Lhe  west  of  India.     It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Dioscorides,  according  to 
who  ^ys  it  was  in  his  time  made  under  the  name  of  a  medicinal  stomachic  ; 
dded  Radix  Chinae^  ambergris,  and  aromatic  spices  ;  the  jxx)r,  li<|Uorice  and 
bsinth.     {.Sir  B.  Frere  ;  Amoen.  Exot.  750  ;  Macd,  Kinneir,  220. ) 
e  da/e  wine  with  spices  is  not  now  made  at  Bender  '.•VbL'is.     Date  arrack, 
is  occasionally  found.     At  Kcrman  a  sort  of  wine  or  arrack  is  made  with 
1  alcohol,  distilled  from  sugar;  it  is  called  Ma-ul-Iiayat  (water  of  life),  <ind 
lended  as  an  aphrodisiac.     Grain  in  the  Shamfl  plain  i^  harvested  in  April, 
gathered  in  August."     {HoutumSchindUry  I.e.  p.  496.) 
Remarks  on  tlie  Use  of  Wine  and  Distilled  Liquors  among  the  MoKammedans 
and  Persia,"  pp.  '^l^-^yyoi Narratire 0/ a  Tour  throui^h  Armenia^  A'ttrdisfan^ 
nd Mesopolamia.  .  .  .  By  the  Rev.  Iloratir)  Southgate,  .  .  .  London,  1S40, 
H.  C] 
[.  Yale  quotes,  in  a  MS.  note,  ther,e  lines  from  Moore's  Li/;ht  0/ the  Ilarem  : 

"Wine,  too,  of  every  clime  and  hue. 
Around  their  liquid  lustre  thiew 
A/nfier  RosoZ/if — the  bright  dew 
From  vineyards  of  the  Green  Sea  gushin^;."]    See  above,  p.  114. 

enry  RAwltn^on  objects  to  thi->  i<icntitii:.iti<.>u  (whir)i  is  the  same  that  Dr.  KhtI  Miiller 
fing  that  Organa  is  mure  prudably  "Anuaii,  fiirin<-rly  Ar;;un."  To  tliis  I  caritiut  assent. 
ailft  100  Htadia  frum  the  muiirh  of  Anamis  to  Oarai.ta,  and  on  his  teay  passes  Or^a  ix 
•Uuliato  the  dei;rce (Dr.  Miillerb  v.iluc),  I  make  it  jiKt  vio  M:uiia  from  the  muuth  of  tlie 
edc  to  the  eastern  [toint  of  Kishm.  Or;:aiia  mu%t  ha\e  iKreii  either  Jerfin  or  iJ&rck  ;  Aiigan 
fMiw'udi)  Is  out  of  the  i^ueMion.  Atk!  as  a  str.ii^ht  run  must  have  passed  quite  clo^e  to 
to  Larek,  I  find  the  former  must  pmUihle.  Ne.tri.hu4  next  (!ay  proceeds  auo  stadia  ah  in  g 
id  anchors  in  Mght  of  another  i>lund  (Neptunr'n)  \»l)irh  w.ns  >epar:ited  hy  40  stadia  from 
This  was  Ani$an  ;  no  other  inland  answers,  and  for  this  the  distances  answer  with  singular 

t  rtXcvk  to  Persia  m  Tmles. 
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The  dsle  uid  (Iry-liih  diet  or  (be  Gnlf  people  is  noticed  tn-  mosi  iraTeOaua 
ilulla  VMe  repeals  ihc:  opinion  about  its  living  the  only  wholesome  one. 


/^C.- 


'^^^ 


tays  the  peo;>le  of  llurmuz  had  a  sayini;.  "  Kk<irmi  xea  mihf  lil-i-Pidiha1u 
"  Ilalnand  fish  make  an  Knipcror's  disli !"      A  fish,  exactly  like  the  InnnT 
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in  general  appearance  and  habits,  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  fishery 
d  Mekran  coasts.  It  comes  in  pursuit  of  shoals  of  anchovies,  very 
Cediterranean  fish  also.  (/.  B.  II.  231 ;  Sir  B,  Frere,) 
c(Ca/May,  I.  pp.  55-56)  says :  *'  And  there  3rou  find  (before  arriving  at 
s  who  live  almost  entirely  on  dates,  and  you  get  forty-two  pounds  of 
pn  a  groat ;  and  so  of  many  other  things."] 

lie  stitcl^ed  vessels  of  Kermin  {xXoidpia  ^rrh)  are  noticed  in  the 
ilar  accounts  to  those  of  our  text  are  given  of  the  ships  of  the  Gulf 
India  by  Jordanus  and  John  of  Montecor\'ino.  ijord,  p.  53  ;  Caikay^ 
ched  vessels,**  Sir  B.  Frere  writes,  "  are  still  used.  I  have  seen  them 
len ;  but  they  are  being  driven  out  by  iron-fastened  vessels,  as  iron 
ccept  where  (as  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts)  the  pliancy  of 
is  useful  in  a  surf.  Till  the  last  few  years,  when  steamers  have  b^un 
test  horses,  the  Arab  horses  bound  to  Bombay  almost  all  came  in  the 
»  describes."  Some  of  them  do  still,  standing  over  a  date  cargo,  and 
lis  combination  gives  rise  to  an  extraordinary  traffic  in  the  Bombay 
itbaX  Colonel  Pelly  tells  me,  the  stitched  build  in  the  Gulf  is  mnv  con- 
boats,  and  is  disused  for  sea-going  craft. 

^  (Cathay t  I.  p.  57)  mentioned  these  vessels:  '*In  this  country  men 
ind  of  vessel  which  they  caWJase^  which  is  fastened  only  with  stitch- 
!>n  one  of  these  vessels  I  embarked,  and  I  could  find  no  iron  at  all 
is  for  the  Arabic  Djehaz, — H.  C] 

used  to  rub  the  ships  was  whale-oil.  The  old  Arab  voyagers  of  the 
3ibe  the  fishermen  of  Siraf  in  the  Gulf  as  cutting  up  the  whale-blubber 
e  oil  from  it,  which  was  mixed  with  other  stuff,  and  used  to  rub  the 
blanking.     {Reinatid^  I.  146.) 

oorvino  and  Polo,  in  this  passage,  specify  one  rudder^  as  if  it  was  a 
lese  ships  worth  noting.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
e  rudders  of  the  ancients  kept  their  place  to  a  great  extent  through  the 
A  Marseilles  MS.  of  the  13th  century,  quoted  in  Ducange,  says :  '*  A 
ree  rudders,  two  in  place,  and  one  to  spare."  Another  :  **  Every  two- 
hall  pay  a  groat  each  voyage ;  every  one-ruddered  bark  shall,"  etc. 
r  Tinumus  and  Temo. )  Numerous  proofs  of  the  use  of  two  rudders  in 
f  will  be  found  in  **  Documenti  inediti  ri^tardanti  le  due  Crociate  di 
^,  Re  di  Franciay  etc.,  da  Z.  T,  Bclgrafio^  Genova,  1859."  Thus  in 
of  ships  to  be  built  at  Genoa  for  the  king  (p.  7),  each  is  to  have 
afijBUticos,  grossitudinis  palmorum  viiii  et  dimidiae,  longitudinis  cubi- 
Extracts  given  by  Capmany,  regarding  the  equipment  of  galleys,  show 
,  for  he  is  probably  mistaken  in  saying  that  one  of  the  dos  timones 
ipare  one.  Joinville  (p.  205)  gives  incidental  evidence  of  the  same : 
lies  ships  have  each  two  rudders,  with  each  a  tiller  {t  tison)  attached 
ingenious  way  that  you  can  turn  the  ship  right  or  left  as  fast  as  you 
ne.  So  on  the  Friday  the  king  was  sitting  upon  one  of  these  tillers, 
me  and  said  to  me,"  etc.*  Francesco  da  Barberino,  a  poet  of  the  13th 
7th  part  of  his  Documenti  d^Amore  (printed  at  Rome  in  1640),  which 
tt  to  whose  lot  it  may  fall  to  escort  his  lady  on  a  sea-vo3rage  (instruc- 
fiu  as  to  provide  even  for  the  case  of  her  death  at  sea  !),  alludes  more 
ae  plural  rudders.     Thus — 

** sc  vedessi  cavcnirc 

Che  vento  ti  rompessc 

Timoni  .   .  . 
In  luogo  di  timoni 
Fa  si^crc  t  e  in  aqua  |x)ni."  (P.  272-273.) 

I  bt  seen  in  the  cuts  from  the  tomh  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  mkI  the  seal  of  WinchcUea. 
it  of  spars,  etc.»  dragged  overboard. 
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And  again,  when  kboul  lo  entei  a.  port,  it  is  needful  to  be  on  the  alert  u 
nin  in  esse  of  a  hostile  reception,  m  the  galley  should  enter  stem  fc 
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\rhich  he  renunds  his  lover  involves  tlie  reversal  of  the  ordinar)  use  of  the  two 


"  IS  un  timon  Ici'a  suso 

U  altro  Ugj^er  tun  gitiso^ 
Ma  convien  Icx'ar  mano 

Xon  mica  com  solei^no, 
Ma  per  contraro,  e  face 

Cosi '1  guidar  verace."  (P.  275.) 

A  representation  of  a  vessel  over  the  door  of  the  Leiming  Tower  at  Pisa  shows 
'^arrangement,  which  is  also  discernible  in  the  frescoes  of  i;alley  tights  by  Spinello 
*^ini,  in  the  Municipal  Palace  at  Siena. 

[Godinhode  Eredia  (1613),  describing  the  smaller  vessels  of  Malacca  which  he  calls 

in  ch.  13,  De  Embarca^des^  says  :  "At  the  poop  thoy  have  two  rudders,  one  on 

side  to  steer  with."    E  por  poupa  dos  ball*  »s,  tern  2  lemes,  hum  en  cada  lado  pera  o 

0.     {Malacca,  t ItuU  nu'rid.  et  U  Cath.iv,  Bruxelles,  18S2,  4to,  f.  26.) — II.  C] 

The  midship  rudder  seems  to  have  been  the  more  usual  in  the  western  seas,  and 

doable  quarter-rudders  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  former  are  sometimes  styled 
^^warrtsqius  and  the  latter  Latins.  Yet  early  seals  of  some  of  the  Cinque  Ports  show 
evels  with  the  double  rudder  ;  one  of  which  (that  of  Winchelsea)  is  given  in  the  cut. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  latter  was  still  in  occasional  use  late  in  the  i6th  century. 
Aptain  Pantero  Pantcra  in  his  book,  ISArmata  Xavalc  (Rome,  1614,  p.  44),  says 
lai  the  Galeasses,  or  great  galle)*s,  had  the  helm  alia  Xavarresca^  but  also  a  great 
IT  on  each  side  of  it  to  assist  in  turning  the  ship.  And  I  observe  that  the  great 
Ucasses  which  precede  the  Christian  line  of  battle  at  Lepanto,  in  one  of  the  frescoes 
f  Vasjiri  in  the  Royal  Hall  leading  to  the  Sistinc  Chapel,  have  the  quarter- rudder 
sry  distinctly. 

The  Chinese  appear  occasionally  to  employ  it,  as  seems  to  be  indicated  in  a  wood- 
it  of  a  vessel  of  war  which  I  have  traced  from  a  Chinese  book  in  the  National 
ibraryat  Paris.  (See  above,  p.  37.)  [For  the  Chinese  words  for  rudder^  see  p.  126  of 
Edkins'  article  on  Chituse  Names  for  Bcat:s  and  lioal  Gear,  Jour.  N.  China  Br.  R. 
'x.  Soc,  N.S.  XI.  1876. — H.  C]  It  is  also  used  by  certain  crafi  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
elago,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Wallace's  description  of  the  Pruu  in  which  he  sailed  from 
[acassar  to  the  Aru  Islands.  And  on  the  C'aspian,  it  is  slated  in  Smith's  '*  Diet,  of 
ntiqaities"  (^i^t*  Gttberncuulum),  the  practice  remaineti  in  force  till  Kite  limes.  A 
lodern  traveller  was  nearly  wrecked  on  that  sea,  because  the  two  rudders  were  in  the 
inds  of  two  pilots  who  s^K>ke  different  l:inj;unj;es,  juvl  did  n(»t  understand  earh  other  ! 

(Besides  the  works  quoted  sec yii/,  ArcheoIo\;ic  Nai\ih\  II.  437-43<S,  and  Ca/^many, 
femoriasy  III.  61.) 

[Major  Sykes  remarks  {Persia,  eh.  xxiii.) :  "  S»iinc  unrecorded  event,  ]^robal.»ly  the 
ght  of  the  unscaworthy  craft,  which  had  nnt  an  (<unee  "f  iron  in  their  coinj)osition, 
Ubde  oar  travellers  decide  that  the  risks  <»f  the  sea  were  too  j^reat,  sij  that  we  have 
le  pleasure  of  accompanying  them  back  to  Kerman  and  thence  nonhwaids  to 
aiora.sin."— II.C] 

Note  4. — So  also  at  Ramler  AMnisi  Tavernier  sa\s  it  was  so  unhealthy  that 
Iffcigners  could  not  stop  there  beyond  March;  everyJM.dy  left  it  in  Af^ril.  Not  a 
imdrcilth  part  of  the  population,  says  Kampfer,  remained  in  the  city.  Not  a  be^j^ar 
POuM  stop  for  any  reward  !  The  rich  went  to  the  towns  of  the  inteiior  or  t«»  the  c^nA 
ecesscs  of  the  mountains,  the  \nn)r  took  refuj^e  in  the  palin-^nivcs  at  the  <listance  i>f 
day  or  two  from  the  city.  \  plaie  railed  'Isliin,  some  12  miles  north  i)f  the 
ity,  was  a  favourite  resort  nf  ihe  llui«»|>ean  and  Hindu  meiehants.  I  lere  weie  fmc 
irdcns,  spacious  baths,  and  a  rivuh  t  of  fio.^h  and  limi'id  water. 

The  custom  of  lying  in  water  is  menlioneil  aNo  by  Sir  l«»hn  Maun<lcvile,  and  it 
■ms  adopted  by  the  rorlii^iie-'e  when  they  «)(iii|ii(  <1  Insul.ir  II"imu/,  as  W  rlella  \'alle 
nd  Linschoten  relate.  The  ru>loni  is  still  connn«>n  dining  pi  eat  heats,  in  Sind  and 
lekran  (Sir  H.  V. ). 

An  anonymous  ancient  geography  {Liber  Junioris  Phihsoihi)  sjx'aks  <^f  a  |)eople 
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BoDilMtiy.  ^^ 


in  India  who  live  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  and  lead  the  life  of  the  Golden  Act.<*]    , 
The  sun  is  so  hot  thai  they  remain  all  day  in  the  river  I  ^    l,^o; 

The  heat  in  the  Straits  of  Ilormuz  drove  Abdurrazzak  into  an  antidpalkiiiB ,  •  ^^ 
verse  familiar  to  English  schooll^oj-s  :  **  Even  the  bird  of  rapid  flight  was  bunft^*M*^Vj 
the  hcijjhts  of  heaven,  as  well  a*i  the  fish  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  !  '*  (  Tavent,  Bk.lM  ■*^ 
ch.  xxiii.  ;  Am.  Exot.  716,  762;  Mii/Ur,  Gto^.  Gr.  Min.  11.  514;  IndMtklXw^'^ ^ 
Cent,  p.  49.)  "    ' 

Note  5. — A  like  descrij^ion  of  the  effect  of  the  Simum  on   the  human bo^tl 
given  by  Ibn  Patiila,  Chardin.  A.  Hamilton,  Tuvernier,  Thcvenot,  etc.  ;  and  tl*S*J 
of  these  travellers  speaks  specially  of  its  prevalence  in  the  desert  near  Ilormuz,  fli* 
the  many  graves  of  its  victims;  but  I  have  met  with  no  reasonable  account  o(^1 
poisonous  action.     I  will  quote  Chardin,  already  quoted  at  greater  length  by  Mante 
as  the  most  complete  parallel  to  the  text :     **  The  most  surprising  effect  of  tbeiirfl 
is  not  the  mere  fact  of  its  causing  death,  but  its  operation  on  the  bodies  of  thoievii' 
are  kilkd  by  it.     It  seems  as  if  they  became  decomposed  without  losing  5hape,sodrt' 
you  would  think  them  to  l)e  merely  asleep,  when  they  are  not  merely  dead,  b**! 
such  a  state  that  if  you  take  hold  of  any  part  of  the  body  it  comes  away  in  yourlaii 
And  the  finger  penetrates  such  a  bcjdyas  if  it  were  so  much  dust."      (III.  286.) 

Burton,  on  his  journey  to  Medina,  says;  *'  The  people  assured  me  that  thistriii' 
never  killed  a  man  in  their  Allah -favoured  land.  I  doubt  the  fact.  At  Bir  Attl' 
the  lx)dy  of  an  Arnaut  was  brought  in  swollen,  and  decomposed  rapidly,  the  t*' 
diagnosis  of  death  by  the  poison-wind."  Khanikoff  is  very  distinct  as  to  the  immei- 
ate  fatality  of  the  desert  wind  at  Khabis,  near  Kerman,  but  does  not  speak  of  ifci 
eflect  on  the  IxKly  after  death.  This  Major  St.  John  does,  describing  a  case  tl* 
occurred  in  June,  1871,  when  he  was  hailing,  during  intense  heat,  at  the  post-housed 
Pas;ingan,  a  few  miles  south  of  Kom.  The  bodies  were  brought  in  of  two  poor  mOii 
who  had  tried  to  start  some  hours  before  sunset,  and  were  struck  down  by  the  poisoft' 
ous  blast  within  half-a-mile  of  the  post-house.  "  It  was  found  impossible  to  wash  tbcp 
before  burial.  .  .  .  Directly  the  limbs  were  touched  they  separated  from  the  Imnk." 
\^0c.  IJighicays,  ut.  j///.)  About  1790,  when  Timur  Shih  of  Kabul  sent  an  nay 
under  the  Sirdar-i-Sird.iran  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  Meshed,  this  force  on  its  retm 
was  struck  by  Simum  in  the  Plain  of  Farrah,  and  the  Sirddr  perished,  withaentf 
numl  er  of  his  men.  (/'cvvvVr,  //.  of  the  Afghans^  \0Z\  J.  R,  G,  S^  XXVI.  217; 
Khan.  Mt'm.  210.) 

Note  6. — The  History  of  Ilormu/  is  vcr)*  imperfectly  known.  What  I  have  meC 
with  on  the  subject  consists  of— (i)  An  abstract  by  Teixeira  of  a  chronicle  of  Hormnx, 
written  by  Thuran  Shah,  who  was  himself  sovereign  of  Hormuz,  and  died  in  I377i 
(2)  some  contemporar}'  notices  by  Was>df,  which  are  extracted  by  Hammer  in  his 
History  of  the  Ilkhan>  ;  (3)  some  notices  from  Persian  sources  in  the  2nd  Decade  of 
De  Barros  (ch.  ii.).  The  last  do  not  go  further  back  than  Gordun  Shdh,  the  fiitber 
of  Thurdn  Sh;ih,  to  whom  they  erroneously  ascribe  the  first  migration  to  the  Island. 

One  of  Teixeira's  Princes  is  callt-d  Ruknitddin  J/a^m//^,  and  with  him  Maisdei 
and  Pauihit  r  have  identified  Polo's  Kuomedam  Acomet,  or  as  he  is  called  on  another 
occasion  in  the  Geog.  Text,  Min'nti\ii  Acomet.  This,  however,  is  out  of  the  question, 
for  the  death  of  Kuknuddin  is  assigned  to  A.H.  675  (a.d.  1277),  whilst  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  Marco's  account  refers  to  the  period  of  his  return  from  Chinif 
\\i..  1203  or  thercnbouts. 

We  find  in  Teixeira  that  the  ruler  who  succeeded  in  1290  was  Amir  Masa^Ht 
who  obtained  the  Government  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Saifuddin  Naznt 
Ma^a'ud  was  cruel  and  oppressive  ;  mo>t  of  the  influential  people  withdrew  to 
l^hauddii)  Avaz,  whom  Saifuddin  had  made  Wa/ir  (^f  Kalhit  on  the  Arabian  coast 
This  Wazir  assembled  a  force  and  drove  out  Masa'ud  after  he  had  reigned  three  JOA 
He  fled  to  Kermdn  and  died  there  some  years  afterwards. 

Bah.iuddin,  who  had  originally  been  a  slave  of  Saifuddin  Nazrat's,  iiKceeded  in 
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ling  his  authority.     But  about  1300  great  bodies  of  Turks  (t'.g.  Tartars)  issu- 

from  Turkestan  ravaged  many  provinces  of  Persia,  including  Kermin  and  Hormnz. 

people,  unable  to  bear  the  frequency  of  such  visitations,  retired  first  to  the 

ind  of  Kishm,  and  then  to  that  of  Jerun,  on  which  last  was  built  the  city  of  New 

'^innnr,  afterwards  so  famous.     This  is  Teixeira's  account  from  Thur.in  Shdh,  so  far 

^'^^e  arc  concerned  with  it.     As  regards  the  transfer  of  the  city  it  agrees  substantially 

^■th  Abulfcda's,  which  we  have  already  quoted  {sttpra^  note  i). 

Hammer's  account  from  Wassdf  is  frightfully  confused,  chiefly  I  should  suppose 
Hammer's  own  fault ;   for  among  other  things  he  assumes  that  Hormuz  was 
on  an  island,  and  he  distinguishes  between  the  Island  of  Hormuz  and  the 
Iriftnd  of  Jerun  I     We  gather,  however,  that  Hormuz  before  the  Mongol  time  formed 
2r    1  goyemment  subordinate  to  the  Salghur  Atabcgs  of  Fars  (see  note  i,  ch.  xv.),  and 

*  when  the  power  of  that  Dynasty  was  falling,  the  governor  Mahmi'id  Kalhdti,  established 
-"  hiiDself  as  Prince  of  Hormuz,  and   became  the  founder  of  a   petty  dynasty,  l>eing 

*  evidently  identical  with  Teixeira's  Ruknuddin  Mahmud  above-named,  who  is  repre- 
ss aentefl  as  reigning  from  1246  to  1277.  In  Was^-if  we  find,  as  in  Teixcira,  Mahmud's 
T".'  won  Masa'iid  killing  his  liruther  Nazrat,  and  liahauddin  expelling  Masa'ud.      It  is 

true  that  Hammer's  surprising  muddle  makes  Xiizral  kill  Masa'ud  ;  however,  as  a  few 

lines  lower  we  find  Masa'ud  alive  and  Nazrat  dead,  we  may  safely  venture  on  this 

GOirection.     But  wc  find  also  that  Masa'ud  appears  <is  Ruknuddin  Masa'ud,  and  that 

if    fiahduddin  does  not  assume  the  princely  authority  himself,  but  proclaims  that  of 

-  ^akhrttddin  Ahmed  Ben  Ibrahim  At-Thaibi,  a  personage  who  does  not  appear  in 

J     Teixeira  at  all.     A  MS.  history,  quoted  by  Ouseley,  does  mention  Fakhruddin,  and 

3    ■scribes  to  him  the  transfer  to  Jerun.     Wassaf  seems  to  allude   to  Bahduddin  as  a 

•ort  of  Sea  Rover,  occupying  the  islands  of  Larek  and  Jerun,  whilst  Fakhruddin 

r.'.   reigned  at  Hormuz.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  relation  between  the  two. 

r  It  is  possible  that  Polo's  memory  made  some  confuMon  between  the  names  of 

-^   Ruknuddin  Masa'ud  and  Fakhruddin  Ah mkd,  but  I  incline  to  think  the  latter  is 

■  I   his   RUOMEDAN  Ahmed.     For  Teixcira  tells  us  tliat  Masa'ud  took  rt-fugc  at  the 

"2   court  of  Kermdn,  and  Wassaf  represents  him   as  supported  in   his  claims   by  the 

r:.     Atab^  of  that  province,  whilst  we  see  that   Polo  seems  to  represent   Kuomedan 

'    Acomat  as  in  hostility  with  that  prince.     To  a(l<i  to  the  imbroglio  I  find  in  a  passage 

of  Wassif  Malik   Fakhruddin  Ahmed  at-Tliaibi  sent  by  Ghazan  Khan  in  1297  as 

ambassador  to  Khanb.ilig,  staying  there  some  years,  and  dying  off  the  Coromandel 

coast  on  his  return  in  1305.     (Elliot,  iii.  pp.  45-47.) 

Masa'ud's  seeking  help  from  Kerman  to  reinstate  him  is  not  the  first  Ciisc  of  the 
lame  kind  that  occurs  in  Teixeira's  chronicle,  so  there  may  have  been  some  kind  of 
colour  for  Marco's  representation  of  the  I'rince  of  Hormuz  as  the  vassal  of  the  Atal)eg 
of  Kermdn  {^*  fhomme  de  cesi  rcy  de  C reman;"'  see  Prologue ^  ch.  xiv.  note  2). 
M.  Khanikoff  denies  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any  royal  dynasty  at  H<.»rmuz 
at  this  period.  That  there  was  a  dynasty  of  Alaliks  of  Ilormuz,  however,  at 
this  period  wc  must  l)elieve  on  the  concurring  testimony  of  Marco,  of  Wassaf,  and 
of  Thurin  Shdh.  There  was  also,  it  would  seem,  anotlicr  ^///7j/ -  independent 
principality  in  the  Island  of  Kais.  {Hammer  s  llch.  II.  50,  51  ;  Teixeira^  Relaeion 
de  los  Reyes  de  Hormuz  ;  Khan.  Xofire,  p.  34.) 

The  ravages  of  the  Tartars  which  drove  the  jn'oplc  of  Hormuz  fr<>m  their  city  may 
have  bcgim  with  the  incursions  of  the  Nigmliri^  and  Kar.iunahs,  but  they  probably 
came  to  a  climax  in  the  great  laid  in  1200  ^f  the  Chn-^hitaiau  Piinoe  Koili.j^h  Shah, 
son  of  Dua  Khan,  a  part  of  whose  bai  <U  besieged  the  city  itself,  thouj^h  they  are  said 
to  have  been  repulserl  by  Bahduiidin  Aya<?. 

[The  Dynasty  of  Hormuz  was  found«^d  about  ic/o  by  a  Vcim  n  chief  Mohammed 
Dirhem  Ko,  and  remained  subjcrt  to  Kerman  till  1240.  "h'^^n  Kokn  ed-din  Mahmud 
III.  Kalhdti  (1242-1277)  made  himself  independent.  The  immediate  successors  of 
Rokn  ed-din  were  Saif  ed-din  Nazrat  (1277-1200),  Masa'ud  (1290- 1293),  Bahad  cd-din 
Ayaz  Say  fin  (1293- 1 31 1).  Hormuz  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese  in  1510  and  by 
the  Persians  in  1622. — H.  C] 
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Note  7. — The  indications  01  this  alternative  route  to  Kerin^n  are  verj  npn 
it  may  probably  have  been  that  through  Finn,  T£rum,  and  the  Sfrjdn  district, 
out  of  the  plain  of  Hormuz  by  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ginao  mountain.    Tte 
would  pass  near  the  hot  springs  at  the  base  of  the  said  mountain,  Sarga, 
and  Ginao,  which  are  descril)ed  by  Kampfer.     Being  more  or  less  sul^areoti 
are  likely  to  l)e  useful  in  skin-diseases  :   indeed,  Hamilton  speaks  of  their  eScsf 
these.     (I.  95.)    The  salt -streams  are  numerous  on  this  line,  and  dates  are 
The  bitterness  of  the  bread  was,  however,  more  probably  due  to  another 
Major  Smith  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  :    **  Throughout  the  mountains  in  the 
of  Persia,  which  are  generally  covered  with  dwarf  oak,  the  people  are  in  thehdft 
making  bread  of  the  acorns,  or  of  the  acorns  mixed  with  wheat  or   barley.     Its 
in  colour,  and  very  hard,  bitter,  and  unpalatable." 

Major  St.  John  also  noticed  the  bitterness  of  the  bread  in  Kerman,  but  his 
attributed  it  to  the  presence  in  the  wheat-fields  of  a  bitter  leguniinous  plant,  li^i 
yellowish  white  flower,  which  the  Kenndnis  were  too  lazy  to  separate,  so  that 
remained  in  the  thrashing,  and  imparted  its  bitter  flavour  to  the  grain  (surely  the 
of  our  Lord's  Parable  !). 

[Cleneral  Houtum-St  hindlcr  says  {I.e.  p.  496)  :  "  Marco  Polo's  return  jomney 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  vid  Urzii  and  Bdft,  the  shortest  and  most  direct  road, 
road  vid  Tdrum  and  Sfrjdn  is  very  seldom  taken  by  travellers  intending  to  g» 
Kerman  ;   it  is  only  frequent c<l  by  the  caravans  going  between   Bender  *Abbii 
Bahrdmdbad,  three  stages  we.st  of  Kermdn.      Hot  springs,  'curing  itch,*  I  notiodi 
two  places  on  the  Urzii-Bdft  road.     There  were  some  near  Qal'ah  Asgher  and 
near  Dashtdb;  they  were  frecjuented  by  jjeople  suffering  from  skin -diseases,  and 
hiijhly  sulphureous  ;  the  water  of  those  near  Dashtdb  turned  a  silver  ring  black  afieitlt 
hours*  immersion.     Another  reason  of  my  advocating  the  Urzu  road  is  that  the  MW; 
bread  spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo  is  only  found  on  it,  viz,  at  Bdft  and  in  Bardihfc 
In  Sfrjdn,  to  the  west,  and  on  the  roads  to  the  east,  the  bread  is  sweet.     The 
taste  is  from  the  Khur,  a  bitter  leguminous  plant,  which  grows  among  the  wheitt^ 
whose  grains  the  people  are  too  hizy  to  pick  out.     There  is  not  a  single  oak  bttwO 
Bender  'Abbds  ar.d    Kerman;    none   of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  know  what  A 
acorn  was.     A  |)crson  at  Baft,  who  had  once  gone  to  Kerbeld  vid  KermansliA fli 
Baghdad,  recognised  my  sketch  of  tree  and  fniit  immediately,  having  seen  oak  tfi 
acorn  between  Kcrmdnshdh  and  Qasr-i-Shirfn  on  the  Baghddd  road."     Major  Sjfta 
writes  (ch.  xxiii.):  "The  :\})ovc  description  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  main  winl* 
route,  which  runs  vid  Sirjan.     This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  under  the  KdH- 
Ginao,   the  summer  station  of  Bandar  Abbds,  there  is  a  magnificent  sulphur  sprii( 
which,    welling  from  an   orifice  4  feet   in   diameter,  forms  a  stream  some  30  yni 
\^ide.     Its  temperature  at  the  stiurce  is  113  degrees,  and  its  therapeutic  propeftiB 
are  highly  appreciated.     As  to  the  l)itterness  of  the  bread,  it  is  suggested  in  the  ndei 
that  it  was  caused  by  being  mixed  with  acorns,  but,  to-day  at  any  rate,  there  are  BO 
oak  forests  in  this  [xirt  of  Persia,  and  I  would  urge  that  it  is  better  to  accept  <m 
traveller's  blaiement,  that  it  was  due  to  the  bitterness  of  the  water." — IIowcvcTiI 
prefer  Gen.  Houtura-Schindler's  theory.— II.  C] 
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X  chaptp:r  XX. 

■  m 

^  Of  the  Wearisome  and  Desert  Road  that  has  now  to  be 
•'j  travelled. 

aplT  departing  from  the  city  of  Kerman  you  find  the  road 
^jfor  seven  days  most  wearisome ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
lis  is.^  The  first  three  days  you  meet  with  no  water^  or 
lext  to  none.  And  what  little  you  do  meet  with  is  bitter 
•een  stuff,  so  salt  that  no  one  can  drink  it ;  and  in  fact 
^if  you  drink  a  drop  of  it,  it  will  set  you  purging  ten  times 

(mt  least  by  the  way.     It  is  the  same  with  the  salt  which 
is  made  from  those  streams ;  no  one  dares  to  make  use 

^  of  it,  because  of  the  excessive  purging  which  it  occasions. 

,•  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  carry  water  for  the  people  to  last 
these  three  days  ;  as  for  the  cattle,  they  must  needs  drink 
of  the  bad  water  I  have  mentioned,  as  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  and  their  great  thirst  makes  them  do  so.     But  it 

.  scours  them  to  such  a  degree  that  sometimes  they  die  of 
it.  In  all  those  three  days  you  meet  with  no  human 
habitation  ;  it  is  all  desert,  and  the  extremity  of  drought. 
Even  of  wild  beasts  there  are  none,  for  there  is  nothing 
for  them  to  eat.^  ♦ 

After  those  three  days  of  desert  [you  arrive  at  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  running  underground,  but  along 
which  there  are  holes  broken  in  here  and  there,  perhaps 
undermined  by  the  stream,  at  which  you  can  get  sight  of 
it*  It  has  an  abundant  supply,  and  travellers,  worn  with 
the  hardships  of  the  desert,  here  rest  and  refresh  them- 
selves and  their  beasts.]^ 

You  then  enter  another  desert  which  extends  for  four 
days ;  it  is  very  much  like  the  former  except  that  you  do 
see  some  wild  asses.  And  at  the  termination  of  these 
four  days  of  desert  the  kingdom  of  Kerman  comes  to  an 
end,  and  you  find  another  city  which  is  called  Cobinan. 
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Note  i.  ["The  present  road  from  Kermin  to  Kdbenin  is  to  ZerendM^B 
miles,  to%hc  S^  i  Bendn  15  miles,  thence  to  Kdbenin  50  miles— total  9Sil^B 
Marco  Polo  cannot  have  taken  the  direct  road  to  Kiibendn,  as  it  took  himscfa^^l 
to  reach  it.  As  he  speaks  of  waterless  deserts,  he  probably  took  a  drcmtoosniH  ^CT.'P 
the  ca^t  of  the  mountains,  vid  Kuhpayeh  and  the  desert  lying  to  the  north  ofOvH 
(//I'u/um-ScAwd/er,  I.e.  pp.  496-497.)     (Cf.  Major  Sykes^  ch.  xxiii.)— H.  C]      ■ 

Note  2. — This  description  of  the  Desert  of  Kermin,  says  Mr.  Khanikoff,"»^BvOEr^-^ 
correct.  As  the  only  place  in  the  Desert  of  Lut  where  water  is  found  >s  the  ttji'B*^^ 
bitter,  and  green  water  of  the  rivulet  called  Shor-Rikd  (the  Salt  River),  we  oi^^B*''^ 
no  doubt  of  the  direction  of  Marco  Polo's  route  from  Kermin  so  far."  NeygJ^^^Ve:  - 
I  do  not  agree  with  Khanikoff  that  the  route  lay  N.E.  in  the  direction  of  Am>»^^  _^^^| 
Kain,  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  under  the  next  chapter.  I  imagine  the  w*^BpT^. 
have  been  nearly  due  north  from  Kermdn,  in  the  direction  of  Tabbas  or  of  Ton.  ^'V  CAj}({^ 
even  such  a  route  would,  according  to  KhanikoflTs  own  map,  pass  the  Shor-R^i tfc^^K^  ^ 
at  a  higher  point.  M 

I  extract  a  few  lines  from  that  gentleman's  narrative :  **  In  proportion  u  *^| 
deeper  into  the  desert,  the  soil  became  more  and  more  arid ;  at  daybreak  I  codd^j 
discover  a  few  withered  plants  of  Caligonum  and  ScUsoIa^  and  not  far  from  the  ^V 
spot  I  saw  a  lark  and  another  bird  of  a  whitish  colour,  the  last  living  things  tbtcS 
beheld  in  this  dismal   solitude.  .  .  .  The  desert  had  now  completely  asraoedilB 
character  of  a  land  accursed,  as  the  natives  call  it.     Not  the  smallest  blade  of  {A  ■ 
no  indication  of  animal  life  vivified  the  prospect ;  no  sound  but  such  as  came  frontl  I 
own  caravan  broke  the  dreary  silence  of  the  void."     (M^m,  p.  176.)  I 

[Major  P.  Molesworth  Sykes  {Geo^.  Jour,  X.  p.  578)  writes:  "At  Tun,  I  **  I 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  great  Dash -i- Lut  (Naked  Desert),  which  lay  betma  I 
us  and  Kerman,  and  which  had  not  been  traversed,  in  this  particular  portion,  siMt  I 
the  illustrious  Marco  Polo  crossed  it,  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  travelling  fa*  I 
Kerman  to  *Tonocain'  7Jid  Cobinan."  Major  Sykes  {Persia,  ch.  iii.)  seems  to  {fO«  I 
that  geographers  have,  without  sufficient  grounds,  divided  the  great  desert  of  Foil  I 
into  two  regions,  that  to  the  north  being  termed  Dasht-i-Kavir,  and  that  further  sorfi  | 
the  Dasht-i-Lut — and  that  Lut  is  the  one  name  for  the  whole  desert,  Dash-i-Lnt  bdB|  1 
almost  a  redundancy,  and  that  Kavir  (the  arabic  Kafr)  is  applied  to  eveij  siJioe 
swamp.  **This  great  desert  stretches  from  a  few  miles  out  of  Tehran  practically  tB 
the  British  frontier,  a  distance  of  about  700  miles.** — H.  C] 

Note  3.— I  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  from  Ramnsia 
Indeed  some  buch  passage  is  necessar}' ;  otherwise  why  distinguish  between  three  days 
of  desert  and  four  days  more  of  desert  ?  The  underground  stream  was  probably  » 
subterraneous  canal  (called  Kandt  or  Kdrcz)^  such  as  is  common  in  Persia  ;  often  con- 
ducted from  a  great  distance.  Here  it  may  have  been  a  relic  of  abandoned  cultivatioiL 
Khanikoff,  on  the  road  between  Kerman  and  Yezd,  not  far  west  of  that  which  I  suppose 
Marco  to  be  travelling,  says  :  "At  the  fifteen  inhabited  spots  marked  upon  the  map^ 
they  have  water  which  has  l)een  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  at  considerable 
cost,  by  means  of  subterranean  galleries,  to  which  you  descend  by  large  and  deep  wells. 
Although  the  water  flows  at  some  depth,  its  course  is  tracked  upon  the  surface  by  a 
line  of  more  abundant  vegetation.**  {lb.  p.  200.)  Elphinstone  says  he  has  heard  of 
such  subterranean  conduits  36  miles  in  length.  (L  398.)  Polybius  speaks  of 
them  :  *' There  is  no  sign  of  water  on  the  surface;  but  there  arc  many  underground 
channels,  and  these  supply  tanks  in  the  desert,  that  are  known  only  to  the  initiated. 
....  At  the  time  when  the  Persians  got  the  upper  hand  in  Asia,  they  used  to  con- 
cede to  such  persons  as  brought  spring-water  to  places  previously  destitute  of  irrigation, 
the  usufruct  for  five  generations.  And  Taurus  being  rife  with  springs,  they  incurred 
all  the  expense  and  trouble  that  was  needed  to  form  these  underground  channels  to 
great  distances,  insomuch  that  in  these  days  even  the  people  who  make  use  of  the  water 
don't  know  where  the  channels  begin,  or  whence  the  water  comes.'*    (X.  28.) 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

^VCERNING    THE   CiTY   OF   COBINAN    AND    THE   THINGS    THAT   ARE 

MADE  THERE. 

^BINAN  is  a  large  town.^  The  people  worship  Mahommet 
klere  is  much  Iron  and  Steel  and  Ondaniqiie,  and  they 
^ke  steel  mirrors  of  great  size  and  beauty.  They  also 
^fepare  both  Tutia  (a  thing  very  good  for  the  eyes)  and 
jPodium ;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  process. 

They  have  a  vein  of  a  certain  earth  which  has  the 
fiquired  quality,  and  this  they  put  into  a  great  flaming 
irnace,  whilst  over  the  furnace  there  is  an  iron  grating. 
'he  smoke  and  moisture,  expelled  from  the  earth  of  which 
speak,  adhere  to  the  iron  grating,  and  thus  form  Tutia, 
hilst  the  slag  that  is  left  after  burning  is  the  Spoduim} 

KOTK  I. — Kuh-BanAn  is  mentioned  by  Mokaddasi  (a.d.  985)  as  one  of  the 
Bes  of  Bardesfr,  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  circles  into  which  he  divides  Kermdn. 
9e  Spreti^r^  Post-und  Reise-routen  des  Orient 5 ^  p.  77.)  It  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
the  Geog.  Dictionary  of  Ydkut,  though  it  has  been  there  mistranscribed  into 
Mydn^JiA.  Kukiydn,  (See  Leipzig  ed.  1869,  iv.  p.  ^^16,  2in(i  Bar  bur  de  Meyttard, 
W.  de  la  Perse,  p.  498.)  And  it  is  also  indicated  by  Mr.  Abbott  (/.  K.  G.  S.  XXV. 
\  as  the  name  of  a  district  of  Kcrmdn,  l>'ing  some  distance  to  the  east  of  his  route 
len  somewhat  less  than  half-way  between  Vezti  and  Kermnn.  It  would  thus,  I 
prebend,  be  on  or  near  the  route  between  Kcrmdn  and  Tabbas  ;  one  which  I  believe 
s  been  traced  by  no  modern  traveller.  We  may  be  certain  that  there  is  now  no 
ICC  at  Kuh-Bandn  deserving  the  title  of  tine  cit^ grant,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that 
ere  was  in  Polo's  time ;  he  applies  such  terms  too  profusely.  The  meaning  of  the 
me  is  perhaps  "  Hill  of  the  Terebinths,  or  Wild  PistichiDCs,"  '*  a  tree  whicli  grows 
undantly  in  the  recesses  of  bleak,  stony,  and  desert  mountains,  e,g.  alx)ut  Shamdkhi, 
oat  Shiraz,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Luristan  and  I^r."     {^Kampfcr,  409,  413.) 

[**  It  is  strange  that  Marco  Polo  sjxjaks  of  Kulx^ndn  only  on  his  return  journey 
im  Kennin;  on  the  down  journey  he  must  have  l>ecn  told  that  Kul>cnan  was  in  close 
oximity ;  it  is  even  prolwble  that  he  passed  there,  as  Persian  travellers  of  those  times, 
len  going  from  Kcrmdn  to  Yazd,  and  vice  versa,  alwa\s  called  at  Kul>cnan." 
Tmiium'Schindler,  I.e.  p.  490.)  In  all  histories  this  name  is  written  Kubcndn, 
it  Kiihbenin  ;  the  pronunciation  to-day  is  Kubenanand  K(>l>enun. — II.  C] 

I  had  thought  my  identification  of  Cobinan  original,  but  a  communication  from  Mr. 
bbotty  and  the  opportunity  which  this  procured  me  of  seeing  liis  MS.  Report  already 
fencd  to,  showed  that  he  had  antici[)ntcd  me  many  years  .i}^o.  The  following  is  an 
tnct :  ** Distn'ets cf  A'erman  *  ♦  •  A'ooh  />c;/i/;/.  This  is  a  hilly  district  alwund- 
g  in  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  peaches,  p>mfgranates,  sinjid  (sweet-willow),  walnuts, 
elODS.  A  great  deal  of  madder  and  some  as.ifcctida  is  produceil  there.  7 his  is  no 
u6i  /A4  eouHtry  alluded  to  by  Marco  Polo,  under  the  name  of  Cohinam,  as  producing 
n,  brass,  and  tutty,  and  which  is  still  said  to  produce  iron,  copper,  and  tootea." 
seie  Appear  to  be  lead  mines  also  in  the  district,  as  well  as  asbestos  and  sulphur. 
r.  Abbott  adds  the  names  of  nine  villages,  which  he  was  not  able  to  verify*  by  com- 
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produces  a  rough  husk  like  that  of  a  chestnut,  i«  ai 
without  anything  in  it.  The  wood  is  yellow  like  box,iiil  f* 
very  strong,  and  there  are  no  other  trees  near  it  ra  b 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  it,  except  on  one  side,  wtej  !J 
you  find  trees  within  about  ten  miles'  distance.  Aflltt*** 
there,  the  people  of  the  country  tell  you,  was  fought AtMy 
battle  between  Alexander  and  King  Darius,*  ■  J 

The    towns   and    villages    have   great  abundance flil* 
everything  good,  for  the  climate  is  extremely  tempentt,' 
being  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold.      The  natives  al 
worship  Mahommet,  and  are  a  very  fine-looking  peopki 
especially  the  women,  who  are  surpassingly  beautiful. 

Note  i. — All  that  regiun  has  been  described  as  **a  country  divided  into  dasi 
that  arc  s;ilt,  and  deserts  that  are  not  salt."  (  Vi^u^  I.  i6. )  Tonorain^  as  we  hsicatt 
(ch.  XV.  noie  i),  is  the  Kastorn  Kuliistan  of  Persia,  but  extended  by  Polo,  it  woJi 
seem  to  include  the  whole  of  Persian  Khorasan.  No  city  in  particular  is  indicated* 
vi.Mled  by  the  traveller,  bui  the  view  I  take  of  the  position  of  the  Arbre  ^r,  tsitl 
as  his  route  through  Kuh-liandii,  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  he  reached  theFk» 
vincc  of  Tun-o-Kain  about  Tabbas. 

["  Marco  Polo  has  been  said  to  have  traversed  a  portion  of  (the  Dash -i-Kavir, grot 
Salt  Desert)  on  his  supposed  route  from  Tabbas  to  Damghan,  about  1272  ;  altboi^it 
is  more  probable  that  he  marched  further  to  the  east,  and  crossed  the  northern  poftioi 
of  the  I>ash-i-Lui,  Great  Sand  Desert,  separating  Khorasan  in  the  south-east  &(M 
Kerman,  and  occupying  a  sorrowful  parallelogram  between  the  towns  of  Neh  ind 
Tabbas  on  the  north,  and  Kornian  and  Yezd  on  the  south."  (Curzon,  J^ersia,  II.  ppi 
248  and  251.)  Lord  Curzon  adds  in  a  note  (p.  248) :  **  The  Tunogan  of  the  text  wlii 
was  originally  mistaken  for  Damghan,  is  correctly  explained  by  Yule  as  Tun-o-  (lA 
and)  Kain."  Maj«)r  Sykes  writes  (ch.  xxiii. ) :  "  The  section  of  the  Lut  has  not  hitherto 
been  rediscovered,  but  I  know  that  it  is  desert  throughout,  and  it  is  practically  certiAi 
that  Marco  ended  these  unpleasant  exixjriences  at  Tabas,  150  miles  from  Knbenin- 
To-day  the  district  is  known  as  Tun-o-Tal)as,  Kain  being  independent  of  it." H.  C] 

Note  2.— This  is  anr»iher  subject  on  which  a  long  and  somewhat  discursive  note 
is  inevitable. 

One  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Soc.  de  Geographic  (scr.  III.  torn.  iii.  p.  187)  contains  a 
peifeclly  inconclusive  endeavour,  by  M.  Roux  de  Kochelle,  to  identify  the  ArbreS^fX 
Arbre  »SWwith  a  manna-bearing  oak  alluded  to  by  Q.  Curtius  as  growing  in  Hyrrana. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tree  described  is,  as  Marsden  points  out,  a  CAindrot 
Oriental  Plane.  Mr.  Krnst  Meyer,  in  his  learned  Gcschichte  der  Bo/am'Jt  {K.6n\gshcx%^ 
1854-57,  IV.  123),  objects  that  Polo's  description  of  the  wood  does  not  answer  to  that 
tree.  lUit,  with  due  allowance,  c(.)nipare  with  his  whole  account  that  which  Olearius 
gives  of  the  Chinar,  and  say  if  the  s;ime  tree  l>e  not  meant.  **  The  trees  are  as  tall  as 
the  pine,  and  have  very  large  leaves,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  vine.  The  fruit 
looks  like  a  chestnut,  but  has  no  kernel,  so  it  is  not  eatable.  The  wood  is  of  a  very  brown 
colour,  and  full  of  veins  ;  the  Persians  employ  it  for  doors  and  window-shutters,  and 
when  these  arc  rubbed  with  oil  they  are  incomparably  handsomer  than  our  walnut- 
wood  joinery."     (I.  526.)     The  Chinar-wood  is  used  in  Kashmir  for  gunstocks. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  seems  to  imply  that  some  eminent  iftdividmd 
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ii  meant.  The  appelUtioos  given  to  it  vary  in  the  diffeient  texts.  In  the 
it  ii  styled  in  this  passage,  "  The  Arbrt  Seule  which  the  Christians  call  the 
Stc,"  whilst  in  ch.  ccL  of  the  same  (infra,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  v.)  it  is  called 
"Arv  5(0/,  which  in  the  Book  of  Alexander  is  called  VArbrt  SecAe"  Pauthier  has 
^l/Ardre  Solque,  que  nous  appelons  VArbrg  Sec,**  and  in  the  later  passage 
4r§  Sett/,  qne  le  Livre  Alexandre  apelle  Ardre  Sec  ;  "  whilst  Ramusio  has  here 
Sktrv  del  Sole  che  si  chiama  per  i  Cristiani  VAibor  Secco**  and  does  not  contain 
V  passage.  So  also  I  think  all  the  old  Latin  and  French  printed  texts,  which 
leor  less  based  on  Pipino's  version,  have  *'The  Tree  of  ike  Sun,  which  the 
aUl  the  Dfy  Tree." 

Ghws  mys  {A  tratfers  le  roy.  de  Tamer/an,  p.  296)  that  he  found  at  Khodjakent, 
■ftins  of  an  enormous  plane-tree  or  CAinar,  which  measured  no  less  than  48 
(5a  yards)  in  drcumference  at  the  base,  and  9  metres  diameter  inside  the  rotten 
;  a  dosen  tourists  from  Tashkent  one  day  feasted  inside,  and  were  all  at 
-H.  C] 

tfhier,  building  as  usual  on  the  reading  of  his  own  text  {Sofytse),  endeavours  to 
hat  tlds  odd  wocd  represents  Thaulk,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  tree  to  which  Forskal 
he  title  of  Ficus  Vasta,  and  this  Ficus  Vasta  he  will  have  to  be  the  same  as  the 
r.  Ficus  Vasta  would  be  a  strange  name  surely  to  give  to  a  Plane-tree,  but 
il  may  be  acquitted  of  such  an  eccentricity.  The  Tholak  (for  that  seems  to  be  the 
TOGalisation)  is  a  tree  of  Arabia  Felix,  very  different  from  the  Chinar,  for  it  is 
ell-known  Indian  Banyan,  or  a  closely-allied  species,  as  may  be  seen  in 
iTi  description.  The  latter  indeed  says  that  the  Arab  botanists  called  it  Delb, 
Mt  (or  Dulb)  is  really  a  synonym  for  the  Chinar.  But  De  Sacy  has  already 
mtcd  upon  this  supposed  application  of  the  name  Delb  to  the  Tholak  as 
ow.  (See  Flora  Aegyptiaco-Arabica,  pp.  cxxiv.  and  179;  Abdallalif  Rel,  de 
**»f  p.  80;  /.  ^'  G.  S.  VIII.  275 ;  ^ifier,  VI.  662,  679.) 
e  bet  b  that  the  Solque  of  M.  Pauthier's  text  is  a  mere  copyist's  error  in  the 
Icatkm  of  the  pronoun  que.  In  his  chief  MS.  which  he  cites  as  A  (No.  10,260 
L  Nationale,  now  Fr,  5631)  we  can  even  see  how  this  might  easily  happen,  for 
le  ends  with  Solque  and  the  next  begins  with  que.  The  true  reading  is,  I  doubt 
lak  which  this  MS.  points  to,  and  which  the  G.  Text  gives  us  in  the  second  pas- 
noted  above,  via.  Arbre  Sol,  occurring  in  Ramusio  as  Albero  del  Sole.  To 
tins  easier  of  acceptation  I  must  premise  two  remarks :  first,  that  Sol  is  "  the 
in  both  Venetian  and  Proven9al ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  French  of  that  age 
spositional  sign  is  not  necessary  to  the  genitive.  Thus,  in  Pauthier's  own  text 
1  in  one  of  the  passages  quoted  above,  "  Le  Livre  Alexandre,  i.e.  Liber  Alex- 
"  elsewhere,  "  Caxan  lefils  Argon"  **ii  la  mire  sa  femme"  **  Le  corps  Mon- 
tr Saint  Thomas  si  est  en  ceste  Province;"  in  Joinville,  ^* le  commandemant 
mmet"  *'ceux  de  la  Haulequa  estoient  logiez  entour  Us  h^berges  le  soudanc,  et 
%  pour  le  cors  le  soudanc  garder ;"  in  Baudouin  de  Sebourc,  ^^  De  t amour 
dm  esprise  et  enjlcmibie." 

wBOver  it  is  the  Tree  ov  the  Sun  that  is  prominent  in  the  legendary  History 
nnder,  a  fiict  sufficient  in  itself  to  rule  the  reading.  A  character  in  an  old 
h  play  mys:— 

"  Peregrine.     Drake  was  a  didapper  to  Mandevill : 
Candish  and  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  all  our  Voyagers 
Went  short  of  Mandevil.     But  had  he  reached 
To  this  place— here— yes,  here— this  wilderness. 
And  seen  the  Trus  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  that  speak 
And  told  King  Alexander  of  his  death ; 
He  then 

Had  left  a  passage  ope  to  Traveller* 
That  now  is  kept  and  guarded  bjr  Wild  Beasts." 

{Broom^s  Antipodes,  in  Lamias  SpecimoMt.) 

VOL.    I.  J 
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HjC  ume  trees  ut  alivded  to  in  an  ancient  Low  Geraum  poem  in  hooovrft 
Anno  of  Cologne.     Speaking  of  the  Four  Beasts  of  Daniers  Viskm : — 

"  Tne  third  beas:  vas  a  libbaxd ; 

Focr  Erie's  Wings  be  had  ; 

This  ssgcincd  the  Grecian  Alexander, 

\Mx>  wi'Ji  focr  Hosts  vent  forth  to  cooqoer  lands 

Ercn  to  the  Woe  Id's  End, 

Known  br  its  Golden  Pillars. 

In  Ir.dLi  he  the  Wilderness  broke  throng 

ii'r/i  Treti  twain  he  tkire  did sfeai^^  etc 

(In  Scki!:rH  Tkaaurus  Amtiq.  Teuton,  ton.  Li 
These  oracular  Trees  of  the  Sen  and  Moon,  somewhere  on  the  confines  of  lA 
appear  in  all  the  fabul<.<us  histories  of  Alexander,  firom  the  Pseodo-Callistheaei  i>* 
wards.     Thus  Alexander  is  made  to  tell  the  story  in  a  letter  to  Aristotle:  "1^ 
came  some  of  the  towns- people  and  said,  '  We  have  to  show  thee  soiDetlung  pMC 
strange,  O  King,  and  worth  thy  visiting  ;  for  we  can  show  thee  trees  that  ti&lik 
human  speech.'    So  the)*  led  me  to  a  certain  park,  in  the  midst  of  whidi  voe  it 
Son  and  Moon,  and  round  about  them  a  guard  of  priests  of  the  Son  and  Moon,   i^ 
there  stood  the  two  trees  of  which  the>'  had  spoken,  like  unto  cypress  trees ;  andlMlii 
about  them  were  trees  like  the  m}Tobolans  of  Egypt,  and  with  similar  fruit    Aiil 
addressed  the  two  trees  that  were  in  the  midst  of  the  park,  the  one  whidi  was  aika 
the  Masculine  gender,  and  the  one  that  was  female  in  the  Feminine  gender.    And  At 
name  of  the  Male  Tree  was  the  Sun,  and  of  the  female  Tree  the  Mooo,  names  vU 
were  in  that  language  Muthu  and  EmaHsiu.f    And  the  stems  were  clothed  with  At 
skins  of  animals ;  the  male  tree  with  the  skins  of  he-beasts,  and  the  female  tree  «lk 
the  skins  of  she-beasts.  .  .  .  And  at  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  a  voice,  spealdi^  m  At 
Indian  tongue,  came  forth  from  the  (Sun)  Tree;  and  I  ordered  the  Indians  wbovCR 
with  mc  to  interpret  it.     But  they  were  afraid  and  would  not,"  etc     (/^emd^OtXiA, 
ed.  Muller,  III.  17.) 

The  story  as  related  by  Firdusi  keeps  very  near  to  the  Greek  as  just  quoted,  M 
does  not  use  the  term  **  Tree  of  the  Sun."  The  chapter  of  the  Shih  Nimeh  i'ft1""^| 
it  is  entitled  Didan  Sikandar  dirakht-i-goydrd^  "  Alexander's  interview  with  the 
Speaking  Tree."  {Livre  dis  Kois,  V.  229. )  In  the  Chanson  cTAiixoHdrg of  Lambot 
le  Court  and  Alex,  do  Bernay,  these  trees  are  introduced  as  follows  : — 

**  *  Signor,'  fait  Alixandre,  *  je  vus  voel  demander, 
Se  des  mer\'eilles  d'Inde  me  saves  rien  center.* 
Cil  li  ont  respondu  :  '  Se  tu  vius  escouter 
Ja  te  dirons  mcrveilles,  s'es  poras  esprover. 
La  sus  en  ces  desers  pues  ii  Arbres  trover 
Qui  c  pics  ont  de  haut,  et  de  grossor  stmt  per. 
Li  Solaus  et  La  Lune  les  ont  fait  si  serer 
Que  sevenl  tous  langnges  et  entendre  et  porler.**' 

(Ed.  1861  (Dinan),  p.  357.) 

M  J  undevile  informs  us  precisely  where  these  trees  are  :  "  A  15  journeys  in  lengthei 
gojTige  be  the  Deserts  of  the  tother  side  of  the  Ryvere  Beumare,"  if  one  could  only 

*  *'  Daz  dritte  Dier  was  ein  I^barte 

Vicr  arin  Vederich  her  havite  ;^ 

I>er  bcceichnote  den  Criechiskin  Alexmoderin, 

Der  mit  vier  Herin  vQr  aftir  Landin, 

Unz  her  die  Werilt  einde, 

Iti  Euldtnin  Siulin  bikante. 

In  India  her  die  Wusti  durchbrach, 

Mit  Kwein  Bcutnin  her  sick  dajpes^rtuk"  etc 
t  It  is  odd  how  near  the  word  KmaHsae  comes  to  the  £.  African  Mweti;  and  peihapa  more  odd 
that  "the  ehlctr^  of  U-nya-Mwezi  (' the  Land  of  the  Moon')  declare  that  their  patriarchal  fitrttlflt 
became  after  death  the  first  Tree,  and  afibrded  shade  to  his  children  and  dcscenaants.  Acoonlioc  to 
the  Arabs  the  people  still  perform  pilgrimage  to  a  holy  tree,  and  believe  that  the  penalty  of  toCTttMf 
in  cuttins  off  a  i  wig  would  be  visited  by  sudden  and  mysterious  death."  (Burton  in /^.Jt»G*S  XXuL 
167-168.) 
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HB  where  that  is  I  *    A  mediaeval  chronicler  also  tells  us  that  Ogeros  the  Dane  {temp, 

^^mrmUMagnt)  conquered  all  the  parts  beyond  sea  from  Hierusalem  to  the  Trees  of 

le  Son.     In  the  old  Italian  romance  also  of  Guerino  detto  il  Afesckino,  still  a  chap- 

lOok  in  S.  Italy,  the  Hero  (ch.  Ixiii.)  visits  the  Trees  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.     But 

Ms  is  mere  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  story,  and  has  nothing  of  interest.     {Afaun- 

iAp££r,  pp.  297-298;  Fasciculus  Temporum  in  Germ,  Script,  Pistarii  Nidctni,  II.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  letter  ascribed  to  Alexander  describes  the  two  oracular 
as  resembling  two  C3rpress-trees.  As  such  the  Trees  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  arc 
on  several  extant  ancient  medals,  e.g.  on  two  struck  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia 
kl  die  time  of  Aurelian.  And  Eastern  story  tells  us  of  two  vast  C3rpress-trees,  sacred 
the  Magians,  which  grew  in  Khorasan,  one  at  Kashmar  near  Turshiz,  and  the 
at  Farmad  near  Tuz,  and  which  were  said  to  have  risen  from  shoots  that 
ter  brought  from  Paradise.  The  former  of  these  was  sacrilegiously  cut  down 
^  the  order  of  the  Khalif  Motawakkil,  in  the  9th  century.  The  trunk  was  despatched 
Id  Baghdad  on  rollers  at  a  vast  expense,  whilst  the  branches  alone  formed  a  load  for 
1300  camels.  The  night  that  the  convoy  reached  within  one  stage  of  the  palace,  the 
Ktelif  was  cut  in  pieces  by  his  own  guards.  This  tree  was  said  to  be  1450  years  old, 
md  to  measure  33I  cubits  in  girth.  The  locality  of  this  "  Arbor  Sol "  we  see  was 
ta  Xhofasan,  and  possibly  its  fame  may  have  been  transferred  to  a  representative  of 
BWrfhtT  species.  The  plane,  as  well  as  the  cypress,  was  one  of  the  distinctive  trees  of 
Iw  Magian  Paradise. 

In  the  Pcutingerian  Tables  we  find  in  the  N.E.  of  Asia  the  rubric  "  ffic  Alexander 
WtutpansuM  accepit"  which  looks  very  like  an  allusion  to  the  tale  of  the  Oracular  Trees. 
If  so,  it  is  remarkable  as  a  suggestion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Alexandrian  Legends, 
Ihoiigh  the  rubric  may  of  course  be  an  interpolation.  The  Trees  of  the  Sun  and 
IfcxMi  appear  as  located  in  India  Ultima  to  the  east  of  Persia,  in  a  map  which  is 
bond  in  MSS.  (12th  century)  of  the  Floridus  of  Lambertus ;  and  they  are  indicated 
note  or  less  precisely  in  several  maps  of  the  succeeding  centuries.  ( OuseUys  Travels^  I. 
587 ;  DabistoHt  I.  307-308  ;  Santarem^  H.  de  la  Cosmog.  II.  189,  III.  506-513,  etc) 

Nothing  could  show  better  how  this  legend  had  possessed  men  in  the  Middle  Ages 
dian  the  £act  that  Vincent  of  Beauvais  discerns  an  allusion  to  these  Trees  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  on  Joseph  (as  it  runs  in  the  Vulgate),  "  de  pomis 
fmetuum  Solis  ac  Lunae.^*      (Deut.  xxxiii.  14.) 

Marco  has  mixt  up  this  legend  of  the  Alexandrian  Romance,  on  the  authority, 
as  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe,  of  some  of  the  recompilers  of  that  Romance, 
with  a  famous  subject  of  Christian  Legend  in  that  age,  the  Arbre  Sec  or  Dry 
Tice,  one  form  of  which  is  related  by  Maundevile  and  by  Johan  Schiltberger. 
••A  lytille  fro  Ebron,"  says  the  former,  "is  the  Mount  of  Mambre,  of  the  whyche 
the  Valeye  taketh  his  name.  And  there  is  a  Tree  of  Oke  that  the  Saracens  clepen 
Dirpe^  that  is  of  Abraham's  Tyme,  the  which  men  clepen  THE  Drye  Tree." 
[Schiltberger  adds  that  the  heathen  call  it  Kurru  Thereck^  i.e.  (Turkish)  K^urti 
Dirakkt^Xyiy  Tree.]  "And  thcye  seye  that  it  hathe  ben  there  silhe  the  bcginnynge 
of  the  World  ;  and  was  sumtyme  grene  and  bare  Leves,  unto  the  Tyme  that  Oure 
Lord  dyede  on  the  Cros ;  and  thanne  it  dr}'ede ;  and  so  dyden  alle  the  Trees  that 
weren  thanne  in  the  World.  And  summe  seyn  be  hire  Prophecycs  that  a  Lord,  a 
Pkynce  of  the  West  syde  of  the  World,  shalle  wynnen  the  Lond  of  Promyssioun,  i.e. 
the  Holy  Lond,  withe  Helpe  of  Cristene  Men,  and  he  schalle  do  s>'nge  a  Masse  under 
that  Drye  Tree,  and  than  the  Tree  shall  wexen  grene  and  here  both  Fruyt  and  Leves. 
And  thorghe  that  Myracle  manye  Sarazines  and  Jewes  schulle  ben  turned  to  Cristene 
Fcithe.  And,  therefore,  they  dou  gret  Worschipe  thereto,  and  kepen  it  fulle  besyly. 
And  alle  be  it  so  that  it  be  drye,  natheless  yit  he  bcrethe  great  vcrtue,"  etc. 

The  tradition  seems  to  have  altered  with  circumstances,  for  a  traveller  of  nearly 
two  centuries  later  (Friar  Anselmo,  1509)  describes  the  oak  of  Abraham  at  Hebron 

*  "The  River  Btumar^  in  the  furthest  forests  of  India^"  appears  to  come  up  in  one  of  the  versions 
if  Akzaadcr's  Letter  to  Aristotle,  though  I  do  not  find  it  in  MQller's  edition.  (See  Zacher's  Psend^ 
ZmiiisikemeM,  p.  160.)    'Tis  perhaps  Ab-i-AmCi  I 
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as  a  tree  of  dense  and  verdant  foliage:  "The  Saracens  make  their  devotioostfi^ 
and  hold  it  in  great  veneration,  for  it  has  remained  thus  green  from  the  dqitf 
Abraham  antil  now  ;  and  they  tie  scraps  of  cloth  on  its  branches  inscribed  with  wm 
of  their  writing,  and  believe  tliat  if  any  one  were  to  cut  a  piece  off  that  tree  be  wili 
die  within  the  year."  Indeed  even  before  Maundevile's  time  Friar  Borchaxd  (lij 
had  noticed  that  though  the  famous  old  tree  was  dry,  another  had  sprung  froa  ^ 
roots.     And  it  still  has  a  representative. 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Constantine  a  fair  was  held  under  the  Terebintib  i 
Mamre,  which  was  the  object  of  many  superstitious  rites  and  excesses.  The  Empeni 
9rdered  these  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  a  church  to  be  erected  at  the  spot.  In  i^ 
time  of  Arculph  (end  of  7th  century)  the  dry  trunk  still  existed  under  the  roof  of  Ai 
church  ;  just  as  the  immortal  Banjran-tree  of  Pr^  exists  to  this  day  in  a  subterruoi 
temple  in  the  Fort  of  Allahabad. 

It  is  evident  that  the  story  of  the  Dry  Tree  had  got  a  great  vogue  in  the  ijA 
century.     In  the /its  du  Pelerin,  a  French  drama  of  Polo's  age,  the  Pilgrim  sayi  ;- 

**  S'ai  puis  en  maint  bon  lieu  et  h.  maint  saint  est^, 
S*ai  est^  au  Sec-Arbre  et  dusc'^  Durest^." 

And  in  another  play  of  slightly  earlier  date  {Le  Jus  de  St,  ATte^ias),  the  King  ^ 
Africa,  invaded  by  the  Christians,  summons  all  his  allies  and  feudatories,  aafliC 
whom  appear  the  Admirals  of  Coine  {/conium)  and  Orkenie  {.ffyrramia),  and  tk 
Amiralct outre  PArbre-Sec  (as  it  were  of  "the  Back  of  Beyond")  in  whose  ooaany 
the  only  current  coin  is  millstones  !  Friar  Odoric  tells  us  that  he  heard  at  Tabric  tbt 
the  Arbor  Secco  existed  in  a  mosque  of  that  city  ;  and  Clavijo  reUites  a  confused  tfn^ 
about  it  in  the  same  locality.  Of  the  Diirre  Baum  at  Tauris  there  is  also  a 
pointless  legend  in  a  Cologne  MS.  of  the  14th  century,  professing  to  give  an 
of  the  East.  There  are  also  some  curious  verses  concerning  a  mjrstical  Dikm  Av 
quoted  by  Fabricius  from  an  old  Low  German  Poem  ;  and  we  may  just  allude  to  tlat 
other  mystic  Arbor  Secco  of  Dante — 

-"  una  pianta  dispogliata 


Di  fiori  e  d'altra  fronda  in  ciascun  ramo," 

though  the  dark  symbolism  in  the  latter  case  seems  to  have  a  different 

{Maundevile^  p.  68;  Schiltberger^  p.  113;  Anselm.  in  dmisii  TTkestuirut,  IV. 
781 ;  /Vr<^.  Qua/,  p.  81  ;  A'irg/>A.  Callist.  VIII.  30 ;  ThMtr$  Fran^tds  am  MtfOt 
^£^»  PP*  97*  173  ;  Cathay^  p.  48 ;  Clavijo^  p.  90 ;  Orient  und  Occident^ 
1867,  vol.  i.  ;   Fabricii  Vet,   Test,    Pseud, ^   etc.,    I.    1 133;    Dante^  PHrgat^ 

35-) 

But  why  does  Polo  bring  this  Arbre  Sec  into  connection  with  the  Sun  Tree  of  the 

Alexandrian  Legend  ?    I  cannot  answer  this  to  my  owr.  entire  satis£u:tion,  but  I  cm 

show  that  such  a  connection  had  been  imagined  in  his  time. 

Paulin  Paris,  in  a  notice  of  MS.    No.   69S5  (Fonds  Ana'en)  of  the  Natioiiil 

Library,  containing  a  version  of  the  Chansons  de  Geste  cPAlixandrt^  based  upon  the 

work  of  L.  Le  Court  and  Alex,  de  Bemay,  but  with  additions  of  later  date,  notioes 

amongst  these  latter  the  visit  of  Alexander  to  the  Valley  Perilous,  where  he  sees  a 

variety  of  wonders,  among  others  the  Arbre  des  Pucelles,    Another  tree  at  a  giett 

distance  from  the  last  is  called  the  Arbre  Sec,  and  reveals  to  Alexander  the  secret  of 

the  fate  which  attends  him  in  Babylon.     {Les  AfSS.  Fran^ais  di  la  BiU,  dm  Rai^  Ili 

105.  )•    Again  the  English  version  of  King  Alisaundre^  published  in  Weber's  CdllectioOy 

shows  clearly  enough  that  in  its  French  original  the  term  w^r^/r  5lfr  was  applied  to 

the  Oracular  Trees,  though  the  word  has  been  miswritten,  and  misunderstood  If 

*  It  is  right  to  notice  that  there  may  be  Kome  error  in  the  reference  of  Paulin  Paris  ;  at  lotft  I 
could  not  trace  the  Arbre  Sec  in  the  MS.  which  he  cites,  nor  in  the  celebrated  Bodleian  Akxawkr, 
which  appears  to  contain  the  same  version  of  the  story.  [The  fact  is  that  Paulin  Puis  refers  to  tht 
Ar^Ct  but  without  the  word  tec,  at  the  top  of  the  first  column  of  foL  79  reet^  of  tbt  MS.  Noi  iV> 
368  0ate6985X-H.C.] 
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^1  Weber.    The  King,  as  in  the  Greek  and  French  passages  already  quoted,  meeting  two 
•  old  churls,  asks  if  they  know  of  any  marvel  in  those  parts  :— 

=^  **  *  Ye,  par  ma  fay,'  quoth  heo, 

*  *  A  great  merveille  we  wol  telle  the ; 

■^  That  is  hcnnes  in  even  way 

'*  The  mountas  of  ten  daies  journey. 

Thou  shalt  find  trowes  *  two  : 
r  Seyntes  and  holy  they  bulh  bo  ; 

Higher  than  in  othir  countray  all. 

Ar BESET  men  heom  callith.' 

*  Sire  Kyng,'  quod  on,  *  by  myn  cyghe 
Either  Trough  is  an  hundred  feet  hygh. 
They  stondith  up  into  the  skye  ; 
That  on  to  the  Sonnet  sikirlyc  ; 
That  othir,  we  tellith  the  nowe, 
Is  sakret  in  the  Mone  vertue.  *  " 

(lyeber,  I.  277.) 

Weber's  glossary  gives  **--//'^^rjf^/= Strawberry  Tree,  arbous,  arbousier^  arbutus'*^  ; 
bat  that  is  nonsense. 

Further,  in  the  French  Prose  Romance  of  Alexander,  which  is  contained  in  the 
BsMt  volume  in  the  British  Museum  known  as  the  Shrewsbury  Book  (Reg.  XV.  c.  6), 
though  we  do  not  find  the  Arbrc  Sec  so  named,  we  find  it  descrilxKl  and  pictorially 
represented.  The  Romance  (fol.  xiiii.  vJ)  describes  Alexander  and  his  chief  com- 
panions as  ascending  a  certain  mountain  by  2500  steps  which  were  attached  to  a 
golden  chain.  At  the  top  they  find  the  golden  Temple  of  the  Sun  and  an  old  man 
asleep  within.     It  goes  on  : — 

"  Quant  le  viellart  les  vit  si  leur  demanda  s*ils  vouloient  veoir  les  Arbres  sacrcz  de 
la  Lune  et  du  Soleil  que  nous  annuncent  les  choses  qui  sont  ^  avenir.  Quant 
Alexandre  ouy  cc  si  fut  rempli  de  mult  grant  ioye.  Si  lui  respondirent,  *  Ouye  sur, 
nous  les  voulons  veoir.'  Et  cil  lui  dist,  'Sc  tu  es  nez  de  prince  malle  et  de  femelle  il 
te  convient  entrer  en  celui  lieu.*  Et  Alexandre  lui  respondi,  *  Nous  somes  nez  de 
compagne  malle  et  de  femelle.'  Dont  sc  leve  Ic  viellart  du  lit  ou  il  gesoit,  et  leur 
dist,  *  Hostez  vos  vestemens  et  vos  chauces.'  Et  Tholomeusct  Anligonuset  Perdiacas 
le  suivrent.  Lors  comencerent  d  aler  parmy  la  forest  qui  estoit  enclose  en  merveilleux 
labour,  lllec  trouv^rent  les  arbres  semblables  \  loriers  et  oliviers.  Et  cstoient  de 
cent  pies  de  haults,  et  dccouroit  d'eulz  incens  ypobaume  t  ^  grant  quanlite.  Aprts 
entr^ent  plus  avant  en  la  forest,  et  trouverent  uiie  arbre  durcnient  haiilt  qui  n^azvit  tie 
ftuille  ne  fruit.  Si  seoit  sur  cet  arbre  une  grant  oysel  qui  avoit  en  son  chief  unc 
creste  qui  estoit  semblable  au  paon,  et  les  plumes  du  col  resplendissants  come  fin  or. 
Et  avoit  la  couleur  de  rose.  Dont  lui  dist  le  viellart,  'Get  oysel  dont  vous  vous 
merveillez  est  appel^  Fenis,  lequel  n'a  nul  pareil  en  tout  le  monde.'  Dont  ])ass^rent 
outre,  et  all^rent  aux  Arbres  du  Soleil  et  de  la  Lune.  Et  quant  ils  y  furent  venus,  si 
leur  dist  le  viellart,  *  Regardez  en  haul,  et  pensez  en  voire  coeur  ce  que  vous  vouldrez 
demander,  et  ne  le  dites  de  la  l)ouche.'  Alisandre  luy  demanda  en  quel  language 
donnent  les  Arbres  response  aux  gens.  Et  il  lui  respondit,  *  L' Arbrc  du  Soleil 
commence  i  parler  Indien.'  Dont  l^isa  Alexandre  les  arbres,  ct  comen9a  en  son  ceur 
4  penser  s*!!  conquesteroit  tout  Ic  monde  et  retourneroit  en  Macedonic  atout  son  ost. 
Dont  lui  respondit  1* Arbre  du  Soleil,  *  Alexandre  tu  scras  Roy  de  tout  le  monde,  mais 
Macedonie  tu  ne  verras  jamais,'  "  elc. 

The  appearance  of  the  Arbre  Sec  in  ^Taps  of  the  I5ih  century,  such  as  those  of 
Andrea  Bianco  (1436)  and  Fra  Mauro  (1459),  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
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Fdlo'%  own  wock  ;  liut  a  more  genuine  evidence  of  the  prevslence  o(  ite  V)bI' 
fijund  in  ihv  celebraU.'d  lleieTonl  Map  constructed  in  the  13th  century  by  KiMt 
I  Uldingham.  This,  in  the  vicinity  of  India  and  the  Teircstrial  Paradiic,Btlk 
Tree  with  the  rubric  "  Alior  Balsami  tst  Arlvr  Siica." 

The  legends  of  the  I>ry  Tree  were  probably  ipun  out  of  the  words  of  the  T% 
in  Kzckicl  xvii.  24  :  "  Huiiiliavilignum  lublioit  it  ixailavi  lignum  Aumili;  it  A 
lignunt  viride  el  frondcsccre  feci  lignum  aridum."  Whether  the  Jiite  A  /'iMi< 
in  I'aiis  dcrivra  ils  name  from  the  t^cnd  t  know  not.  (The  name  of  the  Hieet  illl 
from  An  old  tign-lxuid  ;  s»nie  say  it  is  derived  from  the  gibbet  placed  io  the  4ai 
but  this  is  more  than  douhlful.— II.  C] 

The  actual  tree  lo  which  I'oio  refrrs  in  the  text  was  probably  ooe  of  dM 
frci|ucnt  in  IVisia,  to  which  age.  position,  or  accident  has  attached  a  duBdi 
:>anctity,  unit  which  arc  styled  Dirakkt-i-FazI,  Trees        Excellence  or  (jlM^ 


1  receive  titles  appropriate  lo  Holy  I'crsons.  \ov.s  are  made  before  them, 
!S  lorn  from  the  clothes  of  tile  volai  its  arc  hung  upon  the  branches  or  nail 
tTDnks.     To  a   tree  of  such  a  character,  imposing  in  decay,  Lucan  com 


Qualis  frugifero  ijucccu.',  sublimis  in  ngro, 
Kxirrias  rrterts  fepuli  sacrataquc  /^slans 
DtitadiKuia        •      •      •      •      • 

Qnamris  primo  iiuiel  casura  sub  Euro, 

Tut  circiun  sUi'ac  lirmo  se  robore  tollnni, 

Sola  tamen  colitnr."  [Piarialia.X.  135,) 
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Tree  of  Mamre  was  evidently  precisely  one  of  this  class ;  and  those  who  have 
the  Suez  Desert  before  railway  days  will  remember  such  a  Dirikht-i-FazIy  an 
mimosa,  a  veritable  Arbre  Seul  (could  we  accept  that  reading),  that  stood  just 
-way  across  the  Desert,  streaming  with  the  exuviae  veteres  of  Mecca  Pilgrims.  The 
LJority  of  such  holy  trees  in  Persia  appear  to  be  Plane-trees.  Admiration  for  the 
nty  of  this  tree  seems  to  have  occasionally  risen  into  superstitious  veneration  from 
Tciy  old  date.  Herodotus  relates  that  the  Carians,  after  their  defeat  by  the  Persians 
the  Marsyas,  rallied  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Plane-trees  at  Labranda.  And  the 
c  historian  tells  how,  some  years  later,  Xerxes  on  his  march  to  Greece  decorated 
WL  beaatiful  Chinar  with  golden  ornaments.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  same  region,  came 
on  the  remains  of  a  giant  of  the  species,  which  he  thought  might  possibly  be  the  very 
lame.  Pliny  rises  to  enthusiasm  in  speaking  of  some  noble  Plane-trees  in  Lycia  and 
elsewhere.  Chardin  describes  one  grand  and  sacred  specimen,  called  King  Hosain's 
Chinar,  and  said  to  be  more  than  looo  years  old,  in  a  suburb  of  Ispahan,  and  another 
hong  with  amulets,  rags,  and  tapers  in  a  garden  at  Shiraz.*  One  sacred  tree  men- 
tioned by  the  Persian  geographer  Hamd  Allah  as  distinguishing  the  grave  of  a  holy 
man  at  Bostam  in  Khorasan  (the  species  is  not  named,  at  least  by  Ouselcy,  from  whom 
I  borrow  this)  comes  into  striking  relation  with  the  passage  in  our  text  The  story 
went  that  it  had  been  the  staff  of  Mahomed  ;  as  such  it  had  been  ^ansmitted  through 
many  generations,  until  it  was  finally  deposited  in  the  grave  of  Abu  Abdallah  Ddsitini, 
where  it  struck  root]  and  put  forth  branches.  And  it  is  explicitly  called  Dirakht-i- 
Khtuhk,  ue,  literally  V ARBRE  SEC. 

This  last  I^end  belongs  to  a  large  class.  The  staff  of  Adam,  which  was  created 
in  the  twilight  of  the  approaching  Sabl>ath,  was  bestowed  on  him  in  Paradise  and 
handed  dovm  successively  to  Enoch  and  the  line  of  Patriarchs.  After  the  death  of 
Joseph  it  was  set  in  Jethro*s  garden,  and  there  grew  untouched,  till  Moses  came  and 
got  his  rod  from  it.  In  another  form  of  the  legend  it  is  Seth  who  gets  a  branch  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  and  from  this  Moses  afterwards  obtains  his  rod  of  power.  These  Rab- 
binical stories  seem  in  later  times  to  have  been  developed  into  the  Christian  legends 
of  the  wood  destined  to  form  the  Cross,  such  as  they  are  told  in  the  Golden  Legend 
or  by  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  and  elalxjrated  in  Calderon's  Sibila  del  Oriente,  Indeed, 
as  a  valued  friend  who  has  consulted  the  latter  for  me  suggests,  probably  all  the  Arbre 
Sec  Legends  of  Christendom  bore  mystic  reference  to  the  Cross.  In  Calderon's  play 
the  Holy  Rood,  seen  in  vision,  is  described  as  a  Tree  : — 

**  cuyas  hojas, 


Secas  mustias  y  marchitas, 
Desnudo  el  tronco  dcjaban 
Que,  entre  mil  copas  floridas 
De  los  irboles,  el  solo 
Sin  pompa  y  sin  bizaria 
Era  cadiver  del  prado." 

There  are  several  Dry-Tree  stories  among  the  wonders  of  Buddhism  ;  one  is  that  of  a 
sacred  tree  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  to  India,  which  had  grown  from  the  twig 
which  Sakya,  in  Hindu  fashion,  had  used  as  a  tooth-brush  ;  and  I  think  there  is  a 
like  story  in  our  own  country  of  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  having  grown  from  the  staff 
of  Jose{^  of  Arimathea. 

[•*St  Francis'  Church  is  a  large  pile,  neere  which,  yet  a  little  without  the  Citty, 
growes  a  tree  which  they  report  in  their  legend  grew  from  the  Saint's  Staff,  which  on 


bore 

J^urmjt .  -    -  ^.  .      , 

I.  ch.  xvL)  Mr.  Williamson  describes  such  a  venerated  tree,  an  ancient  acacia,  known  as  the 
Acacia  of  the  T*ang,  meaning  that  it  existed  under  that  Dynasty  (7lh  to  loih  century).  It  is  rcnowiwd 
for  iu  healing  nrtoea,  and  every  available  spot  on  its  siirtare  was  crowded  with  votive  tableu  and  in- 
•criptioot.    {Ih.  303.) 
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going  to  sleepe  he  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  at  his  waking  found  it  had  grown  a  fav 
tree.  They  aftrm  that  the  wood  of  its  decoction  cores  tandry  diacaaea."  {Em^ 
Diary f  October,  1644.)— H.  C] 

In  the  usual  form  of  the  mediaeval  legend,  Adam,  drawing  near  his  end,  wak 
Seth  to  the  g^ate  of  Paradise,  to  seek  the  promised  Oil  of  Mercy.  The  Angd  tSkm 
Seth  to  put  his  head  in  at  the  gate.     Doing  so  (as  an  old  English  vefaioa  givei  k^ 


<( 


he  saw  a  fiur  WeU, 


Of  whom  all  the  waters  on  earth  cometh,  as  the  Book  us  doCh  tcU  ; 

Over  the  Well  stood  a  Tree,  with  howes  broad  and  lere 

Ac  it  ft€  bare  Uafne.  rind^  but  as  itfor-olded  were  ; 

A  nadder  it  had  l)ec1ipt  about,  all  naked  withonten  skin. 

That  was  the  Tree  and  the  Nadder  that  fint  made  Adam  do  sin  !  * 


The  Adder  or  Scrjxrnt  is  coiled  about  the  denuded  stem  ;  the 
reach  to  heaven,  and  bear  at  the  top  a  new-born  wailing  in&nt,  swathed 
whilst  (here  we  quote  a  French  version) — 

"  I.cs  larmcs  qui  de  lui  issoient 
Contrcval  TArbre  en  avaloient; 
Adunc  rcgarda  Tenfant  Seth 
Ti»ui  contreval  dc  i.'arbre  skcq; 
Ixrs  rachincs  qui  le  tenoient 
Justjues  en  Enfer  s'cn  aloient, 
Lcs  larmcs  qui  de  lui  issirent 
Jusquos  dedans  Enfer  chclrent.** 

The  An{;cl  gives  Seth  three  kernels  from  the  fruit  of  the  Tree.     Seth 
and  fmds  his  father  dead.     lie  buries  him  in  the  valley  of  Helfron^  and 
grains  under  his  tungue.     A  triple  sh(»t  springs  up  of  Cedar,  CypRM, 
symbol isinj;  the  three  Persims  of  the  Trinity.     The  three  crentuallj 
stem,  and  this  tree  survives  in  various  forms,  and  through  various  adventares  fa  eoB- 
ncction  with  the  Scripture  History,  till  it  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pool  of 
esda,  to  which  it  had  iin)xuted  healing  Virtue,  and  is  taken  thence  to  fcnn  tht 
on  which  Our  lyjnl  suft'ered. 

The  English  ver^ion  (juoteil  above  is  from  a  MS.  of  the  14th  oentmy  in  tte 
IkKlleian.  ])ul»li>hed  I>y  Dr.  Morris  in  his  collection  of  Legends  ef  tht  JUfy  itmd.  I 
have  m(.Kiernised  the  s{H.-llin^  of  the  lines  quoted,  without  altering  the  wofdfc  The 
French  citation  i>  fnim  a  MS.  in  the  Vienna  Library,  from  which  extracts  are  gives 
by  Sign.  Ailolfo  Miissafia  in  his  curious  and  learned  tract  (Sulla  Legtmda  dd  JjffH^ 
delta  Ctoee,  Vienna,  1S70),  which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  fondamental  lepaA 
and  its  numerous  variations.  I'he  examination  of  these  two  works,  particulailj  Sv^ 
Mussafia's,  gives  an  astonishing  impression  of  the  copiousness  with  which  sach 
Christian  Mytholog}',  as  it  may  fairly  be  ciUed,  was  diffused  and  multiplied.  ThcR 
are  in  the  jxiiier  referred  to  notices  of  l>ctween  fifty  and  sixty  different  nwnlr(nolMS& 
or  copies  of  works  merely)  containing  this  legend  in  \-arioas  European  languages^ 

{Saptiarefft,  III.  3S0,  II.  348;  Ouseley^  I.  359  seqq,ziA  391 ;  Btraebhts^  VIL 
31  ;  r/hty,  XII.  5;  Chardiu,  VII.  410,  VIII.  44  and  426;  Fahrieius^  Vet,  Tksi. 
Pseud,  I.  80  s^eqq.  ;  Cathay,  p.  365 ;  Beats  Fah-Hian^  72  and  78 ;  P^lerins  Bmdi 
histes,  II.  292:  Delia  Va'lU,  II.  276-277.) 

He  who  injured  the  holy  tree  of  Bostam,  we  are  told,  perished  the  same  dsj:  s 
general  l)elief  in  regard  to  those  Trees  of  Grace,  of  which  we  have  aheadjsecB 
instances  in  regard  to  the  sacred  trees  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Oak  of  Hehron.  We  find 
the  same  belief  in  Eastern  Africa,  where  certain  trees,  regarded  by  the  natives  with 
superstitious  reverence,  which  they  express  by  driving  in  voti\'e  nails  and  suspendiiig 
rags,  are  known  to  the  European  residents  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Devii  TVaci; 
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Burton  relates  a  case  of  ihe  ▼erilicatioa  of  the  superstidon  in  the  death  of  u  El^ 
merchant  who  had  cut  down  such  a  tree,  and  of  §oui  members  of  his  boBdbali  I 
is  the  old  story  which  Ovid  tells;  and  the  tree  which  Erisichthoo  Idled  «* 
Dirakht'i-Fad  : 

*'  Vittae  mediam,  memoresque  tabellae 
Sertaque  cingebant,  voti  arguinenta  poCentis." 

{Afe/amorpk,  VIIL  744-) 

Though  the  coincidence  with  our  text  of  Hamd  Allah's  Dry  Tree  is  Tcry  stiftii|l 
am  not  prepared  to  lay  stress  on  it  as  an  argument  for  the  geographical  deteraaitiB 
of  Marco^s  Arbre  Sec,  His  use  of  the  title  more  than  once  to  '"^'^rmrtrri^  die  ihk 
frontier  of  Khorasan  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere  whim  of  bis  own :  and  poidk 
some  explanation  of  that  circumstance  will  yet  be  elicited  from  the  Pfenkz 
or  geographers  of  the  Mongol  era. 

Meanwhile  it  is  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Bostam  or  Damghan  that  I  fhtmld 
place  this  landmark.  If  no  one  ifcry  cogent  reason  points  to  this*  a  irmrielj  of 
ones  do  so  ;  such  as  the  direction  of  the  traveller's  journey  from  Kerm^  throi^  U 
Bandn  ;  the  apparent  vicinity  of  a  great  Ismailite  fortress,  as  will  be  noticed  k  Al 
next  chapter  ;  the  connection  twice  indicated  (see  Prologue^  cb.  xriiL  note  6^  fli 
Bk.  W,  ch.  V.)  of  the  Arbrc  Sec  with  the  headquarters  of  Ghazan  Khan  in  "mA 
ing  the  great  passes,  of  which  the  principal  ones  debouche  at  Bostam,  at  which  phs 
also  buildings  erected  by  Ghazan  still  exist ;  and  the  statement  that  the  dedsifefatfie 
between  Alexander  and  Darius  was  placed  there  by  local  tradition.  For  thoa^  M 
such  battle  took  place  in  that  region,  we  know  that  Darius  was  mnrdeied  aev 
Hecalompylos.  Some  place  this  city  west  of  Bostam,  near  Damghan  ;  others  ctft  of 
it,  about  Jah  Jerm  ;  Ferrier  has  strongly  argued  for  the  vicinity  of  Bostam  itsIC 
Firdusi  indeed  places  the  final  battle  on  the  confines  of  Kermdn,  and  the  dfy***  of 
Darius  within  that  province.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  tradition  Polo  bk* 
with. 

I  may  add  that  the  temperate  climate  of  Bostam  is  noticed  in  words  almoit 
identical  with  Polo's  by  both  Eraser  and  Ferrier. 

The  Chinar  abounds  in  Khorasan  (as  far  as  any  tree  can  be  said  to  abctmd  is 
Persia),  and  even  in  the  Oases  of  Tun-o-Kain  wherever  there  is  water.  TiaveDen 
quoted  by  Ritter  notice  Chinars  of  great  size  and  age  at  Shahrud,  near  Bcstun, 
at  Mcyomid,  and  at  Mehr,  west  of  Sabzawar,  which  last  are  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  Naoshirwan  (7th  century).  There  is  a  town  to  the  N. W.  of  Meshid  called 
Chindrdn,  "  The  Planes."  P.  Delia  Valle,  we  may  note,  calls  Tehran  "  la  dtti  dd 
platani." 

The  following  note  by  De  Sacy  regarding  the  Chinar  has  already  been  quoted  bf 
Marsden,  and  though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  term  Arbre  Sec  had  any  relatioo 
to  the  idea  expressed,  it  seems  to  me  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  :  **Its  sterility 
seems  to  have  become  proverbial  among  certain  people  of  the  East.  For  in  a  collec- 
tion of  sundry  moral  sentences  pertaining  to  the  Sabaeans  or  Christians  of  St  John 
.  .  .  wc  find  the  following :  *  The  vainglorious  man  is  like  a  showy  Plane  Tree,  rich 
in  boughs  but  producing  nothing,  and  affording  no  fruit  to  its  owner.' "  The  i^"*** 
reproach  of  sterility  is  cast  at  the  Plane  by  Ovid's  Walnut : — 

"  At  postquam  platanis,  steriUm  praebetttibus  umbram^ 
Uberior  qua  vis  arbore  venit  honos ; 
Nos  quoque  fructifcrae,  si  nux  modo  ponor  in  illis, 
Coepimus  in  patulas  luxuriare  comas."     (Akr,  17-20.) 

I  conclude  with  another  passage  from  KhaoikofT,  though  put  forward  in  spedil 
illustration  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  mistaken  reading  {Arbre  Seul) :  "  Where  the 
Chinar  is  of  spontaneous  growth,  or  occupies  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  naked  plain,  thii 
tree  is  even  in  our  own  day  invested  with  a  quite  exceptional  venerationy  and  the 
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Mftlity  often  comes  to  be  called  *The  Place  of  the  Solitary  Tree.'"    (/.  ^.  G,  5. 

-^IKIX.  345 ;  Ferrier,  69-76;  Eraser^  343 ;  Ritter^  VHI.  332,  XI.  512  seqq.  ;  Delia 
^^Vmik^  I.  703 ;  De  Sac^s  Abdallatif,  p.  81  ;  Khanikoff,  Not,  p.  38.) 
3*  [See  in  Fr.  Zarncke,  Dcr  Pruster  Johannes ^  II.,  in  the  chap.  Der  Baum  des  Setk^ 
p|k  127-128,  from  MS.  (14th  century)  from  Cambridge,  this  curious  passage  (p.  128) : 
f  <« Tandem  rogaverant  eum,  ut  arborem  siccam,  de  qua  mullum  saepe  loqui  audierant, 
"^  Hoeret  videre.  Quibos  dicebat :  '  Non  est  appellata  arbor  sicca  recto  nomine,  sed 
c.  tarbor  Seth,  quoniam  Seth,  filius  Adae,  primi  patris  nostri,  eam  plantavit.'     Et  ad 

|Wborem  Seth  fecit  eos  ducere,  prohibens  eos,  ne  arborem  transmcarent,  sed  [si  ?]  ad 
sjpatmm  soam  redire  desiderarent.  Et  cum  appropinquassent,  de  pulcritudine  arboris 
B^Dumti  sunt ;  erat  enim  magnae  immensitatis  et  miri  decoris.  Omnium  cnim  colorum 
■flMlii  lull  inerat  arbori,  condensilas  foliorum  et  fructuum  diversorum  ;  diversitas  avium 
e^Mnniam,  quae  sub  coelo  sunt.  P'olia  vero  invicem  se  repercuticntia  dulcissimae  melo- 
%j§SM/t  modulamine  resonabant,  et  avesamocnos  cantus  ultra  quam  credi  potest  promcbant ; 

'  Ct  odor  suavissimus  profudit  eos,  ita  quod  paradisi  amoenitate  fuisse.  Et  cum  admirantes 
^tontam  pulcritudinem  aspicerent,  unus  sociorum  aliquo  eorum  maior  aetate,  cogilans 
K^foogitavit?]  intra  se,  quod  senior  essct  et,  si  inde  rediret,  cito  aliquo  casu  mori  posset. 
^  Bt  cum  haec  sccum  cogitasset,  cocpit  arborem  transirc,  et  cum  transissct,  advocans 
t^&^ocios,  iussit  eos  post  se  ad  locum  amoenissimum,  quern  ante  se  videbat  plenum  deliciis 
%  fSA  paratum  [paratis  ?]  festinare.  At  illi  rctrogressi  sunt  ad  rcgem,  scilicet  presbiterum 
^y^Iohannem.  Quos  donis  amplis  ditavit,  et  qui  cum  eo  morari  voluerunt  libenter  et  honori- 
If  fioe  delinuit.  Alii  vero  ad  patriam  reversi  sunt. " — In  common  with  Marsdcn  and  Yule, 
ii  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Arbre  Sec  is  the  Chindr,  Odoric  places  it  at  Tabriz  and  I 
j;  have  given  a  very  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  subject  in  my  edition  of  this  traveller 
t  (pp.  21-29),  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader,  to  avoid  increasing  unnecessarily  the  size 
j   tiifthe  present  publication. — H.  C] 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Concerning  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

MuLEHET  is  a  country  in  which  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  dwelt  in  former  days ;  and  the  name  means 
^^  Place  of  the  Aram''  I  will  tell  you  his  whole  history 
as  related  by  Messer  Marco  Polo,  who  heard  it  from 
several  natives  of  that  region. 

The  Old  Man  was  called  in  their  language  Aloadin. 
He  had  caused  a  certain  valley  between  two  mountains 
to  be  enclosed,  and  had  turned  it  into  a  garden,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  that  ever  was  seen,  filled  with 
every  variety  of  fruit.  In  it  were  erected  pavilions  and 
palaces   the   most    elegant   that   can   be    imagined,   all 
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covered  with  gilding  and  exquisite  painting.  And 
were  runnels  too,  flowing  freely  with  wine  and  milk 
honey  and  water ;  and  numbers  of  ladies  and  of  the 
beautiful  damsels  in  the  world,  who  could  play  on 
manner  of  instruments,  and  sung  most  sweetly, 
danced  in  a  manner  that  it  was  charming  to 
For  the  Old  Man  desired  to  make  his  people 
that  this  was  actually  Paradise.  So  he  had  fashiooBl] 
it  after  the  description  that  Mahommet  gave  of  W 
Paradise,  to  wit,  that  it  should  be  a  beautiful  gaidet] 
running  with  conduits  of  wine  and  milk  and  honey  aii 
water,  and  full  of  lovely  women  for  the  delectation  of  al 
its  inmates.  And  sure  enough  the  Saracens  of  those 
parts  believed  that  it  was  Paradise ! 

Now  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Garden  save 
those  whom  he  intended  to  be  his  Ashishin.     That 
was  a   Fortress  at  the  entrance  to  the  Garden,  stroif 
enough  to  resist  all  the  world,  and  there  was  no  other 
way  to  get  in.     He  kept  at  his  Court  a  number  of  the 
youths  of  the  country,  from  1 2  to  20  years  of  age,  sudi 
as  had  a  taste  for  soldiering,  and  to  these  he  used  to  tdl 
tales  about  Paradise,  just  as  Mahommet  had  been  wont 
to  do,  and  they  believed  in  him  just  as  the   Saracens 
believe  in  Mahommet.     Then  he  would  introduce  them 
into  his  garden,  some  four,  or  six,  or  ten   at   a   time, 
having  first  made  them  drink  a  certain  potion  whidi 
cast  them  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  then  causing  them  to 
be  lifted  and  carried  in.     So  when  they  awoke,   they 
found  themselves  in  the  Garden.^ 


Note  i.-^Says  the  venerable  Sire  de  Joinville :  "Z^  Vm/  dt  la  Jlfon/autgmem 
crieitpas  en  Mahommet^  ainfois  cr6oit  en  la  Lot  de  HaaJi,  qui  fu  Oncle  MeUk&mwtOJ' 
This  is  a  crude  statement,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  a  germ  of  truth.  Adherents  of  die 
fiunily  of  'Ali  as  the  true  successors  of  the  Prophet  existed  from  the  tngical  day  of  die 
death  of  Husain,  and  among  these,  probably  owing  to  the  secrecy  with  which  they 
were  compelled  to  hold  their  allegiance,  there  was  always  a  tendency  to  all  manner  of 
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mnd  mystical  doctrines ;  as  in  one  direction  to  the  glorification  of  *  AH  as  a  kind 
ion  of  tbe  Divinity,  a  character  in  which  his  lineal  representatives  were  held 
manner  to  partake ;  in  another  direction  to  the  development  of  Pantheism, 
from  all  positive  creed  and  precepts.  Of  these  Aliites,  eventually  called 
chief  sect,  and  parent  of  many  heretical  branches,  were  the  Ismailites,  who 
name,  from  the  seventh  Imam,  whose  return  to  earth  they  professed  to 
at  the  end  of  the  World.  About  A.D.  1090  a  branch  of  the  Ismaili  stock  was 
by  Hassan,  son  of  Sabah,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Northern  Persia ; 
before  dieir  sappression  by  the  Mongols,  170  years  later,  the  power  of  the  quasi- 
dyntalty  which  Hassan  founded  had  spread  over  the  Eastern  Kohistan,  at  least 
I  Ipbn.  Their  headquarters  were  at  Alamut  ('*  Eagle's  Nest "),  about  32  miles 
of  JKazwin,  and  all  over  the  territory  which  they  held  they  established  for- 
of  great  strength.  De  Sacy  seems  to  have  proved  that  they  were  called 
\fya  or  Hashishinj  from  their  use  of  the  preparation  of  hemp  called  Hashish  ; 
r,  through  their  system  of  murder  and  terrorism,  came  the  modern  applica- 
of  the  word  Assassin.  The  original  aim  of  this  system  was  perhaps  that  of  a  kind 
if  Wkmtgtruht,  to  punish  or  terrify  orthodox  persecutors  who  were  too  strong  to  be 
with  the  swoid.  I  have  adopted  in  the  text  one  of  the  readings  of  the  G.  Text 
91*,  as  expressing  the  original  word  with  the  greatest  accuracy  that  Italian  spelling 
In  another  author  we  find  it  as  Chasisii  (see  BoUattdistSj  May,  voL  ii. 
,) ;  Joinville  calls  them  Assacis ;  whilst  Nangis  and  others  corrupt  the  name  into 
r,  and  what  not. 
Xhe  explanation  of  the  name  Mulbhbt  as  it  is  in  Ramusio,  or  Mulcete  as  it  is  in 
G.  Text  (the  last  expressing  in  Rusticiano*s  Pisan  tongue  the  strongly  aspirated 
WtmiJkiti)t  is  given  by  the  former :  *'  This  name  of  Mulehet  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  the 
tongue  *  The  Abode  of  Heretics ^  "  the  fact  being  that  it  does  represent  the 
ic  term  Mulhid^  pL  Muldhidah,  "Impii,  heretici,"  which  is  in  the  Persian 
(as  of  Rash(dudd(n  and  Wassif)  the  title  most  commonly  used  to  indicate  this 
innity,  and  which  is  still  applied  by  orthodox  Mahomedans  to  the  Nosairis, 
and  other  sects  of  that  kind,  more  or  less  kindred  to  the  Ismaili.  The  writer 
of  the  Tahakat'i-Ndsiri  calls  the  sectarians  of  Alamut  Muldhidat-ul-maut^  "  Heretics 
of  Death."  •  The  curious  reading  of  the  G.  Text  which  we  have  preserved  "  vaut  d 
des  Aram,"  should  be  read  as  we  have  rendered  it.  I  conceive  that  Marco  was 
nnconsdoQsly  using  one  Oriental  term  to  explain  another.  For  it  seems  possible 
to  explain  Aram  only  as  standing  for  Hardm,  in  the  sense  of  "wicked"  or 
"reprobate." 

In  Pauthier's  Text,  instead  of  des  aram,  we  find  **veuH  dire  en  fran^ois  Diex 
Tcrrien,"  or  Terrestrial  God.  This  may  have  been  substituted,  in  the  correction  of 
the  original  rough  dictation,  from  a  perception  that  the  first  expression  was  unintel- 
ligible. The  new  phrase  does  not  indeed  convey  the  meaning  of  MulAhidah^  but  it 
expresses  a  main  characteristic  of  the  heretical  doctrine.  The  correction  was  probably 
made  by  Polo  himself;  it  is  certainly  of  very  early  date.  For  in  the  romance 
ed  Bauduin  de  Sebourc,  which  I  believe  dates  early  in  the  14th  century,  the  Caliph, 
on  witnessing  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  the  followers  of  the  Old  Man  (see  note  i, 
ch.  udv.)i  exclaims : 

"  Par  Mahon    .... 
Vous  estes  Diex  en  ierre,  autre  coze  n'i  a  ! "  (I.  p.  360.) 

So  also  Fr.  Jacopo  d*Aqui  in  the  Imago  Mundi^  says  of  the  Assassins :  '*  Dicitur  iis 
quod  sunt  in  Paradiso  magno  Dei  Terreni''^ — expressions,  no  doubt,  taken  in  both 
cues  from  Polo*s  book. 

Khanikoff,  and  before  him  J.  K.  Forster,  have  supposed  that  the  name  Mulehet 
icpresents  AiamAt,     But  the  resemblance  is  much  closer  and  more  satisfactory  to 

•  Elliot,  II.  390. 
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Mulhid  or  Afuidhidak,    Mulkei  is  precisely  the  name  by  which  the  Irmpfc^  tf  iiS 
Ismailites  is  mentioned  in  Armenian  history,  and  Aft€iikei  is  already  applied  kit 
same  way  by  Rabbi  Benjamin  in  the  I2th  century,  and  by  Rabmqiiis  in  the  ^  4 
The  Chinese  narrative  of  Hulaku's  expedition  calls   it   the   kingdom  of  JWUI^  \ 
{JtfinvUU,  p.  138  ;  /.  As.  s^r.  II.,  tom.  xiL  285 ;  Ben/.  TttdeU^  p.  106 ;  iPal.  p^^; 
Rimusat^  Nouv.  Milanges^  I.  176 ;   GauhU^  p.  128  ;    /*autkier^  ppu  cmiL-<dl 
Mom.  Hist,  Pair,  Scriptorttm^  III.  1559,  Turin,  1848.)     [Qi,  on  AfuIeJktt^  wMiik,A 
Heretics,  plural  of  mo!hid.  Heretic,  my  note,  pp.  476-482  of  my  ed.  of  Friv  OU* 
— H.  C] 

'*  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain*'  was  the  title  applied  by  the  Crusaders  to  the  Mi 
that  branch  of  the  sect  which  was  settled  in  the  mountains  north  of  r^haTwn,  ba{  1 
translation  of  his  popular  Arabic  title  Skaikk-ul-JibtU,  But  according  to  Hs 
this  title  properly  belonged,  as  Polo  gives  it,  to  the  Prince  of  Akundt,  who 
called  himself  Sultan,  Malik,  or  Amir ;  and  this  seems  probable,  as  his  territoiy 
known  as  the  Balad-ul-JibaL     (See  Abulf,  in  BUsching^  V.  319.) 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
How  THE  Old  Man  used  to  train  his  Assassins. 

When  therefore  they  awoke,  and  found  themselves  in  a 
place  so  charming,  they  deemed  that  it  was  Paradise  in 
very  truth.  And  the  ladies  and  damsels  dallied  with  them 
to  their  hearts'  content,  so  that  they  had  what  young 
men  would  have ;  and  with  their  own  good  will  they 
never  would  have  quitted  the  place. 

Now  this  Prince  whom  we  call  the  Old  One  kept  his 
Court  in  grand  and  noble  style,  and  made  those  simple 
hill-folks  about  him  believe  firmly  that  he  was  a  great 
Prophet.  And  when  he  wanted  one  of  his  Ashtshin  to 
send  on  any  mission,  he  would  cause  that  potion  where- 
of I  spoke  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  youths  in  the  garden, 
and  then  had  him  carried  into  his  Palace.  So  when  the 
young  man  awoke,  he  found  himself  in  the  Castle,  and 
no  longer  in  that  Paradise ;  whereat  he  was  not  over 
well  pleased.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  Old  Man's 
presence,  and  bowed  before  him  with  great  veneration 
as  believing  himself  to  be  in  the   presence  of  a  true 
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prophet.  The  Prince  would  then  ask  whence  he  came, 
i«id  he  would  reply  that  he  came  from  Paradise!  and 
l^bat  it  was  exactly  such  as  Mahommet  had  described  it 
^  the  Law.  This  of  course  gave  the  others  who  stood 
i)y,  and  who  had  not  been  admitted,  the  greatest  desire 
to  enter  therein. 

r  So  when  the  Old  Man  would  have  any  Prince  slain, 
he  would  say  to  such  a  youth :  **  Go  thou  and  slay  So 
and  So ;  and  when  thou  returnest  my  Angels  shall  bear 
thee  into  Paradise.  And  shouldst  thou  die,  natheless 
even  so  will  I  send  my  Angels  to  carry  thee  back  into 
Paradise."  So  he  caused  them  to  believe;  and  thus 
there  was  no  order  of  his  that  they  would  not  affront 
any  peril  to  execute,  for  the  great  desire  they  had  to  get 
back  into  that  Paradise  of  his.  And  in  this  manner  the 
Old  One  got  his  people  to  murder  any  one  whom  he 
desired  to  get  rid  of.  Thus,  too,  the  great  dread  that 
he  inspired  all  Princes  withal,  made  them  become  his 
tributaries  in  order  that  he  might  abide  at  peace  and 
amity  with  them.^ 

I  should  also  tell  you  that  the  Old  Man  had  certain 
others  under  him,  who  copied  his  proceedings  and  acted 
exactly  in  the  same  manner.  One  of  these  was  sent  into 
the  territory  of  Damascus,  and  the  other  into  Curdistan.^ 


Note  i. — Romantic  as  this  story  is,  it  seems  to  he  precisely  the  same  that  was 
current  over  all  the  East.  It  is  given  hy  Odoric  at  length,  more  briefly  by  a  Chinese 
anthor,  and  again  from  an  Arabic  source  by  Hammer  in  the  Mints  de  V Orient. 

The  following  is  the  Chinese  account  as  rendered  by  R^musat :  '*The  soldiers 
of  this  country  (Mulahi)  are  veritable  brigands.  When  they  see  a  lusty  youth,  they 
tempt  him  with  the  hope  of  gain,  and  bring  him  to  such  a  point  that  he  will  l)e  ready 
to  kill  his  fitther  or  his  elder  brother  with  his  own  hand.  After  he  is  enlisted,  they 
intoxicjite  him,  and  carry  him  in  that  state  into  a  secluded  retreat,  where  he  is 
dunned  with  delicious  music  and  beautiful  women.  All  his  desires  are  satisfied  for 
•everal  days,  and  then  (in  sleep)  he  is  transported  l>ack  to  his  original  [X)sition.  WTicn 
he  awakes,  they  ask  what  he  has  seen.  He  is  then  informed  that  if  he  will  become 
aa  Assassm,  he  will  be  rewarded  with  the  same  felicity.  And  with  the  texts  and 
pnjrers  that  they  teach  him  they  heat  him  to  such  a  pitch  that  whatever  commission 
be  gnrcn  him  he  will  brave  death  without  regret  in  order  to  execute  it," 
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The  Arabic  narrative  b  too  long  to  extract.  It  is  from  a  Icmd  of 
romance  called  The  Memoirs  of  Hakims  the  date  of  which  Hamioer 
omits  to  give.  Its  close  coincidence  in  substance  with  Polo's  stoiy  is  qinle 
able.  After  a  detailed  description  of  the  Paradise,  and  the  transfer  into  I  tf  it  I 
aspirant  under  the  influence  of  bang^  on  his  awaking  and  seeing  his  dneTolBik 
says,  '*0  chief !  am  I  awake  or  am  I  dreaming?"  To  which  the  chief:  "Oi^* 
One,  take  heed  that  thou  tell  not  the  dream  to  any  stranger.  Know  tbt  AE  M 
Lord  hath  vouchsafed  to  show  thee  the  place  destined  for  thee  in  Pkiidiit*** 
I^Iesitate  not  a  moment  therefore  in  the  service  of  the  Imam  who  thasddfali 
intimate  his  contentment  with  thee/'  and  so  on. 

William  de  Nangis  thus  speaks  of  the  Sjrian  Shaikh,  who  alone  was  kaoMli 
the  Crusaders,  though  one  of  their  historians  {Jacq^us  de  Vitry^  in  BomgKn^  L  hM 
shows  knowledge  that  the  headquarters  of  the  sect  •  was  in  Persia :  **  He  iB 
much  dreaded  far  and  near,  by  both  Saracens  and  Christians,  because  he  lo  ilB 
caused  princes  of  both  classes  indifferently  to  be  murdered  by  his  emissariei.  Ai  t* 
used  to  bring  up  in  his  palace  youths  belonging  to  his  territory,  and  had  tbem  W^ 
a  variety  of  languages,  and  above  all  things  to  fear  their  Lord  and  obey  hia  ■* 
death,  which  would  thus  become  to  them  an  entrance  into  the  joys  of  I^uadise.  Ml 
whosoever  of  them  thus  perished  in  canying  out  his  Lord's  behests  was  «onfaip|MA' 
an  angel."  As  an  instance  of  the  implicit  obedience  rendered  by  the  FiM* 
devoted  disciples  of  the  Shaikh,  Fra  Pipino  and  Marino  Sanuto  relate  thtf  shB 
Henry  Count  of  Champagne  (titular  King  of  Jerusalem)  was  on  a  visit  to  the  CHd  Ha 
of  Syria,  one  day  as  they  walked  together  they  saw  some  lads  in  white  sittii^  oi  4( 
top  of  a  high  tower.  The  Shaikh,  turning  to  the  Count,  asked  if  he  had  any  nbyKk 
as  obedient  as  his  own  ?  and  without  giving  time  for  reply  made  a  sign  (o  two  of  ike 
boys,  who  immediately  leapt  from  the  tower,  and  were  killed  on  the  spot  T^ 
same  story  is  told  in  the  Cen/o  NovelU  Aniiche^  as  happening  when  the  EmpcfOi 
Frederic  was  on  a  visit  (imaginary)  to  the  Veglio.  And  it  is  introduced  likewise  « 
an  incident  in  the  Romance  of  Bauduin  de  Sebourc  : 


**  Voiles  veioir  merveilles?  dist  li  Rois  Seignouris 


n 


to  Bauduin  and  his  friends,  and  on  their  assenting  he  makes  the  signal  to  one  of  hs 
men  on  the  battlements,  and  in  a  twinkling 

'^  Quant  le  vinrent  en  Tair  salant  de  tel  avis, 
Et  aussi  liement,  et  aussi  esjois, 
Qu'il  deust  conquester  mil  livres  de  parisis  ! 
Ains  qu'il  venist  a  ti^re  il  fiit  mors  et  fenis, 
Surlcs  rochcs  agues  dcsrompis  corps  et  pis,"  *  etc. 

{Cathay y  153;  Rimusaty  Nouv.  Mi'L  I.  178;  Mines  de  T Orient ,  II L  201  «yf.; 
Nangis  in  Duchesne^  V.  332  ;  Pipino  in  Afuraiori,  IX.  705  :  Defrimery  in  J,  As. 
ser.  V.  tom.  v.  34  se^^. ;  Cent,  Nov.  Antiche^  Firenze,  1572,  p.  91 ;  Bamdmm  * 
Sebourc,  L  359.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  notable  murders  or  attempts  at  munkr 
ascribed  to  the  Ismailite  emissaries  either  from  Syria  or  from  Persia : — 

A.D.  1092.  Nizum-ul-MuIk,  formerly  the  powerful  minister  of  Malik  Shah, 
Seljukian  sovereign  of  Persia,  and  a  little  later  his  two  sons.  1 102.  The  Prince  of 
Homs,  in  the  chief  Mosque  of  that  city.  11 13.  Maudud,  Prince  of  Mosul,  in  the 
chief  Mosque  of  Damascus.  About  1 1 14.  Abul  Muzafar  'Ali,  Wazir  of  Sanjir  Sliih» 
and  Chakar  Beg,  grand-uncle  of  the  latter.  1 1 16.  Ahmed  Yel,  Prince  of  Mangfaii 
at  Baghdad,  in  the  presence   of  Mahomed,  Sultan  of  Persia.      1 121.    The  hak 

*  This  story  has  been  transferred  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  is  alleged  to  have  exhibtted  the  dodfitf 
of  his  subjects  in  the  same  way  to  the  KinR  of  Denmark,  by  ordenng  a  Cosndc  to  Jump  bfrn.  n 
Round  Tower  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  summit  of  which  they  were  standing. 
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g^ikfilhAl,  the  powerful  Wazir  of  Egypt,  at  Cairo.  1 126.  Kasim  Aksonkor,  Prince  of 
ijtJIiocul  and  Aleppo,  in  the  Great  Mosque  at  Mosul.  1127.  Moyin-uddin,  Wazir  of 
^j^Bmjir  Shah  of  Persia.  1 129.  Am(r  Billah,  Khalif  of  Egypt.  1131.  Taj-ul  Muluk 
^jBariy  Prince  of  Damascus.  1134.  Shams-ul-Muluk,  son  of  the  preceding.  1135-38. 
j^Tbe  Khalif  Mostarshid,  the  Khalif  Rashfd,  and  Daud,  Seljukian  Prince  of  Azer- 
-.  baijan.     I149.  Ra3rmond,  Count  of  TripolL     1191.    Kizil  Arzlan,  Prince  of  Azcr- 

bujan.     1 192.    Conrad  of  Montferrat,  titular  King  of  Jerusalem  ;  a  murder  which 
.King    Richard    has    been    accused  of   instigating.     1217.     Oghulmish,    Prince    of 

Hunad^n. 
'         And  in  1174  and  1176  attempts  to  murder  the  great  Saladin.     1271.  Attempt  to 

■mrder  Ala'uddin  Juwaini,  Governor  of  Baghdad,  'and  historian  of  the  Mongols. 

1372.  The  attempt  to  murder  Prince  Edward  of  England  at  Acre. 

In  latter  years  the  Fiddwi  or  Ismailite  adepts  appear  to  have  let  out  their  services 
'  limply  as  hired  assassins.     Bibars,  in  a  letter  to  his  court  at  Cairo,  boasts  of  using 

them  when  needful.     A  Mahomedan  author  ascribes  to  Bibars  the  instigation  of  the 

attempt  on  Prince  Edward.    {Mttiriziy  II.  100  ;yi  As,  XI.  150.) 

Note  2. — Hammer  mentions  as  what  he  chooses  to  call  "Grand  Priors'*  under 
tbe  Shaikh  or  *' Grand  Master"  at  Alamut,  the  chief,  in  Syria,  one  in  the  Kuhistan 
of  £.  Persia  (Tun-o-Kain),  one  in  Kumis  (the  country  about  Damglian  and  Bostam), 
and  one  in  Irik  ;  he  does  not  speak  of  any  in  Kurdistan.  Colonel  Montcith,  however, 
an,ys,  though  without  stating  authority  or  particulars,  **  There  were  several  divisions 
of  them  (the  Assassins)  scattered  throughout  Syria,  Kurdistan  (near  the  Lake  of  Wan), 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  all  acknowledging  as  Imaum  or  High  Priest  the  Chief  residing  at 
Alamut."  And  it  may  be  noted  that  Odr)ric,  a  generation  after  Polo,  puts  the  Old 
Man  at  MilUscorte,  which  looks  like  Malasgird,  north  of  Lake  Van.  (//.  des 
Assass,  p.  104  ;y.  K,  G,  S,  III.  16;  Cathay ^  p.  ccxliii.) 


CHAPTER   XXV. 
How  THE  Old  Man  came  bv  His  End. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  year  of  Christ's  Incarnation, 
1252,  that  Alaii,  Lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Levant, 
heard  tell  of  these  great  crimes  of  the  Old  Man,  and 
resolved  to  make  an  end  of  him.  So  he  took  and  sent 
one  of  his  Barons  with  a  great  Army  to  that  Castle,  and 
they  besieged  it  for  three  years,  but  they  could  not  take 
it,  so  strong  was  it.  And  indeed  if  they  had  had  food 
within  it  never  would  have  been  taken.  But  after  being 
besieged  those  three  years  they  ran  short  of  victual,  and 
were  taken.  The  Old  Man  was  put  to  death  with  all 
his  men  [and  the  Castle  with  its  Garden  of  Paradise  was 

VOL.    I.  K 
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levelled  with  the  ground].  And  since  that  time  he  has 
had  no  successor ;  and  there  was  an  end  to  all  his 
villainies.* 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  our  journey. 


No  IK   I.-  Tlu;  (lute  in  raulhicr  is  1242;  in  the  G.   T.    and   in  Kamnsio  I25& 
Nriilicr  is  iij:;l!i,  nnr  ccrhiinly  couM  Polo  have  meant  the  former. 

When  M.m^ku  Kuan,  after  his  enthronement  (125 1),  determined  .11  a  grot 
KuruUiii  or  I)ict,  on  iKMfcctin^  the  Mongol  conquests,  he  entrusted  his  bnUier 
Kiilihii  will)  the  Completion  of  the  subjugation  of  China  and  the  adj:icent  coootneSi 
whilst  hi«i  hrolbcr  Jlul.iku  received  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  Persia  and 
Syiia.  'I'lic  complaints  that  came  from  the  Mongol  officers  already  in  Persia  deter* 
mined  him  tu  conmience  with  the  reduction  of  the  Isniailites,  and  Ilulaku  set  ot 
from  Karakoruni  in  l'el»ruary,  1 254.  lie  pnx;ccded  with  great  deliberation,  and  iLe 
( )xus  was  not  cruSM-d  till  Jaiuiai y,  1 256.  But  an  army  had  been  sent  long  in  advaocie 
under  "one  of  liis  liarons,"  Kituhuka  N«>yan,  and  in  1253  it  was  already  actively  cr.- 
gaj^ed  in  I'L^ie^in^  tlie  Ismailite  fortresses.  In  1255,  during  the  progress  of  the  mar, 
Ai.a'idpin  MamumkI),  the  reiyning  I'rincc  of  the  Assassins  (mentioned  by  I'olo  u 
Alaodin),  was  murdered  at  the  in»tigalion  of  his  s«jn  Ruknuddin  Khur^hah,  who 
succeeded  to  the  aulhuiily.  A  year  later  (November,  1256)  Kuknuddin  surrendered  to 
lliilaku.  [IJretv'lwu'ider  (JAr/.  Res.  II.  p.  109)  says  that  Alamut  was  taken  byHubVj, 
20ih  December,  1256.  II.  CJ  Tlie  fortresses  given  up,  all  well  furnished  wiili  pi" 
visions  and  ariill-'iy  engines,  were  100  in  nundx^r.  Two  of  them,  however,  LcmbeMi 
and  Ginlkuh,  refined  to  .'surrender.  The  former  fell  after  a  year  ;  the  latter  is  slaitf'l 
to  have  lieM  out  for  /rtr///rjiirrj— actually,  as  it  would  seem,  about  fourteen,  or  till 
DeeemlxT,  1270.  Kukniiddin  was  well  treated  by  Ilulaku,  and  despatched  im  im 
C<»uit  of  the  Kaan.  The  arcounlr*  of  his  death  differ,  but  that  most  com mon I v  allied, 
according  to  Rasliiduddin,  is  that  Mangku  Kaan  was  irritated  at  hearing  of  his  ap- 
l>roach,  askinj;  why  his  j)osl-horses  should  be  fagged  to  no  purpose,  and  sc-c* 
executioner^  to  put  Ruknuddin  to  death  on  the  road.  Alamut  had  been  surrendenil 
without  any  .substantial  resistance.  Some  survivors  of  the  sect  got  hold  of  it  ag.un  in 
1 275- 1 276,  and  Ijcld  out  for  a  time.  The  dominion  was  extinguished,  but  the  sec: 
remained,  thougli  scattered  indeed  and  obscure.  A  very  strange  case  that  came  bcf^nc 
Sir  Joseph  Arnould  in  the  lli;;h  Court  at  Bombay  in  1866  threw  much  new  light  on 
the  survival  of  the  Ismail  is. 

Some  centuries  aj;<:)  a  Dai  or  Missionary  of  the  Ismailis,  named  Sadruddfn,  m.ide 
c«>nverts  from  tlie  Hindu  trading  classes  in  Up|)cr  Sind.  Under  the  name  of  Kkojii* 
the  Sect  multij>lied  considerably  in  Sind,  Kach'h,  and  Guzerat,  whence  they  spiead 
to  Bombay  and  to  Zanzibar.  Their  numbers  in  Western  India  are  now  probablv  not 
less  than  50,000  to  60,000.  Their  doctrine,  or  at  least  the  books  which  they  revere, 
appear  to  eni])racc  a  strange  jumble  of  Hindu  notions  with  Mahomedan  practices  and 
Shiah  mysticism,  but  the  main  characteristic  endures  of  deep  reverence,  if  not  worship, 
of  ihciJcrson  of  their  hereditary  Imam.  To  his  presence,  when  he  resided  in  Persia, 
numl)ers  of  pilgrims  used  to  betake  themselves,  and  large  remittances  of  what  we  may 
call  hmaits  Pimc  were  made  to  him.  Abul  Hassan,  the  last  Im^ra  but  one  of 
admittcvl  lineal  descent  from  the  later  Shaikhs  of  Alamut,  and  claiming  (as  they  did) 
descent  from  the  Imdm  Ismail  and  his  great  ancestor  'Ali  Abu  Tdlib,  had  considerable 
estates  at  Mchelati,  bctwceen  Kum  and  Ilamadan,  and  at  one  lime  held  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kermdn.  His  son  and  successor,  Shah  Khalilullah,  was  killed  in  a  brawl  at 
Yezd  in  iSiS.  Fatteh  'Ali  Shah,  fearing  Ismailite  vengeance,  caused  the  homicide 
to  be  severely  punished,  and  conferred  gifts  and  honours  on  the  young  Imim,  Agha 
Khan,  including  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  daughters.     In  1840  Agha  KhAD»  wbo 
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ifead  niied  a  levolt  M  Kermtiii,  had  to  escape  from  Persia.  He  took  refoge  Jn  Sind, 
■■d  erentually  rendered  good  service  both  to  General  Is'ull  at  Kandahar  and  to  Sir 
9C>  M^HCT  in  Sind,  for  which  he  receives  a  pension  from  our  Government. 

Foe  many  years  this  genuine  Heir  and  successor  of  the  Ti^j;  i/t  la' MmlaiMgnt  has 
lad  hii  beadquiutcrs  at  Bombay,  where  he  devotes,  or  for  a  long  time  did  devote,  the 
bigc  income  that  he  receives  from  the  fiuthful  to  the  maintenance  of  a  racing  stable, 
bang  the  chief  patron  and  promoter  of  the  liombay  Turf  1 

A  ichiim  among  the  Khojas,  owing  apparently  to  (he  desire  of  part  of  ihe  well-to- 
do  Bombay  community  to  Sever  themselves  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  »ci:t  and  lo 
VI  Mt  up  as  respectable  Sunnis,  led  in  1866  to  an  action  in  Ihe  High  Court,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  exclude  Aj^ha  Khan  from  all  rights  uvit  the  Khojas,  and  lu  transfer  (he 
^  pmpeilj  of  Ihe  community  lo  the  charge  of  Uilhodux  Mahoincdans.  To  the 
t  alaburBle  addresses  of  Mr.  Howard  and  Sir  Joseph  Arnoulcl,  on  this  most  singular 
if  ptoccM  bcliin:  an  English  Court,  I  owe  the  pitCL-ding  |arliculars.  The  judgment  was 
J  cMilely  in  favour  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 


'*%t  ^(igvtat  Hitl,  qttt  jc  bgns  *i  tit  si  titnt  ea  rourl  .  .  .  .  ct  fnit  A  noire 
k  tt\t  •imyli  gtnt  qui  li  tst  (ntonr  qnt  il  »t  tin  gnnt  prophiti." 

[Sir  Bonle  Frere  writes  of  i\gha  Khan  in  1S75  :  "Lilic  his  anccsiot,  the  Old  One 
of  Marco  Polo's  time,  he  keeps  bis  court  in  gtand  and  noble  style.  His  sons, 
popularly  known  as  *  The  I'vrsian  I'rinces,'  are  active  spoilsmen,  and  age  has  not 
dolled  the  Agha's  enjoyment  of  buise-nicing.  Some  of  the  lust  bloud  of  Arabia  is 
■Iwmyt  to  be  found  in  his  stables.  He  s[iares  no  expense  on  his  racers,  and  no  pre- 
Jodioe  of  religion  or  race  prevents  his  availing  himself  of  the  science  and  skill  of  an 
fi^lMi  miner  or  jockey  when  the  races  come  round.  If  tidings  of  war  or  threatened 
VOL.    I.  K  S 
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disturbance  should  arise  from  Central  Asia  or  Persia,  the  Agha  is  always  one  d^ 
first  to  hear  uf  it,  and  seldom  faib  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Governor  or  to  some  cud  m 
high  in  office  to  hear  the  news  and  offer  the  services  of  a  tried  sword  and  u  » 
perienced  leader  to  the  Government  which  has  so  long  secured  him  a  quiet  ids^  ■■ 
his  old  a^c."  Agha  Khan  died  in  April,  1881,  at  the  age  of  81.  lie  u-assQCceededl? 
his  son  Agha  Ali  Shih,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  CoundL  (See  7^ 
Ilomncard  Mailf  Overland  Tinus  of  India^  of  14th  April,  1881.)  ] 

The  Bohras  of  Western  India  are  identified  with  the  Im^bnf-Ismiilis  in  somebous, 
and  were  so  spoken  of  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.     This  is,  however,  an  sr^ 
originally  due,  it  would  seem,  to  Sir  John  Malcolm.     The  nature  of  their  doctnci 
indeed,  seems  to  be  very  much  alike,  and  the  Bohras,  like  the  IsmiiUs,  altic^i 
divine  character  to  their  Mullah  or  chief  pontiff,  and  make  a  pilgrimage  to  ■ 
presence  once  in  life.     But  the  persons  so  reverenced  are  quite  different ;  aad  Ae 
Hohras  recognise  all  the  12  Imims  of  ordinary  Shiahs.    Their  first  appearance  is  lofc 
was  early,  the  date  which  ihcy  assign  being  A.H.  532  (a.d.    i  137-1 138).    Their  eW 
scat  was  in  Yemen,  from  which  a  large  emigration  to  India  took  place  on  its  cooftMtf 
by  the  Turks  in  1538.     Ibn  Batuta  seems  to  have  met  with  Bohras  at  Gandar,  itf 
Baroch,  in  1342.    ( Voyages^  IV.  58.) 

A  Chinese  account  of  the  expedition  of  Hulaku  will  be  found  in  Remisiti 
Nouvcaux  Melanges  (I.),  and  in  Pauthier^s  Introduction.  {Q.  A*.  1 15-219,  esp.  213; 
Ilch,  vol.  i. ;  y.  A.  S.  B.  VI.  842  seqq.)  [A  new  and  complete  translation  has  beo 
given  by  Dr.  E.  Brctschncidcr,  Med,  Kcs.  I.  112  seqq. — H.  C] 

There  is  some  account  of  the  rock  of  Alamut  and  its  exceedingly  slender  trace  <rf 
occupancy,  by  Colonel  Monteith,  iny.  A*.  G.  S,  III.  15,  and  again  by  Sir  Justin  Sbd 
in  vol.  viii.  p.  431.  There  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  specific  authority  for  assignioctk 
!\iradisc  of  the  Shaikh  to  Alamut ;  and  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  note  that  another  of 
the  castles  of  the  MuLihidah,  destroyed  by  Ilulaku,  was  called  /-/VrfjiJj,  i,e.  Paradise. 
In  any  case,  I  sec  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Polo  visited  Alamut,  which  would  haw 
been  quite  out  «>f  the  road  that  he  is  following. 

It  is  possible  that  **  the  Castle,"  to  which  he  alludes  at  the  beginning  of  doJ 
chapter,  and  which  set  him  off  uiwn  this  digression,  was  Girdl*nh,*     It  has  Duties 
far  as  I  know,  been  identified  by  modern  travellers,  but  it  stood  within  10  or  12  miks 
of  Damglian  (lo  the  west  or  north-west).     It  is  prolably  the  Ti^do  of  IIaytoo,of 
which  he  thus  speaks  :    '*  The  Assassins  had  an  impregnable  castle  called  T^ti»^ 
which  was  furnished  with  all  necessaries,  and  was  so  strong  that   it  had  no  to  ^ 
attack  on  any  side,     llowbeit,  Ilalocin  commanded  a  certain  captain  of  his  that  be 
should  take  10,000  Tartars  who  had  been  left  in  garrison  in  Persia,  and  with  tbca 
lay  siege  to  the  said  castle,  and  not  leave  it  till  he  had  taken  it.     Wherefore  the  said 
Tartars  continued  besieging  it  for  seven  whole  years,  winter  and  summer,  wilhoal 
being  able  lo  take  it.     At  last  the  Assassins  surrendered,  from  sheer  want  of  dothii^ 
but   not   of  victuals  or  other  necessaries."     So  Ramusio ;   other  copies  read  "27 
years.'*     In  any  case  it  corroborates  the  fact  that  Girdkuh  was  said  to  have  held  oat 
for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time.     If  Rashiduddin  is  right  in  naming  1270  as  the 
date  of  surrender,  this  would  be  quite  a  recent  event  when  the  Polo  party  passed, 
and  draw  special  attention  to  the  spot.    [J,  As,  s^r.  IV.  tom.  xiii.  48  ;  lUh,  I.  93,  104, 
274 ;  C-  ^'  P-  278 ;  Ritler^  VIII.  336.)    A  note  which  I  have  from  Zy/ikan  Nmmg 
(I.  259)  connects  Girdkuh  with  a  district  called  Chinar,    This  may  be  a  clue  to  the 
term  Arbre  Sec  ;  but  there  are  difficulties. 


•  ( Ghirdkuh  means  "  round  mountain  "  ;  it  was  in  the  district  of  Kumis,  three  parasanes  west  of 
Damahan.  Under  the  year  1257,  the  Yuan  ski  mentions  the  taking  of  the  fortreaa  of  Ghtrk  dm  i^ 
by  KU-di-hnkua,    (BrtUehtuidgr,  Med.  Ret.  L  p.  laa ;  II.  xio.>-H.  CJ  '^-rm.^m-mm 
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I- 

* 

;s.  Concerning  the  City  of  Sapurgan. 

•On  leaving  the  Castle,   you  ride  over  fine  plains  and 

■if  beautiful  valleys,  and  pretty  hill-sides  producing  excellent 

^  grass  pasture,  and  abundance  of  fruits,   and   all  other 

??  products.     Armies  are  glad  to  take  up   their  quarters 

^  here  on  account  of  the  plenty  that  exists.     This  kind  of 

country  extends  for  six   days'  journey,  with  a   goodly 

s   number  of  towns  and  villages,  in  which  the  people  are 

^   worshippers  of  Mahommet.     Sometimes  also  you  meet 

I    with  a  tract  of  desert  extending  for  50  or  60  miles,  or 

somewhat  less,  and  in  these  deserts  you  find  no  water, 

but  have  to  carry  it  along  with  you.     The  beasts  do 

without  drink  until  you  have  got  across  the  desert  tract 

and  come  to  watering  places. 

So  after  travelling  for  six  days  as  I  have  told  you, 
you  come  to  a  city  called  Sapurgan.  It  has  great 
plenty  of  everything,  but  especially  of  the  very  best 
melons  in  the  world.  They  preserve  them  by  paring 
them  round  and  round  into  strips,  and  drying  them  in 
the  sun.  When  dry  they  are  sweeter  than  honey,  and 
are  carried  off  for  sale  all  over  the  country.  There  is 
also  abundance  of  game  here,  both  of  birds  and  beasts.^ 


NoTK  I. — Sapurgan  may  closely  express  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the 
city  which  the  old  Arabic  writers  call  Saburkdn  and  Shaburldu^  now  called  Shibrgdn, 
lying  some  90  miles  west  of  Balkh ;  containing  now  some  12,000  inhabitants,  and 
situated  in  a  plain  still  richly  cultivated,  though  on  the  verge  of  the  desert.*  But  I 
have  seen  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  as  to  the  time  assigned.  This  in 
the  G.  T.  and  in  Ramosio  b  clearly  six  days.  The  point  of  departure  is  indeed  un- 
certain, but  even  if  we  were  to  place  that  at  Sharakhs  on  the  extreme  verge  of 

*  Tlie  <Mest  form  of  the  name  in  Asapuragdn^  which  RawHnson  thinks  traceable  to  its  being  ao 
nt  teat  of  the  Aim  or  Asagurtii.  (/.  R.  A.  S.  XI.  63.) 
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cultivated  Khonsan,  which  would  be  quite  iaoonsistent  with  other  data,itidi 
have  taken  the  travellers  something  like  doable  the  time  to  reach  Shfbrgin.  lAot 
I  have  followed  the  G.  T.  in  its  reading  '^qtiont  Pen  a  chevauclUs  six  jonUftii^ 
ft  tH>s  at  coniis^  adunc  trtwi  ten  um  citi^^  etc.»  Pauthier's  text  has  *'  Et  pattti 
a  chevauchU  les  vi  cit6s,  si  treuve  ten  un4  cit4  qui  a  »iOfn  Sapturgpan^  and  to  tfciithi 
editor  adheres.     But  I  suspect  that  citis  is  a  mere  lapsos  for  joumki^  is  ii  ikt 
reading  in  one  of  his  three  MSS.    What  could  be  meant  by  **  cJkevauchitr  la  ridit*\ 
Whether  the  true  route  I>e,  as  I  suppose,    by    Nishapdr   and  Meshid,  (Ki  ■ 
Khanikoflf  supposes,  by  Herat  and  Badghis,  it  is  strange  that  no  one  of  thoM  fiuMi 
cities  is  mentioned.    And  we  feel  constrained  to  assume  that  somethii^  hu  taa 
misunderstood  in  the  dictation,  or  has  dropt  out  of  it.     As  a  probabU  coojedael 
should  apply  the  six  days  to  the  extent  of  pleasing  country  described  in  the  6iSt  te 
of  the  chapter,  and  identify  it  with  the  tract  between  Sabzawur  and  the  tsmioki. 
fertile  country  l)eyond   Meshid.    The  <Iistance  would  agree  well,  and  a  qjimitf'— 
with  Fraser  or  Ferrier  will  show  that  even  now  the  description,  allowii^  fv  li 
compression  of  an  old  recollection,  would  be  well  foanded ;  e,g,  on  the  fint  ihA 
beyond  Nishapur :  '*  Fine  villages,  with  plentiful  gardens  full  of  trees,  that  beirW 
of  the  highest  flavour,  may  be  seen  all  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  iBk 
recesses  formed  by  the  ravines  whence  issues  the  water  that  irrigates  them.    ItMa 
rich  and  pleasing  scene,  and  out  of  question  by  far  the  most  populous  and  ciltinlii 
tract  that  I  had  seen  in  Persia.  ....  Next  morning  we  quitted  Derrood  .  .  • .  kf 
a  very  indiflfercnt  but  interesting  road,  the  glen  being  finely  wooded  with  mktfi 
mulberry,  poplar,  and  willow-trees,  and  fruit-tree  gardens  rising  one  above  tbeoAer 

upon  the  mountain-side,  watered  by  little  rills These  gardens  extended  fa 

sevcnil  miles  up  the  glen ;  beyond  them  the  bank  of  the  stream  continued  to  be 
fringed  with  white  sycamore,  willow,  ash,  mulberry,  poplar,  and  woods  lint  loic  a 
moist  situation,"  nnd  so  on,  describing  a  style  of  scenery  not  common  in  Pefsii,M' 
expressing  diffusely  (as  it  seems  to  me)  the  same  picture  as  Polo's  two  lines.  Is^ 
valley  of  Nishapur,  again  (wc  quote  Arthur  Conolly) :  *"  This  is  Persia  !'  was  lb 
vain  exclamation  of  those  who  were  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  *  thb  is  Pefsis!' 
Bah!  Bah'.   What  grass,  what  grain,  what  water  !  Bah!  Bak  ! 

[  *  If  there  be  a  Paradise  on  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
This  is  it !    This  is  it !    This  is  it ! ' "]— (I.  209. ) 

(See  Fraser,  405,  432-433.  434»  436.) 

With  reference  to  the  dried  melons  of  Shibrgdn,  Quatrcm^re  cites  a  histoiT  d. 
Herat,  which  speaks  of  them  almost  in  Polo's  words.  Ibn  Batuta  gives  a  like  ucooMt 
of  the  melons  of  Kharizm  :  **  The  surprising  thing  about  these  melons  is  the  way  the 
people  have  of  slicing  them,  drying  them  in  the  sun,  and  then  packing  them  in 
baskets,  just  as  Nfahiga  figs  arc  treated  in  our  part  of  the  world.  In  this  state  thcT 
are  sent  to  the  remotest  parts  of  India  and  China.  There  is  no  dried  fmit  ii> 
delicious,  and  all  the  while  I  lived  at  Delhi,  when  the  travelling  dealers  came  in,  I  nera 
missed  sending  for  these  dried  strips  of  melon."  ((7.  R,  169;  /.  B,  III.  15.)  Here, 
in  the  Mlh  century,  we  seem  to  recognise  the  Afghan  dealers  arriving  in  the  cities  of 
Hindustan  with  their  annual  camel-loads  of  dried  fruits,  just  as  we  have  seen  them  ii 
our  own  day. 
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,.  CHAPTER  XXVI  I. 

IX 

i"  Of  the  City  of  Balc. 

g;;.  Balc  is  a  noble  city  iand  a  great,  though  it  was  much 
^■gfreater  in  former  days.  But  the  Tartars  and  other 
^  nations  have  greatly  ravaged  and  destroyed  it.  There 
•^  were  formerly  many  fine  palaces  and  buildings  of  marble, 
mil  and  the  ruins  of  them  still  remain.  The  people  of  the 
^*  city  tell  that  it  was  here  that  Alexander  took  to  wife 
n    the  daughter  of  Darius. 

p  Here,  you  should  be  told,  is  the  end  of  the  empire 

»  of  the  Tartar  Lord  of  the  Levant.  And  this  city  is  also 
the  limit  of  Persia  in  the  direction  between  east  and 
north-east^ 

Now,  let  us  quit  this  city,  and  I  will  tell  you  of 
another  country  called  Dogana.^ 

When  you  have  quitted  the  city  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  you  ride  some  12  days  between  north- 
east and  east,  without  finding  any  human  habitation,  for 
the  people  have  all  taken  refuge  in  fastnesses  among  the 
mountains,  on  account  of  the  Banditti  and  armies  that 
harassed  them.  There  is  plenty  of  water  on  the  road, 
and  abundance  of  game  ;  there  are  lions  too.  You  can 
get  no  provisions  on  the  road,  and  must  carry  with  you 
all  that  you  require  for  these  1 2  days.' 


NOTB  I. — Balkh,  "the  mother  of  cities,"  suffered  mercilessly  from  Chinghiz. 
Though  the  city  had  yielded  without  resistance,  the  whole  population  was  marched 
by  oompanies  into  the  plain,  on  the  usual  Mongol  pretext  of  counting  them,  and  then 
bfnUdly  massacred.  The  city  and  its  gardens  were  Bred,  and  all  buildings  capable 
of  defence  were  levelled.  The  province  long  continued  to  be  harried  by  the  Chagha- 
tsiao  inroads.  Ibn  Batuta,  sixty  years  after  Marco's  visit,  describes  the  city  as  still 
in  mins,  and  as  wiinhabited :  "  The  remains  of  its  mosques  and  colleges,"  he  says, 
**  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  painted  walls  traced  with  azure."  It  is  no  doubt  the 
Vaeq  {Vaiq)  of  Qavijo,  "very  large,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  earthen  wall, 
thirty  paces  across,  bat  breached  in  many  parts."    He  describes  a  large  portion  oif 
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the  area  within  as  sown  with  cotton.  The  account  of  its  modern  state  in  BuQani 
Fcrrier  is  much  the  same  as  Ibn  Batuta's,  except  that  they  found  some  popohtkB: 
two  separate  towns  within  the  walls  according  to  the  latter.  Bomes  estuutes  ik 
circuit  of  the  ruins  at  20  miles.  The  bolk  of  the  population  has  been  moved  ana 
1858  to  Takhtapul,  8  miles  east  of  Balkh,  where  the  Afghan  Government  is  pboei 

{Erdmoftn,  404-405;  /.  B,  III.  59 ;  C/avijo,  p.  117  ;  Burms,  11.  204-206;  fern^i 
206-207.) 

According  to  the  legendary  history  of  Alexander,  the  beautiful  Roxana  ms  ^ 
daughter  of  Darius,  and  her  father  in  a  dying  interview  with  Alexander  requested  tbe 
latter  to  make  her  his  wife  : — 

"  Une  fille  ai  mult  bele ;  se  prendre  le  voles. 
Vus  en  seres  de  Tmont  tout  li  mius  maries,'*  etc. 

[Lambert  Le  Courts  p.  256.) 

Note  2. — The  country  called  Dogana  in  the  G.  Text  is  a  puzzle.  In  the  fcraa 
inlition  I  suggested  Juzji^iina^  a  name  which  till  our  author's  time  was  applied  to  i 
I)art  of  the  adjoining  territory,  though  not  to  that  traversed  in  quitting  B^kh  for  the 
east.  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  is  inclined  to  refer  the  name  to  Deh^dn^  or  "  villager,"  a  tOB 
applied  in  Bactria,  and  in  Kabul,  to  Tajik  peasantry.*  I  may  also  refer  to  cerHii 
])assages  in  Baiter's  "  Memoirs,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  place,  and  appaieotl]fi 
district,  called  Dehdnah^  which  seems  from  the  context  to  have  lain  in  the  vicinkjof 
the  (xhori,  or  Aksarai  River.  There  is  still  a  village  in  the  Ghori  territory,  olkd 
Pehiinah.  Though  this  is  worth  mentioning,  where  the  true  solution  is  so  uncertaiB, 
I  acknowledge  the  difHailty  of  applying  it  I  may  add  also  that  Baber  calls  the 
River  of  Ghori  or  Aksarai,  the  Doji^h-Ahoh.  (Sprenger,  P.  uttd  R,  RoutcH^  P>  59*^ 
Map ;  Anderson  in  J.  A,  S.  B.  XXII.  161  ;  //cA.  II.  93;  Either^  pp.  132,  134, 168^ 
200,  also  146.) 

NoTK  3. — Though  liurnes  speaks  of  the  part  of  the  road  that  we  sqipoK 
necessarily  to  have  been  here  followed  from  Balkh  towards  Taican,  as  barren  ind 
dreary,  he  adds  that  the  ruins  of  aqueducts  and  houses  proved  that  the  land  had  it 
one  time  been  peopled,  though  now  destitute  of  water,  and  consequently  of  inhabi- 
tants. Tlie  countr}'  would  seem  to  have  reverted  at  the  time  of  Burnes'  journey, 
from  like  causes,  nearly  to  the  state  in  which  Marco  found  it  after  the  Moogol 
devastations. 

Lions  scorn  to  mean  here  the  real  king  of  beasts,  and  not  tigers,  as  heraifteriii 
the  l>ook.  Tigers,  though  found  on  the  S.  and  W.  shores  of  the  Caspian,  do  not 
seem  to  exist  in  the  Oxus  valley.  On  the  other  hand,  Rashiduddin  tells  us  that,  whea 
JIulaku  was  reviewing  his  army  after  the  passage  of  the  river,  several  lions  wee 
started,  and  two  were  killed.  The  lions  are  also  mentioned  by  Sidi  'Ali,  the 
Turkish  Admiral,  further  down  the  valley  towards  Ilazdrasp :  "We  were  obliged  to 
fight  with  the  lions  day  and  night,  and  no  man  dared  to  go  alone  for  water." 
Moorcroft  s;iys  of  the  plain  between  Kunduz  and  the  Oxus:  **Deer,  foxes,  wolto, 
hogs,  and  lions  are  numerous,  the  latter  resembling  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Hariani" 
(in  Upper  India).  Wood  also  mentions  lions  in  Kuldb,  and  at  Kila'chap  on  the 
Oxus.  Q.  Curtius  tells  how  Alexander  killed  a  great  lion  in  the  country  north  of 
the  Oxus  towards  Samarkand.  [A  similar  story  is  told  of  Timur  in  The  Afulfinai 
JimHryy  translated  by  Major  Charles  Stewart,  1S30  (p.  69):  "During  the  march 
*(near  Balkh)*  two  lions  made  their  appearance,  one  of  them  a  male,  the  other  a 
female.  I  (Timur)  resolved  to  kill  them  myself,  and  having  shot  them  both  with 
arrows,  I  considered  this  circumstance  as  a  lucky  omen." — II.  C]  {Bumes,  II.  200; 
Q,  R.  155;  /UA.  I.  90;/.  yis.  1\.  217;  Moorcroft,  II.  430;  Wood^  ed.  1872, 
pp.  259,  260;  Q.  C,  VII.  2.) 

•  II  niuy  l>e  observed  that  the  cnreful  Klphinstone  distinguishes  from  this  general  applicaiiou  of 
Drhgdn  or  Dehkiln,  the  name  Det^gAn  applied  to  a  tribe  "once  spread  over  the  north-cut  of 
Afkshani^tan.  hut  now  %%  a  separate  people  only  in  Kunar  ^nd  Laghnu^n*" 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Taican,  and  the  Mountains  of  Salt.    Also  of  the  Pro- 
.  viNCE  OF  Casem. 

Vfter  those  twelve  days*  journey. you  come  to  a  forti- 
i-^  ied  place  called  Taican,  where  there  is  a  great  corn 
j^narket.^  It  is  a  fine  place,  and  the  mountains  that  you 
^lee  towards  the  south  are  all  composed  of  salt.  People 
=^*roin  all  the  countries  round,  to  some  thirty  days*  journey, 
1^  --^ome  to  fetch  this  salt,  which  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  is  so  hard  that  it  can  only  be  broken  with  iron  picks. 
r-:*Tis  in  such  abundance  that  it  would  supply  the  whole 
^world  to  the  end  of  time.  [Other  mountains  there  grow 
■"almonds  and  pistachioes,  which  are  exceedingly  cheap. ]^ 
When  you  leave  this  town  and  ride  three  days 
further  between  north-east  and  east,  you  meet  with 
many  fine  tracts  full  of  vines  and  other  fruits,  and  with 
^  goodly  number  of  habitations,  and  everything  to  be 
had  very  cheap.  The  people  are  worshippers  of  Ma- 
liommet,  and  are  an  evil  and  a  murderous  generation, 
whose  great  delight  is  in  the  wine  shop ;  for  they  have 
good  wine  (albeit  it  be  boiled),  and  are  great  topers  ;  in 
truth,  they  are  constantly  getting  drunk.  They  wear 
nothing  on  the  head  but  a  cord  some  ten  palms  long 
twisted  round  it.  They  are  excellent  huntsmen,  and 
take  a  great  deal  of  game ;  in  fact  they  wear  nothing 
but  the  skins  of  the  beasts  they  have  taken  in  the  chase, 
for  they  make  of  them  both  coats  and  shoes.  Indeed, 
all  of  them  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  dressing  skins 
for  these  purposes.^ 

When  you  have  ridden  those  three  days,  you  find  a 
town  called  Casem,*  which  is  subject  to  a  count.  His 
other  towns  and  villages  are  on  the  hills,  but  through  this 
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I  ^ 

town  there  flows  a  river  of  some  size.      There  are  agrai  |  r 
many  |>orcupines  hereabouts,  and  very  large  ones  m 
When  hunted  with  dogs,  several  of  them  will  get  togete 
and  huddle  close,  shooting  their  quills  at  the  dogs,  whii 
^vi  many  a  serious  wound  thereby.*  I  f- 

This  town  of  Casern  is  at  the  head  of  a  very  great  pro- 1  fa 
vincc,  which  is  also  called  Casern.  The  people  have  a 
[UTuliar  language.  The  peasants  who  keep  cattle  abide 
in  ihc  mountains,  and  have  their  dwelling's  in  caves,  whiA 
form  fine  and  spacious  houses  for  them,  and  are  made  with 
i*asc,  as  the  hills  are  composed  of  earth.* 

AlUT  leaving  the  town  of  Casern,  you  ride  for  three 
days  without  finding  a  single  habitation,  or  anything  to 
(Ml  or  (Iriiik,  so  that  you  have  to  carry  with  you  every- 
thing that  you  require.  At  the  end  of  those  three  dap 
vou  HMih  a  province  called  Badashan,  about  which  we 
shall  now  icil  you." 


\iMK  1.      riu*   /\j:,,in  of  Polo  is  the  still  existing  Taukan  in  the  prorinceof 
K.ii.ii'Jun  iM   Kuntlii/.  Imt  it  IkMrs  the  former  name  {Thdikdn)   in   the  old  .^n^ 
j'.,-.n;i.»|'lnrN      lioih  n.imrs  arc  usotl  by  Riber,  who  says  it  lay  in  the  Ulugh  Bdgk^^ 
iiii  .(I  i;.ii«i«  n.  .1  n.inu'  iH'ilups  ao quired  by  the  Plains  of  Talikan  in  happier  dajSttrt 
illuNtiaiiiH:  \\\\.\\  Pi'Io  s.iys  nf  the  next  three  days*  march.     l*he  Castle  of  TatikH 
i«  ^lstl^l  i'hiiii^hi.'  for  scvon  months,  and  met  with  the  usual  kXe  (1221).    [In  tl< 
I'j.ixiK  .»!  Sub  Ab.  son  i>f  llouMin  {J^utr.  Asiat.,  Octol)er,  1826,  p.  203),  "Talikan,  in 
ibi*  i-«>unii  V  ot  ILulakhsi^lian  "  is  mentioned. — II.  C]    Wood  speaks  of  Talikan  in  iSjS 
.»>  .1  |K»oi  pl.ui"  ot  svMno  ^?ix>  or  400  houses,  mere  hovels ;  a  recent  account  gives  it  500 
l.unlbl•^      M.iikri  «Iav<  aio  not  u^^ual  in  Upi)cr  India  or  Kabul,  but  are  aniversil in 
ri.i«l.ikb>b.ui  and  tlu*  1  >\vis  piovinoos.     The  Ixizaars  are  only  open  on  those  days,  and 
the  p. xpli*  iioiu  (be  suiiinntdin^  country  then  assemble  to  exchange  |;^oods,  geoenlty 
bv  KoM.      \\\mh1  iluuuvs  lo  mitc  :    **A  market  was  held  at  Talikan.  .  .  .  The 
tbion^;cd  Male  ot  the  road<  loading  into  it  soon  apprised  us  that  the  day  was  no  ordi* 
naix  one."     (./.*!#.'/!  in  AW*. ';;//^\  V.   352;  Sprtfi^cr^  p.  50;  P,  de  la  Cf-oix^  I.  63; 
/.j.\'.  .;S.  no:  A*«»7/i«-.  111.  S;   n\\\i^  156;  Patidit  Manphtits  Report:) 

\\w  ibManiv  of  Talikan  lioni  lUlkh  is  al)out  170  miles,  which  gives  very  short 
miu\-))e<,  if  twelve  dayi  W  the  correct  reading.  Kamusio  has  two  days,  which  b 
eeitainly  \^ion);.     \11.  is  easily  miswrittcn  fur  VII.,  which  would  be  a  just  number. 

No  IK  1.  In  our  day,  as  I  learn  from  Pandit  Manphul,  the  mines  of  rock  salt  are 
at  Ak  lUilak,  ne;ir  the  LataUmd  Pass,  and  at  Daruna,  near  the  Kokcha,  and  these 
•upplv  tlie  whole  A  liadakhshan,  as  well  as  Kunduz  and  Chitrdl.  These  sites  are  doe 
Ml/  of  r.dik.in,  and  arc  in  Rulakbslian.  Hut  there  is  a  mine  at  ChU^  S.E.  or 
S.S.  1\.  of  r.dikan  and  within  the  same  province.  There  are  also  mines  of  rock-nlt 
nfAi  the  famous  *' stone  bridge'*  in  Kuldb,  nortli  of  the  Oxus,  and  again  on  the  south 
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t  the  Ala!  steppe.      (Papers  by  Manphul  and  by  Faiz  Baksh;   also  Noiei  by 

Both  pistachioes  and  wild  almonds  are  mentioned  by  Pandit  Manphul ;  and  see 
^IVteii/(p.  252)  on  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the  latter. 

Note  3. — Wood  thinks  that  the  Tajik  inhabitants   of   Badakhshan    and    the 
_  .idjoining  districts  are  substantially  of  the  same  race  as  the  Kafir  tribes  of  Hindu 

Kdsh.     At  the  time  of  Polo's  visit  it  would  seem  that  their  conversion  to  Islam  was 

faaperfiect.    They  were  probably  in  that  transition  state  which  obtains  in  our  own  day 

_    far  some  of  the  Hill  Mahomedaos  adjoining  the  KaBrs  on  the  south  side  of  the 

^,  mountains  the  reproachful  title  of  Nlmchah  Afuswhndn,  or  Half-and-halfs.    Thus 

.-  they  would  seem  to  have  retained  sundry  Kafir  characteristics ;  among  others  that 

.^.  love  of  wine  which  is  so  strong  among  the  Kafirs.     The  boiling  of  the  wine  is  noted 

bgr  Bfther  (a  connoisseur)  as  the  custom  of  Nijrao,  adjoining,  if  not  then  included  in, 
^  Kftfir-land ;  and  Elphinstone  implies  the  continuance  of  the  custom  when  he  speaks 

of  the  Kafirs  as  having  wine  of  the  cottsisUnce  of  jelly  ^  and  very  strong.     The  wine  of 
^  Xdpishi^  the  Greek  Kapisa,  immediately  south  of  Hindu  Kiish,  was  famous  as  early 

•1  the  time  of  the  Hindu  grammarian  Pdnini,  say  three  centuries  B.c.     The  cord 

twitted  round  the  head  was  probably  also  a  relic  of  Kafir  costume:  ''Few  of  the 
•\ '  Kafirs  cover  the  head,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  with  a  narrow  band  or  fillet  of  goat's 

hair  ....  about  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,  wound  round  the  head." 

■*'   This  style  of  head-dress  seems  to  be  very  ancient  in  India,  and  in  the  Sanchi  sculptures 

^     is  that  of  the  supposed  Dasyas.     Something  very  similar,  i.e.  a  scanty  turban  cloth 

twisted  into  a  mere  cord,  and  wound  two  or  three  times  round  the  head,  is  often 
t     seen  in  the  Panjab  to  this  day. 

The  Posttn  or  sheepskin  coat  is  almost  universal  on  both  sides  of  the  Hindu  Kush  ; 

and  Wood  notes:  ''The  shoes  in  use  resemble  half-lxmts,  made  of  goatskin,  and 

mostly  of  home  manufacture."     (Bader,   145  ;  /.  A.  S,  li.  XXVIII.   348,   364 ; 

Elphimt.  II.  384 ;  Ind,  Antiquary y  I.  22  ;  ll'ood,  174,  220  \  J.  A\  A,  S,  XIX.  2.) 

NOTK  4. — Marsden  was  right  in  identifying  .Scassem  or  Casern  with  the  Kechetn  of 
D'Anville's  Map,  but  wrong  in  confounding  the  latter  with  the  Kishmabad  o{  Elphin- 
stone— properly,  I  lielicve,  A'is A ftabad— in  the  Anclcrab  Valley.  Kashni,  or  Keshm, 
found  its  way  into  maps  through  Ptlis  de  la  Croix,  from  whom  prolxibly  D'Anville 
adopttrd  it ;  but  as  it  was  ignored  by  Elphinstone  (or  by  Macartney,  who  constructed 
his  map),  and  by  Burnes,  it  dropped  out  of  our  geography.  Indee<l,  Wood  does  not 
notice  it  except  as  giving  name  to  a  high  hill  called  the  Hill  of  Kishm,  and  the  position 
even  of  that  he  omits  to  indicate.  The  froqutrnt  mention  of  Kisl:m  in  the  histories  of 
Timur  and  Humayun  (^.c.  /'•  de  la  Croix,  I.  167;  A\  ct  E,  XIV.  223,  491  ;  Erskines 
Baber  and  Humayun,  II.  330,  355,  etc.)  had  enabled  me  to  determine  its  position 
within  tolerably  narrow  limits  ;  but  desiring  to  t'lx  it  dcfmitely,  application  was  made 
through  Colonel  MacKigan  to  Pandit  Manphul,  C.S.I.,  a  very  intelligent  Hindu  gentle- 
man, who  resided  for  srjmc  time  in  liadakhshan  as  agent  of  the  Tanjab  (lovernnient, 
and  from  him  arrived  a  special  note  and  bketch,  and  afterwards  a  MS.  copy  of  a 
Report,*  which  set  the  position  of  Kishm  at  rest. 

KisiiM  is  the  Kilissemo,  i.e.  Karisma  or  Krishma,  of  Hiuen  Tsang  ;  and  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  has  identified  the  Hill  of  Kishm  with  the  Mount  Kharesem  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  on  which  Jamshid  placed  the  most  sacre<l  of  all  the  fires.  It  is  now  a  small 
town  or  large  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Varsach  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Kokcha. 
It  was  in  1866  the  seat  of  a  district  ruler  under  the  Mir  of  Radakhshan,  who  was 
styled  the  Mfr  of  Kishm,  and  is  the  modem  counterpart  of  Marco's  Quens  or  Count. 
The  modern  caravan-road  l)etween  Kunduz  and  Badakhshan  docs  not  pass  through 
Kishm,  which  is  left  some  five  miles  to  the  right,  but  through  the  town  of  Mashhad, 
which  stands  on  the  same  river.     Kishm  is  the  warmest  district  of  Ikidakhshan.     Its 
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fruitf  are  abundant,  and  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  those  at  Faizabad,  theapui 
that  country.  The  Varsach  or  Mashhad  river  is  Marco's  "  F/um  aupm  g^ 
Wood  (247)  calls  it  "  the  largest  stream  we  had  yet  forded  in  Badakhshan." 

It  is  very  notable  that  in  Ramusio,  in  Pipino,  and  in  one  passage  of  ihc  G.  To!, 
the  name  is  written  Scasem,  which  has  led  some  to  suppose  the  IsA-A'askM  d^ai 
to  be  meant.  That  place  is  much  too  far  east — ^in  fact,  beyond  the  city  wfaidi  fcra 
the  xubject  of  the  next  chapter.  The  apparent  hesitation,  however,  between  tbeitai 
Casern  and  Scasem  suggests  that  the  Kishm  of  our  note  may  formerlv  have  bea 
termed  S*klshm  or  Ish-K&shm,  a  form  frequent  in  the  Ozus  Valley,  e.^.' Ish-Xamsk, 
IsA-A'dsAm,  Ishtrakh,  Ishpingao,  General  Cunningham  judiciously  soggests  (ML 
34)  that  this  form  is  merely  a  vocal  corruption  of  the  initial  5"  before  a  coDsaai«t> 
combination  which  always  troubles  the  Musulman  in  India,  and  converts  erorXr. 
Smith  or  Mr.  Sparks  into  Ismit  or  Ispak  Sahib. 

[There  does  not  seem  to  me  any  difficulty  about  this  note  :  "  Shibarkban  (.^ 
Turkistan),    Kilkh,    Kunduz,   Khanabad,   Talikan,    Kishm      Badakhshan.^    I 
tempted  to  look  for  Dogana  at  Khanabad. — H.  C] 

NoTR  5. — The  belief  that  the  porcupine  projected  its  quills  at  its  assailants  vua 
ancient  and  persistent  one — "  cum  intendit  cutetn  missiles^'**  says  Pliny  (VIII.  35,  ad 
sec  aUo  Aelian,  tie  Nat,  An.  I.  31),  and  is  held  by  the  Chinese  as  it  was  heldbf  tk 
ancients,  but  is  universally  rejected  by  modem  zoologists.  The  huddling  and  c£^ 
appears  to  l>c  a  true  characteristic,  for  the  porcupine  always  tries  to  shield  its  head. 

NoTK  6. — The  description  of  Kishm  as  a  "very  great  "  province  is  an  exampkof 
a  bad  habit  of  Marco's,  wliich  recurs  in  the  next  chapter.  What  he  says  of  the  OK' 
dwellings  may  I)c  illustrated  by  Burnes's  account  of  the  excavations  at  Bamiifi,  iot 
nelKhlxniring  district.     These  "  still  form  the  residence  of  the  greater  port  of  Ac 

)x>pulation The  hills  at  Bamian  are  formed  of  indurated  clay  and  pebble^ 

which  renders  this  excavation  a  matter  of  little  difficulty."  Similar  occupied  exon- 
lions  are  noticed  by  Moorcroft  at  Ilciltak  and  other  places  towards  Khulm. 

Curiously,  Pandit  Manplml  says  of  the  districts  about  the  Kokcha  :  "Bothtbai 
hills  and  pUiins  are  produriive,  the  former  being  mostly  composed  0/  earth,  kavin§y^ 
little  of  rocky  nthstance.^^ 

NoTK  7. — The  capital  of  Badakhshan  is  now  Faizabad,  on  the  right  bank  of  (k 
Kokcha,  founded,  according  to  Manphul,  by  Yarlieg,  the  first  Mir  of  the  pi«at 
dynasty.  When  this  family  was  displaced  for  a  time,  by  Murad  B^  of  RondBi 
alxjut  1S29,  the  place  was  abandoned  for  years,  but  is  now  re-occupied.  The  andrtl 
capital  of  Badakhshan  stood  in  the  Dasht  (or  Plain)  of  Baharak,  one  of  the  nctf 
extensive  pieces  of  level  in  Badakhshan,  in  which  the  rivers  Vardoj,  Zardeo,  iri 
Sarghalan  unite  with  the  Kokcha,  and  was  apparently  termed  y2zM£^».  This  W 
probably  the  city  called  I^dakhshan  by  our  traveller.*  As  far  as  I  can  estimate,  bf 
the  help  of  WoikI  and  the  map  I  have  compiled,  this  will  be  from  100  to  iiotnito 
distant  from  Talikan,  and  will  therefore  suit  fairly  with  the  six  marches  th.it  Miroo 
lays  down. 

Wood,  in  1S38,  found  the  whole  countrj*  l)etwecn  Talikan  and  Faiza1)ad  nearly  u 
depopulated  as  Marco  found  that  Ijctween  Kishm  and  Ridakhshan.  The  moden 
deiKjpulation  was  due — in  part,  at  least — to  the  recent  oppressions  and  razzias ^'^ 
Uzbeks  of  Kunduz.  On  their  decline,  between  1840  and  1850,  the  family  of  the 
native  Mfrs  was  reinstated,  and  these  now  rule  at  KaizaKad,  under  an  acknowledgment, 
since  1859,  of  Afghan  supremacy. 


•  Wilford. 
built  near  the 
of  BadaMhskan 


that  the  Lady  Zobeidah,  dear  to  English  children,  t}ie  daiiKhter  of  Al*Mans(Jr  and  wife  ^  Ar*Raihil 
deh'ghted  to  pass  the  spring  at  Jauigfln,  and  built  a  palace  there,  "  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  vlriMr 
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'  CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Of  the  Province  of  Badashan. 

< 

Iadashan  is  a  Province  inhabited  by  people  who  worship 
iSaiiommet,  and  have  a  peculiar  language.  It  forms  a 
qery  great  kingdom,  and  the  royalty  is  hereditary.  All 
bose  of  the  royal  blood  are  descended  from  King  Alex- 
inder  and  the  daughter  of  King  Darius,  who  was  Lord 
pf  the  vast  Empire  of  Persia.  And  all  these  kings  call 
f|bemselves  in  the  Saracen  tongue  Zulcarniain,  which  is 
jfm  much  as  to  say  Alexander ;  and  this  out  of  regard  for 
^exander  the  Great. ^ 

It  is  in  this  province  that  those  fine  and  valuable  gems 
jlie  Balas  Rubies  are  found.  They  are  got  in  certain 
■ocks  among  the  mountains,  and  in  the  search  for  them 
idle  people  dig  great  caves  underground,  just  as  is  done 
ky  miners  for  silver.  There  is  but  one  special  mountain 
that  produces  them,  and  it  is  called  Sygiiinan.  The  stones 
are  dug  on  the  king's  account,  and  no  one  else  dares  dig 
in  that  mountain  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  life  as  well  as 
^oods ;  nor  may  any  one  carry  the  stones  out  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  king  amasses  them  all,  and  sends 
them  to  other  kings  when  he  has  tribute  to  render,  or 
when  he  desires  to  offer  a  friendly  present ;  and  such  only 
as  he  pleases  he  causes  to  be  sold.  Thus  he  acts  in  order 
to  keep  the  Balas  at  a  high  value  ;  for  if  he  were  to  allow 
everybody  to  dig,  they  would  extract  so  many  that  the 
world  would  be  glutted  with  them,  and  they  would  cease 
to  bear  any  value.  Hence  it  is  that  he  allows  so  few  to 
be  taken  out,  and  is  so  strict  in  the  matter.* 

There  is  also  in  the  same  country  another  mountain, 
in  which  azure  is  found ;  'tis  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
is  got   in   a  vein  like   silver.      There  are  also  other 


pace  even  down  steep  descents,  where  ot 
would  nor  could  do  the  like.  And  M 
told  that  not  long  ago  thejr  possessed  i: 
breed  of  horses  from  the  strain  of  / 
Bucephiilus,  all  of  which  had  from  their 
mark  on  the  forehead.  This  breed  wa 
hands  of  an  uncle  of  -the  king's ;  and  ii 
his  refusing  to  let  the  king  have  any  of 
put  him  to  death.  The  widow  then,  tn  c 
the  whole  breed,  and  it  is  now  extinct *3 

The  mountains  of  this  country  als 
falcons  of  excellent  (light,  and  plenty  ( 
wise.  Ueasts  and  birds  for  the  chase  th 
abundance.  Good  wheat  is  grown,  and 
out  husk.  They  have  no  olive  oil,  bu 
sesame,  and  also  from  walnuts.' 

[In  the  mountains  there  are  vast  nun 
400,  500,  or  600  in  a  single  flock,  and  a 
and  though  many  of  them  are  taken,  the 
get  aught  the  scarcer.* 

Those  mountains  are  so  lofty  that  ' 
work,  from  mornine  till  evenine,  to  gi 
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mnselves  attacked  by  any  kind  of  fever  or  other  ailment 
Ifct  may  hap,  they  lose  no  time  in  going  to  the  hills  ;  and 
ier  abiding  there  two  or  three  days,  they  quite  recover 
btr  health  through  the  excellence  of  that  air.  And 
lesser  Marco  said  he  had  proved  this  by  experience  :  for 
ben  in  those  parts  he  had  been  ill  for  about  a  year,  but 


■WW  ID  the  India  Ml 


5  soon  as  he  was  advised  to  visit  that  mountain,  he  did 
0  and  got  well  at  once.'] 

In  this  kingdom  there  are  many  strait  and  perilous 
asses,  so  difficult  to  force  that  the  people  have  no  fear  of 
avasion.     Their  towns  and  villages  also  are  on  lofty  hills, 


:6:  VLutco  polx>  t«-i  Ca 

LT.i :-  vtr-t-  srrcc^  r^:>s::::»:is.*     Thev  are  excellent  ardja  1  ^ 
izd  n.ri:  ^Iven  i:  ihe  chase  ;  indeed,  most  of  them  a 
irTitr.it-:  f>r  cImtIz^  on  the  skins  of  beasts,  for  stA 

len.     The  great  ladies,  howevuliri 


-  —    -^      T*S, 


_^  ^ •Ilk 

-•^  2JTaVfi  in  sr^ns.  asd  I  wiU  tell  vou  the  st\-le  of  thil  * 

11  wear  drawers  made  of  cotton  doth,  wl  * 


*  ..r  k 


h 


r.::  :ht  r-.:L*<lr.^  cf  ihese  si-nie  will  put  60,  80,  or  cwfi 
:  :•:  r!'.^  . :"  ?:-n.     This  they  do  to  make  themselves  look 
^^'^i  "r.  :hr  hips,  for  the  men  of  those  parts  think  thatiolii 
irz  1  ^r-=^:  i-r^urii-  in  a  woman.* 


« 


i  :—"  .  - ;  :-  rc:L-_  -    :  Si-.-ihvjr  Troper  is  cr»inp:/sed  of  Tajiks,  Tsiw 

-..■.-.-:_• --:l_-.  :.-.  Aiz^  '±c  onb.-i.-x  duciri.-ici  of  ihc  MaboBfii* 

---  ^  -:}*.-%.  1  -.zr^jjL  2JLi  T^fc.:.  '■T-lsc  tbc  pctplc  of  thc  moTe  mounuinoQS  l»* 
— '-  Ti  .•-.•■  ■.*.:  ^:_i  crnfi.  r-:.«*r^  ser^irite  proviacial  diaJecLs  or  languages  of  ^ 
-I.  ■-.  :  _.  -  .-_^-.5  .:"  '.'-=  ::ir.:.piL  }li.xs  combjnir^  ihcrcwiih  a  kno«ledgt^ 
..:?__-.  Ti_-.  -J-.i  /:;.  ••jjic,  's.:=icuz:es  cilled  ^'ti^-jw/^  is  spoken  in  Shit™"*"^ 
I  .7J-^.-  •_-t  .'.:--.:-:-;  :_-.  IsT'^Ji^iiiz:,  ihe  «7af<j  in  W.okhin,  ihc  SoM^i^^  * 
^-'  ^..:'z  L.-  i  y.z:^<..  zzri  :;  ;.  .V:k'\:ki  iz,  Mirijan.  All  these  dialccLs  materiallv  dife 
::.::  -.i.-  .;.;::.  '  ."jtj  .'/-'.vr  •!».'.  i  Ii  may  Lc  considered  almost  certaia  ik*^ 
Ii  li !-.-.?■-....-.  ?:  .^r.:  :^>.  r_i  a  p-^ivT-liardialev:!  in  Polo's  time.  Mr.  Shaw  sptaksoiiJ* 
i'.: .  J  :->>.!  ..^r.:.  : .  .•.'.:.  ;•=.--.■.  . :  ihe  lU-.iaLbshan  people  whom  he  had  seen. 

T:..  Lij.-.:.  i  .:' .-.  .\Ii3Li::.i:i^r.  pecigiec  of  the  Kicgs  of  Badakh^han  is  spoken ci 
ly  L-  •.:,  jji'i  iy  t.v:!:.r  L^ls ■.-.::.  j-'iiors.  This  pedigree  is,  or  was,  claimed  slis*)  ^ 
•-'-t  c!  .-::?  ::'  KiZi:  .^.r.,  L^jj-*^.  Kcishin,  Shighnin,  Wakhin,  ChiirsU,  Gilgiu  S*^ 
a:.-;  >L.  .-.; '  *. . :  ir.  T^'.::.  Sosie  >-j::p'.es  of  thu«e  gencak-i^ics  may  be  seen  in  that  suanp 
'I    .  -::  zr.'.  c^.'.'.-.-l  "  Oaidir.er's  Triwcl*.*" 

Ir.  La'I.;i.h?:-ir*  I  r.f-tr  the  s.-ry  sevnis  now  lo  have  died  out.      Indeed,  ihooj? 
Vi  -A  a:-;:^::  ^r.i  o::-j  of '.he  ir.  xicrr.  family  uf  Mirs  as  vaanting  this  descent,  these  aR 
:...:  SjAr-Jaj:.i:  of  Samar'Kar.J,  who  were  invited  to  the  country'  about  the  middk 
',:''!..  I7:h  ceniury,  ar.d  were  in  no  way  connected  with  thc  old  kings. 

1  :.'.*  tia<iiii  nal  claims  to  Alexandrian  descent  were  probably  due  to  a  gcnoioe 
iT.'.ri.  .ry  uf  i}ic  Giacco-Bucirian  kingdom,  and  might  have  had  an  origin  analogous  to 
ihc  .S -titan's  claim  to  t)C  **  Caesar  of  Rome"  ;  for  thc  real  anccstr)'  of  the  oldest 
dyr.aslicb  on  the  0.\us  was  to  be  sought  rather  among  the  Tochari  and  Ephthalites 
than  among  the  Greeks  whnm  they  superseded. 

The  cut  (jh  !>.  159  presents  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  real  relation  of  Bactiift 
to  Greece,  as  \\ell  a;»of  thc  pretence  of  the  Badakhshan  princes  to  Grecian  descent. 
This  silver  ]);itera  was  sold  by  thc  family  of  the  Mirs,  when  captives,  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Uzbek  chief  of  Kunduz,  and  by  him  to  Dr,  Pcrci\'al  Lord  in  1838.  It  is  now 
in  the  India  Museum.  On  the  bultom  is  punched  a  word  or  two  in  Pchlvi,  and  there 
is  als<j  a  word  incised  in  Syriac  or  Uighur.  It  is  curious  that  a  fair  of  paterae  were 
ac(juired  by  Dr.  Lord  under  thc  circumstances  stated.  The  other,  similar  in  material 
and  form,  but  ap(>arently  somewhat  larger,  is  distinctly  Sassanian,  representing  a  V«»^ 
spearing  a  lion. 

Zu-*lkamain,  **  the  Two- Homed,"  is  an  Arabic  epithet  of  Alexander,  with  which 
legends  have  been  connected,  but  which  probably  arose  from  the  horned  portraits  00 
hit  coins.    [Capus,  l,c.  p.  121,  sa>'s,  *'Iskandr  Zoulcamein  or  Alexander  it  Contu, 
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-.ms  being  the  emblem  of  strength."— H.  C]    The  term  appears  in  Chaucer  {Trail, 
gi Cress,  III.  931)  in  the  sense  di nonplus: — 

**  I  am,  till  God  me  lietter  minde  send, 
- —  At  dulnimoMf  right  at  my  wittes  end." 

"I'oA  it  is  said  to  have  still  colloquial  existence  in  that  sense  in  s<jmc  corners  of  England. 

his  use  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  Arabic  application  of  the  term  {^Bicomt)  lo  the 

.    "  Fth  Proposition  of  Euclid.     {Haber^  13;  N.  ct  E.  XIV.  490;  A'.  An.  dcs  /'.  xxvi. 

^     ^  ;  Burnes^  III.  i^seqq.  ;  //'cW,  155,  244  ;/.  A.  S.  B.  XXII.  300  ;  Ayeen  Akbery^ 

"     L  185  ;  see  A',  and  Q.  ist  Series,  vol.  v.) 

NOTB  2. — I  have  adopted  in  the  text  for  the  name  of  the  country  that  one  of  the 

— ^  ererml  forms  in  the  G.  Text  which  conies  nearest  to  ihe  correct  name,  viz.  Biidastian, 

s^.-iiit    Baiacian  also  appears  lx>th  in  that  and  in   Tauthier's  text.     This  represents 

^iaiakhsh6n^  a  form  also  sometimes  used  in  the  Kasi.     Ilayton  has  Balaxcen,  Clavijo 

SoAtJKfVi,  the  Catalan  Map  BalJassia.     From  the  form  lialakhsh  the  Balas  Kuhy  got 

li  name.     As  Ibn  Batuta  says:  *'The  Mountains  of  Badakljshan  have  given  their 

aune  to  the  Badakhshi  Ruby,  vulgarly  called  Al  Halaksh.'^     All>ertus  Magnus  s;iys 

the  Balagius  is  the  female  of  the  Carbuncle  or  Ruby  rrojier,  "  and  some  say  it  is  his 
^,  and  hath  thereby  got  the  name,  qua^i  Palatiitm  Carbunculi !  '*     The  Balais  or 
Ruby  is,  like  the  Spinel,  a  kind  inferior  to  the  real  Ruby  of  Ava.     The  author 
; -of  the  Masalak  al  Adsdrsnys  the  finest  Balas  ever  seen  in  the  Arab  countries  was  one 
:|MC9ented  to  Malek  *Adil  Ketlx)ga,  at  Damascus ;  it  was  of  a  triangular  form  and 
:  ireighed  50  drachms.     The  prices  of  /fti/uyn'  in  Kurope  in  that  age  may  be  found  in 
:  "Pegploiii,  but  the  needful  problems  are  hard  to  solve. 

**  No  sapphire  in  Inde,  no  Rubie  rich  of  price, 
There  lacked  than,  nor  Knicraud  so  grenc, 
Bale^Sy  Turkes,  ne  thing  to  my  device." 

{Chaucer y  '  Court  of  Love.^) 

•'  L'altra  letizia,  che  m'era  gia  n(»t.i, 
Preclara  cosa  mi  si  fece  in  vista, 
Qual  fin  balasiio  in  die  lo  Sol  |)ercuott>.'' 

{Faradisoy  ix.  07.) 

Some  account  of  the  Balakhsh  from  Oriental  sources  will  l>e  found  in  /.  As.  ser. 
V-  torn.  xi.  109. 

(/.   B.   III.   59,  394;  Alb.  Ma^.  dc  Miucraliius ;  I\.^cL  p.  30;;  X.  c!  K.  XIII. 

i.  246.) 

[••The  Mohammedan  auth«ir^  of  the  Mongol  jK'riijd  nicnti«^n  r>.i(l;iKl.  !i.in  M\rial 

limes  in  connection  with  the  jxilitical  and  military  events  cf  tb.it  pcri«!(l.  (anliiiik, 
the  'gurkhan  of  KarakhiUii,'  was  slain  in  Badakhshan  in  uiS  i(/"(  V/  .•//,  I.  2721.  In 
1221,  the  Moiig* 'Is  invaded  the  c<iuntry  (/.<•.  I.  272).  On  tlio  >jnic  paj;e,  ti'Ohs'on 
translates  a  short  account  of  BadakliOian  by  Yakut  (  •  1229),  st.iiing  that  tlii?>  niuun- 
tainous  country  is  famed  for  its  precious  stones,  and  e>iKx'i.illy  rubie*;,  cilk-il  BalaKhsh.'- 
(Bretschneider,  Med.  Res.  II.  p.  66. )— H.  C.J 

The  account  of  the  royal  monojxily  in  working  llie  mines,  etc.,  has  oniinuod 
accurate  down  to  our  own  day.  When  Murad  Beg  «)f  Kun*lu/  con<iuered  Badakhshan 
some  forty  years  ago,  in  di>gust  at  the  small  produce  "'f  tlie  mine-;,  he  aUmfloned 
working  them,  and  sold  nearly  all  the  ix>pulation  «»f  the  place  into  sl.ivery  !  Tiny 
continue  still  unworke<l,  unless  cl.uule>tinely.  In  iS6(j  tlie  reigning  Mir  had  one  of 
them  opened  at  the  request  of  Tantlit  Manphul,  but  witli-iuf  much  result. 

The  locality  of  the  mines  is  on  the  rijjht  bank  of  the  ( )xus,  in  the  district  «»f  hh 
Kishmand  on  the  Ijordere  (»f  Shic.nan,  the  Sy^^hhuw  of  the  text.  {P.  Mauph.  ; 
WooJ^  2c6;M  An  ft.  des.  V.  xxvi.  300.) 

[The  ruby  mines  are  really  in  the  Ghiiran  country,  which  extends  along  lx)th  Umks 
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XijTE  3.— Th.c  !!.iiij->  KjiLdjjvurd  (whence  CAzur  and  Lazuli)  have  bctn,  lib 4« 
Kuby  mines  celebrated  I'ur  ages.  They  lie  in  ihc  Upper  Valley  of  the  Kokrhi,cilhl 
K  ran.  wiihin  ihc  Tract  called  Yam^dn,  of  which  tlie  popular  elvmology  is  Bmk 
Km,  or  •*  AU-Minc-s"  and  were  visiied  by  Wood  in  1838.  Tlie'produccDOWBrf 
t  I*  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  in  quantity  from  30  to  60  fwdi  (36  lbs  cadi)uB^ 
The  best  quality  sells  at  Bokhara  at  30  to  60  lilias,  or  12/.  to  24/.  the  pood  {Ma^ 
Surely  it  i<  ominou>  when  a  British  agent  writin-  of  Ridakhshan  prodnctsfiiA» 
natural  to  express  weights  in  Ku>!>ian  pood»  ! 

The  Vain^in  Tract  also  contains  mines  of  iron,  lead,  alum,  salanimoniac,  sdpK 
.xhre,  and  c..pper.  The  la^i  are  i.ot  worked.  But  I  do  not  learn  of  anv  alter naB 
rearer  than  ilio-v.-  of  Paryan  in  the  Valley  of  Panjshir,  south  of  the  crest  of  the  Hiifc' 
Rush,  much  wv..rked  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.     (See  Cathay^  p.  co-.) 

NoTE4.--The  Kai;ighan  breed  of  horses  from  li;idakhshan  and  Kuoduzbuid 
a  hi-h  rcj)utati..n.  They  do  not  often  reach  India,  as  the  breed  is  a  &vooritc  « 
ainung  the  Afghan  chiefs,  and  the  horses  are  likely  to  be  appropriated  in  tniril 
{LumstUftf  Mi::icn  to  Aa/iJaAar,  p.  20.) 
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told  by  the  Chinese,  many  centuries  earlier,  when  speaking  of  this  same  region.  A 
certain  cave  was  fre<|ucnled  by  a  wonderful  stallion  of  supernatural  oridn.  Hidw 
the  people  yearly  brcmghi  their  mares,  and  a  famous  breed  was  derived  from  the  ia^ 
(AVw.  A".  JAV.  .-is.  I.  245.) 

NuiK  5. — The  huskless  barley  of  the  text  is  thus  mentioned  by  Bumes  intk 
vicinity  of  the  Hiniiu-Kuih  :  *'  They  rear  a  barley  in  this  elevated  country  whichta 
iv)  husk,  and  grows  like  wheal ;  but  it  is  barley."     It  is  not  properly  JkusJtlesj,}M- 
when  rii^e  it  bursts  the  husk  and  remains  so  loosely  attached  as  to  be  dislodged  frw 
it  by  a  slight  shake.     It  is  grown  abundantly  in  Ladak  and  the  adjoining  Hill  Stil* 
Mnorcroft  details  six  varieties  of  it  cultivated  there.     The  kind  mentioned  bv  Min» 
and   Humes  is  prolxiMy  that  named  by  Royle  Hordenm  ^.giccf-as^  and  which  tai 
been  sent  to  England  under  the  name  of  Tartarian  ^Vheat,  though  it  is  a  geiiiuBS 
bailey.     Naked  bat  hy  is  mentioned  by  Galen  as  grown  in  Cappadocia  ;  and  MatthioS 
siMjiks  of  it  as  grown  in  France  in  his  day  (middle  of  i6th  century).      It  is  also  knofH 
to  the  Arabs,  for  they  have  a  name  for  li—Sult.     (Burfies,  III.  205  ;  Jif<s?ri\  II.  148 
5  f  if  If.  ;  Galfn,  de  Al intent.  Facult.  I^it.  cd.  13  ;  Mattkiolt\  Vcn.  1 585,  p.  420;  £%» 
Trr'.,  art.  Hordeum.) 

Sesame  is  mentioned  by  P.  Manphul  as  one  of  the  products  of  Badakhshan; 
linseed  is  another,  which  is  also  used  for  oil.  Walnut-trees  abound,  but  neither  he 
nor  \Viu)d  mention  the  oil.  Wc  know  that  walnut  oil  is  lai^cly  manufactured  in 
Kn-.hinir.     (.!/.'*'/ v/v)//,  IT.  148.) 

I  Sec  on  Saker  and  Lanner  Falcons  (/•'.  Sakar,  Briss.  ;  /'.  /atiar/us,  Schlegel)  the 
Viilunbh-  papet  by  I'douard  Blanc,  Sidr  Vi^tilisation  dt's  Oiscaux  dc  proic  en  Jsu 
,r»//».i/*'  in  A\'r.  des  Sa'tmes  mUtir.  appIiijiUeSy  20th  June,  1S95. 

"  I  luw  Uing  is  the  favourite  sjx>rt  of  Central  Asian  Lords,"  says  G.  Capus,     (^  travtri 
.\'  trv.uif'if  dt-  /\i'/trr/iif/,  ]\  132.     Sec  pp.  132-134.) 

'riir  Miirti  siiys  (/.r.  p.  157)  that  the  mountains  of  Wakhan  **are  only  noted  for 
pioijviiini;  a  bit'id  o(  h.iwks  or  falcons  which  the  hardy  VV.ikhanis  manage  lo  catch 
iun'ih|j  the  rlifls.     These  hawks  arc  much  esteemed  by  the  chiefs  of  Bad;ikhslian, 
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etc.      They  are  celebrated  for  their  swiftness,  and  known  by  their  white 
'— H.  C]  « 

■"     Note  6. — ^These  wild  sheep  are  probably  the  kind  called  Kachkdr^  mentioned  by 
abcr,  and  described  by  Mr.  Bl3rth  in  his  Monograph  of  Wild  Sheep,  under  the  name 
r  0ms  VigtuL     It  is  extensively  diffused  over  all  the  ramifications  of  liindu-Kush, 
'ad  westward  perhaps  to  the  Persian  Klburz.     "  It  is  gregarious,"  says  Wood,  **  con- 
in  herds  of  several  hundreds, ^^     In  a  later  chapter  Polo  speaks  of  a  wild 
apparently  different  and  greater.     (Seey.  A,  S,  B,^^.  858  seqq.) 


7^  Vote  7.  — This  pleasant  passage  is  only  in  Ramusio,  but  it  would  be  heresy  to 
-' Vool>t  its  genuine  character.  Marco's  recollection  of  the  delight  of  convalescence  in 
'^•^wcli  a  climate  seems  to  lend  an  unusual  enthusiasm  and  felicity  to  his  description  of 
lie  scenery.  Such  a  region  as  he  speaks  of  is  probably  the  cool  Plateau  of  Shewd,  of 
'^^bich  we  are  told  as  extending  alx)ut  25  miles  eastward  from  near  Faizabad,  and 
"^-brming  one  of  the  finest  pastures  in  Badakhshan.     It  contains  a  large  lake  called  by 

•^'he  frequent  name  Sar-i-Kol.     No  European  traveller  in  modem  times  (unless  Mr. 

~  3ftrdner)  has  been  on  those  glorious  table-lands.  Burnes  says  that  al  Kunduz  both 
Ittivet  and  foreigners  spoke  rapturously  of  the  vales  of  Badakhshan,  its  rivulets, 
_  WflMtntic  scenes  and  glens,  its  fruits,  flowers,  and  nightingales.  W^ood  is  reticent  on 
J*^IBcncry,  naturally,  since  nearly  all  his  journey  was  made  in  winter.  When  approach- 
■"^im  Faizabad  on  his  return  from  the  Upper  Oxus,  however,  he  says :  "  On  entering 
the  beautiful  lawn  at  the  gorge  of  its  valley  I  was  enchanted  at  the  quiet  loveliness  of 
_  die  scene.  Up  to  this  time,  from  the  day  we  left  Talikan,  we  had  been  moving  in 
i^TjIdOW ;  but  now  it  had  nearly  vanished  from  the  valley,  and  the  fine  sward  was 
.^"•namellcd  with  crocuses,  daffodils,  and  snowdrops."  (P.  Manphul ;  Durnes^  III. 
---  176;   H^o0d,2S2.) 

Note  8. — ^Yet  scarcely  any  country  in  ihc  world  has  suffered  so  terribly  and 
itedly  from  invasion.     **  Enduring  decay  probably  commenced  with  the  wars  of 
tinghiz,  for  many  an  instance  in  Eastern  history  shows  the  jxirmanent  effect  of  such 
^devastations.  .  .  .  Century  after  century  saw  only  progress  in  decay.     Even  to  our 
time  the  progress  of  depopulation  and  deterioration  has  continued."     In  I7S9» 
of  the  Khojas  of  Kashgar,  escaping  from  the  dominant  Qiinese,  took  refuge  in 
^Badakhshan ;  one  died  of  his  wounds,  the  other  was  treacherously  slain  by  Sultan 
I,  who  then  ruled  the  country.     The  holy  man  is  siiid  in  his  dying  moments  to 
ive  invoked  curses  on  Badakhshan,  and  prayed  that  it  might  l>e  three  times  dcpopu- 
;  a  malediction  which  found  ample  accomplislimcnl.     The  misery  of  the  country 
to  a  climax  about  1830,  when  the  Uzbek  chief  of  Kunduz,  Murad  Beg  Kataghan, 
swept  away  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  and  set  them  down  to  die  in  the  marshy  plains 
of  Kunduz.     [Ca/haj'f  p.  542  ;  /•aiz  Bakhsh^  etc.) 

Note  9. — This  "bombasticall  dissimulation  of  their  garments,"  as  the  author  of 
Anikropometamorphosis  calls  such  a  fashion,  is  no  longer  affected  by  the  ladies  of 
Badakhshan.  But  a  friend  in  the  Panjab  obsei ves  that  it  still  survives  there.  *'  There 
•re  ladies*  trousers  here  which  might  almost  justify  Marco's  vcr}'  liberal  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  stuff  required  to  make  them ; "  and  among  the  Afghan  ladies.  Dr. 
Bellew  says,  the  silken  trousers  almost  sur^xiss  crinoline  in  amplitude.  It  is  curious 
to  find  the  same  characteristic  attaching  to  female  figures  on  coins  of  ancient  kings  of 
these  regions,  such  as  Agathocles  and  Pantaleon.     (The  last  name  is  appropriate  !) 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 
Of  the  Province  of  Pashai 

You  must  know  that  ten  days'  journey  to  the  south rfi 
Badashan  there  is  a  Province  called  Pashai,  thepeqJcolj 
which  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  are  Idolaters,  of  1] 
brown  complexion.  They  are  great  adepts  in  sorceiit 
and  the  diaboHc  arts.  The  men  wear  earrings  and  brc 
of  j^old  and  silver  set  with  stones  and  pearls.  They 
a  pestilent  people  and  a  crafty;  and  they  live  upon  fle 
and  rice.     Their  country  is  very  hot.^ 

Now  let  us  proceed  and  speak  of  another  counOJ 
which  is  seven  days' journey  from  this  one  towards  itaj 
south-cast,  and  the  name  of  which  is  Keshimur. 


NoTK  I. — The  name  of  Pas IIAI  has  already  occurred  (sec  cli.   xviiL)  linktd  *8fc 
DiR,  as  indicaliiii;  a  irict-,  apjy.ircnlly  of  very  rujjgod  and  difficult  character,  thni^ ' 
which  tlic  paitizan  loader  Ni^ildar  passed  in  making  an  incursion  from  lliilillilfc*' 
towards  Ka>hmir.     The  difhculty  here  lies  in  the  name  Pas/uit,  which  points  to  4l| 
south-west,  whilst  /)ir  and  all  (jther  indiaitions  point  to  the  south-east.     But  J^ 
seems  to  nie  the  reading  to  which  all  texts  tend,  whilst  it  is  clearly  expressed  iB^i 
G.  T.  {/\iM/<n'),  and  il  is  contrary  to  all  my  cxjxfrience  of  the  interpretation  of  M^BI 
Polo  to  attempt  to  torture  the  name  in  the  way  which  has  been  common  ikiih  o* 
mentators  pr«)re.>sed  antl  occasional.     But  dropping  this  name  for  a  moment, !*• 
see  to  what  llie  c)ther  indications  do  point. 

In  the  meagre  slaleinenls  of  this  and  the  next  chapter,   interp<tsed  as  theyi 
among  chapters  o(  detail  unusually  ample  for  Polo,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  as* 
supj)ose  that  the  Traveller  ever  |>ersonally  visited  the  countries  of  which  these  t*j 
chapters  treat.     I  lK.lieve  we  have  here  merely  an  amplification  of  the  informati* 
already  sketched  of  the  country  penetrated  by  the  Nigudarian  hands  whose  esaa 
is  related  in  chapter  xviii.,  information  which  was  prol)ably  derived  from  a  Moi^^ 
source.     And  these  countries  are  in  my  belief  do/A  regions  famous  in  the  legends  rf' 
the  Northern  TJuddhists,  viz.  UdyAna  and  KAshmir. 

Udydna  lay  to  the  north  of  Peshawar  on  the  Swat  River,  but  from  the  ai 
assigned  to  it  hy  Iliucn  Tsang,  the  name  prokihly  covered  a  large  part  of  the  wbdi 
hill-region  south  of  the  Hindu-Kush  fnmi  Chitrdl  to  the  Indus,  as  indeed  it  is  r«|* 
senled  in  the  Map  of  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  {Pt^lerivs  finuddhisfcs,  II.).  i^  jj  recudrf 
hy  Fahian  as  the  most  northerly  Province  of  India,  and  in  his  time  the  iocA  arf 
clothing  of  the  people  were  similar  to  those  of  Gangelic  India.  It  was  the  natiw 
country  of  Padma  Samhhava,  one  of  the  chief  aiwstlcs  of  Lamaism,  i.e.  of  TibeW 
Buddhism,  and  a  great  master  of  enchantments.  The  doctrines  of  Sak\*a  as  thff 
prevailed  in  Udydna  in  old  times,  were  probably  strongly  tinged  with  Sivaitic  mM 
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J   the  Tibetans  still  regard  that   locality  as  tlie  classic  (j;round  of  sorcery  and 

Lchcraft. 

Hiuen  Tsang  says  of  the  inhabitants  :  '*  The  men  are  of  a  soft  and  pubillanimous 

—  -:  aracter,  natura'iy  inditud  to  craft  and  trickery,     'I'hcy  are  fond  of  study,  but 

'   XBue  it  with  no  ardour.     The  science  of  maj(ical  formulae  is  becotne  a  regular  pro- 

zsi^nal  business  with  them.     They  generally  wear  clothes  of  while  cotton,  and  rarely 

~  i::  ^  any  other  stuff.     Their  spoken  language,  in  spite  of  some  dilVcrences,  has  a  strong 

seinbLuice  to  that  of  India." 

Tliese  particulars  suit  well  with  the  slight  description  in  our  text,  and  the  Indian 

T'-  snosphere  that  it  suggests ;  and  the  direction  and  distance  ascrilx^d  to  Pashai  suit 

_.  ell  with  Chitral,  which  may  !«  taken  as  representing  Udyana  when  approached  from 

"   ^HaVhshan.     For  it  would  be  quite  practicable  for  a  (xirty  to  reach  the  town  of 

JT  rbitrdl  in  ten  days  from  the  pasiiion  assigned  to  the  old  capital  of  Badakhshan.     And 

rom  Cliitral  the  road  towards  Kashmir  would  lie  over  the  high  Lahori  pass  to  DiR, 

^'  /llicli   from  its  mention   in  chapter  xviii.    we  must  consider  an  obligatory  point. 

^,Fah-ktany  p.  26;  Koeppcn^  I.  70;  PcUrius  Boud.  II.  131 -132.) 

[  "  Tao-lin  (a  Buddhist  monk  like  Iliuen  Tsang)  afterwards  left  the  ^.estern  regions 
t*^-ixid  changed  his  road  to  go  to  Xorihcrn  India  ;  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Kiachc-mi- 
^.  ^cuo  (Kishmir),  and  then  entered  the  country  of  Uch\wj;-na  (Udyana).  .  ."     (Ed. 
■  Chavannes, /-/j///v»  P*  105.) — II.C] 

We  mubt  now  turn  to  the  name  J^ashai.     The  Pashai  Trilx:  are  now  Mahomedan, 

~     but  are  reckoned  among  the  aN^riginal  inhabitants  of  tlie  country,  which  the  Afghans 

'  are  not.     Baber  mentions  them  several  times,  and  counts  their  language  :us  one  of  the 

7~;  dozen  that  were  spoken  at  Kabul  in  his  time.     Burncs  says  it  resembles  that  of  the 

Kafirs.    A  small  vocabulary  of  it  was  published  by  Leech,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 

"^    y.  A.  S,  B.t  which  I  have  compared  willi  vocaliularies  of  Siah-|>«i.sh  Kafir,  published 

by  Raverty  in  vol.  xxxiii.  uf  the  same  journal,  and  by  Lumsdcn  in  his  Kt/'ort  of  the 

Mission  to  Kandahar^  in  1837.     Ik»lh  are  .Aryan,  and  seemingly  of  Professor  Max 

MUHer's  class  Jndic^  but  not  very  close  to  one  anulhcr.* 

Ibn  Batuta,  after  crossing  the  Hindu- Kiish  by  one  of  the  passes  at  the  head  of  the 

the  s;inie  vicinity  the 
the  ncij;hbnurho(Ki  of 
Panjshir  that  the  tribe  is  most  numerous,  though  they  have  oihcr  settlements  in  the 
hill-country  al)out  Nijrao,  and  on  the  left  kmk  of  the  Kabul  River  between  Kabul 
and  JolalaUid.  Pasha  and  /':j7/tz-gar  i«.  also  named  as  one  of  the  chief  <ll visions  of 
ihc  Kafirs,  and  it  seems  a  fair  conjecture  that  it  represents  those  of  the  Tashais  who 
resisted  or  esciipcd  conversion  to  I>lam.  (See  Leech's  A'c/cr/s  in  C'«jllectiun  pub.  at 
Cilcutta  in  1S39;  /AiArr,  140;  E!thin>tctu,  I.  411  ;/.  --/.  S.  li.  VI I.  329,  731, 
XXVIII.  317  seqq.^  XXXIII.  271-272  ;  /.  /».  III.  86  ;  J,  As.  IX.  203,  andy.  K.  A.  S. 

N.s.  V.  103,  278.) 

The  route  of  which  Marco  had  heard  must  almost  certamly  have  been  one  of  those 
leading  by  the  high  Valley  of  ZeUik,  and  by  the  Doraii  r.r  the  Nuksan  Pass,  over  the 
watershed  of  Ilindu-Ku-sh  into  Chitr.il,  and  so  to  Dir,  a.s  already  noticed.  The 
difficulty  remains  as  to  how  he  came  to  apply  the  name  Pashai  to  the  country  south- 
east of  Badakhshan.  I  cann(»l  tell.  I»ut  it  is  at  least  jx»ssilile  that  the  name  of  the 
Pashat  tribe  (of  which  the  branches  even  now  are  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
country)  may  have  once  had  a  wide  application  liVer  the  southern  spurs  of  tlie  llindu- 
Kush.t  Our  Author,  moreover,  is  sjH;aking  here  from  hears.iy,  and  hear.<iy  gci»graphy 
without  maps  is  much  given  to  gfneraliNing.  I  apprehen<l  that,  ahmg  with  char- 
acteristics specially  referable  to  the  Til»etan  and  Mongol  traditions  of  Udyana,  the 
tenn  Pashai,  as  Polo  uses  it,  vaguely  ctivi-rs  ilie  whole  tract  from  the  southern  b«:)undary 
of  Badakhshan  to  the  Indus  and  the  Kabul  River. 


.:r-.  Ptojshir  Valley,  reaches  the  Mountain  Basiiai  (Piushai).     In 
-      Pashais  are  mentioned  by  Sidi  'Ali,  in  1554.     And  it  is  still  in 


*  The  Kafir  dialect  of  whicli  Mr.  Tnimpp  rollcctvl  some  (>artiru]ar<(  xIihu-k  in  th?  present  ten^e 
of  the  ^ubstaative  verb  these  rviiiarkablc  furms :-  /  /  a.-</h,   Tii  sit,  S!£»i  jrc';  In:a  slwls,  ll'i  sik^ 

t  In  the  Tabmkttt-i-\tisiri  { /Ctiiot^  II.  317)  wc  tin  J  men  lion  ufihe  Hi^lilaiids  of /'iu^a>/f/>vc,  bat 
BOChing  to  define  their  pr^iiiim 
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Bat  even  by  extending  its  limits  to  Attok,  we  shall  not  get  within  sem 
of  Kishmir.     It  u  2^  miles  by  roAd  from  Attok  to  Srinagar ;  more  than  twice  i 
marches.     And,  according  to  Polo*s  nsiud  system,  the  mxrches  should  be  oooMbI 
Chitril,  or  some  point  thereabouts. 

Sir  II.  Rawlinson,  in  his  MoHCffrafiA  cm  tk€  Oxus^  has  indicated  die|ffbhttr 
that  the  name  Pashai  may  have  l^een  originally  connected  with  Apraan  or  M^ 
the  Zendavestian  name  for  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  which  occurs  in  the  BabjtaiB 
version  of  the  Behistan  Inscription  as  the  equivalent  of  Gaddra  in  the  PnOiiA 
(iamihdra,  there  applied  to  the  whole  country  between  Bactria  and  the  Iiidi&  {k: 
/.  K,  G.  S,  XLII.  502.)  Some  such  traditional  application  of  the  to«  !■*• ' 
\m^\i  have  survived. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 
Of  the  Province  of  Keshimur. 

Kksiiimur  also  is  a  Province  inhabited  by  a  people  who 
arc  Idolaters  and  have  a  language  of  their  own.^  Thcf 
have  an  astonishing  acquaintance  with  the  devilries  of 
enchantment ;  insomuch  that  they  make  their  idols  to 
speak.  They  can  also  by  their  sorceries  bring-  on  changes 
of  weather  and  produce  darkness,  and  do  a  number  of 
thinjjs  so  extraordinary  that  no  one  without  seeing  them 
would  believe  them.^  Indeed,  this  country  is  the  very 
oritjinal  source  from  which  Idolatry  has  spread  abroad* 

In  this  direction  you  can  proceed  further  till  you  come 
to  the  Sea  of  India. 

The  men  are  brown  and  lean,  but  the  women,  taking 
them  as  brunettes,  are  very  beautiful.  The  food  of  the 
people  is  flesh,  and  milk,  and  rice.  The  clime  is  finely 
tempered,  being  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold.  There 
are  numbers  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  country,  but  also 
forests  and  desert  tracts,  and  strong  passes,  so  that  the 
people  have  no  fear  of  anybody,  and  keep  their  inde- 
pendence, with  a  king  of  their  own  to  rule  and  do  justice.* 

There  are  in  this  country  Eremites  (after  the  fashion 
of  those  parts),  who  dwell  in  seclusion  and  practise  great 
abstinence  in  eating  and  drinking.     They  observe  strict 
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^»:iastity,  and  keep  from  all  sins  forbidden  in  their  law,  so 
r^    ,^jat  they  are  regarded  by  their  own  folk  as  very  holy 

ersons.  They  live  to  a  very  great  age.' 
~^-  There  are  also  a  number  of  idolatrous  abbeys  and 
"  "^nonasteries.  [The  people  of  the  province  do  not  kill 
rl:inimals  nor  spill  blood  ;  so  if  they  want  to  eat  meat  they 
^"jet  the  Saracens  who  dwell  among  them  to  play  the 
autcher."]     The  coral  which  is  carried  from  our  parts  of 


the  world  has    a    better  sale  there   than   in  any    other 
country/ 

Now  we  will  (|uit  this  country,  and  not  go  any 
further  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  if  wc  did  so  we 
should  enter  India;  and  tliat  I  dn  nut  wish  to  do  at 
present.  For,  on  our  return  journey.  I  mean  to  tell  you 
about  India:  all  in  regular  order.  Let  us  go  back 
therefore  to  Badashan,  for  we  cannot  otherwise  proceed 
on  our journey. 
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N>>TC  I. — I  ^ipprehend  that  in  this  chapter  Marco  represents  Buddhism  («ii&i 
to  !•'.>  umk-rst-Mxl  hy  his  expression  Idfiairy^  inM  alwaye,  but  usually)  X't  to  ipitfifl 
I  if  v:rc^icr  life  ami  prusperity  than  we  can  believe  it  to  have  enjoyed  in  Kishoitfi^ 
»:,■!  ..f  i!ic  131I1  "iMitury,  and  I  sup{K>se  ih-it  his  knowIe<I^c  of  it  was  derived iajB« 
p.ir;  tr  '111  LiK^  <•!  ihc  Mongol  and  Tilietan  Budclhi^kts  about  \\s^  pa^iC  glories. 

I  k:r»»  ii'»i  ifihospellii^  Kesciemur  represents  any  peculiar  Xlirtig-'^l  pf<*icfl»' 
\V}\\  'if  th-  name.  IMano  Carpini,  probably  the  first  m«.K.!ern  European  10  n«»i* 
this  ci  Irliralcd  rcj;i"«n,  calls  it  Casniir  (p.  708). 

'The  (  .iNhuKiiians,"  siys  Abu'l  KazI,  **have  a  language  i.>f  their  oira,  bati* 

' '.V-  .ire  written  in  the  Shanskrit  timyuc,  al(h(>ut;^h  the  character  'v&  iomctintts dA* 

iiM'  i;.in.  'I'luy  write  chiefly  upun  '/\\yz  [birch-l>ark],  which  is  the  harkofisw;* 
<  i-iiy  «1;'. i<li. N  iii:i»  leaves,  and  remains  |)erfect  for  many  years.''  (Ayefn  Aiierjx^ 
147.  J  A  skrtrlj  iif  Kashmiri  Ciianim;ir  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  will  be  found  ia  voLt*' 
ill./.  .7.  .s.  /»'.,  anrl  a  fuller  one  by  Major  Leech  in  vol.  xiii.  Other  con'jiboW* 
•  M  rl.j  Ianj;u.i};i-  are  in  vol.  xxxv.  pt.  i.  p.  233  (God  win- Austen) ;  in  vol.  inis. 
ji!.  1.  p.  05  (!>!.  KliiiNlic) ;  and  in  Pronedings  for  1866,  p.  62,  siq^.  (Sir  G.  Canp^ 
.iii'i  H.i^ii  K.ijeiidra  I^il  Miira).  The  language,  though  in  large  measure  of  Sau^ 
oii^iii.  lia-*  Hiird^  an<l  forms  that  cannot  be  traced  in  any  other  Indian  verucbht 
( { ■.^'■./^  ..",  pp.  (7,  6Js).     The  cliaractcr  is  a  nKxlification  of  ihe  Panjab  Xiigari 

.\i)i  1:  2    -Tiie  Kashmirian  conjurers  had  made  a  great  impression  on  MArw.*fc« 
i'  ul  seen  till-Ill  ai  tlie  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and  he  recurs  in  a  later  cbiftcr  u 
til.  ii  wc.iili.i    I >rreries  and  other  enchantments,  when  we  shall  make  s^me  rcnu?*^ 
Nlr.iMuliili-  Ki  Us  cite  a  jxissage  from  Hornier,  already  quoted  by  M.  I^uthier.    ^^T*0 
ii.---!iil;  ilie   Pir   raiij.il  (the  mountain  crossed  on  entering  Kashmir  from  LikaK' 
Willi  ilio  (Minp  i»f  Auran^/ib,  he  met  with  **an  old  Hermit  who  had  dwelt  upcm  ^ 
••■iiiiiiiii  if  tin*  P.iss  .siiu-e  the  days  of  Jchangir,  and  whose   reli-^ion  noliodv  kK*. 
.i1i!i.;i.:li  it  w.iv;  s;iid  that  he  could  work  miracles,  and  used  at  his  ple;i$ure  to  pfodna    | 
I  \ti.i  .nlin.uy  ilijiiili'rsiorms,  as  well  as  hail,  snow,   rain,   and    wind.     There*** 
..•nicilmiL;  ^lilti  i.i  hi>  countenance,  and  in  his  long,  spreading,  and  tangled  b»ff 
l.  ii.l.      Ik'  .iskii]  alms  fiercely,  allowing  the  travellers  to  drink  from  earthen  cups 
til. 1 1  hr  ImiI  si  I  .ml  iijK)n  a  j^reat  stone,  but  signing  to  them  to  go  quickly  by  with** 
.i'pl'iiu'..     Ilr  sroMed  th<isc  who  made  a  noise,  *for,*  said  he  to  me  (after  \\ol 
.  r-.!.  I.  ,1  liis  iMve  and  MiKidihcd  him  down  with  a  lialf  rupee  which  I  put  in  his  htai 
with  .ill  hiiiuility),  *ni>ise  here  raises  furious  storms.     AarangzHi  has  done  well  in 
i.iKiii-.  my  .iilvivi'  and  jnohiljiting  it.     Shah  Jehan  always  did  the  like.      But  Jehaagii 
.Ml.  I  ill.  SI-  t.)  l.iuiili  at  what  I  sjiid,  and  made  his  drums  and  trumpets  sound:  the 
.  .11.. .|iirnvv  was  Ik- lUMrly  lost  his  life.'"     {Bernier^  Amst.  ed.    1699,    II.  29a)    A 
.-.1.  .1  .01    ol  this  luiinit   was  f..un<l  on  the  same  spot  by  P.   Desideri  in  1713,  ^ 
.i!.»;li.i  l>\  \  i;.Mif  in  lS?7' 

N.Mi    ;.      rii.Mij;li  the  earliest  entrance  of  Buddhism  into  Tilnrt  Wiis  from  India 

ri.-jM.    \c\    K.isliiiiir  iwire   in    the   history   of  Tibetan   Buddhism    plaved   a  mcsi 

.iip.Mtini  put       li  was  ill   Kasliinir  that  was  gathered,  under  the  [xitronage  of  the 

.  ,.  »i  \\\\\:\  I\  inishka.  soiMi  afiei  our  era,  the  Fourth  Buddhistic  Council,  which  m.irks 

itu    •MMi  i>i  •"•;Miaii«Mi  lu'iwirn  Northern  and  Southern  Buddhism.      Numerous  mis- 

.i..iim.  .  Willi  t.Mih  Inun   Kashmir  to  si)read  the  doctrine  in  Tibet  and  in   Central 

\  i»       M.nn  .'I  iln-  I'.uuliis  who  laboured  at  the  translation  of  the  sacred  books  into 

1 1... :  01  \\iit>  ka>liniiiis,  .uul  it  was  evui  in  Kashmir  that  several  of  the  translations 

u,i.  iiu.l*'.      ImiI   iliese  were  not  the  only  circumstances  that  made  Kashmir  a  holy 

lii\.l  h'   ih»'    Ni'ithein   liuildhists.     In  the  end  of  the  9th  century  the  religion  was 

.  xiiipiiid  111  liUi  I'V  the  Julian  of  the  Lamas,  the  great  persecutor  Langdarma,  and 

x\lwii  It   was  iisioii-.l.  a  ivntury  liter,  it  was  from  Kashmir  in  particular  that  fresh 

in.  a.Mini.s  weie  puvuied  to  reinstruct  the   jK-nple   in   the   forgotten    Law.     (Sec 

A II    I  -'  I  ;.  rS;  /.  A^.  st'r.  VI.  torn.  vi.  540.) 

III!    .j«i,ad  .'I  Ihiihlliism  li>  Kashmir  is  an  event  of  extniordinary  im{x>rtance  in 
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if  history  of  that  religion.  Thenceforward  that  country  became  a  mistress  in  the 
Piddhist  Doctrine  and  the  headquarters  of  a  particular  sch(X)l.  .  .  .  The  influence  of 
;illihaiir  was  very  marked,  esjiecially  in  the  s{)read  of  Buddhism  beyond  India. 
^On  Kishmir  it  penetrated  to  Kandahar  and  Kabul,  .  .  .  and  thence  over  Bactria. 
■.fbctan  Buddhism  also  had  its  essential  origin  from  Kdshmir  ;  ...  so  great  is  the 
.jipoitance  of  this  region  in  the  History  of  Buddhism."  {I'assiiycitj  Der  Diidd- 
,jinm$tSf  I.  44.) 

In  Ihc  account  which  the  Mahawanso  gives  of  the  consecration  of  the  great  Tope 
fZ  Rmuiwelli,  by  Dutthagamini,  King  of  Ceylon  (B.C.  157),  2So,ooo  priests  (!)  come 
^om  Kishmir,  a  far  greater  numl)er  thin  is  assigned  to  any  other  country  except  one. 
/.  ji.  S.  B.  VII.  165.) 

It  is  thus  very  intelligil>lc  how  Marco  learned  from  the  Mongols  and  the  Lamas 
fkh  whom  he  came  in  contact  to  rej;ard  Kashmir  as  *'  the  very  original  source  from 
vUch  their  Religion  had  spread  abroad."  The  feeling  with  which  they  looked  to 
Uriimir  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  with  which  the  Buddhists  of  Burma 
Biak  to  Ceylon.  But  this  feeling  towards  Kishmir  docs  not  tiaw^  I  am  informed, 
sbt  in  Tibet.  The  reverence  for  the  holy  places  has  reverted  to  Bahar  and  the 
lailgfahociring  "cradle-lands"  of  Buddhism. 

It  is  notable  that  the  historian  Firishta,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Tod,  uses  Marco's 
Hon  in  reference  to  Kishmir,  almost  precisely,  saying  that  the  Hindoos  derived 
idoIatr>'  from  Kdshmir,   "the   foundry  of  magical   su})er.stition.'*     {^Rajasthan^ 

•  319.) 

Note  4. — The  people  t)f  Kashmir  retain  their  Ixiauty,  l>ut  they  are  morally  one 
Cthe  most  degraded  races  in  Asia.     Long  oppression,  now  under  the  Lords  of  famu 

•  great  as  ever,  has  no  doulit  aggravated  this.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  twelve 
mndred  years  ago  the  evil  elements  were  there  as  well  as  the  l>eauly.  Tlie  Chinese 
rmveller  says:  **  Their  manners  are  light  and  volatile,  their  characters  effeminate  and 
Nisillanimous.  .  .  .  They  are  very  handsome,  but  their  natural  l)ent  is  to  fraud  and 
rickery."  (/V/.  Bond.  II.  167- 1 OS.)  Vigne's  account  i>  nearly  the  .Siime.  (II. 
[42-143.)  **  They  are  as  mischievous  as  monkeys,  and  far  more  malicious,"  says  Mr. 
Shaw  (p.  292). 

[Bernier  says  :  **  The  women  [of  Kachemire]  especially  are  very  handsome  ;  and  it 
5  from  this  country  that  nearly  ever>'  individual,  when  first  adnjilte<l  to  the  court  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  s<!lects  wive.**  or  concubines,  that  his  children  may  l>e  whiter  than 
the  Indians,  and  j^ss  for  genuirie  Moguls.  Un(iue<;tionably.  there  must  In.'  l>oauliful 
Mronicn  among  the  higher  chwses,  if  we  may  judge  Ijy  th«)se  of  the  lower  orders  seen 
ill  the  streets  and  in  the  shops."  ( Trareh  in  the  Mi\id  Emf>irc^  edited  by 
Archilnld  Constable,  1891,  p.  404.)] 

Note  5. — In  the  time  of  Iliuen  Tsimg,  who  spent  two  years  studying  in 
Kishmir  in  the  first  half  of  the  71I1  century,  ili-.ugh  the  le  were  many  Brahmans  in 
the  country,  Buddhism  was  in  a  flourishing  si.it e  ;  there  were  kx)  c«>nvcnts  with 
ibout  5000  monks.  In  the  end  of  the  nth  century  a  King  \  Harsludcva,  1090-1 102) 
is  mentioned  exuptioually  as  a  pri>tect'.i  <»!"  Buddhism.  Tlic  .su[)[i<'silion  has  l>een 
intimated  above  thiit  Marco's  picture  refers  to  a  traditional  state  of  thinj^i,  but  I  mu^t 
notice  that  a  like  i)icture  is  j)rescnted  in  the  Chinese  acmnnt  i»f  Ilulaku's  war.  (Jne 
jf  the  thirty  kingdoms  sulxlued  by  the  Mongols  was  "The  kingdom  of  ro(Bu<ldha) 
sailed  Kishimi.  It  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  India.  There  are  to  be  seen  the  men  who 
ire  counted  the  successors  of  Sh;ikia  ;  their  ancient  and  \enirable  air  recalls  the 
soantenance  of  B<Kli-dharma  as  one  sees  it  in  pictures.  They  abstain  from  wine,  and 
3ontent  themselves  with  a  gill  of  rice  for  their  daily  f<»«Hl,  and  are  occupied  only  in 
reciting  the  prayers  and  litanies  of  P'o."  {R,'m.  N.  M.I.  .tsiaf.  I.  179.)  Abu'l  Fa/l 
my%  that  on  his  third  visit  with  Aklar  to  Kashmir  he  disci»vered  some  old  men  of  the 
r^igioti  of  Buddha,  but  none  of  them  were  literati.  The  Ri<hi^^  of  whom  he  speaks 
irith  high  commendation  as  al)<itaining  from  meat  and  from  female  s«)ciety,  as  chari- 
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t.ihic  anil  unfcltcrcd  by  timdidons,  were  perhaps  a  modified  remzunt  of  the  BbOi 
Krcmilet.  Colonel  Newall,  in  a  paper  on  the  Kishis  of  Kishmir,  traces  sbeitii 
iiunil»cr  of  Shiih  Sayads.  who  fled  to  Kishmir  in  the  time  of  Timor.  Be  ciifa* 
ihc^niij  was  of  much  earlier  date,  longr  preceding  the  introduction  of  Islam.  (FSi< 
/'.  d€  //.  r,  p.  390;  iMssen,  III.  709;  .<^^»i  ^jk^,  II.  ,^7^  HI.  151;  /.U A 
WXIX.  pt.  i.  265.) 

We  see  from  the  Dabistan  that  in  the  17th  century  Kishmir  continued  to  bet p* 
resort  of  Magian  mystics  and  sages  of  various  sects,  professing  great  ibstinewai 
credited  with  preternatural  powers.  And  indeed  Vambery  teJIs  us  that  ettnii" 
.mn  day  the  Kashmiri  Dervishes  are  pre-eminent  among  their  Mahomcdaa  hrate 
lor  cunning:,  secret  arts,  skill  in  exorcisms,  etc.  {I>a6.  I.  113  w^y.  IL  14714I; 
Wimb.  Sk.  of  Ctni.  Asia^  9.) 

NoiK(>.--Thcfirst  precept  of  the  Buddhist  Decalogue,  or  Ten  Obligatiouaf  Ai 
Kcligious  Body,  is  not  to  take  life.  But  anitnai  food  is  not  forbidden,  iW 
ifsirictifl.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  circamstances  in  the  L^endary  History  of  Sdgi 
Muni,  wliich  lot>ks  as  if  it  must  be  true,  that  he  is  related  to  have  aggravated  hisfci 
illncvs  l»y  eating  a  dish  of  pork  set  before  him  by  a  hospitable  goldsmith.  Gkxgi^i 
(he  Initihcrs  in  Tibet  are  looked  on  as  infamous  ;  and  people  selliiig  sheep  or  the  Ik 
u  ill  iu.ikc  a  show  of  exacting  an  assurance  that  these  are  not  to  be  slauehtered.  b 
Kuima,  when  a  Hriiish  party  wanted  beef,  the  owner  of  the  bullocks  woukl  dedineti 
tn.ike  iMio  over,  but  would  point  one  out  that  might  be  shot  by  the  foreiimers. 

In  ri!KM.in  history  it  is  told  of  the  persecutor  Langdarma  that  he  compdel 
mcndvis  of  the  hijjhcst  orders  of  the  clergy  to  become  hunters  and  bnlcheB.  A 
1  luiu'NO  collection  i>f  epigrams,  dating  from  the  9th  century,  gives  a  facetious  lift  of 
.•;..■•.;■, v,'«jf  (>#fi»Y/itviJ,  among  which  we  find  a  poor  Parsi,  a  sick  Physidan,  ite 
Undo.  .\  re.idier  who  does  not  know  his  letters,  and  a  Butcher  who  reads  ^ 
\. '//.;,•.  I  u^'lUiddhism)!  {Al/>h,  7i"^.  445 ;  JCoeppen,  I.  y^  ;  N,  and  Q,^  Cad]* 
III.  .V?^ 

N\mk  *.  l\>r.d  is  still  a  ver}' popular  adornment  in  the  Himalayan  coantriei 
Vlu*  luej^lunt  T.iveinier  saj*s  the  jx^ople  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Mogul's  teiritorics 
\\\A  in  !!u'  nu^iJMt.iin'i  A  A<iiim  and  Tibet  were  the  greatest  purchasers  of  coraL  (Tr. 
■J     •.  .   ..  Uk    11.  ch.  wiii.) 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 
Ok  lUK  CiRKAT  River  of  Badashan. 

In  loavlno  Ivulashan  you  ride  twelve  days  between  east 
aiul  norih  iMsi.  asooiiding  a  river  that  runs  through  land 
hrlonviinii  lo  a  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Badashan,  and 
r^Milaiiuui;  a  i^ood  many  towns  and  villages  and  scattered 
haMtaiions.  Tho  people  are  Mahommetans,  and  valiant 
\\\  war.  At  tho  end  of  those  twelve  days  you  come  to  a 
pi\uin\v  of  no  jjroat   size,  extending  indeed  no  more 
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Kchan  three  days'  journey  in  any  direction,  and  this  is 
^j,alled  VoKHAN.  The  people  worship  Mahommet,  and 
r^ey  have  a  peculiar  language.  They  are  gallant  soldiers, 
*"sUid  they  have  a  chief  whom  they  call  None,  which  is  as 
'^«inuch  as  to  say  Count,  and  they  are  liegemen  to  the 
^Prince  of  Badashan.^ 

P        There  are  numbers  of  wild  beasts  of  all  sorts  in  this 

region.     And  when  you  leave  this  little  country,  and  ride 

.  three  days  north-east,  always  among  mountains,  you  get 

r:  to  such  a  height  that  'tis  said  to  be  the  highest  place  in 

'  the  world !     And  when  you  have  got  to  this  height  you 

»  find  [a  great  lake  between  two  mountains,  and  out  of  it] 

J.  a  fine  river  running   through  a   plain  clothed  with  the 

^  finest  pasture  in  the  world ;  insomuch  that  a  lean  beast 

„  there  will  fatten  to  your  heart's  content   in    ten   days. 

;'   There  are  great  numbers  of  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts ; 

I    among  others,  wild  sheep  of  great  size,  whose  horns  are 

good   six    palms    in    length.     From    these    horns   the 

shepherds  make  great  bowls  to  eat  from,  and  they  use 

the  horns  also  to  enclose  folds  for  their  cattle  at  night 

[Messer   Marco   was   told    also  that   the   wolves   were 

numerous,  and  killed  many  of  those  wild  sheep.     Hence 

quantities  of  their   horns   and    bones   were   found,  and 

these  were  made  into  great  heaps  by  the  way-side,  in 

order  to  guide  travellers  when  snow  was  on  the  ground.] 

The  plain  is  called  Pamier,  and  you  ride  across  it 

for  twelve  days  together,  finding  nothing  but  a  desert 

without  habitations  or  any  green  thing,  so  that  travellers 

are  obliged  to  carry  with  them  whatever  they  have  need 

of.     The  region  is  so  lofty  and  cold  that  you  do  not  even 

see  any  birds  flying.     And  I  must  notice  also  that  because 

of  this  great  cold,  fire   does   not  burn  so  brightly,  nor 

give  out  so  much  heat  as  usual,  nor  does  it  cook  food  so 

eflfectually.' 

Now,  if  we  go  on  with  our  journey  towards  the  east- 
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::  r:h-v.t5i.  we  travel  a  good  forty  days,  continually  passing 
■  •.  rr  niouniainsandhiils.  or  througrh  valleys,  and  crossing 
:v..'.:\\  ri\  L-rs  and  tracts  of  wilderness.  And  in  all  tlus 
^\  i .  \  -J  r.r.d  neither  habitation  of  man,  nor  any  green 
i-;::^-.  :-j.i  mL:st  carr\-  with  you  whatever  you  requirt 
1  rv  cj..r.:r\  is  called  B«jLuk.  The  people  dwell  higbup 
'\:\  ::vj  :r.  .'-ntains,  and  are  savage  Idolaters,  living  only 
\y  :h-  cjvisc.  ar.d  clothing  themselves  in  the  skins  of 
bL.i>:^.      1  ;.ev  are  in  truth  an  evil  race.' 


« •  • 


.N..i  :.— ;-T:.r  11.-^  ;•.  -fU-.'.e  r^iir,  according  lo  Troiier,  is  68  milto.  .  . 
I.  ....-  L-r  -.^iivr  .  i;?r;d.;  ;r.  ihe  jliir.  of  Matco  Tolo,  it  must  be  admitied,  ajs 
^. .  . :  -  :  - ... .  j . . .  J.  , .  \I.  i  jkx?,  pp.  5SS-5S9  >,  ihai  he  went  cl .>u-n  a  considenbk 
:.  ■-i  5.  -:.-.:.  :-J:  c^urxr  ..iihc  Ak>a,  in  ihe  Aktash  \  alley,  ouddidMC 
•^■-  ■•  i  ■^..  K.^.-^;.!.  .  ly  Lie  Ncz.i  Ta>h  I'ass,  cru^ica  Uy  Gordon  anJ  TroTkiB. 
.  .■-,  ..-,-. . .  1  .: .  .1.  :  -  ;..»  :..  Ta>h  Kurt;an  iini>hes  wah  a  ditricult  and  narrow  dedlc, 
•%...:    ..  -,...■;...::'.  wtd  .1:  :he  gicai  melting  of  snow,  from  the  end  of  Miy liii 


■•...:,..:...:..::   :..ivc  Ic::  the  AIv*u  Valley  lo  cross   ihe   Pass  of  Tai;hiniB, 

-  -"  .^     -:  > ■-'->  :■'  ii^e  n-.iiL  i.f  ihe  Nc/a  Tash  Pass  ;  thence  to  Kashgar,  cbe 

..  -:..:  .i,  ...  ..  ^       j;..;  ..:\^,  :>  .i.-.u;  jco  kilv-'incires,  and  less  th;in  300  by  the  ahmtea 

-  .:-  '' :-■■>  ::        --'-  1  ..j^ii.iniu  r.»>i  :-.»  hi:Ie  Kara  Kul,  and  from  there  ilo»nu 

\  ..  ^1  I  v." v.: r^  ■...^'  «!..:■:..>..     And  M.iico  I'olo  assigns  y*;/'/^' davs  for  ihisiouiti 

i^.-..L'  L.i.  ,!.„   .\>  .  ..'.  ;..    .:  iv-:  :.".»;  ■.;^incy  \.>t  50J  kilometres  (at  least)  Irom  Jermw 

1':.:. ->.  r  i  -  . -.:      v . .  0.  y.  o*  irtr.  XII.  pp.  121 -125)  remarks  that  the  Mooa- 

>  .CL\  .-t:.:  '.  >  \J.:i  ,.:..  i:  •-r  :  -..ivcy  ;I:e  Oxus  bciueen  Ishkashm  and  Kila  Wanur, 
j.ulvi  .".vi  :.:;vi  .;:  :::.  sv  :  i.i.uii^..  by  \\i\c  un  his  map,  the  mouth  of  the  bhakii-Dani 
.  ..:  :.vi.hvv.ir.i  7  ».:  >  •.••-"  ■•  •••  i"^*  juaciiun  ui  the  Mui^hab  witJi  ihc  Oxus,  be 
s.»\\  :::f  ij't.:..;.^;  ^ : .::;  ::;:j\  :  ar.;  w.iur-cuuisc.  the  Suchnan  River,  lonucd  by  the  Shakh- 
i  ».ii.i  ai.d  :lic  v.i;:.i::».il  ■.■.J.».  M.iivo  arrived  at  a  place  between  Nortiiern  W  akhan  ami 
.*^;..;\,:.,i:i ;  ir-  :■.•.  ".iio  Cc:.:uu  Iain:!,  lolo  would  have  takeu  a  route  identical  witii  ilai 
L-:  ihe  M  ii  .a  ^  1 M-S  1  X»v '  i'>  **»<>'  Ciuchiklik  Taj-s.  Professor  Paquier  adds  :  •'  I  have  no 
I'.L >::..:»  ■:»  in  Ulioiir.i;  iliat  Marco  IVlo  w.is  in  the  nei^hbourhuod  of  that  gre:it  com- 
mercial i'\u\,  wliich  hy  tlie  /"j."./.«  LV'Vtij///';/  reached  the  foot  of  the  Irnau^.  lie 
pr.'KiMy  did  ivi  votiiurc  on  a  i-'urmy  oi"  liJiy  marches  in  an  unknown  country.  At 
ihc  it'p  ui'  ihc  Sli:ht;nan  \  alloy,  he  iK'ubilc.ss  found  a  road  marked  out  to  little 
lUikliaria.  This  was  ilie  r^ud  K»llowcd  in  ancient  times  from  Hactrian  to  Scrica; 
and  Ptolemy  li.i>,  so  to  si.»eak,  yiven  us  ii»  landmarks  after  Marinus  of  Tyre,  by  the 
/■</.'./>  c'iW.t/«/.//w  (Valley  of  a.Mual  iSliihj;nan) ;  the  '/'urn's  La/idca  and  the  Statio 
MtiwiL^notiy  neighbourlKjod  ol  Tasli  Kurijan,  capital  of  the  present  province  of 
Sar-i-kol." 

I  nui^il  iw-iy  that  accepting,  as  I  do,  for  Polo's  Itinerary,  the  route  from  Wakhin  to 
Kashjjar  by  the  Tat;hduni-lKii.h  Pamir,  and  Tash  Kurgan,  I  do  not  agree  with  I*rofessor 
l*aquier*s  theory.  Hul  though  I  prefer  Sir  II.  Vule's  route  from  Hadakhshan,  by  the 
Kiver  Vardoj,  the  Pass  of  Ishka>hm,  the  Panja,  to  Wakhan,  I  do  not  accept  his  views 
for  the  Itinerary  from  Wakhan  to  Kashgar ;  see  p.  175. — H.  C.] 

The  river  along  which  Marco  travels  from  liadakhshan  is  no  doubt  the  upper  stream 
of  the  Oxus,  known  Icxrally  as  the  Panja,  along  which  Wood  also  travelled,  followed 
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.  of  bte  by  the  Mirza  and  Faiz  Bakhsh.     Ii  is  true  iliut  the  river  is  reached  from 
-Badaskhshan  rr<ji)er  by  ascending  another  river  (the  Vardoj)  and  crossing  the  l*ass  of 
•bbkishm,  but  in  the  brief  style  of  our  narrative  we  must  expect  such  condensation. 

WakhAn  was  restored  to  geography  l)y  Macartney,  in  the  able  map  which  he 
;  compiled  for  Elpliinstone's  Caubtd,  and  was  made  known  more  accurately  by  Wood's 
journey  through  it.  [The  district  of  Wakhan  '*  comprises  the  valleys  containing  the 
two  heads  of  the  I'anjah  branch  of  ihc  Oxus,  anvl  the  valley  of  the  Panjah  itself,  from 
the  junction  at  Zung  down  to  Is>hkash(m.  The  iiorlhcrn  branch  of  the  Panjah  has  its 
principal  source  in  the  I^ke  Victoria  in  the  (jreal  Tamir,  >\hich  as  well  as  the  Little 
Pimir,  belongs  lo  Wakhan,  the  Aktash  River  founing  tiie  well  recognized  boundary 
between  Kashgaria  and  Wakhan."  (Captain  Trf)tler,  I'orsytli  s Mission,  p.  275.)  The 
southern  branch  is  the  Sarh;idd  Valley. — II.  C]  The  lowest  part  is  alx)ut  8000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  k'ishlak,  or  village,  alxmt  11,500.  A  few  willows  and 
poplars  are  the  only  trees  that  can  stand  against  the  bitter  blasts  that  blow  down  the 
valley.  \Vo«xl  estimated  the  total  population  of  the  province  at  only  1000  souls,  though 
it  might  be  capable  of  supix;rling5ooo.*  He  s;iw  it,  however,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
As  to  the  peculiar  language,  see  note  I,  ch.  xxix.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  old  dialect 
of  Persian.  A  scanty  vocabulary  was  collected  by  llayward.  (/.  R.  (r,  S.  XXI.  p.  29.) 
The  people,  according  to  Shaw,  have  Aryan  feature^,  resembling  those  of  the 
Kashmiris,  but  harsher. 

[Cf.  Captain  Trott<:r's  The  Oxus  i^tiow  U'li/.'hiiu,  Ii">ytns  Mission,  p.  276. J 

We  appear  to  see  in  the  indications  of  this  [)arai;ra|)h  precisely  the  sime  sy.stemof 
government  that  now  prevails  in  the  Oxus  valhy^.  The  central  districts  of  FaizaKid 
and  Jcrm  are  under  the  immediate  :idministrnlion  of  the  Mir  of  Hadakhshan,  whilst 
fifteen  other  districts,  such  as  A'ishni,  Riisfii',  '/.tbak\  I^hh'^^hnt,  l!'ii.W:tift,  are 
dependencies  **  held  by  the  n'^ations  of  the  Mi>\  or  by  hereditary  rulers,  on  a  feudal 
tenure,  conrlitional  on  fidelity  and  military  service  in  time  of  need,  the  holders  p<xs- 
scssing  supreme  autlmriiy  in  their  respective  teiritfiies,  and  paying  little  or  nt) 
tribute  to  the  p.iramount  p"\Ner.''  {^Patidil  MauphuL)  Tiie  lir>t  part  of  tlie  valley 
o/which  Marco  speaks  as  belongin«;  to  a  bntther  of  the  Tiiiue,  may  corres|)j)nd  to 
Ishkashm,  or  porlaps  to  \'ardi»j  ;  the  second,  Wakhan,  seems  to  have  had  a  heredi- 
tary ruler;  but  1ji»i1i  were  vassals  of  the  rrince  of  riadaUli>han,  and  therefore  arc 
Styleil  Counts,  n<it  kings  or  Srii^-n'-nrs-. 

The  native  title  which  Marco  i^ives  as  the  etpiivalent  of  Count  is  remarkaMe.  A'on 
or  Aone,  as  it  is  variously  written  in  the  te\ls,  would  in  Irenrh  form  re[>resent  Xono  in 
Italian.  Vauthier  refers  this  title  to  the  *'  A'.7c;-nana  (or  iiano)  A\io'^  which  figures  as 
Ihe  style  of  Kanerkes  in  the  Iiido-Srytliii"  coinage,  llul  \NilM>n  [Ari.jn.i  Anti.jua, 
p.  358)  interprets  A'uondno  iis  mo.^i  prohably  a  '^ciiilive  pluial  of  Kao,  whil.4  the  whole 
inscriptitm  answers  precisely  to  the  C.rerk  one  liAll  AKTl  IJAlIAKiiN  KANIIPKOT, 
which  is  found  on  (Jther  cijin^  (A'  the  s;niu'  prince,  tlciicial  ( ';iniiing]iani,  a  very 
competent  authority,  adheres  to  this  view,  and  wrile-^  :  "  I  do  not  think  A'(7/  ■  or  A'on 
can  have  any  connectit^n  with  the  .\'iin,i  ol  ihe  c.  ji.s." 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  NoNo  (saiil  to  ^iL;iiif\  **  y(»un-ii,"  or  lr>s..r)  i>s  in 
Ti^>ct  the  title  given  to  a  yi«ui  i;cr  brother,  dcimty,  t.r  Mihordinate  prince.  In 
Cunningham's /.rtf/t/X-  (259)  we  read:  "  A'v/.>  is  the  u-ual  term  of  re-ijx-ct  which  is 
used  in  addressing  any  young  man  of  the  hi^!;er  rank^  and  when  prefixed  to  Kahlon 
it  means  the  younger  or  deputy  minister."  And  again  (p.  352)  :  **A'.';/.'  is  the  title 
given  to  a  younger  brother.     Xono  Sungnam  was  the  younger  brotlier  of  Chang 


ihis  kirrcn  an«l  innrce<siLlf  iij»l;in'f,  with  its  >,.  .n.ty  h  .i:'!!!!!  nf  wiM  \y"y\r,  Tiiids  a  p'ace 
iiMory  and  J5ei.».;r:ipl;y  from  :»n  tarly  |ii.r'ii(l,  aiid  has  'in'.v  I.<"  fiin-  tiie  mj'-.'i'i  i  of  seii>i:iA 
nee  twtween  two  i;rcat  niir»ii;»n  (M)\rrtiiM*'nl-,  :i:i'i  ii*  iLun-  .  f-T  .1  fi.-w  wnk.-.at  Icist.  a 
Ditl  in  Ix)n<l<in.     ln(!et:il,  tlii-  i^  a  striking:  ni.ci'lciit  <.f  tin-  i.<»urM:  of  inoflcrn  lji>t«>ry.     We 

•    ^»  ,     «•.     !■   1 ._.._.: r  ...        .    I .1 ^r  .1...     « _   '         • 


•  "Yet  this  kirrcn  ari'l  innrce<siLlf 
in  Eastern  hiMory 
correspondence  I 

see  the  Slav  and  the  Kn-.;li^liinati  -rojjrt:<ei italics  of  tw<i  ;:rr.it  hraii-ht's  of  ih«  Aiyan  lace,  hut 
divided  by  such  vast  intervals  of  si»;u:e  amJ  tii- c  fr^m  ilio  ■.n/.Inal  t"ium..;i  -itart:iij[.poirit  of  their 
miKration — thns  brought  back  to  the  hip  of  I\iinir  to  nhich  «wriia-iy  ijtjiytrlMi'  lit)-'>  piiiut  as  the  crnire 
of  their  earliest  seats,  there  by  comnKMi  cuii:»ent  to  lay  do\\n  hiiiits  to  mutual  encrua^hmenL" 
{Qumrttrfy  Rtview,  April,  187 j,  p.  54S.) 
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-.  .-      -        —  -,  -      -     rv""         '"■      •--.-.--     •»* 

■     ■    .  ■.   :  ".-:•.'.»■•   -!,  •-UC  .  .  .  .  a-cc3lei 

•■'';■  '  .  \.  X        :'.■■■' ^:f\.    On  .--rr. -i::-. :ir.g  this, 

■''.'•   I';      •'  ■:.  '■  '■    '     ■■"■?.  r.aiivc  c.\pres.-"'.n,  upc.n  the 

/  -.:'  I  I'luiii.,  •.!     \  '. .      ■   ■  .'    ■■     :  ■    ■   •- ;  .:■.  !,  :'',r.:  us  Iny  strtlched  a  n«.'ble  hut 

.1  -/   ■-     ..  ■  !  './    •■   ''I    '1  •  ..    .•■■   '  '      '   '■  /  ,  '..■:  i-y.'l  !i,c  in  rant  river  »>f  tJie  Oxus. 

1 1..    I.      : .   •  '■    I.     :,  )■■     :■■  '!.■   If,  •.:  ;.  m-  "f.*.  n>»<.i;t  14  miles  long  fr«.m  e.i.*:t  10 

•  •    I,   I..     11    .  'I  ij"    If  s'lli  ••!   I   I...1'-,     Oil  ilirfi:  si'l's  it  is  In.irdcrcd  l)V  swelling 

lull    ..I-..1'  ■.'..fill  lii}'!i.  v.li.!'  .il-.i.;    ;(    '.•iiiilji-rri  ^.iiik  li.cy  rise  into  mountains  350O 

l< .  I   ii.  .  ■  III'    I  il  I  ,  '.I    i«»."  •'»  I'  ■  I  .'I.I-. I-  tin-  .s« .»,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 

In. Ill  .  i.i'liinvii  I  iiiiiij; ''iin.  <   III!   Ill'-  i.  ■■u|«|ili('i! Its  elcvntiun,  measured 

{•t   III'    i-  nij'i  i.iliin    nl  I'liiitri}'  u  il>  1,1.1  S/**"'  '<'(>." 

I  In  .iI.  •  III  I  III  liiiil  I  nil  I'.iiiiii,  ii-|>ciii  d  liy  M;iri-o,  proKiliIy  shows  that  he  ivissed 
(•It  lilt    ..I  iiiilv  HI  ilii-  MM  .till.      MiiHii  'I'miij;,  ue  .sfc,  j;ives  a  diflerent  aceuunt ; 

'   |i  .■  M.I.I  ill-    I   ..I    \.  .Ml  .11.1    .III  tmli  III  I  .iii.iu       II  i'' .1  ciiiioiiN  c  >lrii'i(.Icnce  (it  can  Miarcefy 
1.  Mill    nil. I    \    ■    III  ill.  I  ..ii>>  I  111,11.  i>i  I  itiU  III  iiriiK>il''i»;i»l>^'^  "tt  younger  brulher.     (y'.  .4.  J,  A 
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Wood  was  there  in  the  winter,  but  heard  that  in  summer  the  lake  swarmed  with  water. 
fowl.     [Cf.  Captain  Trotter,  p.  263,  in  Forsyth^ s  Aft'ssivn,'] 

The  Pamir  Steppe  was  crossed  by  Benedict  Goes  late  in  the  autumn  of  1603,  and 
the  narrative  speaks  of  the  great  cold  and  desolation,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 
We  have  also  an  abstract  of  the  journey  of  Abdul  Mejid,  a  British  Agent,  \%ho  passed 
Famir  on  his  way  to  Kokan  in  1861  : — "  F'»urteen  weary  days  were  occupied  in  cross- 
ing the  steppe  ;  the  marches  were  long,  de])ending  on  uncertain  supplies  of  grass  and 
wmter,  which  sometimes  wholly  failed  tliem  ;  food  for  man  and  beast  had  to  be  carried 
with  the  party,  for  not  a  trace  of  human  habitation  is  to  be  met  with  in  those  in- 
hospitable wilds.  ....  The  steppe  is  interspersed  with  tamarisk  jungle  and  the 
wild  willow,  and  in  the  summer  with  tracts  of  high  grass."  {Neumann^  Pilgerfahrten 
Buddk,  Pnester,  p.  50;  V.  et  V.  de  H.  7\  271-272;  IVooti,  232;  JVoc.  A\  G.  S,  X. 
ISO.) 

There  is  nothing  absolutely  to  decide  whether  Marco's  route  from  Wakhdn  lay  by 
Wood's  Lake  **  Sirikol,"  or  Victoria,  or  by  the  more  southerly  source  of  tlie  Oxus 
fai  Pamir  Kul.  These  routes  would  unite  in  the  valley  of  Taslikurgiin,  and  his 
road  thence  to  Kashgar  was,  I  apprehend,  nearly  the  same  as  the  Mirza'sin  1868- 1869, 
by  the  lofty  Qiichiklik  Pass  and  Kin  Valley.  But  I  cannot  account  for  the  forty  days 
of  wilderness.  The  Mil za  was  but  thirty- four  days/;w//  laizabad  to  A  jj/;^'a/',  and 
Faiz  Bakhsh  only  twenty-five. 

[Severtsof  {BuL  Sec.  6Vt?;'.  XI.  1890,  p.  587),  who  accepts  Trotter's  route,  by 
the  Pamir  Khurd  (Little  Pamir),  says  there  are  three  routes  from  Wakhiin  to  Little 
Famir,  going  up  the  Sarhadd  :  one  during  tlie  winter,  by  the  frozen  river;  the  two 
others  available  during  the  spring  and  the  summer,  up  and  down  the  snowy  chain 
•long  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarhadd,  until  the  valley  widens  out  into  a  plain,  where 
A  swelling  is  hardly  to  be  seen,  so  flat  is  it ;  this  chain  is  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  Sarhadd  and  the  Aksu.  From  the  summit,  the  traveller,  looking  towards  the  we>t, 
aees  al  h:s  feet  the  mountains  he  has  crossed ;  to  the  east,  tlie  Pamir  Kul  and  the 
Aksu,  the  river  flowing  from  it.  The  pasture  grounds  around  the  Pamir  Kul  and  the 
lonrces  of  the  Sarhadd  are  magnificent  ;  but  lower  duwn.  tlie  Aksu  valley  is  arid, 
^/^-i/ only  with  pasture  grounds  of  little  extent,  and  few  and  far  between.  It  is  to 
this  part  of  Pamir  that  Marco  Polo's  description  applies;  more  than  any  other  part 
oi  \}^\s  etisemhle  of  high  valleys,  this  line  of  water  parting,  of  the  Sarhadd  and  the 
Aksu,  has  the  aspect  of  a  Roof  of  the  World  {Bam-i-dtmyay  Persian  name  of  Pamir). 

— H.  C]. 

[We  can  trace  Marco  Polo's  route  from  Wakhan,  on  comparing  it  with  Captain 
Younghusband's  Itinerary  f.om  Kashgar,  which  he  left  on  the  22nd  July,  1891,  for 
Little  Pamir  :  Little  Pamir  at  Bo/ai-Gumbnz,  joins  with  the  Pamir-i-Wakhdn  at  the 
Wakhijrui  Pass,  firbt  explored  by  Colonel  Lockhart's  mibiion.  Hence  the  route  lies 
by  the  old  fort  of  Kurgan-i-Ujadbai  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Tagh- 
dum-bash  Pamir  (Supreme  Head  of  the  Mountains),  the  Taghduni-la>li  Pamir,  Taj>h 
Kurgin,  Bulun  Kul,  the  Gez  Defde  and  Kashgar.  {^Proc.  P.  G.  S.  XIV.  1892, 
pp.  205-234.)— H.  C] 

We  may  observe  that  Severtsof  asserts  Pamir  to  be  a  t;cnciic  term,  applied  to  all 
high  plateaux  in  the  Thian  Shan.  * 

[**The  Pimir  plateau  may  be  described  as  a  great,  broad,  lounded  ridj^e,  extend- 
ing north  and  south,  and  crossed  by  thick  mountain  chains,  between  which  lie 
elevated  valleys,  open  and  gently  sloping  towards  the  east,  but  narrow  and  confined, 
with  a  rapid  fall  towards  the  west.  The  waters  which  run  in  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  eastern  flow  from  the  Tdghdungbdsh,  collect  in  the  Oxus  ;  the  Aksu  from  the 
Little  Pimfr  lake  receiving  the  eastern  drainage,  which  hnds  an  outlet  in  the  Aktdsh 
Valley,  and  joining  the  Murghdb,  which  obtains  that  from  the  Alichor  and  Sfrfr 
rimirs.     As  the  eastern  Taghdungl>dsh  stream  finds  its  way  into  the  Varkand  river, 

•  According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  Hindu  l-ard  Chand  spc.ilcs  of  "  Panior.  chief  of  mnuntains." 
(I.  p.  a4.)  But  one  may  like  and  respect  Colunel  Tod  without  feeling  able  tu  rely  on  kucb  quotations 
of  MS  uDconfinned. 


MARCO    I-OLI)  ].■.: 

■J-',  lio  licld  ^»  exietiding  from  lliat  Pami'r,  Jimit,  lbs  i.i:ijt  ifai'^ 
1  iiii:i,:iiiJiil.)[;^liit  Ni.£i  Ti-h  ni.>jnuins  lo  ihe  Ki;i.  Ar,  I'l^- 
,1."    <!  .,l,..,tl  U.Til.n,  /■-■'■syrh'sMi.;i\;i,  p.  aji.) 

..:.  .111-1  (;..t.l,.ii  [fcyytns  .l/Zii/Vw,  p.  3ji  )sa>-5al*o':  "Rjpr£t,'-J! 

iu't  !.:>!: Jii.ni.  I-':iuint:illhisinfMriii.iti'.n<>ii  [litiGrcV.  PisJi: 
^i:.: ^.i<:c>,  «lbisjiilinex[ilanalicjn  —  *IIlf'lrIllt■^lb^■•. Hhcn-J-'--:!^ 
■  Kir^: ./.  ai  i^>1...ttn  liy  rlie  ruins  of  their  vill.ijjrf  a-l.l  '.Lnil-p  Ji* 
.;  .ill..:::.-!  l-.initT,  as  it  h  m.w.     It  «.is  kii<.H:it>y  ■.:>  \-::,x:,t  t~ja 

'-  ■.  xA  >'u\'..  .1.  «!iifh  Iieiiij;  now  •jccujut.'il  l.y  KiV-liiz  ii  s-.t  t:->: 
:  y.:-:y.,^i:\:it:\::v,.  ILi*  Kulul,  tic  If  .k-strtBl  IL  i*.,-J  i  U- FiE-^' 
!■.  I  ..-j;h  n.l.U  thai  the  wmc  c\plaiuti..n  of  ihi- u  rd  ..i ?ts 
II:-.r.  ti!,i!  iImI  it  i-  in  fiict  a  Khi.Uaiitli-Turlii  Wor.i.  -H.  I'.' 

■..  11  .m  Miih  II  ,11.1.-*  lU  have  Utn  rcrvivitl,  that  tf-vrc  U  :■ 
,  ..:,■:-■.  ipjiL-  rillul  raivir,  liul  a  TiTioty  i.f  /•./«//»/,  »li:cn  m  ■■ 
]  .:  .;■-.!"  1.;!;-.  ji  .■^■■iiii.i;  lu\urlant  summer  pASIiire,  ar.;!  with  ^.■■: 

1-  :  (,  »;i.iiui..n-l!;,in  5  or  6  niile«  in  «i.Ilh  ami  oftta  n■.■i.■■3^>^ 
,■.^..^:  SU.  V.  lk'!in..r  M.»yiiii  writcf  in  the  iV.-.'.V.i  Uv;. --V 
,.  ir:  "l..;:..!!!!,- ill,-  l.jrmiu..tiyy..f  Vi.lf  n<1..pliii  l,v  pt  ,Tii■^-• 
,■  ■,>■:.  ■!,  «..  I.  •*.■   i.l'.iiui.  Alidmr  :  i;.  r.unir  Khurd(',«"U-i' 


"'il'"'  I 


■of  Ihi- 


ro")j[5:lv 


ill  iliis  ri-^i.ni.     And  ilic  gri-.U  slift-p  i- 
II,  lias  givin   ihe  iiaiiii-  nf  ();■//  J\'U.^    A 

A-i..ti,S.,i,ty.ai..l  ..f  which  .-.  tq.rt-cr-.- 
;.|iii,iiisi..n,-.:     l.cntlh  of  .m-  h.*H  vi:  ;^: 

;  I  ill.  I.L-i  :  .li^iaiicc  ..f  lijw  ujvirt  3  ^;;  " 
m-.iohc  A'.f..-,  of  which  Hunn's  hi'jrJ  li.'i 
■p!  lili  11  p;iit.  ami  ihat  fusts  l.rt-.l  in  llu'in: 
r  t«,.  li..r..:is.  \V,«.il  j^iys  that  thv-t  h  <ii- 
,1s.,  .1  ^',-j,l  Mil,^liL„.c  fur  >limii..i,,.„*.  -W: 
11  ov,ry  ,liii-cii..n,  the  spiiils  ..f  ih,.  Kii^iii: 
.-iiMiiiit:ly  Vvjffi  siie,  anil  tx.-Iim^,.',!  1,1  a. 
•\  a  sliii-i>.  iiihaMlint;  the  tu-ppe»  of  Tiimir. 
'/■.  j/i,-;.-  .!,//,■«  !H.ibai,ii  tie  lihe.tL'n .'/ ti- 
II  liri;.-  iniaiililim  and  diijiu.tt.fl  in  a  kx- 


.  r.f  Iho  ■ 


a  Kitylii/borjinji-ground,"  {Tji 
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[Willi  rurLii'tiL-u  lo  Wood's  rcmnrk  that  Iht  liorns'if  ihv  <>;/j  /ii//»ii[njly  shoes 
lav  the  Kiryliu  IiDtscs,  Mr.  Kiickhilt  t,iiws  lu  niv  ihtll  a  I'nrts  iicwispapcr  uf  34th 
NovcoiIki,  1894,  iilnvrvn :  *■  limn  i^rioi  inatK-  urihc  hurn  I'f  siiuup  an:  MicccssTully 
nacd  in  I.yms.  Thry  arc  vapcdally  ndiiilctl  lit  hrnsus  L-n>|iluyvit  in  ut*tv«,  wliure  Ihc 
pavMneou  arc  iffti-n  slipgivry.  lInrM.'s  Ihus  sluxl  cut  \x  driven,  it  U  »aiil,  at  the  mosl 
rmpu)  pice  "tet  the  Wiiist  jKivtmcnt  wilhoni  s1i[i|riii|;." 

(C/.  l^-:kliil1,  KiihiLi:  ]..  69  ;  finji..-  cl  Ji.vflo>;Ui.»r  i(:ri  la  /;.\-ion  ,/,->  Pamin, 


jlcViu.  YA.  dL-1'..i 
In  1SO7  this  KfL-al  shee 

lifficult  to  kill.     H.iwuve 


i.y,7, ; 


.).-  11.  t; 


l.y  M.  : 


I'LilMU  of  Aksai,  in  ihe 
liL-rd:i,  and  to  be  vciy 
.     Tlie  Naiin  River  Ls 


staid  10  be  the  northern  limit  if  llm  specii-."  SiVitlMifiiLs')  stales  lliat  the  cncmii-s 
of  the  Or'ii  /W(  are  the  wolvi-.  [anil  (p.lp.nL'l  (liifl'ii  siys  dial  the  U-i'ii;itil>anil  wrli^-, 
prev  alnioat  entin-lv  upnn  them.  (On  the  O:  :>  J'.-.'i.  -ec  Ci[il;iin  I  lc,i-v.  /ii  J'ibit, 
p.i6i.l-H.  C]  ■ 

(■.,!.,.,d(;..r.l..n,  lhehenil.:rihfi-v|.!.-iiriKlwrlv.ki;iHivrll.vSii  P-iii;!,.,-  r..f.vili, 
broni;lit  anuva  h.i.il  nf  (W'  /;.;.■*.  «hi.  h  i|iiir.-  W.»<  ..ul  ilu-  ii.v..inii  l.y  ii-  v[.,nvniii> 
(.flniin>-f;'-<l''M"'iii-.  in  l<:i;;-li,"   -  ly  (V,  i,|,:hv<.      Tlii-  h.M.l.  a-   I   I.mhi  r...|i,   .1 

bct«i-ein!i..- lip..  i-i.SS  """'■■- 


■  i-IheTHTSlMn 
JIVnU,  P-ij,  i"'i«.j-H 


••^''I'.'-V,*  „,  ""*  '>^ roofs  nr    f         poorness  nf^       *  ^e  at  rJ^*  ^*  ' 

^"e  name  /,',/     •  '"'""•won  („  .        '''*|  p«ges  to  j. 

.  ^  /  '>'^'  '"^  St//;  fer,„.^,    ,^.''^'''  of  /ifc.  .,i>J"  ^^'««-^'»   Tsanc^V  ^  '*'  '^ 


'7fh  ce„,„'    ""'^>-  •^^m.roh.  ,„«  •  ■"''^■''  "'"^r  ,ho  „""^'»'  C«Vn,W    ^'"*■    The 
«  the  no£'    ?'"*'"•«'  ''V  A        "^  "■»•  "f  A  r    s,""'  °''ft>C^^*  '  '««««* 


i 
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term  Bulor  must  have  been  applied  somewhat  extensively  to  the  high  regions  adjoin- 
ing the  southern  margin  of  Pamir.  And  a  passage  in  the  Tdrikh  Rashldi^  written  at 
Kashgar  in  the  i6th  century  by  a  cousin  of  the  great  Baber,  afifords  us  a  definition  of 
the  tract  to  which,  in  its  larger  sense,  the  name  was  thus  applied:  *^AIaIaur  {ue. 
Balaur  or  Bolor)  ...  is  a  country  with  few  level  spots.  It  has  a  circuit  of  four 
months'  march.  The  eastern  frontier  borders  on  Kashgar  and  Yarkand ;  it  has 
paf^ftlfh^han  to  the  north,  Kabul  to  the  west,  and  Kashmir  to  the  south.''  The  writer 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  the  region  which  he  so  defines  must 
have  embraced  Sirikol  and  all  the  wild  country  south  of  Yarkand,  Balti,  Gilghit, 
Yasin,  Chiirdl,  and  perhaps  Kafiristdn.  This  enables  us  to  understand  Polo's  use  of 
the  term. 

The  name  of  Bolor  in  later  days  has  been  in  a  manner  a  symbol  of  conlroversy. 

It  b  prominent  in  the  apocryphal  travels  of  Georg'e  Ludwig  von ,  preserved  in 

the  Military  Archives  at  St.  Petersburg.  That  work  represents  a  town  of  Bolor  as 
existing  to  the  north  of  Badakhshan,  with  Wakhdn  still  further  to  the  north.  This 
geography  we  now  know  to  be  entirely  erroneous,  but  it  is  in  full  accordance  with 
the  maps  and  tables  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  their  pupils,  who  accompanied  the 
Chinese  troops  to  Kashgar  in  17 58- 17 59.  The  paper  in  the  Geographical  Society 5 
Journal^  which  has  been  referred  to,  demonstrates  how  these  erroneous  data  must 
have  originated.  It  shows  that  the  Jesuit  geography  was  founded  on  downright 
accidental  error,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  narratives  which  profess  dc  visu  to 
corroborate  that  geography  must  be  downright  forgeries.  When  the  first  edition  was 
printed,  I  retained  the  belief  in  a  Bolor  where  the  Jesuits  placed  it. 

[The  Chinese  traveller,  translated  by  M.  Gueluy  {Dcsc,  de  la  Chine  occid.  p.  53), 
speaks  of  Bolor,  to  the  west  of  Yarkand,  inhabited  by  Mahomedans  who  live  in 
huts ;  the  country  is  sandy  and  rather  poor.  Severtsof  says,  {Bui.  Soc.  Giog,  XI. 
1890,  p.  591)  that  he  believes  that  the  name  of  Bolor  should  be  expunged  from 
geographical  nomenclature  as  a  source  of  confusion  and  error.  Humboldt,  with  his 
great  authority,  has  loo  definitely  attached  this  name  to  an  erroneous  orographical 
system.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon  says  that  he  "  made  repeated  enquiries  from 
Kirghiz  and  Wakhis,  and  from  the  Mfr  [of  Wakhin],  Fatteh  AH  Shah,  regarding 
*  Bolor,'  as  a  name  for  any  mountain,  country,  or  place,  but  all  professed  perfect 
ignorance  of  it."     {Forsyth* s  Mission.) — H.  C] 

The/l  A,  S.  Bengal  for  1853  (vol.  xxil)  contains  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a 
Mr.  Gardiner  in  those  central  regions  of  Asia.  These  read  more  like  the  memoranda 
of  a  dyspeptic  dream  than  anything  else,  and  the  only  passage  I  can  find  illustrative  o{ 
our  traveller  is  the  following  ;  the  region  is  described  as  lying  twenty  days  south-west 
of  Kashgar  :  "  The  Keiaz  tribe  live  in  caves  on  the  highest  peaks,  subsist  by  hunting, 
keep  no  flocks,  said  to  be  anthropophagous,  but  have  handsome  women  ;  eat  their 
flesh  raw."  (P.  295  ;  Pilerins  Bond.  III.  316,  421,  etc.;  Ladak^  34,  45,  47  ;  Mag, 
A5ia(ique,  I.  92,  96-97 ;  Not.  et  Ext.  II.  475,  XIV.  492 ;  /.  A.  S.  B.  XXXI.  279 ; 
Mr.  R.  Shaw  in  Geog.  Proceedings^  XVI.  246,  400;  Notes  regarding  Bolor ^  etc.,y.  R. 
G,  S,  XLII.  473.) 

As  this  sheet  goes  finally  to  press  we  hear  of  the  exploration  of  Pamir  by  officers 
of  Mr.  P'orsyth's  Mission.  [I  have  made  use  of  the  information  collected  by  them. — 
H.  C] 
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CHAPTER  XXX n I. 

Of  THK  Kingdom  of  Cascar. 

Cascar  is  a  region  lying  between   north-east  and  eas 
iuici  constituted  n  kinji^dom  in  former  days,    but  now  i 


li  subject   to   the   Great    Kiuin.     The   people  worshr 
Mahomniet.     There  are  a  good  number  of  towns  an' 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  CASCAR 


1,  but  tKe  greatest  and  finest  is  Cascar  itself.     The 
.habitants  live   by  trade  and  handicrafts ;    they  have 


eautiful  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  fine  estates,  and 
row  a  great  deal  of  cotton.     From  this  country  many 
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merchants  go  forth  about  the  world  on  trading  journeys. 
The  natives  are  a  wretched,  nigg-ardly  set  of  people; 
they  eat  and  drink  in  miserable  fashion.  There  are  in 
the  country  many  Nestorian  Christians,  who  have 
churches  of  their  own.  The  people  of  the  country 
have  a  peculiar  language,  and  the  territory  extends 
for  five  days'  journey.^ 


I 


Note  i.  — [There  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  undei  standing  how  the  tiavcUtrs,  afttf 
crossing  Pamir,  should  have  arrived  at  Kashgar  if  they  followed  the  route  fioa 
Tashkurgan  through  tlie  Gez  Defile. 

The  Itinerary  of  the  Mirza  from  Badakhshan  (Fiizabad)  is  the  following:  Zebtk, 
Ishkashm,  on  the  Panja,  which  may  be  considered  the  beginning  of  the  WakhiB 
Valley,  Panja  Fort,  in  Wakhdn,  Raz  Khan,  Patur,  near  Lunghar  (commeDcemetf 
of  l*amir  Steppe),  Pamir  Kul,  or  Barkut  Yassin,  13,300  feet,  Aktash,  Sirikul *Tisb- 
kurgan,  Shukrab,  Chichik  Dawan,  Akul,  KotuI,  Chahul  Station  (road  to  Yarkud] 
Kila  Karawal,  Aghiz  Gah,  Yangi-Hissar,  Opechan,  Yanga  Shahr,  Kashgar,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  3rd  February,  1869.  (Cf.  Report  of  ^^  The  Minces  "  Bxphratiom  frtm 
Caubul  to  Kashgar.  By  Major  T.  G.  Montgomerie,  R.E.  .  .  {Jour,  i?.  Ge^,  Stc» 
XLI.  1871,  pp.  132-192.) 

Major  ^Iontgomerie  (/.r.  p.  144)  says:  "The  alterations  in  the  posilioos  cl 
Kashgar  and  Yarkund  in  a  great  measure  explains  why  Marco  Polo,  in  crossing  from 
Badakhshan  to  Eastern  Turkestan,  went  first  to  Kashgar  and  then  to  Yarkund.  With 
the  old  positions  of  Yarkund  and  Kashgar  it  appeared  that  the  natural  route  from 
Badakhshan  would  have  led  first  to  Yarkund  ;  with  the  new  positions,  and  guided  by 
the  light  of  the  Mirz^'s  route,  from  which  it  b  seen  that  the  direct  route  to  Yarknnd 
is  not  a  good  one,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  traveller  might  prefer  going  to 
Kashgar  first,  and  then  to  Yarkund.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  elicited  this  further  proof 
of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  great  traveller's  account  of  his  journey  through  Central 
Asia." 

The  Itinerary  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gsyidon  {Sirikol,  the  Pdmirs  and  IVakkdn,  ch. 
vi.  oi  Forsyth's  Mission  to  Yarkund  in  1873)  runs  thus  :  "Left  Kashgar  (21st  March), 
Yangi-Hissar,  Kaskasu  Pass,  descent  to  Chihil  Gumbaz  (forty  Domes),  where  the  road 
branches  off  to  Yarkand  (no  miles),  Torut  Pass,  Tangi-Tdr  (defile),  *  to  the  foot  of  a 
great  elevated  slope  leading  to  the  Chichiklik  Pass,  plain,  and  lake  (14,700  feet), 
Ik'Iow  the  Ydmbuldk  and  Kok-Moinok  Passes,  which  are  used  later  in  the  season  on 
the  road  between  Yangi-Hissdr  and  Sirikol,  to  avoid  the  Tangi-Tdr  and  Shindi  defiles. 
As  thj  season  advances,  these  passes  become  free  from  snow,  while  the  defiles  are 
rendered  dangerous  and  difficult  by  the  rush  of  the  melting  snow  torrents.  From  the 
Chichiklik  plain  we  proceeded  down  the  Shindi  ravine,  over  an  extremely  bad  stony 
road,  to  the  Sirikol  River,  up  the  banks  of  which  we  travelled  to  Tdshkurgin, 
reaching  it  on  the  tenth  day  from  Yangi-Hissar.  The  total  distance  is  125  miles.' 
Then  Tdshkurgdn  (ancient  name  Vdrshidi) :  *  the  open  part  of  the  Sirikol  Valley 
jextends  from  about  8  miles  below  Tashkurg.in  to  apparently  a  very  considerable 
distance  towards  the  Kunjut  mountain  range ; '  left  Tdshkurgdn  for  Wdkhan  (2nd 
April,  1873) :  leave  Sirikol  Valley,  enter  the  Shinddn  defile,  reach  the  Aktish  Valley, 
follow  the  Aktish  stream  (called  Ak^ii  by  the  Kirghiz)  through  the  Little  Pamir 
to  the  Ghdzkul  (Little  Pamir)  Lake  or  Barkat  Ydssfn,  from  which  it  takes  its  rise, 
four  days  from  Tdshkurgdn.  Little  Pamir  *  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  con- 
tinuaticn  of  the  Ncza  Tdsh  range,  which  separates  it  from  the  Tdghdungbdsh  Pdmir,' 
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of  the  lake,  Langar,  Sarhadd,  30  miles  from   Langar,  and  seven  days  from 

'-^Siriko],  and  Kila  Panj,  twelve  days  from  Sirikol."— H.  C] 

tj;  [I  cannot  admit  with  Professor  Paqiiicr  {i.e.  pp.  127- 1 28)  that  Marco  Polo  did  not 
.'  iMt  Kashgar. — Grenard  (II.  p.  17)  makes  the  remark  that  it  took  Marco  Polo  seventy 
3t  days  from  Badakhshan  to  Kashgar,  a  distance  that,  in  the  Plain  of  Turkestan,  he  shall 
•^  cnm  in  sixteen  days.— The  Chinese  traveller,  translated  by  M.  Giieluy  (Desc.  de  la 
Ckine  occidentaUy  p.  45),  says  that  the  name  Kashgar  is  made  of  A'ash^  fine  colour, 
r   Wld^Br,  brick  house.— H.  C.] 

Kashgar  was  the  capital,  from  1865  to  1877,  of  Va'kiib  Kushbegi,  a  soldier  of 
•  fatune,  by  descent  it   is  said  a  Tajik  of  Shighnan,  who,  when   the  Chinese  yoke 
was   thrown  off,  made  a  throne  for  himself  in  Eastern  Turke;>tan,  and   subjected 
the  whole  basin  to  his  authority,  taking  the  title  oi  Atalik  Ghdzi. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Kashgar  should  have  been  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan, 
except  in  the  sense  in  which  all  territories  under  Mongol  rule  owed  him  homage. 
Yarkand,  Polo  acknowledges  to  have  belonged  to  Kaidu,  and  the  boundary  between 
Kjuda*s  territory  and  the  Kaan*s  lay  between  Karashahr  an<l  Komul  [Bk.  I.  ch.  xli.], 
much  further  east. 

[Bretschneider,  Med.  Mes.  (II.  p.  47),  says  :  *'  Marco  Polo  states  with  respect  to  the 
kingdom  of  Casear  (I.  189)  that  it  was  subject  to  the  Great  Khan,  and  says  the  same 
regarding  Co/an  (I.  196),  whilst  Varean  (I.  195),  according  to  Marco  Polo,  belonged 
to  Kaidu.  This  does  not  agree  with  Rashid's  statements  about  the  boundary  between 
lu's  territory  and  the  Khan's." — II.  C.] 

Kashgar  was  at  this  time  a  Metropolitan  See  of  the  Neslorian  Church.     (Ca/Aaj'f 
27 St  ccxlv.) 

Many  strange  sayings  have  been  unduly  ascribed  to  our  traveller,  but  I  remember 
none  stranger  than  this  by  Colonel  Tod  :  "  Marco  Polo  ealls  Cashg-ary  where  he  was 
im  tke  6th  century,  the  birthplace  of  the  Swedes"  !  {Rajasthan^  I.  60.)  Petis  de 
la  Croix  and  Tod  between  them  are  answerable  for  this  nonsense.  (See  The  Hist,  of 
C€nghizcan  the  Great ^  p.  116.) 

On  cotton^  see  ch.  xxxvi. — On  Nestorians,  see  Kmchau. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 
Of  the  Great  City  of  Samarcan. 

Samarcan  is  a  great  and  noble  city  towards  the  north- 
west, inhabited  by  both  Christians  and  Saracens,  who 
are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan's  nephew,  Caidou  by 
name ;  he  is,  however,  at  bitter  enmity  with  the  Kaan.^ 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  great  marvel  that  happened  at  this 
city. 

It  is  not  a  great  while  ago  that  Sigatav,  own  brother 
to  the  Great  Kaan,  who  was  Lord  of  this  country  and 
of  many  an   one   besides,    became   a   Christian.*     The 


*i  I 
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phristians  rejoiced  greatly  at  this,  and  they  built  a  great 
lurch  in  the  city,  in  honour  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
his  name  the  church  was  called.  And  they  took  a 
fine  stone  which  belonged  to  the  Saracens,  and 
it  as  the  pedestal  of  a  column  in  the  middle  of 
church,  supporting  the  roof.  It  came  to  pass,  how- 
that  Sigatay  died.  Now  the  Saracens  were  full 
rancour  about  that  stone  that  had  been  theirs,  and 
had  been  set  up  in  the  church  of  the  Christians ; 
when  they  saw  that  the  Prince  was  dead,  they  said 
to  another  that  now  was  the  time  to  get  back  their 
le,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  And  that  they  might 
II  do,  for  they  were  ten  times  as  many  as  the 
iristians.  So  they  gat  together  and  went  to  the 
irch  and  said  that  the  stone  they  must  and  would 
ive.  The  Christians  acknowledged  that  it  was  theirs 
^indccdf  but  offered  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  and  so 
quit  Howbeit,  the  others  replied  that  they  never 
\  mrould  give  up  the  stone  for  anything  in  the  world. 
And  words  ran  so  high  that  the  Prince  heard  thereof, 
■  and  ordered  the  Christians  either  to  arrange  to  satisfy 
.  the  Saracens,  if  it  might  be,  with  money,  or  to  give  up 
^  the  stone.  And  he  allowed  them  three  days  to  do  either 
the  one  thing  or  the  other. 

What  shall  I  tell  you  ?  Well,  the  Saracens  would  on 
no  account  agree  to  leave  the  stone  where  it  was,  and 
this  out  of  pure  despite  to  the  Christians,  for  they  knew 
well  enough  that  if  the  stone  were  stirred  the  church 
would  come  down  by  the  run.  So  the  Christians  were 
in  great  trouble  and  wist  not  what  to  do.  But  they  did 
do  the  best  thing  possible  ;  they  besought  Jesus  Christ 
that  he  would  consider  their  case,  so  that  the  holy 
church  should  not  come  to  destruction,  nor  the  name 
of  its  Patron  Saint,  John  the  Baptist,  be  tarnished  by 
its   ruin.     And   so  when  the  day  fixed   by  the   Prince 
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came  round,  they  went  to  the  church  betimes  in  iliel* 
morning,  and  lo,  they  found  the  stone  removed  bo^m[ 
under  the  column;  the  foot  of  the  column  was  withal 
support,  and  yet  it  bore  the  load  as  stoutly  as  before!  |i 
Between  the  foot  of  the  column  and  the  ground  there  I' 
was  a  space  of  three  palms.  So  the  Saracens  had  amy  |i 
their  stone,  and  mighty  little  joy  withal.  It  was  a 
glorious  miracle,  nay,  it  is  so,  for  the  column  still  so 
standeth,  and  will  stand  as  long  as  God  pleasetk* 
Now  let  us  quit  this  and  continue  our  journey. 


Note  i. — Of  Kaidu,  Kiiblai  Kaan's  kinsman  and  rival,  and  their  long  wi«,« 
shall  have  to  speak  later.  lie  had  at  this  time  a  kind  of  joint  occnpuKJ  d 
Samarkand  and  Bokhara  with  the  Khans  of  Chagatai,  his  cousins. 

[On  Samarkand  generally  see  :  Samarkand,  by  W.  Radloff,  translated  intoFie«k 
by  L.  Lcger,  AW.  iff/in.  datis  PAsu  CemiraU^  Ecole  des  JLangues  Orient.,  to 
1878,  p.  2S4  et  seq. ;  A  trovers  U  royaume  de  Tamerlan  {Asie  CcfitrtxU)  .  .  •  P" 
(iuillaume  Capus  .  .  .  Paris,  1892,  8vo. — H.  C] 

Marco  evidently  never  was  at  Samarkand,  though  doubtless  it  was  visited  br  bs 
Father  and  Uncle  on  their  first  journey,  when  we  know  they  were  lone  at  Bokia* 
Uaving,  therefore,  little  to  say  descriptive  of  a  city  he  had  not  seen  he  tells  asi 
stor\- : — 

"  So  geographers,  in  Afric  maps. 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps. 
And  o'er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns.** 

As  regards  the  Christians  of  Samarkand  who  figure  in  the  preceding  story,  we  ail 
note  that  the  city  had  been  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Sees  of  the  Nestorian  Chw^ 
since  ihc  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  had  been  a  bishopric  perhaps  two  cfntff** 
earlier.  Prince  Sempad,  High  Constable  of  Armenia,  in  a  letter  written  frtt 
Samaikand  in  1246  or  1247,  mentions  several  circumstances  illostrative  of  the  state  of 
things  indicated  in  this  storj-  :  **  I  tell  you  that  we  have  found  many  ChristitBi 
scaiicred  all  over  the  East,  and  many  fine  churches,  lofty,  ancient,  and  of  good 
architecture,  which  have  been  spoiled  by  the  Turks,  Hence,  the  Christians  of  ^ 
countrj'  came  to  the  presence  of  the  reigning  Kaan's  grand&ther  (1*.^.  Chinghiz);  he 
received  them  most  honourably,  and  granted  them  liberty  of  worship,  and  isaied 
orders  to  prevent  their  having  any  just  cause  of  complaint  by  word  or  deed.  And  » 
the  Saracen s^  who  used  to  treat  them  with  contempt ^  have  mno  the  like  trtatmad  » 
double  measure" 

Shortly  after  Marco's  time,  viz.  in  1328,  Thomas  of  Mancasola,  a  Dominican,  who 
had  come  from  Samarkand  witli  a  Mission  to  the  Pope  (John  XXII. )  from  Ildugadai, 
Khan  of  Chagatai,  was  appointed  Latin  Bishop  of  that  city.  {Moskeim^  p.  no,  etc. : 
Cathay,  p.   192.) 

Note  2.— Chagatai,  here  called  Sigatay,  was  Uncle,  not  Brother,  to  the  OtcH 
Kaan  (Kubldi).  Nor  was  Kaidu  either  Chagatai's  son  or  Kiibldi's  nephew,  as  Maiea 
here  and  elsewhere  represents  him  to  be.    (See  Bk.  IV.  ch.  i.)    The  term  used  to 
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Chagatai*s  relationship  isfrh^e  chamely  which  excludes  ambigaity,  cousinship, 
like  (such  as  is  expressed  by  the  Italian  fraieUo  cug{fto\  and  corresponds,  I 
lo  the  brother  gemian  of  Scotch  law  documents. 


'-    Note  3. — One  mij^ht  say,  These  things  be  an  allegory  !    We  take  the  fine  stone 

r.«t.   Ixlongs  to  the  Saracens  (or  Papists)  to  build  our  church  on,  but  the  day  of 

.  ciconing  comes  at  last,  and  our  (Irish    Protestant)  Christians  are  afraid   that  the 

^ -teurch  will  come  about  their  ears.     May  it  stand,  and  better  than  that  of  Samarkand 

^^  done ! 

*  There  is  a  story  somewhat  like  this  in  D'Herl)elot,  about  the  Karmalhian  Heretics 
^jtrying  off  the  Black  Stone  from  Mecca,  and  being  obliged  years  after  to  bring  it 
■ck  across  the  breadth  of  Arabia  ;  on  which  occasion  the  stone  conducted  itself  in  a 
lumcoloas  manner. 

There  is  a  remarkable  Stone  at  Samarkand,  the  A'ok-Tash  or  Green  Stone,  on 

thich  Timor's  throne  was  set.   Tradition  says  that,  big  as  it  is,  it  was  brought  by  him 

torn  Bnisa; — but  tradition  may  be  wrong.     (Sec  Vdmbtfrys  Travels ^  p.  206.)    [Also 

y.  Moser^  A  travers  V Asie  centraU^  1 1 4- 1 15. —H.  C] 

"~       [The  Archimandrite   Palladius  {Chinese  Recorder ^  VI.   p.   108)  quotes  from  the 

CAi  shun  Chin-kiang  chi  (Description  of  Chin-Kiang),   14th  century,  the  following 

^^Msaage  regarding  the  pillar  :    "There  is  ?  temple  (in  Samarcand)  supported  by  four 

ienonnous  wooden   pillars,  each  of  them  40  feet  high.     One  of  these  pillars  is  in  a 

fcttii£ing  position,  and  stands  off  from  the  floor  more  than  a  foot." — H.  C] 


CHAPTER     XXXV. 
Of  the  Province  of  Yarcan. 

Yarcan  is  a  province  five  days'  journey  in  extent.     The 

people  follow  the  Law  of  Mahommet,  but  there  are  also 

Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Christians.     They  are  subject  to 

the   same  Prince  that    I    mentioned,    the  Great  Kaan's 

nephew.     They  have  plenty  of  everything,  [particularly 

of  cotton.     The  inhabitants  are  also  great  craftsmen,  but 

a  large  proportion  of  them  have  swoln  legs,  and  great 

crops  at  the  throat,  which  arises  from  some  quality  in 

their    drinking-water.]     As  there  is  nothing  else  worth 

telling  we  may  pass  on.^ 


NoTB  I. — ^Varkan  or  Yarkcn  seems  to  be  the  general  pronunciation  of  the  name 
to  this  day,  though  we  write  Yarkand. 

[A  Chinese  traveller,  translated  by  M.  Gueluy  {Desc,  de  la  Chine  occidentales^ 
p.  41),  says  that  the  word  Yarkand  is  made  of  lar^  earth,  and  Kiang  {AandF)^  large. 
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vast,  bat  thii  derinUion  is  doubtfoL    The  more  probable  one  is  that  YtrioDd iiafcl  ^ 
up  of  Var,  new,  and  /^ami,  Kemd,  or  AfWi/,  city. — H.  C]  I    Ti* 

Mir  'iKzat  UUah  in  modern  days  spsaks  of  the  prevalence  of  guitre  al  VadHLl  ^-^ 
And  Mr.  Shaw  informs  me  that  during  his  recent  visit  to  Varkand  (1869;  heyl  i|i_ 
niimcfdus  applications  for  iodine  as  a  remedy  for  that  disease.     The  theorrvhiil 
connt-cts  it  with  the  close  atmosphere  of  valleys  will  not  hold  at  Yarkand.    (/.  JP.  A.i\  ^ 
VII.  303.)  I|^ 

[Dr.  Svcn  Iledin  says  that  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Varkand  utaieai I  tn 
horn  j;< litre ;  he  ascribes  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  to  the  bad  qualitr  of  the  w«^  I  m 
which  is  kept  in  large  basins,  used  indifferently  for  bathing,  washing,  or  dnioiitF 
Only  Hindu  and  *' Andijdanlik*'  merchants,  who  drink  well  water  are  free  b* 
goitre. 

Lieutenant  Koborovsky,  the  companion  of  Pievtsov,  in  1889,  says  :  "In  ihcjtwfi 
one  meets  many  men  and  women  with  large  goitres,  a  malady  attributed  to  the  )d 
i\\x\\\\y  of  the  water  running  in  the  town  conduits,  and  drunk  by  the  inhabitants  i« in 
natural  slate.  It  appears  in  men  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  w^omen  when  ibff 
marry."     (PnK.  R.  G.  S.  2  scr.  XII.  1 890,  p.  36. )  '  -j^ 

Formerly  the  Mirza  (/.  R.  G.  S.  1871,  p.    181)  said  :   "  Goitre  is  verycomnwii      4 
the  city  [of  VarkundJ,  and  in  the  country  round,  but  it  is  unknown  in  Kashgar."  i^ 

(General  Pievtsov  gives  to  the  small  oasts  of  Varkand  (264  square  miles)  a  popahua 

(1889-1890).   "- 
followed  the  route  Yarkand,  Khptan,  Kiria,  Nia,  and  Charchan. H.  C.1 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Of  a  Province  called  Cotan. 


Note  i. — [The  Buddhist  Government  of  Khotan  was  destroyed  by  Boghra  Khifl 
(about  980-990) ;  it  was  temporarily  restored  by  the  Buddhist  Kutchlak  Kh&n,  chief 


Tl- 


CoT.vN  is  a  province  lying  between  north-east  and  east,  |j> 
and  is  cijjjht  days  journey  in  length.  The  j>eople  arc 
subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,^  and  are  all  worshippers  of 
Mahommet."  There  are  numerous  towns  and  villages  in 
the  country,  but  Cotan,  the  capital,  is  the  most  noble  of 
all,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  kingdom.  Everything  is 
to  be  had  there  in  plenty,  including  abundance  of  cotton, 
[with  flax,  hemp,  wheat,  wine,  land  the  likej.  The 
people  have  vineyards  and  gardens  and  estates.  They 
live  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  are  no  soldiers' 
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the  Nalmans,  who  came  from  ihe  banks  of  the  Hi,  destroyed  the  Mahomcdan 
■arxfMwly  of  Boghra  Khin  (1209),  but  was  in  his  turn  subjugated  by  Chinghiz  Khan. 
EC     The  only  Christian  monument  discovered  in  Khotan  is  a  bronze  cross  brought 
•3r^«k  by  Grenard  ^III.  pp.  134- '35)  J  see  also  Devcria,  Notts  if  Ef^i^raphie  Motigoie^ 
—11.  C] 


a:-..;,   NOTB  2. — **  Aourent  Mahommet"   Though  this  is  Marco's  usual  formula  to  define 
abomcdans,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he  meant  it  literally.     But  in  other  cases 
^;;  was  very  literally  interpreted.    Thus  in  Battdonin  de  Sebourc^  the  Dame  de  Pontieu, 
-  ;:pAflsionate  lady  who  renounces  her  faiih  l>ef(>re  Saladin,  says  : — 

.J  **  *  Et  je  renoie  Dicu,  et  le  pooir  (ju'il  a ; 

Et  Marie,  sa  Mere,  qu'on  dist  qui  le  porta ; 
i  Mahom  voel  aourcr^  aiX)rtez-lc-moi  clia  I ' 

*     *     *     *     Li  Soudans  commanda 
"*  Qtt' Oft  aportast  Mahom  ;  ei  i:ilk  taouray     (I.  p.  72.) 

~  rhe  same  romance  brings  in  the  story  of  the  Stone  of  Samarkand,  adapted   from 
,di.  xxxiv.,  and  accounts  for  its  sanctity  in  Saracen  eyes  l)ecause  it  had  long  formed 

'a  pedestal  for  M abound  ! 

And  this  notion  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  Mawmct  for  an  idol  in  general ;  whilst  from 

■JAe  Mahmtmerie  or  place  of  Islamite  worship  the  name  of  mummtiy  came  to  be 

.Applied  to  idolatrous  or  unmeaning  rituals;  lM>th  veiy  unjust  etymologies.     Thus  of 
nosques  in  Rirhard  Cnitr  de  Lion : 

"Kyrkes  they  made  of  (,'rystene  Lawe, 
And  her  Mawmettcs  letc  downe  drawe."  {\\'ebct\    II.  228.) 

So  Coirea  calls  a  golden  idol,  which  was  taken  by  Da  (Jama  in  a  ship  of  Calicut,  "an 
image  of  Mahomed"  (372).  Don  Quixote  too,  who  ought  to  have  known  Ixrtter, 
cites  with  admiration  the  feat  of  Rinaldo  in  carrying  oft",  in  spite  of  forty  M<K»rs,  a 
golden  image  of  Mahomed. 

NoTR  3. — 800  //(160  miles)  cast  of  Chokiuha  or  Varkand,  Iliuen  Tsang  c(mics  to 
^Vi»j/*7w«tf  (Kustdna)  or  Khotan.  '*The  country  chiefly  cf>nsists  of  plains  covered 
with  stones  and  sand.  The  remainder,  however,  is  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  pro- 
duces everjthing  abundantly.  From  this  country  are  got  woollen  cari>fts,  tine  felts, 
well  woven  taffetas,  white  and  black  jade."  Chinese  authors  of  the  10th  century 
speak  of  the  abundant  grapes  and  excellent  wine  of  Khotan. 

Chinese  annals  of  the  7th  and  8lh  centuries  tell  us  that  the  j)cople  of  Khotan  had 
chronicles  of  their  own,  a  glimpse  of  a  lost  branch  of  history.  Their  writing,  laws, 
and  literature  were  modelled  upon  those  of  India. 

Ilchi,  the  modem  capital,  was  visited  by  Mr.  Johns«»n,  of  the  Indian  Survey,  in  1865. 
The  country,  after  the  revolt  against  the  Chinese  in  1S63.  came  first  imder  the  rule  of 
Hablb-ullah,  an  aged  chief  calling  himself -A '-^f/// /^./V.^/z.z//  of  Khotan;  and  .since  the 
treacherous  seizure  and  murder  of  IIab(b-ullah  by  Ya'kub  iJcg  of  Kashgar  in  January 
1867,  it  has  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Johnson  says:  "The  chief  grains  of  the  country  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley 
of  two  kinds,  bdjra,  fo7Vtir  {iv/o  kinds  of  holciis),  buckwheat  and  rice,  all  of  which 

mre  superior  to  the  Indian  grain?,  and  are  of  a  very  fine  quality Tlie  country 

is  certainly  superior  to  India,  and  in  every  resjH^ct  espial  to  Kashmir,  over  which  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  less  humid,  and  conse<]uontly  l)eiter  suited  to  the  growth 
of  fruits.  Olives  (?),  pears,  apples,  |x^aches,  apricots.  mullK'rrics,  grapes,  currants, 
and  melons,  all  exceedingly  large  in  si/e  and  of  a  delicii)us  flavour,  arc  pnKluced  in 
prcat  variety  and  abundance Cotton  of  valuable  quality,  and  raw  silk,  are  pro- 
duced in  vcTjr  large  quantities," 
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[Khutan  is  the  chief  place  of  Turkestan  for  cotton  manufociiires ;  its  kkim'jiiit  I  i 
foand  cvcrywlicre.  This  name,  which  means  raw  in  Persian,  b  givn  toastdE Bie  I  i 
with  Cult  on  thread,  >Ahich  has  not  undergone  any  preparation  ;  they  niaDoUitcei^ 
twu  other  Cut  tun  stuffs  :  ii/a/i-Aa  with  blue  and  red  stripes,  and  /cv^.imM,  to;  ui  ■  i 
and  c«ursc,  used  to  make  dresses  and  sacks  ;  'if  JbAdm  is  better  at  Khotan,  ji^'rbii  |  j 
A^^'{-w^/;  ;irc  superior  at  Kashgar.     {GrtPtard,  II.  pp.  191- 192.) 

Grenard  (II.  pp.  175-177),  among  the  fruits,  mentions  apricots  (^w/vMi-i.  ripeir..'rt 
and  so  pluutitul  itiat  to  keep  them  they  are  dried  up  to  be  iL<%ed  like  garli:  :i^^ 
niouni.iin  sickness;  melons  (^<v^tfi/«);  water-melons  {/ar^ouz,  the  Ik-si  are  ffiim  Hac« 
vine  (/./Vj  -the  best  grajx.'^  (uzum)  come  from  Boghdz  langar,  niiar  Kcria ;  the  best  drii 
gr.ipt's  arc  those  from  Turfan ;  peaches  {sha/^tdiott)  ;  pi^nicgranate*  vjwj-.  bcs:  cai 
Kcrjjhalyk),  etc.  ;  the  l»est  apples  are  those  of  Nia  and  Sadju;  pears  ixt  vtry  t-d: 
I  hcrries  and  .straw  1  terries  are  unknown.  Grenard  (II.  p.  106)  also  <av>  t hit  ijnpeiae 
very  t;tx»d,  Imi  ihai  Kli»tan  wine  is  detestable,  and  tastes  like  vinegar. 

'llie  Chinese  traveller,  translated  by  M.  (Jucluy  {£>est\  iU  la  Chiw  Kcid^r^^'-^ 
p.  45).  N.iy^  iliat  all  the  inhabitants  of  Khotan  are  seeking  for  preciuus  stones,  aaj  li* 
molunsiiiMl  fiuits  are  mme  plentiful  than  at  Varkand.  —  II.  C.] 

Mr.  John^jin  rojHiris  the  whole  country  to  be  rich  in  soil  and  verj*  mii'h  uwa* 
I>ct»pleil.  Ill  hi,  the  r.ipital,  has  a  jwpulation  of  abiMit  40,000,  and  is  a  prcal  pa* 
for  nunufaitures.  The  chief  articles  pnxluccd  are  si!ks,  felts,  carpets  (bothsiliai 
woollen),  C'Mr^c  cotinn  cloths,  and  jiaper  from  the  mulberry  fibre.  The  people  tf 
strict  Mahnnu'il.ms,  and  sjKak  a  Turki  <lialcct.  Both  sexes  are  good-looking.  *i* 
a  slightly  '1  artar  ciust  of  countenance.  (  V,  et  K  de  If,  T,  278  ;  Aifmusatf  H.Se'*^- 
lie  K/totau,  37,  73-S4 ;  ^'^""'  ^V''^-  IX.  128;/.  /*.  G.  S.  XXXVII.  6j*v/.) 

[In  I  Si)  I,  Dulrcuil  de  Khins  and  Grenard  at  the  small  village  of  W'tkiin,  »!«• 
8  niiUs  to  the  west  of  the  present  KluUan,  came  across  what  they  cons-^ci 
the  iiK'si  ini|x»rtant  and  probably  the  nn^t  ancient  city  of  southern  CbiK* 
Turkcst.m.  Jhe  natives  say  that  Voikan  is  the  site  of  the  old  Capitol  (C 
(Jnnani,  111.  p.  127  f/  scq.  for  a  description  and  drawings  of  coins  and  objecljfco^ 
at  this  pKuc.) 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  caj)ital  of  Khotan  were  accidentally  discovcreO,  s«* 
tliirty-tivr  ye;»rs  aiio,  at  V'otkan,  a  village  of  the  Borazan  Tract.  A  great  luiss  rf 
hij^hly  intcic.siing  linds  of  ancient  art  pottery,  engraved  stones,  and  earlv  Khotancas 
with  Khaiosthi-Chincse  legends,  cuming  from  this  site,  have  recently  been  thorougUj 
examined  in  Dr.  lloernle's  Report  on  the  "British  Collection  of  Central  Asia 
Aniiquilies."  .S/*///.— (See  Three  further  ColUctions  of  Ancient  MaKUScrifts  fr^ 
Cifi/ra/  J.^iii,  by  Dr.  A.  F.  K.  Iloernle.  .  .  .     Calcutta,  1S97,  Svo.) 

*'The  sacreti  sites  of  BiuMliist  Khotan  which  lliuen  Tsangand  Fa-hian  descriht 
can  be  shown  to  be  oc(:iij)ied  now,  almost  without  exception,  by  Mohamedm 
shrines  ft)rming  the  object  of  p«.>jHilar  pilgrimages.**  (M.  A.  Stein,  Arck4roL\^i\iii  ll'^^t 
aK'ut  Khotafi.,Jour.  R.  As,  Soc.j  April,  1901,  p.  296.) 

It  may  be  justly  s^nd  that  during  the  last  few  years  numerous  traces  of  Hin^ 
civilisation  have  been  found  in  Central  Asia,  extending  from  Khotan,  through  ibc 
Takla-Makan,  as  far  as  Turfan,  and  perhaps  further  up. 

Dr.  Sven  Iledin,  in  the  year  1S96,  during  his  second  journey  through  Takla-Maku 
from  Khotan  to  Shah  Var,  vi.siled  the  ruins  between  the  Khotan  Daria  and  the  Kim 
Daria,  where  he  found  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Takla-Makan  now  buried  in  the 
sands.  lie  discovered  figures  of  Buddha,  a  piece  of  papyrus  with  unknown  cliaracters 
vestiges  of  habitations.  This  Asiatic  Pomi>ci,  s;iys  the  traveller,  at  least  ten  centuries 
old,  is  anterior  to  the  Mahoinetlan  invasion  led  by  Kutelbe  Ibn- Muslim,  which 
hapjxincd  at  the  beginning  of  the  Slh  century.  Its  inhabitants  were  Buddhist,  and 
of  Aryan  race,  probably  originating  froni  Hindustan. — Dutreuil  de  Rhins  and  Grenard 
discovered  in  the  Kumari  grottoes,  in  a  small  hill  on  the  right  kink  of  the  Karakash 
Daria,  a  manuscript  written  on  birch  Kirk  in  Aliarosh/hi  characters  ;  these  grottoes  of 
Kumari  arc  mentioned  in  lliuen  Tsang.     (II.  p.  229.) 

Dr.  Sven  Iledin  followed  the  route  Kashgar,  Yangi-Hissar,  Varkand  to  Khotan, 
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He  made  a  stay  of  nine  days  at  Ilchi,  the  population  of  which  he  estimated 
inhabitants  (5000  Musulmans,  500  Chinese). 

also  Sven   Hedin,  Die  Gcog,  wissenschaft.    Ergebftisse  meiner  Reisen  in 
^an>/r,  1894-1897.     Petermann's  Mitt.^'ExgVinz,    XXVIII.  (Hft.  131),  Gotha, 
— H.  C] 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
Of  thk  Provinx'e  of  Pkin. 


]Pein  is  a  province  five  days  in  length,  lying  between 
jbast  and  north-east.  The  people  are  worshippers  of 
Mahommet,  and  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan.  There  are 
%  good  number  of  towns  and  villages,  but  the  most  noble 
hk  Pein,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.^  There  are  rivers  in 
dlts  country,  in  which -quantities  of  Jasper  and  Chalcedony 
Bre  found.*  The  people  have  plenty  of  all  products,  in- 
cluding cotton.  They  live  by  manufactures  and  trade. 
But  they  have  a  custom  that  I  must  relate.  If  the 
husband  of  any  woman  go  away  upon  a  journey  and 
remain  away  for  more  than  20  days,  as  soon  as  that  term 
is  past  the  woman  may  marry  another  man,  and  the 
husband  also  may  then  marry  whom  he  pleases.* 

I  should  tell  you  that  all  the  provinces  that  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  from  Cascar  forward,  and  those  I  am 
going  to  mention  [as  far  as  the  city  of  Lop]  belong  to 
Great  Turkey. 


NOTB  I. — "In  old  times,"  says  the  Haft  Iklim.,  "  travellers  used  to  go  from 
Kbotan  to  Cathay  in  I4(?)  days,  and  found  towns  and  villages  all  along  the  road 
[excepting,  it  may  be  presumed,  on  the  terrible  Gobi],  so  that  there  was  no  need  to 
timvel  in  caravans.  In  later  days  the  fear  of  the  Kalmaks  caused  this  line  to  be 
abuidoned,  and  the  circuitous  one  occupied  lOO  days."  This  directcr  route  between 
Khotan  and  China  must  have  been  followed  by  Ka-hian  on  his  way  to  India ;  by 
Hiuen  Tsang  on  his  way  back ;  and  by  Shah  Kukh's  ambassadors  on  their  return 
from  China  in  142 1.  The  circuitous  route  alluded  to  appears  to  have  gone  north  from 
KhoUO,  crossed  the  Tarimgol,  and  fallen  into  the  road  along  the  base  of  the  Thian 
SbMiy  ercntually  crossing  the  Desert  southward  from  Komul. 
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Former  cuuimcnutorji  differed  very  widely  as  to  the  posiuua  of  Fein,  and  UL  I  f 
I  he  iliiL-ciion  ol  I'olo's  route  from  Khotan.  The  infomiatiua  acquired  of  li:=  yaa  I  j 
Ua\es  liic  hitler  i\t>  longer  »n)en  to  doubt.  It  must  have  been  Deazly  a-inaljii  i^  I  H 
that  iti  iliucii  Tskiing.  |    ^ 

Tlje  i»erusal  of  JoIiiimju's  Keix>rt  of  his  journey  to  Khotan,  and  the  liinenr^t 
tached  to  it,  eiKibled  me  to  feel  tolerable  certainty  as  to  ilic  [Hjsilion  of  Clurisa\«  I  t 
in.\t  cluptcrf,  iind  as  to  the  fact  that  Marco  followed  a  direct  route  from  Kb-'JiiK  I  i 
{\iL-  \ii  iiiMy  of  Lake  l>.»p.  Tein,  then,  was  identical  with  1*IMA,*  which  was  ib«M  I  \ 
ciJy  KMilied  by  liiucii  Tsiiiig  on  hia  return  to  China  after  quiitin^j  Khoua,  ai  I  ) 
ysh'uU  lay  330  //  east  .if  the  latter  city.t  Other  nctticcs  of  Tima  appear  in  Kfoeai'* 
hiM«»i\  iil  Khotan;  boine  of  these  agree  exactly  us  to  the  dibtance  from  the  api-ii 
adding  ili.ii  it  si«hkI  un  the  Uinks  of  a  river  flo\%ing  from  the  I'Jast  :ind  enieiir^ce 
.siUi«l>  l)cM.'it ;  whilst  one  account  seem>  lo  place  it  at  500  //'  from  Khoian.  And  it 
the  lurkish  map  of  Central  Asia,  printed  in  \.\\q  Jahtin  Nuntti^  as  we  learn  fr«c  Sir 
H.  l<.iN\liii«M»n,  the  i«>wn  of  Pint  vs  placed  a  little  way  north  of  Kh'ttan.  Johasc 
li>uinl  Kh"t an  rife  with  .'»lr>rie5  of  former  cities  overwhelnic<I  by  the  shifting  sands  J 
the  I>i^trt,  and  ihcNC  .>iinds  ap|x.'ar  to  h.ive  lx."en  advanciii'r  for  ai;e.s ;  for  Ur  tu  tte 
nitiili  la-^i  i»f  Pinia,  even  in  the  7th  century,  were  to  l*o  found  the  deserted  and  nriad 
(•iiir>  1)1  ihc  ancicjit  kingdoms  of  Tuholo  and  Shemathona,  *' Where  ancicniJv  wet 
till' Stats  of  flourishing  cities  and  pros|)crous  communities,"  savs  a  Chinese  actb* 
sjKMking  of  ilii^  region,  **  is  nothing  now  to  be  seen  but  a  vast  desert ;  all  has  boi 
burie<l  in  the  .s;in«k,  and  ilie  wihi  camel  is  hunted  on  those  arid  plains.'* 

J'im.i  cannot  have  been  very  far  from  Kirui^  visited  by  Jt>hnson.  This  \>  a  tota 
f»f  7000  h..»use>,  lying  east  of  Ilchi,  and  alxjut  69  miles  distant  from  it.  The  radiif 
the  in<»M  part  lies  through  a  highly  cultivateil  and  irrigated  country,  flankL-d  by  lie 
sandy  <U.M'rt  at  three  or  four  miles  to  the  left.  After  p>assing  enstivard  bv  Kirii  it  3 
v^aid  I"  make  a  great  elbow,  turning  north  ;  and  within  this  elbow  lie  the  sands  thu 
have  buried  cities  and  fertile  country.  Here  Mr.  Shaw  supposes  Pima  lav  (pcrfu» 
upon  the  river  of  Kiria).  .At  Pima  itself,  in  A.D.  644,  there  was  a  storv  of  thedi' 
sinnticn  i»t"a  city  lying  further  north,  a  judgment  on  the  luxury  and  impietv  of '^ 
j)eopIe  and  their  king,  wh«»,  sluKked  at  the  eccentric  aspect  of  a  holv  man  hii 
caused  him  to  W  buried  in  s,ind  up  to  the  mouth. 

{X.  ,f  E.  XI\'.  47;  ;  //.  dc  Li  Ville  de  Khotan  ^  63-66  ;  Klap.  Tabl.  His/onjuR. 
p.  1S2  ;  /'/■.\-.  A',  (f.  .V.  XVI.  243.) 

(Uiitreuil  de  Khin><  an<l  (ircnard  took  the  road  from  Khotan  lo  Charchan ;  tbff 
left  Khotan  on  the  4th  May,  1S93,  p;issed  Kiria,  Xia,  and  instead  of  going  direct  to 
<  haielun  ihn.ugh  the  desert,  they  passed  Kara  wSay  at  the  foot  of  the  Altyntidi,! 
mute  thri'e  (Kiys  longer  than  the  other,  but  one  which  was  less  warm    and  whert 
watei,  meat,  milk,  and  barley  could  be  found.     Having  passed  Kara,   thev  crossed 
the  Kaianmrm,  an<l  went  up  fiom  Aohan  due  north  to  Charchan,  where  thev  staved 
thiee  nionths.     Nowhere  do  they  mention  JVin,  or  Pima,  for  it  appears  to  he  Kirii 
itu.'f\  \\\\'w\\  is  the  only  real  town  Ix-tween  Khotan  and  the  Lobnor.      Grenard  saw  in 
a  note  (p.  54,  vol.  ii.):  '*/"/-///«?  (Keria)  recalls  the  Tibetan  by^-may   which  is'pro- 
n«)utued  IVntii^  or  'I\/u'ma,  and  which  xwcviws  siwd.     Such  is  perhaps  also  the  origin 
t)!'  /'/(/////if,  a  village  near  Khotan,  and  of  the  old  name  of  Charchan,    Tch^-mo-to-M^ 
of  whiih  the  two  last  syllables  would  represent  gioni(  (pronounce /<7«ir=  town),  « 
/•/'.'///  (/'<'W  =:  ba/aar).     Now,  not  only  would  this  etymology  be  justified  because  these 
three  places  are  in<leed  surrounded  with  sand  remarkably  deep,  but  as  they  were  tfce 
fn  si  three  imiH)rlant  places  \\  ith  which  the  Tibetans  met  coming  into  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
either  by  the  route  of  Ciurgutluk  and  of  Polor,  or  by  Karakoram  and  Sandju  or  by 
Tsadain,  and  they  had  thus  as  goixl  a  pretext  to  call  them  *  towns  of  sand'  as  the 
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had  to  give  to  T'un-hwang  the  name  of  Shachau,  viz.  City  of  Sand.  ^  Kina 
•  called  Ou-mi^\xT\diQt  the  Han,  and  the  name  of  Pi-mo  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
Rinen  TSangTSiat  is  to  say,  before  the  Tibetan  invasions  of  the  8th  century.  It  is 
BOC  possible  to  admit  that  the  incursion  of  the  Tu-ku-hun  in  the  5th  century  could  be 
tlie  cause  of  this  change  of  name.  The  hypothesis  remains  that  Pi-mo  was  really  the 
Mcient  name  forced  by  the  first  1'ibetan  invaders  spoken  of  by  legend,  that  Ou-mi 
■as  either  another  name  of  the  town,  or  a  fancy  name  invented  by  the  Chinese,  like 
y«-t'ien  for  Khotan,  Su-lo  for  Kashgar.  ..."  Sir  T.  1).  Forsyth  {/.  A\  G.  S,, 
U«VII.,  1877,  p.  3)  writes  :  **  I  should  say  that  Peim  or  Pima  must  be  identical  with 
"— H.  C] 


NOTB  2. — The  Jasper  and  Chalcedony  of  our  author  arc  probably  only  varieties 
•ff Che  semi-precious  mineral  called  by  us  popularly  y^t/<r,  by  the  Chinese  }//,  by  the 
Eastern  Turks  Kdshy  by  the  Persians  Yashm^  which  last  is  no  doubt  the  same  word 
with  Ikunrcf,  and  therefore  wilhybj/Vr.  The  Greek  Jaspis  was  in  reality,  according  to 
Mr.  King,  a  green  Chalcedony. 

The  Jade  of  Turkestan  is  largely  derived  from  water-rolled  boulders  fished  up  by 
dttvers  in  the  rivers  of  Khotan,  but  it  is  also  got  from  mines  in  the  valley  of  the  Kari- 
Udi  River.  "  Some  of  the  Jade,"  sa^'s  Timkowski,  *'  is  as  white  as  snow,  some  dark 
I,  like  the  most  beautiful  emerald  (?),  others  yellow,  vermilion,  and  jet  black. 
rarest  and  most  esteemed  varieties  are  the  white  speckled  with  red  and  the  green 
with  gold."  (I.  395.)  The  Jade  of  Khotan  appears  to  be  first  mentioned  by 
authors  in  the  time  of  the  Han  Dynasty  under  Wu-ti  (B.C.  140-86).  In  A.D. 
^I  an  image  of  Buddha  sculptured  in  Jade  was  sent  as  an  offering  from  Khotan  ;  and 
hi  632  the  process  of  fishing  for  the  material  in  the  rivers  of  Khotan,  as  practised 
Aown  to  modern  times,  is  mentioned.  The  importation  of  Jade  or  Yii  from  this 
l|«arter  probably  gave  the  name  of  Kia-yii  Kwan  or  "Jade  Gate"  to  the  fortified 
fess  looking  in  this  direction  on  the  extreme  N.W.  of  China  Proper,  between  Shachau 
Hid  Suhchau.  Since  the  detachment  from  China  the  Jade  industry  has  ceased,  the 
ICnsnlmans  having  no  taste  for  that  kind  ol  virtu.  {H.  de  la  V.  dt  Khotan^  2,  17, 
93;  also  see/.  R,  G,  S,  XXXVI.  165,  and  Cathay,  130,  564;  Ritter,  H.  213; 
Skao^s  High  Tartary,  pp.  98,  473.) 

[On  the  nth  January,  1895,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  visited  one  of  the  chief  places  where 
fade  is  to  be  found.  It  is  to  the  north-east  of  Khotan,  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Yurun 
Kash.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  divided  into  claims  hke  gold-fields ;  the  workmen  are 
Chinese  for  the  greater  part,  some  few  are  Musulmans. 

Grenard  (II.  pp.  186-187)  says  that  the  finest  Jade  comes  from  the  high  Kardkdsh 
[hlack  Jade)  River  and  Yurungkdsh  (white  Jade) ;  the  Jade  River  is  called  Su-tish. 
Al  Khotan,  Jade  is  polished  up  by  sixty  or  seventy  individuals  belonging  to  twenty- 
ive  workshops. 

"At  18  miles  from  Su-chau,  Kia-yu-kwan,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  gates  of  China, 
Uid  as  the  fortress  guarding  the  extreme  north-west  entrance  into  the  empire,  is  passed." 
\C0hnul  M,  S.  Bell,  Proc.  R,  G.  S,  XII.  1890,  p.  75.) 

Accoirding  to  the  Chinese  characters,  the  name  of  Kia-yii  Kwan  does  not  mean 
''Jade  Gate,"  and  as  Mr.  Rockhill  writes  to  me,  it  can  only  mean  something  like 
'«  barrier  of  the  pleasant  Valley."— H.  C] 

NoTB  3. — Possibly  this  may  refer  to  the  custom  of  temiwrary  marriages  which 
to  prevail  in  most  towns  of  Central  Asia  which  are  the  haltin4;- places  of  cara- 
and  the  morals  of  which  are  much  on  a  par  with  those  of  seaport  towns,  from 
malogoos  causes.  Thus  at  Meshid,  Khanikoff  speaks  of  the  large  population  of  young 
■nd  pretty  women  ready,  according  to  the  accommodating  rules  of  Shiah  Mahomedan- 
im,  to  engage  in  marriages  which  are  perfectly  lawful,  for  a  month,  a  week,  or  even 
twenty-four  hoars.  Kashgar  is  also  noted  in  the  East  for  its  chatd'ons,  young  women 
with  whom  the  traveller  may  readily  form  an  alliance  for  the  period  of  his  stay, 
be  it  Bong  or  thort  {Rhan.  Mim,  p.  98 ;  Russ.  in  Central  Asia,  52  ;  /.  A,  S.  H, 
XXVI.  262;  Pumss,  III.  195;  Vigm,  II.  201.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
Of  the  Province   of   Charchan. 

CuARCiiAN  is  a  Province  of  Great  Turkey,  lying  between 
north-cast  and  east.  The  people  worship  MahommeL 
There  are  numerous  towns  and  villages,  and  the  diid 
city  of  the  kingdom  bears  its  name,  Charchan.  The 
Province  contains  rivers  which  bring  down  Jasper  and 
Chalcedony,  and  these  are  carried  for  sale  into  Catby, 
where  they  fetch  great  prices.  The  whole  of  the 
Province  is  sandy,  and  so  is  the  road  all  the  way  from 
Pein,  and  much  of  the  water  that  you  find  is  bitter  and 
bad.  However,  at  some  places  you  do  find  fresh  and 
sweet  water.  When  an  army  passes  through  the  land, 
the  people  escape  with  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  days'  journey  into  the  sandy 
waste  ;  and  knowing  the  spots  where  water  is  to  be  had, 
they  are  able  to  live  there,  and  to  keep  their  cattle  alive, 
whilst  it  is  impossible  to  discover  them  ;  for  the  wind 
immediately  blows  the  sand  over  their  track. 

Quitting  Charchan,  you  ride  some  five  days  through 
the  sands,  finding  none  but  bad  and  bitter  water,  and 
then  you  come  to  a  place  where  the  water  is  sweet.  And 
now  I  will  tell  you  of  a  province  called  Lop,  in  which 
there  is  a  city,  also  called  Lop,  which  you  come  to  at  the 
end  of  those  five  days.  It  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
Desert,  and  it  is  here  that  travellers  repose  before 
entering  on  the  Desert.^ 

Note  i. — Though  the  Lake  of  Lob  or  Lop  appears  on  all  our  maps,  from 
Chinese  authority,  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  supplied  informatioD  as  to  a  toK* 
so  called.  We  have,  however,  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place,  both 
medireval  and  recent.  The  History  of  Mirra  Haidar,  called  the  T^rflch-i-RasWdi, 
already  referred  to,  in  describing  the  Great  Basin  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  says: 
**  Formerly  there  were  several  largo  cities  in  this  plain ;  the  names  of  two  haw 
survived — Lob  and  Kank^  but  of  the  rest  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition  ;  all  is  boned 
under  the  sand."    [Forsyth  (/.  R.  G,  S.  XLVIL   1877,  p.  5)  says  that  he  thinki 
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Uwt  this  Kank  is  probably  the  Katak  mentioned  by  Mirza  llaidar. — II.  C] 
In  another  place  the  same  history  says  that  a  boy  heir  of  the  house  of  Chag- 
batai.  to  save  him  from  a  usurper,  was  sent  away  to  Sarfgh  Uighur  and  Lob- 
\  X^Mtk^  far  in  the  £asU  Again,  in  the  short  notices  of  the  cities  of  Turkestan  which 
Mr.  Wathcn  collected  at  Bombay  from  pilgrims  of  those  regions  on  their  way  to  Mecca, 
urc  find  the  following  :  **  Lapp. — Lopp  is  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  Varkand. 
•  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Chinese ;  but  a  few  Uzbeks  reside  there.  Lopp  is 
remarkable  for  a  salt-water  lake  in  its  vicinity."  Johnson,  speaking  of  a  road  from 
T^bcl  into  Khoian,  says :  **  This  route  ....  leads  not  only  to  llchi  and  Varkand, 
bat  also  vui  I^b  to  the  large  and  important  city  of  Karashahr."  And  among  the 
routes  attached  to  Mr.  Johnson's  original  Report,  we  have  : — 

•*  Route  No.  VII.  Kiria  (see  note  i  to  last  chapter)  to  Ciiachan  and  Lob 
{from  native  information).^* 

This  first  revealed  to  me  the  continued  existence  of  Marco's  Charchan  ;  for  it  w;is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  in  the  Chachan  and  I. oh  of  this  Itinerary  we  had  his 
Charchan  and  Lop ;  and  his  route  to  the  verge  of  the  Great  Desert  was  thus  made 
dear. 

Mr.  Johnson's  information  made  the  journey  from  Kiria  to  Charchan  to  be  9 
'  mardies,  estimated  by  him  to  amount  to  154  miles,  and  adding  69  miles  from  llchi  to 
Kiria  (which  he  actually  traversed)  we  have  13  marches  or  223  miles  for  the  distance 
from  llchi  to  Charchan.  Mr.  Shaw  has  since  obtained  a  route  between  llchi  and  Lob 
on  very  good  authority.  This  makes  the  distance  to  Charchan,  or  Charchatid^  as  it  is 
called,  22  marches,  which  Mr.  Shaw  estimates  at  293  miles.  Both  give  6  marches 
from  Charchand  to  Lob,  which  is  in  fair  accordance  with  Polo's  5,  and  Shaw 
estimates  the  whole  distance  from  llchi  to  Lob  at  373,  or  by  another  calculation  at 
384  miles,  say  roundly  3S0  miles.  This  higher  estimate  is  to  be  preferred  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  under  next  chapter. 

Mr.  Shaw's  informant,  Rozi  of  Khotan,  who  had  lived  twelve  years  at  Charchand, 
described  the  latter  as  a  small  town  with  a  district  extending  on  both  sides  of  a 
Stream  which  flows  to  Lob,  and  which  affords  Jade,  The  |>eople  are  Musulmans. 
They  grow  wheat,  Indian  corn,  pears,  and  apples,  etc.,  but  no  cotton  or  rice.  It 
stands  in  a  great  plain,  but  the  mountains  arc  not  far  ofl".  The  nature  of  the  products 
leads  Mr.  Shaw  to  think  it  must  stand  a  good  deal  higher  than  llchi  (4CXX)),  perhaps 
at  about  6000  feet.  I  may  observe  lliat  the  Chinese  hydrography  of  llie  Kashgar 
Basin,  translated  by  Julien  in  the  N.  An.  des  Voyages  for  1846  (vol.  iii.),  seems  to 
imply  that  mountains  from  the  south  approach  within  some  20  miles  of  the  Tarim 
River,  between  the  longitude  of  Shayar  and  Lake  Lop.  The  jK-'ople  of  Lob  are 
Musulman  also,  but  very  uncivili.se<l.  The  Lake  is  s;dt.  The  hydrography  calls  it 
al>out  200  //  (say  66  miles)  from  K.  l«^  \V.  and  h;ilf  that  from  N.  to  S.,  and  expresses 
the  ohl  lielief  that  it  form^  the  subterranean  source  of  the  llwang-IIo.  Shaw's 
Itinerary  shows  *'siUt  pools"  at  six  of  the  stations  l»ftween  Kiria  and  Charchand,  so 
Marco's  memory  in  this  also  was  exact. 

Nia^  a  town  two  marches  from  Kiria  according  to  Johnson,  or  four  according  to 
Shaw,  is  prolxibly  the  ancient  city  of  Ni-jang  of  the  ancient  Chinese  Itineraries, 
which  lay  30  or  40  miles  on  the  China  side  of  Pima,  in  the  miildle  of  a  great  marsh, 
and  formed  the  eastern  frontier  of  Khotan  bordering  on  the  Doert.  (/.  K,  G.  S. 
XXXVII.  pp.  13  and  44  ;  also  Sir  H.  Uawlinson  in  XLII.  p.  503  :  Erbkincs  Baler 
and  Humayun^  I.  42 ;  Proi.  R.  G.  S.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  244-249  ;  J.  A.  S.  /».  IV.  656  ; 
//.  de  la  V.  de  Khotan^  u.s.) 

[The  Charchan  of  Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  been  built  to  the  west  of  the  present 
oasis,  a  little  south  of  the  road  to  Kiria,  where  ruined  houses  have  been  found.  It 
must  have  l)cen  destroyed  l>efore  the  i6ih  century,  since  Mirza  llaidar  does  not 
mention  it.  It  was  not  anterior  to  the  7th  century,  as  ii  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
Hiucn  Ti^ng.     (Cf.  Grcnard^  III.  p.  I4<>. ) 

Grcnard  says  (pp.  l S3- 184)  that  he  examined  the  remains  of  what  is  called  the  old 
town  of  Charchan,  traces  of  the  ancient  canal,  ruins  of  dwellings  deep  into  the  sand,  of 
VOL.    L  N  2 
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which  the  walls  built  of  lar^jc  and  solid-lKiked  bricks,  are  pretty  well  preserred 
Save  these  bricks,  **  I  found  hardly  anything,  the  inhabitants  have  pillaged  everything 
long  ago.  I  attempted  some  excavating,  which  turned  out  to  be  without  result,  is  far 
as  I  was  concerned  ;  but  the  superstitious  natives  declared  that  they  were  the  canse 
of  a  violent  storm  which  took  place  soon  after.  There  are  similar  ruins  in  the 
environs,  at  Yantak  Koudouk,  at  Tatrang,  one  day's  march  to  the  north,  and  at 
Ouadjchahari  at  6ve  da}'s  to  the  north-east,  which  corresponds  to  the  positioo 
assigned  to  Lop  by  Marco  Polo."     (See  Grenard^s  Haute  Asie  on  N'ia,) 

Palladius  is  quite  mistaken  (/.f.  p.  3)  in  saying  that  the  •*  Charchan"  of  Marco 
Polo  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  province  of  Karashar.  (Cf.  T.  W.  KingsmilVsNtUi 
<m  Marco  Polos  Route  from  Khoten  to  China,  Chinese  Recorder^  VII.  pp.  338-343; 
Notes  on  Doctor  Sven  HtditCs  Discoveries  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tari$te^  its  Cities  emi 
Peoples,  China  Review,  XXIV.  No.  IL  pp.  59-64.} — H.  C] 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Of  the   City  of  I^p  and  the   Great   Desert. 

Lop  is  a  large  town  at  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  which  is 
called  the  Desert  of  Lop,  and  is  situated  between  east 
and  north-east.  It  belongs  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  the 
people  worship  Mahommet.  Now,  such  persons  as 
propose  to  cross  the  Desert  take  a  week's  rest  in  this 
town  to  refresh  themselves  and  their  cattle  ;  and  then 
they  make  ready  for  the  journey,  taking  with  them  a 
month  s  supply  for  man  and  beast.  On  quitting  this  city 
they  enter  the  Desert. 

The  length  of  this  Desert  is  so  great  that  'tis  said  it 
would  take  a  year  and  more  to  ride  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other.  And  here,  where  its  breadth  is  least,  it  takes 
a  month  to  cross  it.  'Tis  all  composed  of  hills  and 
valleys  of  sand,  and  not  a  thing  to  eat  is  to  be  found  on 
it.  But  after  riding  for  a  day  and  a  night  you  find  fresh 
water,  enough  mayhap  for  some  50  or  100  persons  nlth 
their  beasts,  but  not  for  more.  And  all  across  the 
Desert  you  will  find  water  in  like  manner,  that  is  to  say, 
in  some  28  places  altogether  you  will  find  good  watefi 
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but  in  no  great  quantity  ;  and  in  four  places  also  you  find 
brackish  water. ^ 

Beasts  there  are  none ;  for  there  is  nought  for  them 
to  eat.  But  there  is  a  marvellous  thing  related  of  this 
Desert,  which  is  that  when  travellers  are  on  the  move  by 
night,  and  one  of  them  chances  to  lag  behind  or  to  fall 
asleep  or  the  like,  when  he  tries  to  gain  his  company 
again  he  v/ill  hear  spirits  talking,  and  will  suppose  them 
to  be  his  comrades.  Sometimes  the  spirits  will  call  him 
by  name  ;  and  thus  shall  a  traveller  ofttimes  be  led 
astray  so  that  he  never  finds  his  party.  And  in  this  way 
many  have  perished.  [Sometimes  the  stray  travellers 
will  hear  as  it  were  the  tramp  and  hum  of  a  great 
cavalcade  of  people  away  from  the  real  line  of  road,  and 
taking  this  to  be  their  own  company  they  will  follow  the 
sound ;  and  when  day  breaks  they  find  that  a  cheat  has 
been  put  on  them  and  that  they  are  in  an  ill  plight.^] 
Even  in  the  day-time  one  hears  those  spirits  talking. 
And  sometimes  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  a  variety  of 
musical  instruments,  and  still  more  commonly  the  sound 
of  drums.  [Hence  in  making  this  journey  'tis  customary 
for  travellers  to  keep  close  together.  All  the  animals 
too  have  bells  at  their  necks,  so  that  they  cannot  easily 
get  astray.  And  at  sleeping-time  a  signal  is  put  up  to 
show  the  direction  of  the  next  march.] 

So  thus  it  is  that  the  Desert  is  crossed.' 


Note  I. — Lop  appears  lo  Ik*  ihe  A\j/o/Oy  i.e.  Nazapay  of  Iliiien  Tsang,  called  also 
the  country  of  Z^i//(t7«,  in  the  Desert.  {Mi'm.  II.  p.  247.)  Xavapa  looks  like  Sanskrit. 
If  so,  this  carries  ancient  Indian  influence  to  the  verge  v,[  ihe  great  Gobi.  [See  jw/ra, 
p.  190.]  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  maj>s  the  statement  of  a  thirty  days'  journey 
across  the  Desert  from  Lop  to  Shachau.  Kilter's  extracts,  indeed,  regarding  this  Desert, 
show  that  the  constant  occurrence  of  sandhills  and  deep  drifts  (our  traveller's  "hills 
and  valleys  of  sand  ")  makes  the  passage  extremely  difHcult  for  carts  and  cattle.  (III. 
375.)  But  I  suspect  that  there  is  some  material  error  in  the  longitude  of  Lake  Lop 
as  rcprcsente<l  in  our  maps,  and  that  it  should  l^e  placed  something  like  three  degrees 
more  to  the  westward  than  we  find  it  {f.g.)  in  Kiepert's  Map  of  Asia.  By  that  map 
Khotan  is  not  far  short  uf  600  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  I^ke  Lop.     By 
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Johnson's  Itinerary  (including  his  own  journey  to  Kiria)  it  is  only  338  miks  itom 
Ilchi  to  Ix>b.  Mr.  Shaw,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  us  a  little  more,  bat  it  is  ooljefoi 
then  380.  Polo  unfortunately  omits  his  usual  estimate  for  the  extent  of  the  "  Provincs 
of  Charchan,"  so  he  affords  us  no  complete  datum.  But  his  distance  betweea 
Charchan  and  Ix)b  agrees  fairly,  as  we  have  seen,  with  that  both  of  Johnson  and  of 
Shaw,  and  the  elbow  on  the  road  from  Kiria  to  Charchan  {supra^  p.  192}  necessitais 
our  still  further  abridging  the  longitude  between  Khotan  and  Lop.  (See  Shirs 
remarks  in  Proc,  R,  G,  S.  XVI.  243.) 

[*'  This  desert  was  known  in  China  of  old  by  the  name  of  Lrw-ska^  Le,  "(2uick- 
sand,"  or  literally,  "Flowing  sands."  {Palladius^Jour.  A^.  China  B,  R.  As.  Sk. 
N.S.  X.  1875,  p.  4.) 

A  most  interesting  problem  is  connected  with  the  situation  of  Loh-nor  which  led 
to  some  controversy  between  Baron  von  Richthofen  and  Prjevalsky.  The  latter 
placed  the  lake  one  degree  more  to  the  south  than  the  Chinese  did,  and  found  Hal 
its  water  was  sweet.  Richthofen  agreed  with  the  Chinese  Topographers  and  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Yule  :  "  I  send  you  two  tracings  ;  one  of  them  is  a  true  copf 
of  the  Chinese  map,  the  other  is  made  from  a  sketch  which  I  constructed  to-day,  and 
on  which  I  tried  to  put  down  the  Chinese  Topography  together  with  that  of  Pijevilsky. 
It  appears  evident — (i)  That  Prjevalsky  travelled  by  the  ancient  road  to  a  point soi^ 
of  the  true  I^p-noor ;  (2)  that  long  before  he  reached  this  point  he  found  the  rim 
courses  quite  different  from  what  they  had  been  formerly  ;  and  (3)  that  following  ok 
of  the  new  rivers  which  flows  due  south  by  a  new  road,  he  reached  the  two  sweet- 
water  lakes,  one  of  which  answers  to  the  ancient  Khas-omo.  I  use  the  word  'new' 
merely  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  state  of  things  in  Kien-long^s  time,  when  the 
m:ip  was  made.  It  appears  that  the  Chinese  map  shows  the  Khas  Lake  too  far  north 
to  cover  the  Kara-Koshun.  The  bifurcation  of  the  roads  south  of  the  lake  norif 
resembles  that  which  is  marked  by  Prjevalsky."  (Preface  of  E.  D.  Morgan's  tzansL 
of  /'rom  Kulja  across  the  Tian  Shan  to  Lob-nor^  by  Colonel  N.  Prjevalsky,  LoDdoo, 
iS79»  P*  iv.)  In  this  same  volume  Baron  von  Richthofen's  remarks  are  gives 
(PP-  '35-'59»  with  a  map,  p.  144),  showing  comparison  between  Chinese  and  P^j^ 
valsky*s  Geography  from  tracings  by  Baron  von  Richthofen  and  (pp.  160-165)  t 
translation  of  Prjevalsky*s  replies  to  the  Baron's  criticisms. 

Now  the  Swedish  traveller.  Dr.  Sven  lledin,  claims  to  have  settled  this  knotty 
point.    Going  from  Korla,  south-west  of  Kara-shahr,  by  a  road  at  the  foot  of  the  Kunvh- 
tagh  and  between  these  mountains  and  the  Koncheh  Daria,  he  discovered  the  ruins 
of  two  fortresses,  and  a  series  of  milestones  (potaTs).     These  tall  pyramids  of  clay  ani 
wood,  indicating  distances  in  lis^  show  the  existence  at  an  ancient  period  of  a  rood 
with  a  large  traffic  between  Korla  and  an  unknown  place  to  the  south-east,  probaUj 
on    the    shores    of    the    Chinese    Lob-nor.     Prjevalsky,  who   passed  between  the 
Lower  Tarim  and  the  Koncheh  Daria,  could  not  see  a  lake  or  the  remains  of  a  lake 
to  the  east  of  this  river.     The  Koncheh  Daria  expands  into  a  marshy  basin,  the  Malta 
Kul,  from  which  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  Kuntiekkich  Tarim  (East  River) 
and  the  lick  (river)  to  the  E.S.  K.     Dr.  Sven  Iledin,  after  following  the  course  of  the 
lick  for  three  days  (4th  April,  1896)  found  a  large  sheet  of  water  in  the  valley  at  the 
very  place  marked  by  the  Chinese  Topographers  and  Richthofen  for  the  Lob-nor. 
This  mass  of  water  is  divided  up  by  the  natives  into  AvuUu  Kul,  Kara  Kul,  Ta)*ck 
Kul,  and  Arka  Kul,  which  are  actually  almost  filled  up  with  reeds.     Dr.  Sven  Hedin 
afterwards  visited  the  Lob-nor  of  Prjevalsky,  and  reached  its  western  extremity,  the 
Kara-buran  (black  storm)  on  the  17th  April.     In  1885,  Prjevalsky  had  found  the  Lob- 
nor  an  immense  lake  ;  four  years  later  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans  saw  it  greatly  reduced 
in  size,  and  Dr.  Sven  Iledin  discovered  but  pools  of  water.     In  the  meantime,  since 
1885,  the  northern  (Chinese)  Lob-nor  has  j;radually  filled  up,  so  the  lake  is  somewhat 
vagrant.    Dr.  Sven  Iledin  says  that  from  his  ol>servations  he  can  assert  that  Prjevalsky's 
ake  is  of  recent  formation. 

So  Marco  Polo*s  Lob-nor  should  f)e  the  northern  or  Chinese  lake. 

Another  proof  of  this  given  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  is  that  the  Chinese  give  the  name  of 
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Lob  to  the  region  between  Arghan  and  Tikkcnlik,  unknown  in  the  country  of  the 
southern  lake.     The  existence  of  two  lakes  shows  what  a  quantity  of  water  from  the 
'     Thimn  Shan,  the  Eastern  Pamir,  and  Northern  Tibet  flows  into  the  basin  of  the  Tarim. 
^     The  Russian  Lieutenant  K.   P.  Kozlov  has  tried  since  to  prove  that  the   Chinese 
'     Lob-nor  is  the  Kara-Koshun  (Black  district),  which  is  a  second  lake  formed  by  the 
'      Tarim,  which  discharges  into  and  issues  from  the  lake  Kara-buran.     Kozlov's  argu- 
ments are  published  in  the  Isvtstia  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  and  in  a 
separate  pamphlet    The  Geog,  Jour.  (June,  1S98,  pp.  652-658)  contains  The  Lob-nor 
Cantrcversy^  a  full  statement  of  the  case,  summarising  Kozlov's  pamphlet.     Among 
the  documents  relating    to    the  controversy,    Kozlov   "quotes   passages  from   the 
Chinese  work  Si-yui-shui-dao-tsi^   published   in    1823,  relative   to  the  region,  and 
gives  a  reduced  copy  of  the  Chinese  Map  published  by  Dr.  Georg  Wegener  in  1863, 
upon  which  map  Richthofen  and  Sven  Hcdin  based  their  arguments."     Kozlov 's 
final  conclusions  {Geog,  Jour,  I.e.  pp.  657-658)  are  the  following  :   "The  Koncheh- 
daria,  since  very  remote  times  till  the  present  day,  has  moved  a  long  way.     The  spot 
Gherelgan  may  be  taken  as  a  spot  of  relative  permanence  of  its  bed,  while  the  basis 
of  its  delta  is  a  line  traced  from  the  farthest  northern  border  of  the  area  of  salt  cl.iys 
•     soiTOunding  the  Lob-nor  to  the  Tarim.     At  a  later  period  the  Koncheh-daria  mostly 
influenced  the  lower  Tarim,  and  each  time  a  change  occurred  in  the  latter's  discharge, 
the  Koncheh  took  a  more  westward  course,  to  the  detriment  of  its  old  eastern  branch 
(Ilek).     Always  following  the  gradually  receding  humidity,  the  vegetable  life  changed 
too,  while  moving  sands  were  taking  its  place,  conquering  more  and  more  ground  for 
the  desert,  and  marking  their  conquest  by  remains  of  oUl  shore-lines.  .  .  . 

**  The  facts  noticed  by  Sven  Hedin  have  thus  another  meaning— the  desert  to  the 
east  of  the  lakes,  which  he  discovered,  was  formed,  not  by  Lob-nor,  which  is  situated 
I*  southwards,  but  by  the  Koncheh-daria,  in  its  unremitted  deflection  to  the  west. 
The  old  bed  Ilek,  lake-shaped  in  places,  and  having  a  belt  of  salt  lagoons  and 
swamps  along  its  eastern  shores,  represents  remains  of  waters  belonging,  not  to 
Lob-nor,  but  to  the  shifting  river  which  has  abandoned  this  old  bed. 

**  These  facts  and  explanations  refute  the  second  point  of  the  arguments  which  were 
iMTOUght  forward  by  Sven  Hedin  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis,  asserting  the  existence  of 
some  other  Lob-nor. 

**  I  accept  the  third  point  of  his  objections,  namely,  that  the  grandfathers  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  Lob-nor  lived  by  a  lake  whose  position  was  more  to  the 
north  of  Lob-nor  ;  that  was  mentioned  already  by  Pievtsov,  and  the  lake  was  Uchu- 
Knl. 

**  Why  Marco  Polo  never  mentioned  the  Lob-nor,  I  leave  to  mure  competent 
persons  to  decide. 

**The  only  inference  which  I  can  make  from  the  preceding  account  is  that  tlie 
Kara-Koshun-Kul  is  not  only  the  Lob-nor  of  my  lamented  teacher,  N.  M.  Prjevalsky, 
but  also  the  ancient^  the  historical^  and  the  true  Lob-nor  of  the  Chinese  j;e«-)L;raphers. 
So  it  was  during  the  last  thousand  years,  and  so  will  it  remain,  if  '  the  river  of  time* 
in  its  running  has  not  effaced  it  from  the  face  of  the  Earth." 

To  Kozlov's  query :  "Why  Marco  Polo  never  mentioned  the  Lob-nor,  I  leave  to 
more  competent  persons  to  decide,"  I  have  little  hcMtalion  in  replying  that  he  did  not 
mention  the  Lob-nor  because  he  did  not  see  it.  From  Charchan,  he  followed,  I 
believe,  neither  Prjevalsky's  nor  Pievtsov's  route,  but  the  old  route  from  Khotan  to 
Si-ngan  fu,  in  the  old  bed  of  the  C  harchan  duria,  above  and  alnuxt  parallel  to  the 
new  bed,  to  the  Tarim, — then  between  Sven  Ileilin's  ;ind  PrjevaKky's  lakes,  and 
across  the  desert  to  Shachau  to  join  the  ancient  Chinese  road  of  the  Han  Dynasty, 
p'.rtly  explored  by  M.  Bonin  from  Shachau. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  discovery  of  Prjevalsky's  Lob-nor,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  old  Chinese  Lob-nor  ;  in  fact,  there  may  have  been  several  lakes 
co-existent ;  prol>ably  there  was  one  to  the  east  of  the  mass  of  water  descril>ed  by  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin,  near  the  old  route  from  Korla  to  Sh.ichau ;  there  is  no  fixity  in  these 
waterspreads  and  the  soil  of  this  part  of  Asia,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  some 
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discrepancies  will  naturally  arise  between  the  observations  of  different  traTcUcK 
But  as  I  think  that  Marco  Polo  did  not  see  one  of  the  Lob-nor,  bat  travelkd 
between  them,  there  is  no  necessity  to  enlarge  on  this  question,  fully  treated  d  in 
this  note. 

See  besides  the  works  mentioned  above  :  Nord — Tt&e/  und  Lob-nur  Gthiit.  .  . . 
herausg.  von  Dr.  G.  Wegener.  Berlin,  1893.  (Sep.  abd.  Zeif.  Ges.  f.  £rdk.)—Dii 
Geog,  wiss,  Ergebnisse  meiner  Reisen  in  Zmttraltuun^  1 894- 1897,  von  I>r.  Sven  He<fiBi 
Ootha,  J.  Perthes,  1900. 

Itoiivalot  and  J'rincc  Henri  d*Orl^ns  (De  Paris  au  TonktHy  a  trovers  U  Tiki 
imonntiy  Paris,  1 892)  followed  this  Itinerary :  Semipalatinsk,  Kuija,  Korla.  Lcib-oor, 
Charkalyk,  Allyn  T:ijjh,  almost  a  straight  line  to  Tengri  Nor,  then  to  Batang.  Ti 
Tbien  lu,  Ning-yuan,  Yun-nan-fu,  Mung-lsu,  and  Tung-King. 

]iunv;ilot  (28lh  Octul)er,  1889)  describes  Lob  in  this  manner  :  *'  The  ^ilbge  ot  Lob 
is  situated  at  some  distance  from  [the  Charchan  daria] ;  its  inhabitants  come  10  see o: 
ihey  nrc  miserable,  hungry,  itiques  ;  they  offer  us  for  sale  smoked  fish,  duck  takea  vid: 
Icuet.  Some  small  presents  soon  make  friends  of  them.  They  apprize  us  that  Dev» 
lias  spread  that  ricvisrjv,  the  Russian  traveller,  will  soon  arrive"  (/.r.  p.  75).  Fran 
Charkalyk,  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans  and  Father  Dedeken  ^nsited  I«ob-nor  (/.<".  p.?; 
et  J<v.),  but  it  was  almost  dry  ;  the  water  had  receded  since  Prjcvalsky's  \-isit,  thirtea 
years  lH.*forc.  The  Prince  says  the  Lob-nor  he  saw  was  not  Prjex'alsky^s,  nor  wss 
the  l:iticr*s  hike  the  mass  of  water  on  Chinese  maps ;  an  old  sorceress  gave  con&rmi- 
tion  of  the  fact  tu  the  travellers.  According  to  a  tradition  known  from  onegeneratioo 
to  another,  there  was  at  this  place  a  large  inland  sea  without  reeds,  and  the  elders  had 
seen  in  their  youth  large  ponds ;  they  say  that  the  earth  impregnated  with  saltpetre 
absorbs  the  water.  The  Prince  says,  according  to  tradition.  Lob  is  a  local  name 
meaning  **  wild  animals,"  and  it  was  given  to  the  country  at  the  time  it  was  crossed  by 
Kalniuk  caravans  ;  they  added  to  the  name  Lob  the  Mongol  word  A^r  (Great  Lake!. 
The  travellers  (p.  109)  note  that  in  fact  the  name  Lob-nor  does  not  apply  to  a  Lake, 
but  to  the  whole  marshy  part  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Tarim,  from  the  village  (rf 
L*»b  to  end  of  the  river. 

The  Picvtst)v  exix;<lition  **  visited  the  Lob-nor  (2650  feet)  and  the  Tarim,  whose 
pri>per  name  is  Yarkend- daria  {tarim  means  *  a  tilled  field '  in  Kashgarian).  The  bke 
is  rapidly  drying  up,  and  a  very  old  man,  no  years  old,  whom  Pievtsov  spoke  to  (his 
son,  52  years  old,  was  the  only  one  who  could  understand  the  old  man),  said  that  he 
would  not  have  recognized  the  land  if  he  had  been  absent  all  this  time.  Ninety  years  ago 
there  was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  rushes  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  lake,  and  the 
Varkend-(laria  entered  ii  2\  miles  to  the  west  of  its  present  mouth,  where  now  stands 
the  village  of  Alxlal.  The  lake  was  then  much  deeper,  and  several  villages,  no* 
abandoned,  sto<xl  on  its  shores.  There  was  also  much  more  fish,  and  otters,  which 
used  to  live  there,  but  have  long  since  disappeared.  As  to  the  Yarkcnd-daria, 
tradition  says  that  two  hundred  years  ago  it  used  to  enter  another  smaller  lake, 
Uchukul,  which  was  connected  by  a  channel  with  the  Lob-nor.  This  old  beii,  n.imed 
Shirga-chapkan,  can  still  l>e  tracetl  by  the  trees  which  grew  along  it.  The  greater 
previous  extension  of  the  Lob-nor  is  also  confirmed  by  the  freshwater  nioIln«cs 
(Limnaea  nricularia^  var.  vaitricosa^  L.  sfai^fhi/is,  L,  peregra^  and  Planarhis 
sibiricus),  which  are  found  at  a  distance  from  its  present  banks.  Another  lake, 
400  miles  in  circumference,  Kara-lniyon  {black  is/hmus)^  lies,  as  is  known,  27  mile» 
to  the  south-west  of  Lob-nor.  To  the  east  of  the  lake,  a  salt  desert  stretches  for  a 
seven  days'  march,  and  further  on  begin  the  Kum-tagh  sands,  where  wild  camels 
live."     {G CO};,  Jour,  IX.  1897,  p.  552.) 

Grenard  (III.  pp.  194-195)  discusses  the  Lob-nor  question  and  the  formation  of  four 
new  lakes  by  the  Koncheh-daria  called  by  the  natives  beginning  at  the  north  ;  Kara 
Kul,  Tayek  Kul,  Sugut  Kul,  Tokum  Kul.  He  docs  not  accept  Baron  v.  Richthofen's 
theory,  and  believes  that  the  old  Lob  is  the  lake  seen  by  Prjevalsky. 

I  le  says  (p.  149) :  "Lop  must  Ikj  looked  f<»r  tm  the  actual  road  from  Charchan  to  Char- 
kalyk.   Ouash  Shahri,  five  days  from  Charchan,  and  where  small  ruins  are  to  be  found. 
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Is  well  to  the  position  of  Lop  according  to  Marco  Polo,  a  few  degrees  of 
near.  But  the  stream  which  passes  at  this  spot  could  never  be  important 
for  the  wants  of  a  considerable  centre  of  habitation  and  the  ruins  of  Quash 
iri  are  more  of  a  hamlet  than  of  a  town.  Moreover,  Lop  was  certainly  the 
point  of  the  roads  of  Kashgar,  Urumtsi,  Shachau,  L'Hasa,  and  Khotan,  and 
to  this  fact  that  this  town,  situated  in  a  very  poor  country,  owed  its  relative 
ice.  Now,  it  is  impossible  that  these  roads  crossed  at  Ouash  ShahrL  I  believe 
mZ  Lop  was  built  on  the  site  of  Charkalyk  itself.  The  Venetian  traveller  gives  five 
ya^  journey  between  Charchan  and  Lop,  whilst  Charkalyk  is  really  seven  days  from 
■■i^chan ;  but  the  objection  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  me  :  Marco  Polo  may  well 
kVie  made  a  mistake  of  two  days."     (IIL  pp.  149-150.) 

The  Chinese  Governor  of  Urumtsi  found  some  years  ago  to  the  north-west  of  the 
oil>-iK>r,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tarim,  and  within  five  days  of  Charkalyk,  a  town  bearing 
le  same  name,  though  not  on  the  same  site  as  the  Lop  of  Marco  Polo. — II.  C] 

KoTB  2. — '*The  waste  and  desert  places  of  the  Earth  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
ilf  rfin  which  sin  has  visibly  impressed  on  the  outward  creation ;  its  signs  and 
Mlbols  there.  .  .  .  Out  of  a  true  feeling  of  this,  men  have  ever  conceived  of  the 
PfDdemess  as  the  haunt  of  evil  spirits.  In  the  old  Persian  religion  Ahriman  and  his 
^Hl  Spirits  inhabit  the  steppes  and  wastes  of  Turan,  to  the  north  of  the  happy  Iran, 
^Mch  stands  under  the  dominion  of  Ormuzd  ;  exactly  as  with  the  Eg}'ptians,  the  evil 
JiyphoD  is  the  Lord  of  the  Libyan  sand- wastes,  and  Osiris  of  the  fertile  Egj-pt." 
Idrtkif.  Tretuhf  Studies  in  the  Gospels y  p.  7.)  Terror,  and  the  seeming  absence 
tf  a  beneficent  Providence,  are  suggestions  of  the  Desert  which  must  have  led  men  to 
fenodate  it  with  evil  spirits,  rather  than  the  figure  with  which  this  passage  begins  ;  no 
ipontsneons  conception  surely,  however  appropriate  as  a  moral  image. 

••According  to  the  belief  of  the  nations  of  Central  Asia,"  says  I.  J.  Schmidt,  "  the 
■Ith  and  its  interior,  as  well  as  the  encompassing  atmosphere,  are  filled  with  Spiritual 
Brings,  which  exercise  an  influence,  partly  beneficent,  partly  malignant,  on  the  whole 

tf  organic  and  inorganic  nature Especially  are  Deserts  and  other  wild   or 

■inhabited  tracts,  or  regions  in  which  the  influences  of  nature  are  displayed  on  a 
llpntic  and  terrible  scale,  regarded  as  the  chief  abode  or  rendezvous  of  evil  Spirits. 
,  •  .  And  hence  the  steppes  of  Turan,  and  in  particular  the  great  sandy  Desert  of 
CScibi  have  been  looked  on  as  the  dwelling-place  of  malignant  beings,  from  days  of 
Imxt  antiquity." 

The  Chinese  historian  Ma  Twan-lin  informs  us  that  there  were  two  roads  from  China 
iato  the  Uighur  country  (towards  Karashahr).  The  longest  but  easiest  road  was  by 
Kjunnl.  The  other  was  much  shorter,  and  apparently  corresponded,  as  far  as  Ix)p, 
to  that  described  in  this  chapter.  '*  By  this  you  have  to  cross  a  plain  of  sand, 
extending  for  more  than  100  leagues.  You  sec  nothing  in  any  direction  but  the  sky 
lad  the  sands,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a  road  ;  and  travellers  find  nothing  to 
pride  them  but  the  bones  of  men  and  beasts  and  the  droppings  of  camels.  During 
lie  passage  of  this  wilderness  you  hear  sounds,  sometimes  of  singing,  sometimes  of 
vailing ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  travellers  going  aside  to  sec  what  those 
lounds  might  be  have  strayed  from  their  course  and  been  entirely  lost ;  for  they  were 
roices  of  spirits  and  goblins.  'Tis  for  these  reasons  that  travellers  and  merchants 
ifbtii  prefer  the  much  longer  route  by  Kamul."     ( /  'isdelou,  p.  139.) 

•*Inthc  Desert"  (this  same  desert),  says  Fa-hian,  "there  are  a  great  many  evil 
lemons;  there  arc  also  sirocco  winds,  which  kill  all  who  encounter  them.  There 
lie  DO  birds  or  beasts  to  be  seen ;  but  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  route  is  marked 
Nit  by  the  bleached  bones  of  men  who  have  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross.'* 

["  The  Lcw-sha  was  the  subject  of  various  most  exaggerated  stories.  We  find 
Bore  trustworthy  accounts  of  it  in  the  Chozu  sbu ;  thus  it  is  mentioned  in  that  histor}-, 
bat  there  sometimes  arises  in  this  desert  a  *  burning  wind,'  pernicious  to  men  and 
aUCle ;  in  such  cases  the  old  camels  of  the  caravan,  having  a  presentiment  of  its 
ipproach,  flock  shrieking  to  one  place,  lie  down  on  the  ground  and  hide  their  heads 
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in  the  suid.  On  this  signal,  the  travellers  also  lie  down,  close  nose  and  iDOQ!l),fli 
remain  in  this  position  until  the  harricane  abates.  Unless  these  precautions  tit  tte 
men  and  beasts  inevitably  perish."    {Palladiais^  I.e.  p.  4.) 

A  friend  writes  to  me  that  he  thinks  that  the  occoants  of  strange  noises  in  ibt 
desert  would  find  a  remarkable  corroboration  in  the  narratives  of  travdlen  tbra^ 
the  central  desert  of  Australia.  They  conjecture  that  they  are  caused  by  the  sodifci 
falling  of  cliffs  of  sand  as  the  temperature  changes  at  night  time. — H.  C] 

Iliuen  Ts>ang,  in  his  passage  of  the  Desert,  both  outward  and  homemfd,  ipoli 
of  visual  illusions ;  such  as  visions  of  troops  marching  and  halting  with  gleaming ■■ 
and  waving  banners,  constantly  shifting,  vanishing,  and  reappearing,  "imagecyo^ 
by  demons."  A  voice  behind  him  calk,  "  Fear  not !  fear  not  ! "  Troubled  byte 
fantasies  on  one  occasion,  he  prays  to  Kwan-yin  (a  Buddhist  divinity) ;  still  be  oorii 
not  entirely  get  rid  of  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  pronounced  a  few  wocds  fam  Al 
Prajna  (a  holy  book),  they  vanished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

These  Goblins  arc  not  peculiar  to  the  Gobi,  though  that  appears  to  be  their  Mrt 
favoured  haunt  The  awe  of  the  vast  and  solitary  Desert  raises  them  in  all  sai* 
localities.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  phantoms  that  appear  and  vanish  in  the  deserts  rf 
Africa;  Aethicus,  the  early  Christian  cosmographer,  speaks,  though  incredokM^tf i 
the  stories  that  were  told  of  the  voices  of  singers  and  revellers  in  the  desert;  MaM 
tells  of  the  Ghilsy  which  in  the  deserts  appear  to  travellers  by  night  and  in  londtf 
hours  ;  the  traveller,  taking  them  for  comrades,  follows  and  is  led  astray.  But  di 
wise  revile  them  and  the  Ghiils  vanish.  Thus  also  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and  !■ 
companions,  in  a  desert  near  the  Indus  by  moonlight,  see  an  Efnpusa  or  Ghdl  taki^{ 
many  forms.  They  revile  it,  and  it  goes  off  uttering  shrill  cries.  Mas^iidi  also  speib 
of  the  mysterious  voices  heard  by  lone  wayfarers  in  the  Desert,  and  he  gives  a  xtaaA 
explanation  of  them.  Ibn  Batuta  relates  a  like  legend  of  the  Western  Sahara:  **I 
the  messenger  be  solitary,  the  demons  sport  with  him  and  fascinate  him,  so  that  be 
strays  from  his  course  and  perishes."  The  A%han  and  Persian  wildernesses  also  \ax. 
their  Gh&l-i-Bedban  or  Goblin  of  the  Waste,  a  gigantic  and  fearful  spectre  wbick 
devours  travellers ;  and  even  the  Gael  of  the  West  Highlands  have  the  Direack  Gkli^ 
Eitidky  the  Desert  Creature  of  Glen  Eiti,  which,  one-handed,  one-eyed,  one-legged 
seems  exactly  to  answer  to  the  Arabian  Nesnis  or  Empusa,  Nicol6  Conti  io  ^ 
Chaldaean  desert  is  aroused  at  midnight  by  a  great  noise,  and  sees  a  vast  maliit»k 
pass  by.  The  merchants  tell  him  that  these  are  demons  who  are  in  the  habi:  A 
traversing  the  deserts.  {Schmidts  San,  Seizen,  p.  352;  V.  el  V.  del/,  J".  23,2s, 
289;  Pliny,  VII.  2;  Philostratus,  Bk.  II.  ch.  iv.  ;  Prairies  d'Or,  III.  315.3:*; 
Bcales  Fahian  ;  CampbelVs  Popular  Tales  of  the  W,  Highlands^  IV.  326;  /.  A  IV. 
382 ;  Elphinstone,  1.  291 ;  Chodzko^s  Pop,  Poetry  of  Persia,  P*  4$  ;  Conti,  p.  4; 
Forsyth,/.  R.  G.  S.  XLVII.  1877,  p.  4.) 

The  sound  of  musical  instruments,  chiefly  of  drums,  is  a  phenomenon  of  anotkr 
class,  and  is  really  produced  in  certain  situations  among  sandhills  when  the  s^n^  isdii* 
turbed.  [See  supra.]  A  ver}'  striking  account  of  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  regaidedss 
suiJernatural  is  given  by  Friar  Odoric,  whose  experience  I  fancy  I  have  traced  to  the  JBf 
Puwiin  or  "  Flowing  Sand  "  north  of  Kabul.  Besides  this  celebrated  example,  wluck 
has  been  described  also  by  the  Emperor  Baber,  I  have  noted  that  equally  well-kno«a 
one  of  ihe/idal  Nakus,  or  "  Hill  of  the  Bell,"  in  the  Sinai  Desert ;  Wadi  liaauMk. 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  Desert ;  iht/ibal-ul-  Thabdl,  or  "  Hill  of  the  Drums,"  betveei 
Medina  and  Mecca  ;  one  on  the  Inland  of  Eigg,  in  the  Hebrides,  discovered  by  Hugh 
Miller ;  one  among  the  Medanos  or  Sandhills  of  Arequipa,  described  to  me  by  Mr.C 
Markham  ;  the  Bramador  or  rumbling  mountain  of  Tarapaca ;  one  in  hills  between  the 
Ulba  and  the  Irtish,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Altai,  called  the  Almanac  Hills,  becaa* 
the  sounds  are  supposed  to  prognosticate  weather-changes ;  and  a  remarkable  ezanipfe 
near  Kolberg  on  the  shore  of  Pomerania.  A  Chinese  narrative  of  the  loth  centurf 
mentions  the  phenomenon  as  known  near  Kwachau,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Lop 
Desert,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Singing  Sands"  ;  and  Sir  F.  Goldsmxd  has  receol^ 
made  us  acquainted  with  a  second  Reg  Ruwdn,  on  a  hill  near  the  Perso- A%han  frontier, 
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p,  Mttle  to  the  north  of  Sfst^n.  The  place  is  frequented  in  pilgrimage.  (See  Cathay^ 
'P^  ccxliv.  156,  398 ;  Ritter^  II.  204 ;  Aus  der  Nafur,  Leipzig,  No.  47  [of  1868], 
;  Rimusat,  H.  de  Khotan,  p.  74 ;  Proc,  R,  G.  S.  XVII.  91.) 


JhfOTB  3. — [We  learn  from  Joseph  Martin,  quoted  by  Grcnard,  p.  170  (who  met  this 
[imate  French  traveller  at  Khotan,  on  his  way  from  Peking  to  Marghelan,  where 
died),  that  from  Shachau  to  Abdal,  on  the  Lob-nor,  there  are  twelve  days  of  desert, 
■lldy  only  daring  the  first  two  days,  stony  afterwards.  Occasionally  a  little  grass  is 
jtbe  found  for  the  camels ;  water  is  to  be  found  everywhere.  M.  Bonin  went  from 
Vtodiau  to  the  north-west  towards  the  Kara-nor,  then  to  the  west,  but  lack  of  water 
.pMipellcd  him  to  go  back  to  Shachau.  Along  this  road,  every  five  /yj,  are  to  be 
^IBld  towers  built  with  clay,  and  about  30  feet  high,  abandoned  by  the  Chinese,  who 
^  not  seem  to  have  kept  a  remembrance  of  them  in  the  country  ;  this  route  seems  to 
*^j|  m  continuation  of  the  Kan  Suh  Imperial  highway.  A  wall  now  destroyed  connected 
towers  together.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  writes  M.  Bonin,  "that  all  these  remains 
those  of  the  great  route,  vainly  sought  after  till  now,  which,  under  the  Han 
ty,  ran  to  China  through  Bactria,  Pamir,  Eastern  Turkestan,  the  Desert  of  Gobi, 
Kiui  Suh :  it  is  in  part  the  route  followed  by  Marco  Polo,  when  he  went  from 
to  Shachau,  by  the  city  of  Lob."  The  route  of  the  Han  has  been  also 
for,  more  to  the  south,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Astyn  Tagh,  followed  by  Mr.  Littledale  in  1893,  who  travelled  one  month  from 
(Ix>b-nor)  to  Shachau  ;  M.  Bonin,  who  explored  also  this  route,  and  was 
ity-lhree  days  from  Shachau  to  Lob-nor,  says  it  could  not  be  a  commercial  road. 
Sven  Hedin  saw  four  or  five  towers  eastward  of  the  junction  of  the  Tarim  and  the 
leh-daria  ;  it  may  possibly  have  l>een  another  pjart  of  the  road  seen  by  M.  Bonin. 
|ice  La  Geographic,  \%\\\  March,  1901,  p.  173.)— H.  C] 


CHAPTER  XL. 
Concerning  the   Great   Province  of  Tangut. 

After  you  have  travelled  thirty  days  through  the 
Desert,  as  I  have  described,  you  come  to  a  city  called 
Sachiu,  lying  between  north-east  and  east ;  it  belongs 
X>  the  Great  Kaan,  and  is  in  a  province  called  Tangut.^ 
rhe  people  are  for  the  most  part  Idolaters,  but  there  are 
dso  some  Nestorian  Christians  and  some  Saracens. 
rhe  Idolaters  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  are  no 
;raders,  but  live  by  their  agriculture.^  They  have  a 
rreat  many  abbeys  and  minsters  full  of  idols  of  sundry 
ashions,  to  which  they  pay  great  honour  and  reverence, 
irorshipping  them  and  sacrificing  to  them  with  much  ado. 
For  example,  such  as  have  children  will  feed  up  a  sheep 
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ill  honour  of  the  idol,  and  at  the   New  Year,  or  oatkl . 
day  of  the  Idols  Feast,  they  will  take  their  children  ail 
the  sheep  along  with  them  into  the  presence  of  the  idoll , 
with  great  ceremony.     Then  they  will   have  the  shcejl' 
slaughtered  and  cooked,  and  again  present  it  before  tliel . 
idol  with  like  reverence,  and  leave  it  there  before  hia^l 
whilst  they  are  jeciting  the  offices  of  their  worship  aail 
their  prayers  for  the   idols  blessing   on   their  children 
And,  if  you  will  believe  them,  the  idol  feeds  on  the  meat 
that  is  set  before  it !     After  these  ceremonies  they  take 
up  the  flesh  and  carry  it  home,  and  call  tog-ether  all  dwr 
kindred  to  eat  it  with  them  in  great  festivity  [the  idd- 
priests  receiving  for  their  portion  the  head,  feet,  entraiK 
and  skin,  with  some  part  of  the  meat].      After  they  haw 
eaten,  they  collect  the  bones  that  are  left  and  store  them 
carefully  in  a  hutch.* 

And  you  must  know  that  all  the  Idolaters  in  the 
world  burn  their  dead.  And  when  they  are  going  to 
carry  a  body  to  the  burning,  the  kinsfolk  build  a  wooden 
house  on  the  way  to  the  spot,  and  drape  it  with  cloths  rf 
silk  and  gold.  When  the  body  is  going  past  this  buildii^ 
they  call  a  halt  and  set  before  it  wine  and  meat  and  other 
eatables ;  and  this  they  do  with  the  assurance  that  the 
defunct  will  be  received  with  the  like  attentions  in  the 
other  world.  All  the  minstrelsy  in  the  town  goes  playing 
before  the  body ;  and  when  it  reaches  the  burninor-placc 
the  kinsfolk  are  prepared  with  figures  cut  out  of  parch- 
ment and  paper  in  the  shape  of  men  and  horses  and 
camels,  and  also  with  round  pieces  of  paper  like  gold 
coins,  and  all  these  they  burn  along  with  the  corpse. 
For  they  say  that  in  the  other  world  the  defunct  will  be 
provided  with  slaves  and  cattle  and  money,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  pieces  of  paper  that 
has  been  burnt  along  with  him.* 

But  they  never  burn  their  dead  until  they  have  [sent 
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.-r  the  astrologers,  and  told  them  the  year,  the  day,  and 
'^  hour  of  the  deceased  persons  birth,  and  when  the 


ologers   have   ascertained  under   what  constellation, 

,  and  sign  he  was  born,  they  declare  the  day  on 

^  ^hich,  by  the  rules  of  their  art,  he  ought  to  be  burnt]. 

f^^nd  till  that  day  arrive  they  keep  the  body,  so  that  'tis 

'-  Sometimes  a  matter  of  six  months,  more  or  less,  before  it 

■^omes  to  be  burnt.^ 

^^'       Now   the  way  they  keep  the  body  in  the  house  is 
-^^iiis  :     They  make  a  coffin  first  of  a  good  span  in  thick- 
^^^'•ftcss,   very  carefully  joined  and  daintily  painted.     This 
■^•ihey  fill  up  with  camphor  and  spices,  to  keep  off  corrup- 
^^'t»^  [stopping  the  joints  with  pitch  and  lime],  and  then 
^  -ihey  cover  it  with  a  fine  cloth.     Every  day  as  long  as 
^^the  body  is  kept,  they  set  a  table  before  the  dead  covered 
*^^with  food ;  and  they  will  have  it  that  the  soul  comes  and 
eats  and  drinks :  wherefore  they  leave  the  food  there  as 
^  long   as  would  be  necessary   in  order  that  one  should 
T    partake.     Thus  they  do  daily.     And  worse  still  !     Some- 
times those  soothsayers  shall  tell  them  that  'tis  not  good 
luck  to  carry  out  the  corpse  by  the  door,  so  they  have  to 
break  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  lo  draw  it  out  that  way 
when  it  is  taken  to  the  burning.^     And  these,   I  assure 
you,    are    the    practices   of  all    the    Idolaters   of  those 
countries. 

However,  we  will  quit  this  subject,  and  I  will  tell  you 
of  another  city  which  lies  towards  the  north-west  at  the 
extremity  of  the  desert. 


Note  I. — [The  Natives  of  this  counlry  were  called  by  the  Chinese  1^ attg-hianf^y  and 
by  the  Moi^ols  T^angu  or  'J^an^^-wuj  and  with  the  y^lural  suflix  'J'atv^ut.  The  king- 
dom of  Tangut,  or  in  Chinese,  .SV  Ilia  (Western  Hia),  or  JIo  si  (West  of  the  Yellow 
River),  was  declared  independent  in  982  by  Li  Chi  Ch'ien,  who  had  the  dynastic 
title  or  Miao  Hao  of  Tai  Tsu.  *'The  ruUrs  of  Tangut/'  says  Dr.  Bushell,'*'wcrc 
sdons  of  Ihc  Toba  race,  who  reigned  over  North  China  as  the  Wei  Dynasty 
(A.D.  586-557),  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  minor  dynasties  which  succeeded. 
Clainung  descent  from  the  ancient  Chinese  Ilsia  Dynasty  of  the  second  millen- 
niain   B.C.,   ihey  adapted  the  title    of  Ta  Hsia  (* Great  lisia*),   and  the  dynasty 
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i-  j;iiifr.illy  c.iM.-l  ]»y  llic  Miiiicsc  Ilsi  Hsia,  or  Wcdlt-rii  llsia."  Tbi*  is  a  U  3  B  I  * 
'I,iii^;ui  N«>vcni;^iis  wi.li  ihi:  ilalc  r.f  ihirir  accession  u>  the  ihioae  :  Tai  T>-  w.li  I  " 
I^uiij^  (ico2.».  Chinj;  1  suiij;  (1032.  Vi  Tsiin^  (1049),  Ilui  Ts-du^  lioW.I  Caas  I  * 
l-.iii^;  (loS;.,  Jni  'iMini;  (1140),  Huan  Tsuiii;  ^1194),  ir>iarig  Tsjng  :i206..iafl|  " 
I  >i.iiK  1121.51,  llKii  Tsiing  (12231,  ^I"  Cl»u  (1227).  In  fact,  the  real  fu^ndcrrfik  I  * 
I»wj;isiy  wa^  Li  Vnari-hao,  who  con'juerct!  in  103 1,  the  cities  of  Kane hsa  acA Salda  I  * 
fi'.iii  ilic  Li-l.ur  Turks,  dcclarinij  liimsclf  indofjcndcnt  in  1032,  ar.-l  w:w  odqiedcl  ^ 
I'jj^i  a  sj«.ial  script  (if  wliich  we  spoke  when  mentioning  the  aichwayai  Kiaj*^ 
Kw.in.  Hi^  capital  was  Jlia  chau,  now  Ning  hia,  on  the  Yellow  Kiver,  Q.;^ 
inv.idol  Taiigui  three  limes,  in  1206,  1 217,  and  at  last  in  122$;  the  nrxi-JTjjfc 
I'H.k  place  die  folhming  ye;ir,  when  Kanchau,  Lianjjchau,  and  .Suhduu  ItJliCoi 
h.uitU  of  the  Mongols.  Aficr  Uie  death  of  Chinghlz  (1227),  the  I.15:  rul:r  of  Ti:^ 
l,i  I  lien,  who  surremlcred  the  same  year  to  Okkoda),  son  of  the  conuueror,  ^iskiliet 
The  d>>iiiinii)ns  of  Tanj;ut  in  the  middle  of  the  nth  century,  accordiiv  \o±t5iBu 
Chi  Shih  JVn  Mi\  quoted  hy  Dr.  Ilushell,  "were  bc»unded,  accord  i:ig*io  ihc  naftt? 
the  Sim-  Kinpire  cm  the  s^mth  and  cast,  hy  the  Liao  (Khitan}  on  the  nordm^W 
Tari.ir:,  (Taia)  on  the  north,  the  Uii;hi'ir  Turks  (Ilui-hu)  on  the  wot,  and  ±c  TibWH 
on  the  souili-west.  The  Alashan  Mountains  stretch  along  the  norihem  frxJcf, 
and  the  western  extends  to  the  Jade  Gate  (Yd  Men  Kwan)  nn  the  border  of  the  Das 
of  dcihi."  Under  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  Kan  Suh  was  the  official  name  of  one  ot 'J* 
twelve  provinces  of  the  Kmpire,  and  the  popular  name  was  Tangut. 

{\)x.  S.  W.  liushell  :  Imiriptions  in  the Jtichcn  and  Allied  S<Hpis  ^vA  ThiHiiHsa 
/>VH(j\ty  oj  Jaui^ui,     Sec  aljtjvc,  p.  29.) 

**Tlie  w(»rd  Tangutan  applied  hy  the  Chinese  and  Ly  Colonel  Prjex-alsky  to  a 
Tilx:  tun -speaking  |)eoi)le  around  tlie  Koko-nor  has  been  explained  to  inc  in  a  \"3iic^f^ 
ways  by  native  Tangut ans.  A  very  learned  hmia  from  the  G>crdkrj"'  nionastciv,  scfSt- 
cast  uf  the  Koki>-nor,  l(»hl  me  that  Tangutan,  Amdoans,  and  Sifan  were  iniercbir^ 
able  terms,  but  I  fear  his  geographical  knowledge  was  a  little  vagiie.  The  foMu^iqS 
explanation  ui  the  term  Tangut  ij>  taken  from  the  IIsi-tsaMjt^'ju.  *  The  Tanguianssrt 
desond.mts  of  the  Tinii^-tn-ihiith,  TIjc  origin  of  this  name  is  as  follows:  InCitfW 
days,  the  Tangutans  lived  in  the  (.'enlral  Asian  Chin-shan,  where  they  were  worVflS 
of  iron.  They  made  a  njoilel  of  the  Chin-shan,  which,  in  shajxr,  resembled  an  in* 
helmet.  Now,  in  their  language,  **  iron  helmet "  is  7'ang-kiit'h^  hence  the  name  oi'tVe 
country.  To  the  i>rehent  day,  the  Tangutans  of  the  Koko-nor  wear  a  hat  shaped li'»« 
a  pot,  high  crowned  and  narrow,  rimmed  with  red  fringe  sewn  on  it  s«.)  that  it  look* 
like  an  iron  helmet,  and  ihi-*  is  a  proof  of  [the  accuracy  of  the  derivation!*  Aliho^ 
the  prtiof  is  not  very  s.iti>factory,  it  is  as  gorxi  as  we  arc  often  offered  by  auihcfi 
with  greater  pretension  to  learning. 

**  If  I  rennniber  rightly,  I'ljevalsky  derives  the  name  fnmi  two  words  iDeaiUD£ 
•  hlack  lent.-,.' "     (//'.  //'.  AVX7///7,  China  Br,  A\  As.  Sot.,  XX.  pp.  27S-279.) 

*'  Chinese  authorities  tell  us  that  the  name  [Tangut]  was  originally  borne  bva  people 
living  in  the  Altai,  and  that  thc\\t)rd  is  Turkish.  .  .  .  The  population  of  Tangut  was 
a  mixture  of  Tilnrtans,  Turks,  Uighurs,  Tukuhuns,  Chinese,  etc.*'  (AVvii/.^ 
Kuhrut'ky  p.  150,  note. — II.  (.'.J 

Saihiu  is  SiiACHAU,  "  Sand-di.stiiit,"  an  outiK)St  of  China  Proper,  at  the  eastern 
verge  of  the  worst  part  of  the  Sandy  Desert.  It  is  recorded  to  have  been  fortiSed  in 
the  isl  century  as  a  barrier  against  the  Iliongnu. 

(The  name  of  Shachau  dates  from  A.  i).  622,  when  it  was  founded  by  the  first  empcr'«r 
of  the  T'ang  Dynasty.  Formerly,  Shachau  was  one  of  the  Chinese  colonies  estaWi-^hcc 
by  the  Han,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hiongim  ;  it  was  called  T'mig  hoang(p.c.  iii),« 
name  still  given  to  Shachau;  the  otiier  colonies  were  Kiu-kaan  (Suhchau,  B.C.  I2i) 
and  Chang-ye  (Kanchau,  n.<'.  in).     (.See /»/■<•/Jl7/;/^'/V/c:/•,  JA-^.  Kes.  II.  18.) 

**  Shachow,  the  piesenl  'J'ttn-hicafixhitii  (a  few  U  east  of  the  ancient  town).  .  .  • 
In  1820,  or  alxmt  that  lime,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-establi.sh  the  ancient  direct 
way  between  Sha-chow  ami  Khotan.  With  this  object  in  view,  an  exploring  party  of 
ten   men  was  sent   from    Khotan   towards  Sha-chow  ;   this  parly  wand«rcd  in  the 
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over  a  month,  and  found  neither  dwellings  nor  roads,  but  pastures  and  water 
lere.  M.  Polo  omits  to  mention  a  remarkable  place  at  Sha-chow,  a  sandy 
(ft  short  distance  south  of  this  town)  known  under  the  name  of  Ming-sha  shan 
*  rumbling  sandhill.'  The  sand,  in  rolling  down  the  hill,  prrjduccs  a  particular 
similar  to  that  of  distant  thunder.  Jn  M.  Polo's  time  (1292),  Khubilai  re- 
thc  inhabitants  of  Sha-chow  to  the  interior  of  China ;  fearing,  probably,  the 
»ion  of  the  seditious  princes  ;  and  his  successor,  in  1303,  i)laced  there  a  garrison 
thousand  men."  {PaliadiuSy  i.e.  p.  5.) 
••  Sha-chau  is  one  of  the  best  oases  of  Central  Asia.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
I  Nan-shan  range,  at  a  height  of  3700  feet  above  tlie  sea,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
200  square  miles,  the  whole  of  which  is  thickly  inhabited  by  Chinese.  Sha- 
is  interesting  as  the  meeting-place  of  lliree  expeditions  started  independently 
Russia,  India,  and  China.  Just  two  months  before  Prjevalsky  reached  this  town, 
iftwaSTisited  by  Count  Szech^nyi  [April,  1879],  and  eighteen  months  afterwards  Pundit 
^•k,  vhose  report  of  it  agrees  fairly  well  with  that  of  our  traveller,  also  stayed  here. 
toCli  Prejevalsky  and  Szechenyi  remark  on  some  cutious  caves  in  a  valley  near  Sha- 
ra  containing  Buddhistic  clay  idols.*  These  caves  were  in  Marco  Polo's  time  the 
of  numerous  worshippers,  and  are  said  to  date  back  to  the  I  Ian  Dynasty." 
r\^jevalskys  Jounieys  ...  by  E.  Dclmar  Morgan,  Ptoc.  K.  G.  S.  IX.  1887, 
:-'fpw  217-218. )—H.  C] 

I*        (Ritter^  II.  205  ;  Neumann^  p.  616 ;  Cathay^  269,  274  ;  Erdmann^  155  ;  Erman^ 
!  II.  267  ;  Mag.  Asia/,  II.  213.) 

Note  2.— By  Idolaters^  Polo  here  means  Buddhists,  as  generally.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  Buddhism  here  was  a  recent  intr(xluction  from  Tibet,  or  a  relic  of  the  old 
Buddhism  of  Khotan  and  other  Central  Asian  kingdoms,  but  most  probably  it  was  the 
•  Ibnner,  and  the  **  peculiar  language'*  ascribed  to  them  may  have  l>een,  as  Neumann 
supposes,  Tibetan.  This  language  in  modem  Mongolia  answers  to  the  Latin  of  the 
Mass  Book,  indeed  with  a  curious  exactness,  for  in  both  cases  the  holy  tongue  is  not 
chat  of  the  original  propagators  of  the  respective  religions,  but  that  of  the  hierarchy  which 
btts  assumed  their  government.  In  the  Lamaitic  convents  of  China  and  Manchuria  also 
Um  Tibetan  only  is  used  in  worship,  except  at  one  i)rivilcged  temple  at  Peking. 
J{JC0eppen^  II.  288.)  The  language  intended  by  Polo  may,  however,  have  been  a  Chinese 
dialect.  (Sec  notes  i  and  4. )  The  Nestorians  must  have  l>een  tolerably  numerous  in 
Tangut,  for  it  formed  a  metropolitan  province  of  their  Church. 

Note  3. — A  practice  resembling  this  is  mentioned  by  Pallas  as  existing  among  the 
Buddhist  Kalmaks,  a  relic  of  their  old  Shaman  sujjcrstitions,  which  the  Lamas  profess 
to  decry,  but  sometimes  take  part  in.  *'  Rich  Kalmaks  select  from  the'r  flock  a  ram 
%at  dedication,  which  gets  the  name  of  Tetr^ri  Tockhoy  '  Heaven's  Ram.'  It  must  be 
a  white  one  with  a  yellow  head.  He  must  never  l>e  shorn  or  sold,  but  wlien  he  gets 
old,  and  the  owner  chooses  to  dedicate  a  fresh  one,  then  the  old  one  must  be  sacrificed. 
This  is  usually  done  in  autumn,  when  the  sheep  are  fattest,  and  the  neighl)Ours  are 
called  together  to  eat  the  sacrifice.  A  fortunate  day  is  selccteil,  and  the  ram  is 
slaughtere<i  amid  the  cries  of  the  sorcerer  directed  towards  the  sunrise,  and  the  dili^jent 
Sprinkling  of  milk  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Air.  The  flesh  is  eaten,  but  the 
^eleton  with  a  part  of  the  fat  is  burnt  on  a  turf  altar  erected  on  four  pillars  of  an  ell 
and  a  half  high,  and  the  skin,  with  the  head  and  feet,  is  then  hung  up  in  the  way 
practised  by  the  r»uraets."     {Sammlungai^  II.  346.) 

NoiE  4. — Several  of  the  customs  of  Tangut  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  essenti- 
ally Chinese,  and  are  perhaps  intr<xluced  here  because  it  \\as  on  entering  Tangut  that 
the  traveller  first  came  in  contact  with  Chinese  peculiarities.  This  is  true  of  the 
manner  of  forming  coft'ins,  and  keeping  them  with  the  Ixnly  in  the  house,  serving  food 

•  M.  Bonin  visited  in  1899  these  c.ives  which  he  calls  "('ir-)ltoes  of  Thousand  IJnddh.is"  (Tx/Vw 
Fp  /«>*/%  (^'  iiiograpkie^  15th  March,  1901.  p.  171.)  He  found  a  fttile  dated  1348,  l>eatiii>;  a 
BoddhixX  ptayer  in  six  diflTerent  scripts  Uke  the  inscription  at  Kiu  Yung  Kwan.  {,/\€V.  Hist,  tig* 
MtUgi^ns^  1901.  pt  393.)— H.  C. 
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t  Stff»)    ["The  first  seven  days,  including  that  on  which  the  demise  has  taken 
9%  are  generally  deemed  to  be  lucky  for  the  burial,  especially  the  odd  ones.     But 

they  have  elapsed,  it  becomes  requisite  to  apply  to  a  day-professor The 

r  ahnanac  which  chiefly  wields  sway  in  Amoy  and  the  surrounding  country, 

'IjF  stigmatises  a  certain  number  of  days  as  ttng-sng  jit :  '  days  of  reduplication 

*S,*  because  encoflSning  or  burying  a  dead  person  on  such  a  day  will  entail 

loss  in  the  family  shortly  afterwards."    {De  Groot^  I.  103,  99-100.) — H.  C] 


tllOTE  6. — The  Chinese  have  also,  according  to  Duhalde,  a  custom  of  making  a 
V  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  house  by  which  to  carry  out  the  dead ;  and  in  their  prisons 
piCJAl  hole  in  the  wall  is  provided  for  this  office.  This  same  custom  exists  among 
IBtquimaux,  as  well  as,  according  to  Sonnerat,  in  Southern  India,  and  it  used  to 
It  in  certain  parts  both  of  Holland  and  of  Central  Italy.  In  the  '^  clean  village 
PbDek,"  near  Amsterdam,  those  special  doors  may  still  be  seen.  And  in  certain 
tas  of  Umbria,  such  as  Perugia,  Assisi,  and  Gubbio,  this  opening  was  common* 
VHed  some  feet  above  the  ground,  and  known  as  the  *'  Door  of  the  Dead." 
X  find  in  a  list,  printed  by  Liebrecht,  of  popular  French  superstitions,  amount- 
lo  479  in  number,  condemned  by  Maupas  du  Tour,  Bishop  of  Evreux  in  16641 
bOowing :  "When  a  woman  lies  in  of  a  dead  child,  it  must  not  be  taken  out  by 
of  the  chamber  but  by  the  window,  for  if  it  were  taken  out  by  the  door  the 
would  never  lie  in  of  any  but  dead  children."  The  Samoyedes  have  the 
ition  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  act  exactly  as  Polo  describes. 
The  body  [of  the  Queen  of  Bali,  17th  century]  was  drawn  out  of  a  large 
made  in  the  wall  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  door,  in  the  absurd  opinion  of 
the  dertily  whom  these  islanders  believe  to  lie  in  wait  in  the  ordinary  passage." 
Crawfurdt  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  II.  p.  245.) — II.  C.J 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jaeschke  writes  to  me  from  Lahaul,  in  British  Tibet  :  "  Our 
Ifc  (from  Central  Tibet)  tells  us  that  the  owner  of  a  house  and  the  members  of  his 
ly  when  they  die  are  carried  through  the  house-door  ;  but  if  another  person  dies 
*fe  house  his  body  is  removed  by  some  other  aperture,  such  as  a  window,  or  the 
Kc^ole  in  the  roof,  or  a  hole  in  the  wall  dug  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Or  a 
3en  frame  is  made,  fitting  into  the  doorway,  and  the  body  is  then  carried  throuj^h ; 
Sxig  considered  that  by  this  contrivance  the  evil  consequences  are  escaped  that 
te  ensue,  were  it  carried  through  the  ordinary,  and,  so  to  say,  tmdisguised  house- 
t  t     Here,  in  Lahaul  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  we  have  not  heard  of  such  a 


»i 


\,I>uhaidf,  quoted  by  Marsden ;  Semedo^  p.  175  ;  Mr.  Sal  a  in  N.  and  Q.,  2nd  S, 
322  ;  Lubbock t  p.  soo;  Sonnerat f  I.  86;  LiebrechCs  Geri'asius  of  Tilbury^  Hanover, 
^  p.  224;  Mag.  Asiat,  II.  93.) 


CHAPTER   XLI. 
Of  the  Province  of  Camul. 


cMUL  is  a  province  which  in  former  days  was  a 
rigdom.  It  contains  numerous  towns  and  villages,  but 
^  chief  city  bears  the  name  of  Camul.  The  province 
IS  between  the  two  deserts ;  for  on  the  one  side  is  the 
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Great  Desert  of  Lop,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  sanl 
desert  of  three  days' journey  in  extent,*  The  people 
all  Idolaters,  and  have  a  peculiar  language.  They 
by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  they  have  in  plenty,  aif; 
dispose  of  to  travellers.  They  are  a  people  who 
things  ver)'  easily,  for  they  mind  nothing  but  pla; 
and  singing,  and  dancing  and  enjoying  themselve&' 

And  it  is  the  truth  that  if  a  foreigner  comes  to  the 
house  of  one  of  these  people  to  lodge,  the  host  is 
delighted,  and  desires  his  wife  to  put  herself  entirely 
the  guest's  disposal,  whilst  he  himself  gets  out  of  the 
and  comes  back  no  more  until  the  stranger  shall 
taken  his  departure.  The  guest  may  stay  and 
the  wife's  society  as  long  as  he  lists,  whilst  the  husl 
has  no  shame  in  the  matter,  but  indeed  considers  it 
honour.  And  all  the  men  of  this  province  are 
wittols  of  by  their  wives  in  this  way.'  The  wofflfl 
themselves  are  fair  and  wanton. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  during  the  reign  of  Mangu  KaA 
that  as  lord  of  this  province  he  came  to  hear  of 
custom,  and  he  sent  forth  an  order  commanding  thc« 
under  grievous  penalties  to  do  so  no  more  [but  to  provifci 
public  hostel ries  for  travellers].  And  when  they  hearf 
this  order  they  were  much  vexed  thereat.  [For  al 
three  years'  space  they  carried  it  out.  But  then 
found  that  their  lands  were  no  longer  fruitful,  and  th*] 
many  mishaps  befell  them.]  So  they  collected  toget: 
and  prepared  a  grand  present  which  they  sent  to  I 
Lord,  praying  him  graciously  to  let  them  retain 
custom  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors 
for  it  was  by  reason  of  this  usage  that  their  gods  bestow 
upon  them  all  the  good  things  that  they  possessed,  afli 
without  it  they  saw  not  how  they  could  continue  to  exist 
When  the  Prince  had  heard  their  petition  his  reply 
**  Since  ye  must  needs  keep  your  shame,  keep  it  the*' 
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d  SO  he  left  them  at  liberty  to  maintain  their  naughty 
■torn.     And  they  always  have  kept  it  up,  and  do  so 

n 

J  Now  let  us  quit  Camul,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  another 
^dvince  which  lies  between  north-west  and  north,  and 
^ngs  to  the  Great  Kaan. 


IfOTB  I. — Kamol  (or  Komul)  does  not  fall  into  the  great  line  of  travel  towards 
which  Marco  is  following.  His  notice  of  it,  and  of  the  next  proWnce,  forms  a 
Bon  like  that  which  he  has  already  made  to  Samarkand.  It  appears  very  doubt- 
Marco  himself  had  visited  it ;  his  father  and  uncle  may  have  done  so  on  their 
t  Journey,  as  one  of  the  chief  routes  to  Northern  China  from  Western  Asia  lies 
this  city,  and  has  done  so  for  many  centuries.  This  was  the  route  described 
>lolti  as  that  of  the  Italian  traders  in  the  century  following  Polo  ;  it  was  that 
by  Marignolli,  by  the  envoys  of  Shah  Kukh  at  a  later  date,  and  at  a  much 
Jthf  Benedict  Goes.  The  people  were  in  Polo's  time  apparently  Buddhist,  as  the 
^pldrs  inhabiting  this  region  had  been  from  an  old  date  :  in  Shah  Rukh's  time  (1420) 
sfind  a  mosque  and  a  great  Buddhist  Temple  cheek  by  jowl ;  whilst  Ramusio's 
Ipd  Hajji  Mahomed  {area  1550)  speaks  of  Kamul  as  the  first  Mahomedan  city 
■  with  in  travelling  from  China. 

Kamul  stands  on  an  oasis  carefully  cultivated  by  aid  of  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  and  ^y^ 
MOted  in  China  for  its  rice  and  for  some  of  its  fruits,  especially  melons  and  grapes. 
V  still  a  place  of  some  consecjuence,  standing  near  the  bifurcation  of  two  great  roads 
■i  China,  one  passing  north  and  the  other  south  of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  it  was  the 
t  of  the  Chinese  Commissariat  depots  for  the  garrisons  to  the  westward.  It  was 
Z.  to  the  Chinese  in  1867. 

lul  appears  to  have  been  the  see  of  a  Nestorian  bishop.  A  Bishop  of  Kamul 
itioned  as  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Catholicos  Denha  in  1266.  {Russians 
f.  Asia,  129 ;  Ritter^  II.  357  seqq.  ;  Cathay,  fassim ;  Assdviani,  II.  455-456.) 
|[Afl>w«/ is  the  Turkish  name  of  the  province  called  by  the  Mongols  AV/i/w/V,  by 
Oiinese  Hami ;  the  latter  name  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  th«  Yutn  Shi,  but 
I  first  mefflioned  in  Chinese  history  in  the  ist  century  of  our  Era  under  the  name 
'lu  or  l-wu  {Bretschneidery  Med.  Res.  II.  p.  20)  ;  after  the  death  of  Chinghiz, 
to  his  son  ChagataT.  From  the  Great  Wall,  at  the  Pass  of  Kia  VU,  to 
n  there  is  a  distance  of  1470  //*.  {C.  Imbault-IIuart.  Le  Pays  de  Harfii  ott  Khamil 
«  d*apr^s  les  auteurs  chinois,  Bui.  de  Gtfog:  hist,  et  desc,  Paris,  1892,  pp.  121-195.) 
fe  Chinese  general  Chang  Yao  was  in  1877  at  liami,  which  had  submitted  in  1867 
Ibe  Athalik  Ghazi,  and  made  it  the  l)asis  of  his  operations  against  the  small  towns  of 
^l^tam  and  Pidjam,  and  Yakub  Khan  himself  stati<^ned  at  Turfan.  The  Imperial 
iViese  Agent  in  this  region  bears  the  title  of  ICu  Inn  Pan  She  Ta  Ch'en  and  resides 
E^'amn  (Urga) ;  of  lesser  rank  are  the  agents  {Pan  She  Ta  CKen)  of  Kashgar, 
^jashar,  Kuch^,  Aksu,  Khotan,  and  Ilami.  (See  a  description  of  ILimi  by  Colonel 
S-  Bell,  Proc,  R,  G,  S.  XII.  1890,  p.  213.)— H.  C] 

IMOTK  2. — Expressed  almost  in  the  same  words  is  the  character  attributed  by  a 
bieie  writer  to  the  people  of  Kuche  in  the  same  region.  {Chin.  Repos.  IX.  126.) 
i^ct,  the  character  seems  to  be  generally  applicable  to  the  people  of  East  Turkestan, 
t  sorely  kept  down  by  the  rigid  Islam  that  is  now  enforced.  (See  Shaw,  passim, 
9  especially  the  Mahrambdshi's  lamentatitjns  over  the  jolly  days  that  were  no  more, 
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Note  3. — Pauthier's  text  has  "  sont  si  honni  de  Uur  moliers  commevomaamf 
Here  the  Crusca  has  **  sono  bozzi  delle  loro  mo^ie^*  and  the  Lat.  Gcog.  "««^teB 
de  suis  uxoridus.**  The  Crusca  Vocab.  has  inserted  Sozzo  with  the  memingve^ 
given,  on  the  strength  of  this  passage.  It  occurs  also  in  Dante  {Paradise^  XDL  ijft 
in  the  general  sense  of  disgraced. 

The  shameful  custom  here  spoken  of  b  ascribed  by  Polo  also  to  a  proviiR' 
Eastern  Tibet,  and  by  popular  report  in  modern  times  to  the  Ilazarasof  the  Hiiitj 
Kush,  a  people  of  Mongolian  bl(x)d,  as  well  as  to  certain  nomad  tribes  of  F09i>j 
say  nothing  of  the  like  accusation  against  our  own  ancestors  which  has  bea  da 
from  Laonicus  Chalcondylas.    The  old  Arab  traveller  Ibn   Muhalhal  (loth  oetf||j 
also  relates  the  same  of  the  Ilazlakh  (probably  KJuu^likh)  Turks:  *'Diicbt&#{ 
uxor  vel  filia  vel  soror,  quum  mercatomm  agmen  in  terram  venit,  eos  adit,  earn 
lustrat  fadem.     Quorum  siquis  earum  afficit  admiratione  banc  domum  smm  M{ 
eumque  apud  se  hospitio  excipit,  eique  benigne  facit.     Atqae   marito  soo  et 
fratrique  rerum  neccssariarum  curam  demandat ;  neqae  dum  hospes  apod  earn  faiMi 
nisi  neccssarium  est,  maritus  eam  adit'*    A  like  custom  prevails  among  the  QnUij 
and  Kor}'aks  in  the  vicinity  of  Kamtchatka.     {Elphinsiin^ s  Caubul ;  Wood^  pi  \ 
BurneSy  who  discredits,  11.  153,  III.  ig$;Laon.  Chalansd,  1650,  pp.  48-49;  ^i^'l 
Schloezer^  P*  ^3  »  Erman^  II.  530.) 

['*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  author.  Hung  Hao^  who  lived  a  century  1)^1 
M.  Polo,  makes  mention  in  his  memoirs  nearly  in  the  same  words  of  this  costioarfl 
the  Uighurs,  with  whom  he  l)ecame  acquainted  during  his  captivity  in  the  Idz^taif.! 
the  Kin,  According  to  the  chronicle  of  the  Tangut  kingdom  of  Si-hia,  Hami  w«4li 
nursery  of  Buddhism  in  Si-hia,  and  provided  this  kingdom  with  Buddhist  bosk 
and  monks."     [PaliadiuSf  l.c,  p.  6,) — H.  C] 


Note  4. — So  the  Jewish  rabble  to  Jeremiah  :  "Since  we  left  oflf  to  bum  ii 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink-offerings  to  her,  we  have  wanted  J 
things,  and  have  been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by 'famine."     {y^rem,  xliv.  iS.) 


CHAPTER   XLII. 
Of  the  Province  of  Chingintalas. 

Ciiixr.iNTALAS  is  also  a  province  at  the  verge  of  the 
Desert,  and  lying  between  north-west  and  north.  It  has 
an  extent  of  sixteen  days*  journey,  and  belongs  to  the 
Great  Kaan,  and  contains  numerous  towns  and  villacrei 
There  are  three  different  races  of  people  in  it — Idolaters, 
Saracens,  and  some  Nestorian  Christians.*  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  province  there  is  a  mountain 
in  which  are  excellent  veins  of  steel  and  ondaniquc' 
And  you  must  know  that  in  the  same  mountain  there  is 
a  vein  of  the  substance  from  which  Salamander  is  made.' 
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^€>r  the  real  truth  is  that  the  Salamander  is  no  beast,  as 
^-teey  allege  in  our  part  of  the  world,  but  is  a  substance 
fltbund  in  the  earth  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

Everybody  must  be  aware  that  it  can  be  no  animal's 

-3ia.ture  to  live  in  fire,  seeing  that  every  animal  is  composed 

^f  all  the  four  elements/     Now  I,   Marco  Polo,  had  a 

'urkish  acquaintance  of  the  name  of  Zurficar,  and  he 

as   a   very  clever  fellow.     And  this  Turk   related    to 

esser  Marco  Polo  how  he  had  lived  three  years  in  that 

ion  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Kaan,  in  order  to  procure 

^ihose  Salamanders  for  him.*     He  said  that  the  way  they 

*%ot   them   was   by  digging   in   that  mountain  till    they 

^und  a  certain  vein.     The  substance  of  this  vein  was 

^^en  taken  and  crushed,  and  when  so  treated  it  divides 

'^zs  it  were  into  fibres  of  wool,  which  they  set  forth  to  dry. 

■^^  When  dry,  these  fibres  were  pounded  in  a  great  copper 

mortar,  and  then  washed,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  earth 

J,  and  to  leave  only  the  fibres  like  fibres  of  wool.     These 

^  were  then   spun,   and   made   into  napkins.     When  first 

made  these  napkins  are  not  very  white,  but  by  putting 

them  into  the  fire  for  a  while  they  come  out  as  white  as 

snow.     And  so  again  whenever  they  become  dirty  they 

are  bleached  by  being  put  in  the  fire. 

Now  this,  and  nought  else,  is  the  truth  about  the 
Salamander,  and  the  people  of  the  country  all  say  the 
same.  Any  other  account  of  the  matter  is  fabulous  non- 
sense. And  I  may  add  that  they  have  at  Rome  a  napkin 
of  this  stuff,  which  the  Grand  Kaan  sent  to  the  Pope  to 
make  a  wrapper  for  the  Holy  Sudarium  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 
We  will  now  quit  this  subject,  and  I  will  proceed  with 
my  account  of  the  countries  lying  in  the  direction  between 
north-east  and  east. 
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X.'TF.  I.— The  idenlificalion  of  ihis  province   is  a  difficuliy,  beoLse  i*  f»l  w '- 
j::  ..  :    al  ."ufiniii'.n  is  vA^ue.  and  ihc  name  .'i.s>i^ncci  to  ii  has  not  licen '.wcDi ia aal  t^* 
....      !-       1 J  i-  vi:  i  ir»  lie  hctuwen  Horth-uvsg  tuiti  $icrtk,  whii&t  K;imul  *as  -^ '.-  «|  w^^ 
.  a.;:"  . '..  f.v  .«■«•«./.     Tlic  account  of  both  provinces  forms  a  digression,  isU  :^ 
.:.i  "...s:  >%..nU  ..f  ihe  present  chapter,  where  the  traveller  rcturr.s  it  uki  ^^'i^ 
: .  J. .. ..:  T .  -le  '*  in  the  direction  Ulwcen  north-east  and  c-.ist.'*     The  pjint  ficia *:^\    I- 
\  .      ..-.^-"r-,  .ii.d  to  uhich  he  reverts,  is  Shachaii,  and  'tis  pres;iniably  frun  Sbi^ 
.  ..<-:^T.-  !K»uini;>  *"*  ^^i*-'  lw\»  provinces  forming   the  su!>ject  of  the  digT»««^ 
: :     . : .  ..-  K,.r.vi;:  Vx>  ms  uiaiittw  i,f,  north- west,  and  Cliingintalas  ctitfi  «>■**■'.'«' 
.   ..•.  .  .  i.  n.  r'nor'-wcsi,  Chinpntalas  can  scarcely  lie  due  west  of  KiC-ljiJ 
^'  ■•  >K^::\.\  pUcc  it,  in  identifying  it  with  an  oli.«,cure  place  called  .Wa-ii 

:  :,":  :   :y  r!  lijintsi.     Morcvcr,  the  province  is  Siiid  to  Ijeleng  :■■  ihefJfi 
N...        N   « .  I  '•uT-;tsi  or  BishKilik  seems  to  have  l>e  longed,  not  to  the  Oreai  fa 
..    .:.:::«:    ..:"  Osajjalai,  or  jxissibly  at  this  time  to  Kaidu.     RifhilLifc. 
-       ■      '■       ■«''  I'ei>*tvn  the  Kiuin  and  Kaidu,  says  : — '*  From  poiai  :^p^' 
—  .  .  >  • .  ..->.:  :i  -'p<  under  the  orders  of  princes  of  the  Mood  or  other  gflwai 
-  ^  .  •;.     .-.^rii  i.«  Muws  with  the  troops  of  Kaidu.      Five  of  lliesc  are  ow.«fi 
.    v; ..,   . :  \\x  W^n  ;  a  sixth  in  Tangut,  near  Chagan-N.)r  (White  Lakcii 
*•'•  :.  ^. .::■.. :y    jKarakhoia,  a  city  of  the   Uighurs,   which  lies  lielweentf 

»»     >    .    V    ..■..';  v..;:. '..^ir.ji  neutralitv."' 

.  :■:.«.  vxv.:t.\\  lown,  is  near  Turfan,  to  the  south-east  of  I'rum'.M,  wbJ 
:;.:i,'u:  the  Kaan's  Uiundar)- ;  Kamul  and  the  country  north-east  cts 
::.     T:.>  s'.>untry»  to  the  north  and  north-cast  of  Kamul,  has renuiwi 
.i  !..-,•   y  v.ncNp.orovi  l\v  any  modern  traveller,  unless  we  put  faiih  ir  M:' 
\  N    -     -  >  :v;h-  .-.■.  h.iry  narrative.     But  it  is  here  that  I  would  seek  for  Chirpy 

>      r  ■  •  »    .;  £\:.:-.r..\:ions  of  this  name  have  suggested  themselves  or  been  si- 

.-.•  .  !  w    ".  :".'.i.".:i.  n  tx\v\ 

\  >-...us  ::..:   i):e  Mong.^Is  applietl  to  Tibet  the  name  of  ^jrjn  .'^■■ 

-   •  '     '^^f:"'   S::c.'  /,.'.   the  s:.uth- west  or  south  quarter,  whilst  Mcr^^»i 

•    -        .  .  :  /\-.\^.»;'  ..:.'.:.  i.f.  the  '*Left,"  or  noith-east  side.     It  is  p> 

-     .        —  •     ■  -•   i^V"-:  represent  Pze-un  Tala  in  some  like  application.    Tr-: 

«  •        -  :;•  ."".■..•.■/.:•;.;   .\  n.ime  which  in  mixiern  times  covers  the  lerritorj'of  wi^-' 

1    V  ^  .*NH  :  \  .:•-    ^:^  ::.;:',k*  th.ii  it  is  prolnbly  Chin^in  Ta/a,  "The  Vast  riaii-' 
''.        .      s  .  .      .  ...  >.  :.;:i  y  s^r-islactory  in  such  a  case  except  historical  c\iden:£  k 

*       ^.  .  :.    .  :v  . :"  -.".is  n.ime  undecided,  though  pointing  to  the  nn'tri 

.    ,,:    •   --  .....  '.  :  y  Marco,  as  indicated  by  the  \-icinity  of  the  Tan^rn^ 

V    .  ^  . .         ^     ■   r:;  .     A  •.v.NVii:e  in  the  Journey  of  the  Taouist  Dinrtor,  Ch*.-.;- 

.^    .    .  -     ,  '.    v^"   '*^-    l'->.h:.«;idcr   {Chimse    Ke.wder  and  Miss.   /jfc;«., 

>  ^.        vV:  ,  :S-4.  V.  -'5S  .  .*v.j;j:osts  to  me  the  strong  probability  that  :i  niij 

.    \        .  .    .:'  1\."..<-:  u: -»'..:;:■..  c.ilU\i  by  the  Chinese  teacher  A't'eft-iten-chari. 

.  -  .       ,.v  .  \^  :he  :c::i"..^:y  of  the  Kirghiz  with  Kemkcmjut,  but  defines  ihf 

\  .     .  •   .    \:  "    .'.  «*!:>.  s. '.v.c  ev.c::.es>:  "On one  side  (south-east.'),  it  Uirdcred 

,■  \',.    ji,  *  ..,..:%  .  v—.  .\  s;\'?r;d  tnor:h-east ?»,  it  was  bounded  bv  the  Selerj:i: 

■•.•:.'•■.  '  \  .  •,'  •f;:v.i;  river  c.illed  ^Vngara,  which  flows  on  the  confines  a' 

>       '      .    K^:  S  :vT-..\"  :  vv.  .\  !".  urth  >ide  by  the  lerritorj*  of  the  Xaimans.     Tri 

i,  .  ..  ...  ■  -^  ,.■■...::  ..I  •    :•.-:  .•.:.  ^^•  "«-*' :/■".' vjTtvr,  lis  well  as  many  nomad  inhabitan'.N^ 

'.*     r.-.:N.  ■'■.•.■.'..".■>  t."-.  ■•.>o  Ti.iViller  speaks  cf  it  as  a  country  where  ^ivrf  jV.'n  sr 
\»  •.■•..•    j;-..\-  "k;  •.■.■.::!•'<  .:K-.:r.dcd.  and  wheat  was  culti\-ated.     Other  no:ic« 
,.    .  \  V  v  n'\**\  :'..;:  it  by  :o  the  .««>uth-ea>t  of  the  Kirghiz  countrj",  and  had  i:s 
••i  •.-,  •    •.".  '.'•.'   \  .  •:  .".  -v  •;  K.  \:.t:  the  I'pjH^r  Yenisei^ 

r  ■,    ' .  ■.'.■     \..  •.'».■.  'jV  the  j^eneral  direction,  the  existence  of  good  iron  ("steel  ar.i 

• '.' .  •.;.•.'    ".  t'-.'  v.r.\;-.y  'onvr.s  and  villages  in  a  position  where  we  should  little  Kv'< 

.»•»  %..»;\  \\\  i-uluA-uMi.  all  ivinl  to  the  identity  of  this  region  with  the  Chingintalas  d 
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!  :«f  tcxL  The  only  alteration  called  for  in  the  Itinerary  Map  (No.  IV.)  would  be  to 
^  .  :pdl  the  name  Iluikhi^  or  Ghin^hin  (as  it  is  in  the  Geographic  Text),  and  to  shift  it 
— ^c*very  liltlc  further  to  the  north. 

,.^:      {See  CAin^nn'm  Aova/ti's^fs  J/oH£oI  Dici.,  No.  2134;  and  for  Barofi-iaia^  etc., 

-  Ke  Delia  Pama^  Breve  Notizia  ddi  Rei^io  del  Tiiibct^  with  Klaproth's  notes,  p.  6 ; 

z:  t  i^Atfesac,  p.  568 ;  Relation  prefixed  to  D'Anvillc's  Atlas,  p.   1 1  ;  Alphabetum  Tibet- 

^-mMum,  454  ;  and  Kircher^  China  lllustrata^  p.  65.) 
_;         Since  the  first  edition  was  published,  Mr.  Ncy  Eliiis  has  traversed  the  region  in 
j^qiKstion  from  east  to  west ;  and  I  learn  from  him  that  at  Kobdo  he  found  the  most 
_   nsiul  name  for  that  town  among  Mongols,  Kalmaks,  and  Russians  to  \tc  Sankin- 
^;boto.     He  had  not  then  thought  of  connecting  this  name  with  Chinghin-talas,  and 
..  has  therefore  no  information  as  to  its  origin  or  the  extent  of  its  application.     But  he 
p  ,  remarks  that  I'olo's  Ix^aring  of  between  north  Jind  north-west,  if  understood  XMh^from 
;  Xamulf  would  point  exactly  to  Kobdo.     lie  also  calls  attention  to  the  I^ke  Sankin- 
:  dalai,  to  the  north-east  of  Uliasut'ai,  of  which  Atkinson  gives  a  sketch.     The  recur- 
rence of  this  name  over  so  wide  a  tract  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  Chinghin- 
tmlas  of  Polo.     But  we  must  still  wait  for  further  light.* 

[•'Supposing  that  M.  Polo  mentions  this  place  on  his  way  from  Sha-chow  to  Su- 
chow,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  it  is  Chi-kin-talaSy  i.e.  *  Chi-kin  plain '  or  valley  ; 
Chi-kin  was  the  name  of  a  lake,  called  so  even  now,  and  of  a  defile,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  lake.  The  latter  is  on  the  way  from  Kia-yil  kwan  to  Ansi  chow." 
{JPallaiUuiy  I.e.  p.  7.)  **  ChikiHy  or  more  correctly  Chigin^  is  a  Mongol  word  mean- 
ing 'car.'"  {Ibid.)  Palladius  (p.  8)  adds:  "The  Chinese  accounts  of  Chi-kin  are 
not  in  contradiction  to  the  statements  given  by  M.  Polo  regarding  the  same  subject ; 
but  when  the  distances  are  taken  into  consideration,  a  serious  diniculty  arises  ;  Chi- 
kin  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  //distant  from  Su-chow,  whilst,  according  to  M. 
Polo's  statement,  ten  days  are  necessary  to  cross  this  distance.  One  of  the  three 
following  explanations  of  this  discre{)ancy  must  be  admitted  :  either  Chingintalas  is 
not  Chi-kin,  or  the  traveller's  memory  failed,  or,  lastly,  an  error  crept  into  the  number 
of  days' journey.  The  two  last  suppositions  I  consider  the  most  prolKible  ;  the  more 
so  that  similar  difficulties  occur  several  times  in  Marco  Polo's  narrative."  (Z.r.  p.  8.) 
— H.  C] 

Note  2. — [Ondanit/ue. — We  have  already  referred  to  this  word,  Kermdn^  p.  90. 
Cobinan,  p.  124.  LaCurne  de  Sainte-Palaye  {Diet.),  F.  Godefroy  (/?iV/.),  Du  Cange 
{Gl0SS.)j  all  give  to  andain  the  meaning  of  enjambt'ey  from  the  Latin  andare.  Godefroy, 
f.r.  andaitUy  calls  it  sorte  (Cacier  ou  de  fer^  ^nd  (juotes  besides  Marco  Polo  : 

**  I.  espiel,  ou  ot  fer  d'andaine, 
Dont  la  lam  el  e  n'iert  pas  trouble." 

(Iluon  de  Mery,  Le  Tornoiement  dc  tAntechristy  p.  3,  Tarbe.) 

There  is  a  forest  in  the  dejxirtmcnt  of  Orne,  arrondisscment  of  Domfront,  which 
belonged  to  the  Crown  before  1669,  and  is  now  State  property,  called  Koret  d'Andaine  ; 
it  is  situated  near  some  bed  of  iron.     Is  this  the  origin  of  the  name  ? — 1 1.  C] 

Note  3. — ^The  Altai,  or  one  of  its  ramifications,  is  probably  the  mounUiin  of  the 
text,  but  so  little  is  known  of  this  part  of  the  Chinese  territory  that  we  can  learn 
scarcely  anything  of  its  mineral  products.  Still  Martini  does  mention  that  asbestos 
is  found  **in  the  Tartar  country  of  7ix//^/,"  which  proljably  is  the  Tan^tu  Oola 
branch  of  the  Altai  to  the  south  of  the  Upper  Yenisei,  and  in  the  very  region  we  have 
indicated  as  Chingintalas.  Mr.  Eli;Ls  tells  me  he  inquired  for  asbestos  by  its  Chinese 
name  at  Uliasnt'ai,  bat  without  success. 


•  The  late  Mr.  Atkinson  has  been  twice  alluded  to  in  this  note.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  taving 
that  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  a  most  competent  judge,  who  has  travellctl  acrosw  the  region  in  questioii  whilst 
■dmitting,  at  every  one  roust,  Atkinson's  vagueness  and  sometimes  very  careless  sutements,  is  not  at 
•U  dispoead  to  discredit  the  truth  of  bis  Darrati\-e. 
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Non  4.—  1  ^ 

"  Dcgli  elementi  quattro  principalis  m^' 

Che  son  la  Terra,  e  I'Acqua,  e  TAria,  e'l  Foco,  mW 

Composti  sono  gli  oniversi  Animali,  I  # 

Pigliando  di  ciascano  assai  o  poco. "  B  ^ 

(Z?a/«,  Ztf  S/^ra,  p.  9,)  I& 

Zurficar  in  the  next  sentence  is  a  Mahomedan  name,  Zu^lfikdr,  the  titk  of  [jk  I  * 
edge  of]  All's  swurd.  I  ■ 

Note  5.— Here  the  G.  Text  adds :  *^Et  j'e  nuts  me  U  ot,"  intimating,  I  Kxxam,  1 1 
his  ha\'ing  himself  seen  specimens  of  the  asbestos — not  to  his  having  been  it  Ae  I 
place.  I  i 

NOTK  6. —The  story  of  the  Salamander  passing  unhurt  through  fire  is  at  la«  »  I  ] 
old  as  Aristotle.  But  I  cannot  tell  when  the  fable  arose  that  asbestos  H*asi  scbsun  I 
derived  fiom  the  animal.  This  belief,  however,  was  general  in  the  Miduk  Af^  I 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe.  "  The  fable  of  the  Salamander,*'  says  Sir  Thomas  Brotv.  I 
"  hath  Ikx'u  much  promoted  by  stories  of  incombustible  napkins  and  textures  vbicb  I 
endure  the  fire,  whose  materials  are  called  by  the  name  of  Salamander's  wcx>l,  vhid:  I 
many,  too  literally  apprehending,  conceive  some  investing  part  or  integument  of  li*  ■ 
Salamander.  .  .  .  Nor  is  this  Salamander*s  wool  desumed  from  any  animal,  bsli  I 
mineral  substance,  metaphorically  so  called  for  this  received  opinion."  I 

Those  who  knew  that  the  Salamander  was  a  lizard-like  animal  were  indeixl  pa-  I 
plexed  as  to  its  woolly  coat.  Thus  the  Cardinal  de  Viiry  is  fain  to  say  the  aeainit  I 
*'/r<7/fc7-/  ex  cute  quasi  quamdam  lanam  de  qud  zonae  coftUxtae  comburi  ncn  tessv^  I 
t'^te,"  A  licstiar}',  published  by  Cahicr  and  Martin,  says  of  it :  ** De  lui  moist  mm  I 
coie  qui  fCest  ne  soie  ne  lin  ne  laine,"  Jerome  Cardan  looked  in  vain,  he  says,  fc«  I 
hair  on  the  Salamander!  Albertus  Magnus  calls  the  incombustible  fibre  "^/aM  I 
Salamattdri ;  and  accordingly  Bold  Bauduin  de  Sebourc  finds  the  Salamander  in  Ok  *  I 
Terrestrial  Paradise  a  kind  0/  bird  covered  with  the  whitest  plumage  ;  of  this  he  lako  I 
some,  whicli  he  gets  woven  into  a  cloth ;  this  he  presents  to  the  Pope,  and  the  I 
PonlifT  applies  it  to  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  text,  vir.  to  cover  the  holy  napkin  I 
of  St.  Veronica.  I 

Gervasc  of  Tilbur)'  writes  :  "  I  saw,  when  lately  at  Rome,  a  broad  strap  of  Sala-    1 
mander  skin,  like  a  girdle  fur  the  loins,  which  had  been  brought  thither  by  Cardinal 
Peter  of  Capua.    When  it  had  become  somewhat  soiled  by  use,   I  m^-self  aw  ii     1 
cleaned  perfectly,  and  without  receiving  harm,  by  being  put  in  the  fire." 

In  Persian  the  creature  is  called  Samandar^  Samandal^  etc,  and  some  derive  the 
word  from  Sam,  "fire,"  and  Aitdar^  "within."  Doubtless  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  2aXa//ai'5/)a,  whatever  be  the  origin  of  that.  Bakui  saj-s  the  animal  is  found 
at  Ghur,  near  Herat,  and  is  lile  a  vwuse.  Another  author,  quoted  by  D'Herbclol, 
savs  it  is  like  a  niarten. 

[Sir  T.  Douglas  Forsyth,  in  his  Ifttroductory  Remarks  to  Prjevalsky's  Traoels  t9 
Lob-nor  (p.  20),  at  Aksu  says  :  **  The  asbestos  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  as  a  utilized 
product  of  this  region  is  not  even  so  known  in  this  country." — H.  C.] 

+  Interesting  details  regarding  the  fabrication  of  cloth  and  paper  from  amianth  or 
asbestos  are  contained  in  a  report  presented  to  the  French  Institute  by  M.  Sage  {Mim. 
Ac,  Scietues^  2e  Sem.,  1806,  p.  102),  of  which  large  extracts  are  given  in  the 
Diction,  gdtUral  dcs  Tissus^  par  M.  Bezon,  2e  ^d.  vol.  ii.  Lyon,  1859,  p.  5.  He 
mentions  that  a  Sudarium  of  this  material  is  still  shown  at  the  Vatican  ;  we  hope  it 
b  the  cover  which  Kubldi  sent, 

[This  hope  is  not  to  be  realized.  Mgr.  Duchesne,  of  the  Institutde  France,  writes 
to  me  from  Rome,  from  information  derived  from  the  keepers  of  the  Vatican  Museum, 
that  there  is  no  sudarium  from  the  Great  Khan,  that  indeed  part  of  a  sudarium  made 
of  asbestos  is  shown  (under  glass)  in  this  Museum,  about  20  inches  long,  but  it  is 
ancient,  and  was  found  in  a  Pagan  tomb  of  the  Appian  Way. — H.  C.J 
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M.  Sage  exhibited  incombustible  paper  made  from  this  material,  and  had  himself 

•  a  mall  furnace  of  Chinese  origin  made  from  it.     Madame  Pcrpcnt^,  an  Italian 

i: ^p  wbo  experimented  much  with  asbestos,  found  that  from  a  crude  mass  of  that 

:  ^■******^  threads  could  be  elicited  which  were  ten  times  the  length  of  the  mass  itself, 

fl  were  indeed  sometimes  several  metres  in  length,  the  fibres  seeming  to  be  involved, 

.  e  iQk  in  a  cocoon.     Her  process  of  preparation  was  much  like  that  described  by 

aieo.     She  succeeded  in  carding  and  reeling  the  material,  made  gloves  and  the  like, 

'  well  as  paper,  from  it,  and  sent  to  the  Institute  a  work  printed  on  such  paper. 

Tlte  Rev.  A.  Williamson  mentions  asbestos  as  found  in  Shantung.     'I'he  natives 

.  .•  it  for  making  stoves,  crucibles,  and  so  forth. 

'"'    ^Sir  T.  Browne,  I.  293;  Botigars,  I.  1104;  Cakier  ct  Martin^  III.  271;  Cardan, 

'"?  Utr.    Varietate,  VIL  33;  Alb,   Mag,    Of  era,    1551,   II.   227,   233;  Fr.  Michel, 

SfAsrcJUs,  etc.,  H.  91;  Gerv,  of  Tilbury,  p.  13  ;  N.  et  E.  II.  493;  Z>.  des  Tissus, 

-rf.   I-I2;y.  A^.  China  Branch  R,A,S.,  December,  1867,  p.  70.)     \_Bergcr  de  Xivrey, 

•^ff^irmdiiions  UrcUologiques ,  457-45S,  460-463. — II.  C] 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

Of  the  Province  of  Sukchur. 

^-On  leaving  the  province  of  which  I  spoke  before,^  you 
"^Tide  ten  days  between  north-east  and  east,  and  in  all  that 
*^way  you  find  no  human  dwelling,  or  next  to  none,  so 

that  there  is  nothing  for  our  book  to  speak  of. 
^*  At  the  end  of  those  ten  days  you  come  to  another 
^^ province  called  Sukciiuk,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
V  towns  and  villages.  The  chief  city  is  called  Sukciiu.* 
^  The  people  are  partly  Christians  and  partly  Idolaters^, 
"";  and  all  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan. 

The  great  General  Province  to  which  all  these  three 
^  provinces  belong  is  called  Tan  gut. 

Over  all  the  mountains  of  this  province  rhubarb  is 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  thither  merchants  come 
to  buy  it,  and  carry  it  thence  all  over  the  world.' 
[Travellers,  however,  dare  not  visit  those  mountains 
with  any  cattle  but  those  of  the  country,  for  a  certain 
plant  grows  there  which  is  so  poisonous  that  cattle 
which  eat  it  lose  their  hoofs.     The  cattle  of  the  country 
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know  it  and  eschew  it.*]  The  people  live  by  agriculture, 
and  have  not  much  trade.  [They  are  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion.     The  whole  of  the  province  is  healthy.] 


N*>iR  I.— Referring  apparently  to  Shachau;  see  Note  I  and  the  closing  woidirf 
liLst  chuplcr. 

Note  2. — There  is  no  doul>t  that  the  province  and  city  arc  those  of  Schchat, 
but  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  readings,  and  several  texts  have  a  marked  dittooB 
l)et\vccn  I  he  name  of  the  province  and  that  of  the  city,  whilst  others  give  them  «*^ 
same.  I  have  adopted  those  to  which  the  resultants  of  the  readings  of  the  best  tos 
seem  Id  \hnni,  viz.  Siuciur  and  Sua'tu,  though  with  considerable  doubt  wbetbatk? 
should  not  lie  identical.  Pauthier  declares  that  Sur/ur,  which  is  the  reading  of  ^ 
favouiiie  MS.,  is  the  exact  pronunciation,  after  the  vulgar  Mongol  manner,  of  i*^ 
chaulu^  the  Tai  or  circuit  of  Suhchau ;  whilst  Neumann  says  that  the  Nocthai 
ChineNe  constantly  add  an  euphonic  particle  or  to  the  end  of  words.  I  cooiiESS  ^ 
little  faith  in  such  refinements,  when  no  evidence  is  produced. 

[Suhchau  had  lx:en  devastated  and  its  inhabitants  massacred  by  Chinghiz  Khin  s 
1226.— II.  C.J 

Suhcliau  is  called  by  Kashiduddin,  and  by  Shah  Rukh*s  ambassadors,  Sukckky^ 
exact  correspondence  with  the  reading  we  have  adopted  for  the  name  of  the  ccr. 
whilst  the  Russian  Envoy  Boikoflf,  in  the  17th  century,  calls  it  **^  Suktsty^  where  thf 
rhubarb  grows'' ;  and  Anthony  Jenkinson,  in  Haklu3rt,  by  a  slight  iueiail»€»' 
S(nvchi(k.  Suhchau  lies  just  within  the  extreme  north-west  angle  of  the  Great  Wall  k 
was  at  Suhcliau  that  Benedict  Goes  was  detained,  waiting  for  leave  to  go  00  M 
Peking,  eighteen  weary  months,  and  there  he  died  just  as  aid  reached  him. 

Note  3. — The  real  rhul>arb  \^Rhfum palmatum^^o^^  wild,  on  very  high  monntai* 
'riie  central  line  of  its  distribution  appears  to  be  the  high  range  dividing  the  head  vattf 
of  the  Ilwang-IIo,  Valung,  and  Min-Kiang.  The  chief  markets  are  Siningfu  (see  c^ 
ivii.),  and  Kwan-Kian  in  Szechwan.  In  the  latter  province  an  inferior  kind  isgion 
in  fields,  but  the  genuine  rliubarb  defies  cultivation.  (See  Rukthofen^  Letters,  S* 
VII.  p.  69.)  Till  recently  it  was  almost  all  exported  by  Kiakhta  and  RosaiSfb^ 
some  now  comes  vid  Hankau  and  Shanghai. 

[  "See,  on  the  preparation  of  the  root  in  China,  Gemelli-Careri.  {ChHrchiirs  Cdlid^ 
Bk.  III.  ch.  v.  365.)  It  is  said  that  when  Chinghiz  Khan  was  pillaging  TaDgiit,the 
only  things  his  minister,  Veh-lU  Ch'u-ts'ai,  would  take  as  his  share  of  the  bootv  «eft 
a  few  Chinese  books  and  a  supply  of  rhubarb,  with  which  he  saved  the  liv^  of  a 
great  number  of  Mongols,  when,  a  short  time  after,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  the 
army."    {lyOhsson,  I.  372. — Rofkhill^  Rubrtuk^  p.  193,  note.) 

**  With  respect  to  rhul)arb  .  .  .  the  Suchowchi  also  makes  the  remark  that  the 
best  rhubarb,  with  golden  flowers  in  the  breaking,  is  gathered  in  this  province 
(district  of  Shan-tan)^  and  that  it  is  ei]ually  beneficial  to  men  and  beasts,  preserviif 
them  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  heat"    (Paltadius^  Lc.  p.  9.) — H.  C] 

Note  4. — Erba  is  the  title  applied  to  the  poisonous  growth,  which  may  be  either 
''plant"  or  "grass."  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  a  plant  akin  to  the  AndnutA 
ovalifolia^  the  tradition  of  the  poisonous  character  of  which  prevails  everywhere  aloflg 
the  Himalaya  from  Nepal  to  the  Indus. 

It  is  notorious  for  poisoning  sheep  and  goats  at  Simla  and  other  hill  sanituii; 
and  Or.  Cleghorn  notes  the  same  circumstance  regarding  it  that  Polo  heard  of  the 
plant  in  Tangut,  viz.  that  its  effects  on  flocks  imported  from  the  plains  are  highly 
injurious,  whilst  those  of  the  hills  do  not  appear  to  suffer,  probably  because  they  shfli 
the  young  leaves,  which  alone  are  deleterious.     Mr.  Marsh  attests  the  like  hxX  xcp*!^ 
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•  V:  B|K  Uie  Kalmia  aiigusti/oiia  of  New  England,  a  plant  of  the  same  order  {Ertecueae), 


bred  where  it  abounds  almost  always  avoid  browsing  on  its  leaves,  whilst  those 
21  Ikoqght  from  districts  where  it  is  unknown  feed  upon  it  and  are  poisoned. 

Firishta,  quoting  from  the  Zafar-Ndmah^  says:  "On  the  road  from  Kashmir 
Cfi  towards  Tibet  there  is  a  plain  on  which  no  other  vegetable  grows  but  a  poisonous 
gnas  that  dcstro3rs  all  the  cattle  that  taste  of  it,  and  therefore  no  horsemen  venture 
to  travel  that  route. "  And  Abl)^  Dcsginlins,  writing  from  E.  Tibet,  mentions  that 
■heep  and  goals  are  poisoned  by  rhododendron  leaves.  {Dr.  Hugh  Cleghorn  in  J, 
;«'  AgHfultural  afid  Ilortic.  Society  of  India^  XIV.  part  4  ;  Marshes  Man  and  Nature^ 
pu  40;  Bn\i;:)fs  Fins  A/a,  IV.  449  ;  /?///.  dg  la  Soc,  de  Gt'oj^,  1873,  I.  333.) 

[  "  This  poisonous  plant  seems  to  Iw  the  Stipa  incbrians  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
miht  Journal  of  Bot.  1876,  p.  211,  from  specimens  sent  to  me  by  Belgian 
Bf  issionaries  from  the  Ala  Shan  Mountains,  west  of  the  Yellow  River. "  {Brctschneider, 
*•   Hist,  of  Bot.  Disc.  I.  p.  5.) 

\  ''M.  Polo  notices  that  the  cattle  not  indigenous  to  the  province  lose  Iheir  hoofs  in 

the  Suh-chau  Mountains  ;  but  that  is  probably  not  on  account  of  some  poisonous  grass, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  stony  ground."    {PalladiitSf  I.e.  p.  9.) — II.  C.j 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 
Of  the  City  of  Campichu. 

Campichu  is  also  a  city  of  Tangut,  and  a  very  great  and 
noble  one.  Indeed  it  is  the  capital  and  place  of  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  province  of  Tangut.^  The  people  are 
Idolaters,  Saracens,  and  Christians,  and  the  latter  have 
three  very  fine  churches  in  the  city,  whilst  the  Idolaters 
have  many  minsters  and  abbeys  after  their  fashion. 
In  these  they  have  an  enormous  number  of  idols,  both 
small  and  great,  certain  of  the  latter  being  a  good  ten 
paces  in  stature ;  some  of  them  being  of  wood,  others 
of  clay,  and  others  yet  of  stone.  They  are  all  highly 
polished,  and  then  covered  with  gold.  The  great  idols 
of  which  I  speak  lie  at  length.-  And  round  about  them 
there  are  other  figures  of  considerable  size,  as  if  adoring 
and  paying  homage  before  them. 

Now,  as  I  have  not  yet  given  you  particulars  about 
the  customs  of  these  Idolaters,  I  will  i)roceed  to  tell  you 
about  them. 
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You  must  know  that  there  are  among  them  certain 
reIi;::iou3  recluses  who  lead  a  more  virtuous  life  than  the 
rc:>t.  These  abstain  from  all  lecher)%  though  they  do 
not  indeed  regard  it  as  a  deadly  sin  ;  howbeit  if  any 
one  sin  against  nature  they  condemn  him  to  death. 
Thev  have  an  Ecclesiastical  Calendar  as  we  have :  and 
there  are  five  days  in  the  month  that  they  observe 
f)articularly ;  and  on  these  five  days  they  would  on  no 
account  either  slaughter  any  animal  or  eat  flesh  meat 
On  those  days,  moreover,  they  observe  much  greater 
abstinence  altogether  than  on  other  days.* 

Among  these  people  a  man  may  take  thirty  wives, 
more  or  less,  if  he  can  but  afford  to  do  so,  each  having 
wives  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  and  means ;  but  the 
first  wife  is  always  held  in  highest  consideration.  The 
men  endow  their  wives  with  cattle,  slaves,  and  money, 
according  to  their  ability.  And  if  a  man  dislikes  any 
one  of  his  wives,  he  just  turns  her  off  and  takes  another, 
rhey  take  to  wife  their  cousins  and  their  fathers*  widows 
(always  excepting  the  man  s  own  mother),  holding  to  be 
no  sin  many  things  that  we  think  grievous  sins,  and,  in 
short,  they  live  like  beasts.* 

Mcsscr  Maffeo  and  Messer  Marco  Polo  dwelt  a 
whole  year  in  this  city  when  on  a  mission.* 

Now  we  will  leave  this  and  tell  you  about  other  pro- 
vinces towards  the  north,  for  we  are  going  to  take  you 
a  sixty  days'  journey  in  that  direction. 


No  IK  I.  -i\uupiohiu  i^  undoubuxily  Kanchau,  which  was  at  this  time^  as  I^athkr 
tcUs  u$,  the  chiv't'  city  ot'  the  administration  of  Kansuh^  correspoQcling  to  Polas 
lun^ut.  WiHsnk  iiHolt  in  a  n.uuo  oom^x^unded  of  the  names  of  the  two  cities  Kmk- 
ohau  And  «Vi«  k  oh,iu. 

[  K.uwh;Ui  W\\  undcv  the  Tan^jut  dominion  in  120S.  {Pa^^juiins^  p.  lOi)  The  Mosnl- 
UUU9  incnti\nuM  bv  IVlo  at  Sluchau  an^i  KAncluu  probably  came  from  Khotan.— 

ThevUrticiiltiv^  that  Ivixt'  Usrn  m^ivle  aU^ut  the  fonn  of  the  name  ^xmtf^tifm,  etc,  b 
IVlo.  ami  the  atteuH^'*  '^^^  exj^Ain  the*^,  aix^  probably  alike  fbtile.  Qoatrem^  wriia 
the  IVnian  Kum  \^  the  iuuk  atiec  Abduiia^xak  as  A'*r««.'.4A'«,  but  1  lee  tK«» 
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.writes  it  after  Rashid,  I  presume  on  goml  gionnds,  &s  Ctamiduhii,  i.e.  /s'amijii  or 
'Jlpmmiehtt.  And  thai  ihis  wat  the  Western  pronunciation  of  Ihc  name  'v>  shuun  liy  the 
l^-fbnn  which  I'l^iilotti  uses,  Camejcu,  i.e.  Caincclm.  The  p  in  Tolu's  spelling  is  jm-ii- 
Iwbly  only  a  supcrfltuius  tetter,  as  in  the  nccasional  old  spelling  nidampnum,  etnlemp- 
'—mtrt,  kympnus,  iirampims,  sompHoiir,  Damfnt  Dai.  In  fact,  MarienoUi  writes  I'cjlcj's 
_  Qmimiai  as  Cimpsay. 

It  is  worthy  i>f  notice  that  though  Kamusto's  text  piints  The  names  of  these  two 
'  dtica  as  Siinuir  and  Canipion,  liis  onn  pronunciatiun  of  them  appears  to  have  1-een 
quite  well  ondcistood  by  the  I'er^an  traveller  Ilajji  Mahomed,  for  it  is  perfectly  clear 
th&t  ihe  latter  recognized  in  these  names  Suhciiau  and  Kanchnii.  (See  Kam.  II.  f 
J4V. )  The  second  volume  of  the  Nm-igaUmii,  containing  I'olo,  was  publiUied  after 
Ramosio's  death,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  names  as  he  himself  read  them  nere  more 
ooTTCct  [e.g.  SiKiiur,  Campjoii). 

Note  2,— This  is  the  meaning  of  the  phiase  in  the  G.  T.  :  "  Ceile  grandc  ydie 
(igent,"  as  may  be  seen  fiom  Ramusio's  giaiieno  dhUsi.  Laiari  renders  the  former 
expression,  "  giganleEgia  un  idol 0,"  etc.,  n  phrase  very  unlike  Polo.  The  circum- 
sUioce  is  interesting,  l>ecausc  this  tecumbent  Colossus  at  Kanchuu  is  mentioned  both 
by  Hajji  Mahomed  and  by  Shah  Rukh's  people.  The  latter  say  :  "  In  this  city  of 
Kanchu  there  is  an  Idol-Temple  500  cubits  square.  In  the  middle  is  an  idol  lying  at 
length  which  nieasores  50  [laces.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  nine  paces  loi^,  and  the  in- 
■lep  is  zi  cubits  in  girth.  Behind  this  image  and  overhead  are  other  idols  of  a  cubit  (?) 
Jn  height,  besides  figures  a\  Bakihis  as  laige  as  life.  The  action  of  all  is  hit  off  so 
admirably  that  you  would  think  they  were  alive."  These  great  recumbent  figures  arc 
frvouriles  in  Buddhisl  countries  still,  e.g.  in  Siam,  Ilurma,  and  Ceylon.  They  sym- 
bolise Sakya   Buddha  entering  A'ii-viliia.     Such  a  recumlicnl   ligure,   perhaps  the 


prototype  of  these,  ' 
«t  Kusindgara,  where  Rakya  e 
tered  that  sUtc,  i.e.  die<l.  The 
Mature  of  liuddha  was,  we  are 
told,  iz  cubits;  but  Brahma, 
Inilra,  and  the  other  gods  v'ainly 
tried  to  compute  his  dimensions. 
Some  such  rude  metaphor  is 
probably  emhodie<l  in  these  large 
images.  I  hove  descrilied  one  69 
feet  long  in  Hurma  (represent 


\'ihara  close  to  the  Sal  C 


1  the  cut),  1 


much  greater  siie,  though  pro- 
bably none  equal  to  that  whieli 
Hiucn  Ts.inR,  in  the  7th  century, 
saw  near  lUmian,  which  vas 
1000  feet  in  length !  I  have 
heard    of  but   one    such    image 

of   Ihe    caves    at    IMianin.-ir    in  *      ■  — ~    .  __ =- 

Milwa.     This    is    15   f«-l    long,    ,  •--.,:..=v,i  Ki-„r.-.  r,i,Mh.,  tmcrinc  yfn-ar.r 

and  is  popularly  known  a-i  ","*  3' "0- 6i  qu'il  ont  bf  iiivcB  flut  annt  gmnl 
*'  Bhim's  Baby."  (Callijy,  etc.,  '''■'^  P^a-  ■  ■  -  (CtBlr  gnnt  t}trcs  jifliitt."  .  .  , 
pp.  cciii.,  CMviii.  ;  ,VHtw«  10  A-.:,,  p.  52  ;  r.  r/  r.  d,'  I!.  T..  p.  374  ;  C„„ui,n-hams 
An/i.tl.  Xefarls,\\.  374;   7M,u.  27 i.)  •' 

["  The  temple,  in  which  M.  Tol,.  saw  an  idol  .if  rud<llia.  rcprewnleil  in  a  Iving 
position,  U  evidently  H'f-fc-s^,  i.e.  ' -Monaslerj-  of  the  lyinj;  Buddha.'  It  was  built 
in  lioj  by  n  Tangut  queen,  tn  plarc  there  three  idoN  repretentinR  Budrlha  in  this 
posture,  which  have  since  liecn  found  in  the  ground  on  this  virv  s|>ol."    (Pulladiui.l.e. 

p.  la) 
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Kiiliiuili  ip.  1+4 1  S.IVS:  "A  XcsturLin.  uli..  had  ci.inc^  (n.m  Calh.iy  loli!  at 
i,i  il,..i  ...ii],ityil,,T.iK:iii  i,t,.l  »,  hit!  I'"'  i'  '■■■•n  1«  ««;i;n  fr..ni  i«..  .Livsofi:^ 
K.K'l.liill  iA„'.(f  ^.  |>,  144.  11,1/,  I  mriu-s:  '■Thi;  Inrtio^t  sloiiu  iim^L-  1  hiiw  1* 
in  !i  ■Mvf  i'iii[:li-  .11  \  1111^;  Uaii,  nUml  to  niilifi  n-irth-u-fst  i-irTn-i'oiu;I'"i!LTShiM. 
E'i-ri-  i;.-r!.il1.iii  -:i)-4  llii-  Ilmpif.r  K'an^-hs)  mcasunil  I'l  htni.M;1f  anil  found  inn  be  jj 
MA  hii-li  nil  full].  i/'nAu/^.  JJrffii/^iou,  IV,  35a.)  I  liave  seen  anoihcr aJoW 
slslui-  in  a  i-avo  neu  rim-hini  in  ninlh-wi-it  Shan-»i  ;  and  there  it  anoth«  abDct^i 
mill-*  MNiil)  <ir Nii^-h-ki  Ku,  ni-ai  ilic  tefi  Innk  cif  ihe  Vcllow  Ki\-er.  (Xntii:!.  ImI 
at  tk,-  f.jiii.i',  3*i,  iiml  /Viiiy,  47.)  The  gnat  rrcuml>cn(  Tigure  o(  ihr  'S1«p 
Hu-Mh:i'  ill  ihi-  \V..  I"..  s.;ii.  luar  IVkinp,  U.J  clay." 

Kii^  lluylli'-ii  lllr<nM.r.s  cil.  p.  iSlI  menliuns  the  statue  in  rby.  nf  an  o.- 
•  iriliii.iry  h>-i[;lii,  •>(  11  ','■•"1  (Hudilha)  aRcil  3040  years,  who  is  t»  live  370JMO  « 
Hi'irr.'.  nhi'iihL-HilllK.-^uiicm.nleilln  ;inuth(.-rg<Klcallt.il  .lAwft-/ (Maiueja).— 11- C 


XoTEj.— Maifoisiifm ■^^A■nLil]--.f  iho  I.;ima.-.  or  cIitk)-  of  Til«tan  BuOdMiiu.    1 
I'liL-  cii^Ioiun  iiii'iitiuni'l  h.ivc  v.niu'il  in  ili'tails,  Ixlli  l'>i.-;>lh'  aiiil  wilh  the  chnnfiei  llul 
tliu  Msifii,  h.i-  lu^«■ll  lhroHi:h  ill  llu'  ciutsc  ..f  lime.         '  ! 

'I'hf  iiisiiiuii's  iiraiii:i.;iit  lJiirlrl)ii>iiu  Ml  ;i]iiirl  the  ilays  of  new  and  full  moon  M  bo 
i>)><.<.'>vi.il  liy  1I1L'  S'd'iiiiHas  (ir  iii'ink'^.  hy  rii';iing,  omfessinn,  miil  listening  i<] 
ri-iuiing  iif  lliL- I,iw.  Illjfi-am.-ii»ii,iir..rllieliiilyto  lake  part  in  tlie  ohsen-^nre. 
the  iiuiiiIkt  of  dnys  was  iiurr.i'ii.'il  10  llitue  und  Ihi'n  r<>  fmir,  whilst  Iliucn  Tsiiv 
liimsclf  i[)i\ik-iiif  "iliL-sis  fn>N  .if  I'vny  in<iiilh.'' anil  11  Oiinwe  aiiihurity  quoted  I? 
Jnlien  cites  llir  <h,\/.  as  llie  Stii.  )4lli.  15th,  23nl,  2c)ih,  -.mA  jotli.  Fahian  says  llul 
in  I'eylon  |n>'ai-liiii);  l<i<>k  i>bee  im  llic  S1I1,  I4lii,  ami  ijtii  diiys  uf  the  month.    Fuoi 
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[•  the  number  now  roost  general  amongst  Buddhbt  nations,  and  ihc  days  may  be  re- 
puded  as  a  kind  of  Buddhist  Sabbath.  In  the  southern  countries  and  in  Nepal  they 
at  the  moon*s  changes.     In  Tibet  and  among  the  Mongol  Buddhists  they  are 

at  equal  intervals,  though  I  find  the  actual  days  differently  stated  by  diflerent 
MBdiorities.  Pallas  says  the  Mongols  observed  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  the  three 
Aqfi  being  brought  together,  he  thought,  on  account  of  the  distance  many  Lamas  had 
Id  tzavel  to  the  temple — just  as  in  some  Scotch  country  parishes  they  used  to  give  two 
•ermons  in  one  service  for  like  reason !  Kocppen,  to  whose  work  this  note  is  much 
indebted,  says  the  Tibetan  days  are  the  14th,  15th,  29th,  30th,  and  adds  as  to  the 
■HUiner  of  observance :  '*0n  these  days,  by  rule,  among  the  Lamas,  nothing  should 
be  tasted  but  farinaceous  food  and  tea ;  the  very  devout  refrain  from  all  food  from 
■nnrise  to  sunset.  The  Temples  are  decorated,  and  the  altar  tables  set  out  with  the 
holy  symbols,  with  tapers,  and  with  dishes  containing  offerings  in  corn,  meal,  tea, 
batter,  etc.,  and  especially  with  small  pyramids  of  dough,  or  of  rice  or  clay,  and  ac- 
ooopanied  by  much  burning  of  incense-sticks.  The  service  performed  by  the  priests 
b  more  solemn,  the  music  louder  and  more  exciting,  than  usual.  The  laity  make 
tfieir  offerings,  tell  their  beads,  and  repeat  Om  mani  padma  hom^^  etc.  In  the  con- 
mrdat  that  took  place  between  the  Dalai-Lama  and  the  Altun  Khaghan,  on  the  re- 
conversion of  the  Mongols  to  Buddhism  in  the  i6th  century,  one  of  the  articles  was 
the  entire  prohibition  of  hunting  and  the  slaughter  of  animals  on  the  monthly  fast 
dajTS.  The  practice  varies  much,  however,  even  in  Tibet,  with  different  provinces  and 
■ects— a  variation  which  the  Ramusian  text  of  Polo  implies  in  these  words  :  '*  For 
five  days,  oxfourdays^  or  three  in  each  month,  they  shed  no  blood,"  etc. 

In  Burma  the  Worship  Day,  as  it  is  usually  called  by  Europeans,  is  a  very  gay 
loene,  the  women  flocking  to  the  pagodas  in  their  brightest  attire.  (H.  T.  Mtfrnoires, 
I.  6,  208  ;  Koef'pefit  I.  563-564,  II.  139,  307-308;  Pallas,  Samml.  II.  168-169). 

Note  4. — These  matrimonial  customs  are  the  same  that  are  afterwards  ascribed 
to  the  Tartars,  so  we  defer  remark. 

Note  5. — So  Pauthier*s  text,  *'  en  legation.^''  The  G.  Text  includes  Nicolo  Polo, 
ind  says,  **on  business  of  theirs  that  is  not  worth  mentioning,"  and  with  this 
Rasmsio  agrees. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 
Of  the  City  of   Etzina. 

When  you  leave  the  city  of  Campichu  you  ride  for 
twelve  days,  and  then  reach  a  city  called  Etzina,  which 
is  towards  the  north  on  the  verge  of  the  Sandy  Desert ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Province  of  Tangut.^  The  people  are 
Idolaters,  and  possess  plenty  of  camels  and  cattle,  and 
the  country  produces  a  number  of  good  falcons,  both 
Sakers  and  Lanners.  The  inhabitants  live  by  their 
cultivation   and   their   cattle,    for  they   have   no   trade. 


^1 
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Ai  this  lily  you  must  needs  lay  in  victuals  lor  !ot 
il.iy^,  1«!iMusi:  when  ynu  quit  Ktzina,  you  enter  oa  i 
ilcMTi  wliifh  i-xtfiuls  forty  days' journey  tu  iht  non'r, 
jiinl  iiti  whiL-h  yi>u  meet  with  no  habitation  nor  bailing'- 
].l.iCL'.-  Ill  iht:  summer-time,  indeed,  you  will  lall  in 
with  lu-npk-,  but  ill  tlie  winter  the  cold  is  too  ^reaL 
Vou  also  nieit  with  wild  beasts  (for  there  are  same  sirii 
l)ini--wiKHls  here  and  there),  and  with  numbers  tf  wild 
rissi-s.'  Whni  you  have  travelled  these  forty  ilavs  across 
ihi-  l>iscn  you  come  to  a  certain  province  lying  to  the 
niTtli.      Its  name  you  shall  hear  presently. 
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-  nothcr  from  Suhchau.     licyoiid  t)ic  juiiciion  is  a  tn\\:i  called  Hoa-tsiang^  which 
vobably  represents  Etzina.     Yelsiiui   is  also   mentioned    in    (iaubil's    History  of 

■  Sunghiz  as  taken  by  that  ccmi|iicr(;r  in  1226,  on  his  last  cam[)ai^n  aj^aint  Tangut. 

.  rhis  capture  would  alsf)  seem  lioni  I'clis  de  la  Croix  tube  mentit)ncd  by  Rashiduddin. 

Saubil  sa\'s  the  Chincjre  Geography  places  Yetsina  nurlh  of  Kanchau  and  north-east  of 

j.~  Mlhchau,  at   a  disuincc   of   120  le:ii;iies   from    Kancliau,  but   observes   that   this  is 

2eitainly  too  great,     {daubiiy  p.  49.) 

[I  believe  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  Ki/ina  must  Ijc  looked  for  on  the  river  Hei' 

shui^  called  Etsina  by  the  Mongols,  east  (»r  Suhchau.     This  river  empties  its  waters 

into  the  two  lakes  Soho-onio  and  Sopo  v-jno.      Kl/ina  would  have  been  therefore 

-  litnated  on  the  river  on  the  bonier  of  the  I)'.-<err,  at  ilie  lop  of  a  triangle  whose  bases 
would  be  Suhchau  and    Kanchau.     This   river   w.is  once   part  of  the   frontier  of 

~  the  kingdom  r)f  Tangut.     (Cf.   Dcveria^  Xctci  iCc'/iipa/'/iie  luotti^olo-chiunise^  p.  4.) 

—  Reclus  ( 6'<v^''.  Unh'.^  .Uie  Orientau\  p.  150)  says:  "To  llic  oast  [of  IlamiJ,  beyond 
the  Chukur  (Jobi,  aie  to  be  found  also  soir.e  permanent  villages  and  the  remains  of 
cities.  One  of  them  is  pjrhaps  the  'cite  d'J'l/ina'  of  which  Marco  Polo  speaks,  and 
the  name  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  river  Az-sind.'' 

"Through  Kanchau  was  the  ^hrirLe^t,  and  ni'^st  direct,  an  1  convenient  road  to  I-tsi- 
nay,  .  .  .  I-l*'i-nay,  or  At//////,  is  properly  tlu  name  of  a  lake.  KhubilaT,  distjuieled 
by  his  factious  relatives  on  the  n(»rlh,  e>taijli>l.ed  a  military  post  near  lake  I-tsi-nay, 
and  built  a  town,  or  a  fort  on  the  s<>ulh-westLrn  shore  i^f  this  lake.  The  name  of 
I-tsi-nay  appears  from  that  time;  it  does  \vA  occur  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Tangut  king- 
dona  ;  the  lake  had  th«.n  an«»ther  name.  Vesligts  «if  the  ti.)wn  are  seen  lo  this  day; 
the  buildings  were  of  large  dimen:>i'.»n>,  ar.d  s«.inc  of  ihem  were  vtry  Jino.  In  Marco 
Polo's  lime  there  existed  a  direct  ri.uie  fi.'m  It-^i-nav  to  Kaiakmuni  ;  traces  of  this 
road  are  still  noticeable,  but  it  is  n'»  ni»'ie  u-cil.  '1  l^.is  ciicuniblance,  /.^.  the  exi>t- 
ence  of  a  road  fr«>m  1-tsi-nay  to  Kai..koiinn,  pio!  ably  led  .Marco  Polo  lo  make  an  ex- 
cursion (a  mental  one,  I  suppose)  to  the  re-idcnce  of  the  Khans  in  Northern  Mon- 
golia."    {PalladiuSf  i.c,  pp.  lo-ii.)— H-  C] 

Note  2. — **.£V^<:;;^r''  (G.  T.).      l\uil;:ivr  h;iS  //rr'u^v. 

NoTK  3. — Tlie  Wild  Av-s  of  Mcjngoli.i  i-,  ti.e  /'...'.;,.. u'/ of  I'allas  {Asinui  ht'tnionus 

of  Gray),  and  identical  with  the  Ti1-^:ian  Aj  .v.-.;  <J  M--  "jii-ifi  and  Tri:n.-i- Himalayan 

sportsmen.     It  differs,  according  to  Plvili,  only  i.i  -I.  i-lv.s  of  colour  ar.d  unimix)rtant 

vn.irkings  from  the  Gnjr  A'/iarof  Wcsiern  India  and  liic  Persian  Dc^eiis,  the  Ku:an 

of  Turkestan,  which  .Nfarco  has  spoken  of  in  a  jJiLviou^  [Kiss.-.ge  (j/z/a.?,  ch.  xvi. ; 

^,  A*  S*  B.  XXVIII.  22'>  -.iv//.).     There  i-»  a  fine  K>a:ig  in  the  /'"^logical  Ciardens, 

whose  portrait,  after  Wolf,  is  given  iiere.     lli;t  Mr.  Ncy  Kli.is   /ys  of  ihi>.  animal  liiat 

he  lias  little  of  the  aspect  of  his  n.»nialic  butluen.     [Tlie  wild  a^s  'Tiln-tan  A'Viin^'y 

Mongol  IlOiU  or  Ilulati)  is  calletl  by  the  C  hinese  j't.'i  ///./,   ''wild  horse,"  though 

■*  every  one  admits  that  it  is  an  ass,  an<l  :>l;'juld  bo  called  ych  !j-r.uS^    {A\.  i'/n'/'f  Land 

cf  the  Lamas y  151,  note.) — H.  C.  1 

[Captain  Younghusl.wnd  (i8S("))  >.iw  in  lh«-*  Altai  Mi.uiitaii.s  "i<  n.iderablo 
numbers  of  wild  as.^es,  which  apj.Lartd  l«  1  i-  1  iik  ily  -iuiilar  !<•  :l.i-  l\\.:;g  *\  I.:u!ak 
and  Tibet,  and  wild  hor>»cs  too— the  Ay/r.v-  i\;:-:  . '  ,'.-.'-  i-  .1:  :;■  •.  ..bout  ihc-^e  great 
open  plains."  {Pfoc,  A'.  (/.  S.  X.  18^*8,  p.  495.)  I'l.  .S\e:i  lK(lin.-.»ys  the  tuiliuit  ot 
the  Kulan  is  the  heights  of  Til  ct  £is  well  ai  the  \a'.l<y  I'f  tl.L-  'I'arinj  ;  it  looks  like  a 
mule  with  the  mane  and  tail  of  an  ass,  but  shorter  eais,  longer  than  ihu&c  of  a  hor^c  ; 
he  gives  a  picture  of  it. — II.  C] 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 
Of  the  City  of   Caracoron. 

Caracoron  is  a  city  of  some  three  miles  in  compasi 
[It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  earthen  rampart,  for  stone 
is  scarce  there.  And  beside  it  there  is  a  great  citadel 
wherein  is  a  fine  palace  in  which  the  Governor  resides,] 
'Tis  the  first  city  that  the  Tartars  possessed  after  thcf 
issued  from  their  own  country.  And  now  I  will  tJ 
you  all  about  how  they  first  acquired  dominion  and 
spread  over  the  world.^ 

Originally  the  Tartars*  dwelt  in  the  north  on  die, 
borders  of  Chorcha."     Their  country  was  one  of  greA 
plains ;  and  there  were  no  towns  or  villages  in  it,  bat 
excellent   pasture-lands,  with   great    rivers    and    many 
sheets  of  water ;  in  fact  it  was  a  very  fine  and  extensile 
region.     But  there  was  no  sovereign  in  the  land.     They 
did,   however,  pay  tax  and  tribute   to   a   great  prince 
who  was  called  in  their  tongue  Unc   Can,  the  same 
that   we   call    Prcster  John,   him   in   fact   aboiit  whose 
orreat  dominion  all  the  world  talks.*     The  tribute  he  had 
of  them  was  one  beast  out  of  every  ten,  and  also  a  tithe 
of  all  their  other  gear. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Tartars  multiplico 
exceedingly.  And  when  Prester  John  saw  how  great 
a  people  they  had  become,  he  began  to  fear  that  he 
should  have  trouble  from  them.  So  he  made  a  scheme 
to  distribute  them  over  sundry  countries,  and  sent  one 
of  his  Barons  to  carry  this  out.  When  the  Tartaff 
became  aware  of  this  they  took  it  much  amiss,  and 
with  one  consent  they  left  their  country  and  went  on 
across  a  desert  to  a  distant  region  towards  the  nordii 
where   Prester  John  could  not  get   at  them  to  annoy 
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n.     Thus  they  revolted  from  his  authority  and  paid 
tribute  no  longer.     And  so  things  continued  for  a 


>TS  I. — KarAkorum,  near  the  upper  course  of  the  River  Orkhon,  is  said  by 
le  authors  to  have  been  founded  by  Bukti  Khan  of  the  Iloci-IIu  or  Uigurs,  in 
b  century.     In  the  days  of  Chinghiz,  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  headquarters 

ally,  and  afterwards  enemy,  Togrul  Wang  Khan,  the  Prester  John  of  Polo, 
e  name  of  this  famous  city  is  Mongol,  Aara,  'black,'  and  Kuren^  'a  camp,' 
perly  '  palling.' "  It  was  founded  in  1235  by  Okkodai,  who  called  it  Ordu  Balik, 
be  City  of  the  Ordu,"  otherwise  **  The  Royal  City."  Mohammedan  authors  say 
c  its  name  of  Karikorum  from  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  it,  in  which  the 
NA  had  its  source,  {jyohsson^  iL  64. )  The  Chinese  mention  a  range  of  mountains 
irhich  the  Orkhon  flows,  called  Wu-ti  kUn  shan.  ( Tang  shtt,  bk.  43^. )  Prob- 
bese  are  the  same.  Rashiduddin  speaks  of  a  tribe  of  Utikicn  Uigurs  living  in 
mntiy.  {Bretschtuider^  Med,  Geog,  191  ;  D'^Ohssou,  i.  437.  Rockhill^  Rtibnuk, 
tote.) — Karikorum  was  called  by  the  Chinese  Ho-lin  and  was  chosen  by  Chinghiz, 
16^  as  his  capital;  the  full  name  of  it,  Ha-la  Ho-lin ^  was  derived  from  a  river  to  the 

(  Yuen  shi^  ch.  Iviii. )  Gaubil  {Holin,  p.  10)  says  that  the  river,  called  in  his  days 
rtAT  JCarohOj  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  Emperors,  named  by  the  Chinese  Ila- 
•Hftf  in  Tartar  language  ATj  /a  Ko  lin,  or  Cara  korin^  or  Kara  Koran.  In  the 
\  of  1235,  Okkodai  had  a  wall  raised  round  Ho-lin  and  a  palace  called  lVan§^  an^ 
iuide  the  city.  (Gaudt'i,  Gentchiscan^  89.)  After  the  death  of  Kublai,  Ho-lin 
Itered  into  Ho-Ning^  and,  in  1320,  the  name  of  the  province  was  changed  into 
^(mountainous  north,  i.e.  the  K/>i-j^a/f  chain,  separating  China  Proper  from 
olia).  In  1256,  Mangu  Kaan  decided  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
Qg-fb,  or  Shangtu,  near  the  present  Dolonnor,  north  of  Peking.  {^Supr^  in 
{IW1   ch.  xiii.  note   I.)     In   1260,  Kubldi   transferred  his  capital  to   Ta-Tu 

Uio  Carpini  (1246)  is  the  first  Western  traveller  to  mention  it  by  name  which  he 

Cara£oron  ;  he  visited  the  Sira  Orda,  at  half  a  day's  journey  from  Karakorum, 

Okkodai  used  to  pass  the  summer  ;   it  was  situated  at  a  place  Ormektua. 

\iUt  Rubruck^  21,  iii.)     Rubruquis  (1253)  visited  the  city  itself;   the  following 

■ccoont  of  it:    **  As  regards  the  city  of  Caracoron,  you  must  understand  that  if 

t  aside  the  Kaan's  own  Palace,  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  Bortiugh  of  St.  Denis ; 

I  for  the  Palace,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  is  worth  ten  of  it !    There  arc  two  streets 

town ;   one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  that  is  the  market- 

The  other  street  is  occupied  by   the  Cathayans,   who  are  all  craftsmen. 

^  these  two  streets  there  are  some  grttit  palaces  occupied  by  the  court  secretaries. 

■re  also  twelve  idol  temples  belongin*;  to  different  nations,  two  Mahummcrics 

ich  the  Law  of  Mahomet  is  preaclicd,  and  one  church  of  the  Christians  at  the 

nity  of  the  town.     The  town  is  enclosed  by  a  mud-wall  and  has  four  gates.     At 

at  gale  they  sell  millet  and  other  corn,  but  the  supply  is  scanty  ;  at  the  west  gate 

idl  rams  and  goats ;   at  the  south  gate  oxen  and  waggons ;    at  the  north  gate 

k  •  •  .  Mangu  Kaan  has  a  great  Court  l>esidc  the  Town  Ramjxirt,  which  is  en- 

1  by  ft  brick  wall,  just  like  our  priories.     Inside  there  is  a  big  palace,  within 

I  be  holds  a  drinking*bout  twice  a  year  ;  .  .  .  there  are  also  a  number  of  long 

1^  like  granges,  in  which  are  kept  his  treasures  and  his  stores  of  victual " 

> ;  334). 

bcre  was  Karikorum  situated  ? 

le  Archimandrite  Palladius  is  very  prudent  {I.e.  p.  ii):    **  Everything  that  the 
OS  Cbinese  authors  could  gather  and  say  of  the  situation  of  Knrakhorum  is  col- 
In  two  Cbinese  worksi  LcfiiM§  law  wen  kao  (1S49),  and  Alungku  yew  mu  ki 
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(1859).     However,  no  pt>sitivc  conclusion  can  be  derived  from  these  researches, cMf 
in  I  on  ctjucnce  of  the  aUence  of  a  tolerably  correct  map  of  Nonhcm  Moogdia.' 

Abel  Kemusat  {Mim,  sur  Giog,  AsU  CetUrale^  p.  20)  made  a  conibsioQ  beMa 
Karabalgasun  and  Kardkorum  which  has  misled  most  writers  after  him. 

Sir  Henry  Yule  says:  "Tlie  evidence  adduced  in  Abel  Rcmusai's  papff* 
K;ir:ikoruin  {Mc'm.  di  V  Acad,  R,  des  Insc,  VH.  288)  establi^ihes  the  siLe  oa  the  art 
Ixink  of  the  Orkhon,  and  about  five  daj-s'  journey  above  the  confluence  of  theOikki 
and  Tula.  Hut  as  wc  have  only  a  very  loose  knowledge  of  these  rivers,  it  is  imposcfc 
tt)  assign  the  jjeographical  position  with  accuracy.  Nor  is  it  likely  t>ut  roics  at- 
Ix'vnnd  an  outline  perhaps  of  the  Kaan*s  Palace  walls." 

In  the  (!eo.^ra/>hical  Magazine  for  July,  1874  (p.  137),  Sir  Ilenry  Yule  hisbett 
enabled,  by  the  kind  aid  of  Madame  Fedtchenko  in  supplying  a  transliii'.'n  iroa  li 
Ku.v'sian,  to  give  simie  nccount  of  Mr.  Paderin's  visit  to  the  place,  in  the  aimao^ 
1S7J,  abng  with  a  sketch-map. 

•*  Tiie  site  visited  by  Mr.  Paderin  is  shown,  by  the  particulars  stated  in  iki:  sjft 
to  l>c  sulhciently  identified  with  Kardkorum.     It  is  precisely  tliat  which  Remaat* 
dicaicd,  and  which  bears  in  the  Jesuit  maps,  as  published  by  D'Anville.  the  naocrf 
Talarho  liar  a  Palhassoun  [i.e.   Kard  Balghdsun),  standing  4  or  5  miles  from  the  lA 
kmk  of  the  Orkhon,  in  lat.  (by  the  Jesuit  Tables)  47"  32"  2.^",      It  is  now  k:io*T.  aKi» 
Khiiram  (i\amj)art)  or  Kara  Balghasun  (city).     The  remains  consist  of  a  quadr^Dg* 
rampart  of  mud  and  sun-dried  brick,  of  about  500  |>acos  to  the   side,  and  now  ah* 
9  feet  high,  with  traces  of  a  higher  tower,  and  of  an  inner  rampart  parallel  to  ^ 
other.     liut  these  remains  probably  appertain   to   the    city  as    re-occupied  by  * 
dcsrcndants  of  the  Yuen  in  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  after  their  expuUiM  fe* 
China." 

Dr.  Brctschncider  {MaL  Kcs,  I.  p.   123)  rightly  observes:     *•  It  seems,  ho«** 
that   Paderin   is  mistaken   in  his  supposition.     At  least  it   does   not  a^nree  witb  4* 
position  assigned  to  the  ancient  Mongol   residence  in  the  Mongol  annals  Eriui^ 
etikhe^  translated  into  Russian,  in  1883,  by  Professor  Pozdneiev.      It  is  there  poatitcif 
stated   (p.    no,    note  2)  that  the   monastery  of  Erdcnidsu,  founded  in  15S5,  «* 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  iliat  city,  which  once  had  been  built  by  order  of  Ogotai  Kin 
and  where  lie  had  establislied  his  residence;  and  where,  after  the  expulsion  of ik 
Mon^Mjls  from  China,   Togontemur  again   had  fixed  the  Mongol  court.     This  n« 
mun.ibtery  still  exists,  one  Kn^lish  mile,  or  more,  east  of  the  Orkhon.     It  has  em 
been  astronomically  iletermined  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  is  marked  on  our  nnf* 
of  Mongolia.     Pozdneiev,  who  visited  the  place  in  1877,  obligingly  informs  mctlal 
the  scjuare  earthen  wall  surrounding  the  monastery  of  Erdenidsu,   and  measnnc( 
about   an   English   mile  in  circumference,  may  well  be  the   \exy    wall   of  andtf 
Kardkorum.'' 

Recent  researches  have  fully  confirmed  the  l^lief  that  tlie  Erdeni  Tso,  or  Eidai 
Chao,  Monastery  occupies  the  site  of  Kardkorum,  ne.ar  the  bank  of  the  Orkb«V 
between  this  river  anil  the  Kokchin  (old)  Orkhon.  (See  map  in  Inscri/lians  i 
rOrkhoHy  Ilelsingfors,  1S92;  a  plan  of  the  vicinity  and  of  the  Erdeni  Tso  is  gi«« 
(plate  36)  in  /K  RadL\ffs  Atlas  der  AUcrlhiimcr  der  MougoUi^  St.  Pet.,  1S92.) 

According  to  a  work  of  tlie  i^ih  century  quoted  by  the  late  Professor  G.  Devtfii. 
the  distance  between  the  old  capital  of  the  Ui^^hiir,  Kara  Balgasun,  on  the  left  Ixini 
of  the  OrkhiMi,  north  of  ICrdeni  Tso,  and  the  Ilo-lin  or  Karakorum  of  the  MongcJsi 
would  be  70  //  (about  30  mile">),  and  such  is  the  space  between  Erdeni  Tso  and  Km 
lialgasiln.  M.  Marcel  Monnier  {Itiniraircs^  p.  107)  estimates  the  bird's-eye  distaaoe 
from  Krdcni  Tso  to  Kara  Balgiisiin  at  33  kilom.  (about  20^  miles).  **When  tk 
brilliant  epoch  of  the  power  of  the  Chinghizkhanides,"  says  Professor  Axel  Hald 
**  was  at  an  end,  the  city  of  Karakorum  fell  into  oblivion,  and  towanls  the  year  \^ 
Wius  founded,  in  tJie  centre  of  this  historically  celebrated  region  of  the  Orkhon.  ^ 
most  ancient  of  Buddhist  monasteries  of  Mongolia,  this  of  Erdeni  Tso  [Erdeni  Ch»^J 
It  was  built,  according  to  a  Mongol  chronicle,  on  the  ruins  of  the  town  built  I7 
OkkodaT,    son   of  Chinghiz   Khan,    tliat   is   to  say,  on  the  ancient  KatikonDB.* 
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■criftiatt  4e  TOrkhim.)  So  Profesww  Heikel,  like  J'rofciwnr  rn7<lneiev.  con- 
M  Ihal  Knlcni  Tso  was  Imilt  on  Ihc  silc  of  Kar.-ikoriiin  niiil  oiiiinut  be 
mken  for  KanilalcAsun.  Iriileeil  it  is  highly  prolnlili:  that  (inc  nf  tbe  walls 
the  Mtual  convent  bclon|;cd  to  the  old  Monuiil  cipiifil.  The  ttnvvls  ami 
udteiliy  expeditions  from  Finlan<1iind  Kussin  have  nindc  these  questions  prcliy 
t*  Some  most  interesting  inscriptions  have  been  l)rouglit  home  and  hare  Ixien 
led  by  a  numlier  of  Orientalists ;  G.  Schlegel,  O.  Donner,  G.  Devtfla,  Vasiliev, 


pon  der  Gahelenlr,  Dr.  Tlirth,  G.  IIwlli,  E.  II.  Parker,  W.  Ring,  ete.,  and 
oally  Professor  Vilh.  Thomwn,  of  C'i]n:nhai;en,  «]io  dt-ti[ilii.Ted  lht-ni  i/Vihifie- 
I  As  fntcriflieHS  dt  FQrkhon  tt  dt  t Unhsti,  C"iKiiha[;uc,  iKiM.  8vo; 
■riplimtt  dt  FOrihon  dA-Aiffr.'es,  far  V.  Thomsi-n,  IlelsinKfurs,  iSot.  Siu),  nnd 
banrW.  RwlloffofSl.  PftPrOnirR  {Alh;  d^-r  A!ltrlhSm'r  dfr  M.'»^!H.  lRi>2-6, 
J  m*  ahlSrkisihtn  /iit(hri/ltn  d^r  .Vonsflri,  180.I-7.  etc).  There  is  an  immense 
atnie  on  these  inscriptions,  and  for  the  liililiography,  I  most  refer  the  reader  to 
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II.  C<^nU,r,Eind,-fChinBhn{\^x-\?t)\\  IjtvXc,  1895,  Rvn;  //,  (iS^;-iW-.Lpi. 
iS.>S,  Sv,..  TIj.:  iniii,ii..r  ..f  ilicsc  .list^.vom-s  was  X.  iariiidsev.  ..f  Iiku-k.^fedio! 
at  l!.irii,i.  .Ill  ill  iS-M,  anil  llii;  fiiM  grcal  cvjHililiun  uaiMuTU'i]  fr-wi  l'"ii;tird  in  iht 
iiiiilir  llu-  (HiiilHiuu  <.f  IV.ti>s..r  AxlI  IloiUl.  {.lunriflicnt  de  /*lt-.;i ■« r.wJi: 
far  ftii-.UiliiUtfiiiiii'i-e,  \^jri,tl  pahiit'tsfarla  S^iJI,'  J-i„,it-'Oa_:.-rkmn,\^ir'pe. 
iSiii,  fill.)  Tlic  Ku>si;ui  ci.|Mliiiiin  U-ft  tlii;  fullowing  j-car,  iSoi,  under  iku;.-ate 
>.t  \W  A.M<U'iiii<-i.iii  AV.  KadU'lf. 

M.  K\,M\M\Y«i(X.ir.:  Ai,kk:dts  ilhsiiiif  Silent.  IX.,  iScjo.p.  SD.h  iS^s.i'Q 
n'lt  ajii'iMr  l.i  kixiw  lliat  lliLTcisadincrt-ncu  IwtU'cuii  Kara  Kuniiii  :iiirl  K;ri  rjiji* 
,1-  111'  iiiilis:  "  l''<irly  kill jiiit.'tres  suath  L>l' Kara  Korum  ar  Kara  liilgiisim,  tiitf  c^PE 

A  i.t:ui  ..f  Kar;i  Halt:.[smi  \%  fiivcn  (plate  a;)  in  Rad/i^ff't  Alia:.  b«  jl=:>  -Tan 
C~».ii.-,  ,n;.,w.,l,  .'iil,uai,;i  A-  /Mi;  la  Tmlayw,  I*iJe,  iSiJJ. 

Ill  HiiKiiujuis'*  aL-cmiit  "f  Kar.iki.rum  llicre  is  one  ni-s^ngc  of  CTKit  Woei; 
"TliLii  ma,lir  William  lliuillaumc  L'Urfcvro]  had  made  for  in  an  inn  lo  ci 
M.ifii,  ...  he  iiLidc  als..  a  siIvlt  U.it  lo  [laL  Ihe  b.»ly  of  Christ  in,  «i;h  liliii 
liLtkt,iiilifMiia.li:iinhosiilf«  of  the  boK."  Now  M,  Marcid  SInniiii.T,  »S-)  ijM 
of  lilt  1,1^1,  if  11..1  ihf  ]a,.t  [fiivi'ller  who  visited  Ihc  i^ioii,  U-lIs  me  ihat  hef/i-Ji 
till;  lar;;i-  ttiii[J«  of  Eidcni  Ts<.  an  it'in  (ilic  cast  Imrc  a  Latin  cr<»s ;  had  ti:(  •li 
Irvii  >>*i'>i<iii.m,  th«  ct'jkS  shnuld  hare  l>eL-n  Creek]  and  3  silver  Imx,  Hhichi.-eiR; 
likely  till'  oliji-i:!!!  men  1  lulled  Iiy  Kutiru'iuiK.  It  is  a  new  proof  of  ilie  iikniiva  A 
Mlc-..ri:rduiiTN..:i.id  Knr.il,r.tum. -  H.  CI 


i;i,— [Mt.  Unrkliill., 


Iciii  T»  Gnat  Tnnplc 


\^,  n..i<)  Siij-s :  "The  earliest  daleiotrluA 
1  li:nvUviiaMcMl].n^  h.i.  k  Ui^  ii.m.r- -railar  is  A.D.  732.  We  find  menii.mnuik 
in  a  'I  wV\<n  in^iii|jii..ii  ri.uml  uei  llic  livir  Orkhim  niid  bearing  ihat  daw,  uf  iV 
/;><h:  i'ij/ir,  01 'Nini;(Uil.LS  oOT-'>-irs'iii"l  f  f  Hie  Oliis  TtU,u;  or 'Tiiitly  lirilc 
iiOTaliiri.*  It  is  jidjluilildlwl  Ihtse  itiln-s  wcic  ilien  living  Iwiwt.'cn  the  (.ti^utM 
ViguT  Turks  on  (he  west,  ntid  the  Kiiaii  on  the  casl.  (Thamwii,  InnriHimsi 
rOtii.'iijgH,  uC,  140.)  Mr.  'Hhij.  Waltois  tells  me  that  the  Tartars  are  fi'ni  e>^ 
tiiinctl  by  the  ChineM:  iti  ihc  i>eri.«l  cMendini;  fr.iiii  a. 11.  S60  to  874  ■  Uie  puiii* 
luciLtion  I  liavt  di«..vcii-.l,  li..«oci,  is  under  dalL-.ifA.i..  SSo.     (  H  « /„/,iM,K;.4.' 
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Wc  also  read  in  the  same  work  (IJk.  74,  2)  tlial  *  Tlic  Ta-la  were  a  branch  of  the 
JMo-ho  (the  mime  the  Nu-chen  Tartars  bore  during  llio  Sui  and  T'ang  iK'riods :  Ma 
Tuan  lin,  Hk.  ^27 y  5).  They  first  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Kilan.  Later  on  they 
were  coni|ucrcd  l>y  lliis  people,  when  they  scattered,  a  part  becoming  tributaries  of  the 
Kitan,  another  to  the  P'o-hai  (a  branch  of  the  Mo-ho),  while  s«jme  bands  lcM.>k  up  their 
mbode  in  the  Vin  Shan  in  Southern  Mongolia,  north  of  the  provinces  of  Ciiih-li  and 
Shan-si,  and  took  the  name  of  Ta-ta.''  In  981  the  Ciiincse  anilxissador  to  the 
Prince  of  Kao-chang  (Karakhixljo,  some  20  miles  south-east  of  Turfan)  traversed 
the  Ta-ta  ountry.  They  then  seem  to  have  occupied  the  northern  bend  of  the  Yellow 
River.  He  gives  the  names  of  some  nine  tribes  of  Ta-ta  living  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  He  n«ne3  that  their  neighbours  to  the  east  were  Kitao,  and  that  for  a  long 
time  they  had  been  fighting  them  after  the  occup  ition  of  Kan-chou  by  the  Uigurs. 
(Ma  Tuanliftf  Bk.  336,  12-14-)  We  may  gather  from  this  lh.it  these  Tartars  were 
mlrcady  settled  along  the  Yellow  Uiver  and  the  Yin  Sh.in  (tlie  valley  in  which  is  now 
the  important  frontier  mart  of  Kwei-hua  Ch'eng)  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
§OT  the  Uigurs,  driven  southward  by  the  Kirghiz,  first  occupied  Kan-chou  in  north- 
western Kan-suh,  somewiiere  about  A.  I).  842."] 

Note  3. — Cicorcha  {Ciorcia)  is  tlie  Manchu  country,  whose  pe<)ple  were  at  that 
time  called  by  the  Chinese  yu^h^!  or  Xitii:h:\  and  by  the  Mongols  Churcht^  or  as  it  is 
in  Sanang  Setzen,yw/Y^/</.  The  country  in  (piestion  is  several  times  mentioned  by 
Rashiduddin  as  Churchc.  The  founders  <)f  the  Kin  Dynasty,  which  the  Mongols 
superseded  in  Northern  China,  were  of  Churche  race.  [It  was  jxirt  of  Nayan's 
ap|x\nage.     (See  Bk.  II.  ch.  v.) — II.  C.] 

Note  4. — The  idea  that  a  Christian  potentate  of  enormous  wealth  ami  |)ower,  and 
bearing  this  title,  ruled  over  vast  tracts  in  the  far  East,  was  universal  in  Europe  from  the 
middle  of  the  I2lh  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  after  which  time  the  Asiatic  story 
seems  grad.ially  to  liave  died  away,  wliilst  the  Royal  rrcsbyter  was  assigned  to  a  locus 
in  Abyssmia;  the  equivocal  application  t)f  the  term  Indiii  to  the  East  of  A.sia  ami  the 
East  of  Africa  facilitating  this  transfer.  Indeed  I  hive  a  suspicion,  contrary  to  the 
view  now  generally  taken,  that  the  term  may  fri:)m  tlie  fir.>>t  have  Ixlonged  to  the 
Abyssinian  Prince,  though  circumstances  led  to  its  l>eing  applied  in  another  quarter 
for  a  time.  It  appears  to  me  almost  certain  that  the  letter  of  Pope  Alexander  III., 
preserved  by  R.  Iloveden,  and  written  in  1177  to  llie  Ma^ni/uus  Rex  Indorum^ 
Saeerdotum  safulissimus,  was  meant  for  the  King  of  Abys.sinia. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  inordinate  rejK)rt  of  Proter  John's  niiigniticence  became 
especially  diffused  from  al)out  the  year  1 165,  when  a  letter  full  of  the  most  extravagant 
details  was  circulated,  which  purported  to  have  been  aiMressed  hy  this  potentate  to 
the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel,  the  Koman  Emperor  Erederick,  the  Pope,  and  other 
Christian  sovereigns.  By  the  circulation  of  this  letter,  glaring  fiction  :is  it  is,  the  idea 
of  this  Christian  Conqueror  was  planted  deep  in  the  mind  of  I'urt>pe,  antl  twined  it- 
self round  every  rumour  of  revolution  in  further  Asia.  Even  wlim  the  din  of  the 
conquests  of  Chinghi^  l)egan  to  Ije  audible  in  the  \Ve>t,  lie  was  invented  with  the 
character  of  a  Christian  King,  and  more  or  le.-.s  c«)iifouM<Kd  with  the  iny>lerious  Prester 
John. 

The  first  notice  of  a  conquering  Asiatic  j)otentale  .v)  .>tylcd  had  l)een  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Syrian  Bishop  of  Gabda  (//A//,  south  «if  Eaodioea  in  Northern  Syria), 
who  cimc,  in  II45»  to  lay  various  grievances  l>efoie  Pope  EuL^ene  III.  lie  reported 
that  not  long  before  a  certain  John,  inhaliiling  the  extreme  l'-a-;t,  king  and  Xe:storian 
priest,  and  claiming  de.Mrent  from  the  Three  \Vi>«e  Kir.^-,  had  made  war  on  the 
Samiard  Kings  of  the  Medes  and  Per-iian^,  and  had  taken  Ecbat.ma  their  capital. 
He  was  then  proceeding  to  the  deli\er.ince  »>f  Jerns;ilem,  but  was  slop|x.'d  by  the 
Tigris,  which  he  could  not  cross,  and  e< impelled  by  disease  in  liis  host  to  retire. 

M.  d'Avezac  first  showed  to  whom  this  acc")unt  must  apply,  and  the  subject  has 
more  recently  Ijcen  set  fort  h  with  great  completenes.s  and  learning  by  Dr.  Gustavus 
Opv^'t.     The  conqueror  in  (^uesti<>n  v^a^  the  founder  of  Kara  Khitai,  \Nhich  cxistetl  as 


^  *  n 
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iii.i.''  til  .^.•:.j.Hr. 

A'lniitiir.ij  tliis  Karacithayan  prince  to  W  the  firs:  cor.queror  (in  Ashi,  atalleventsi 
to  uhi'iii  l};:-  name  of  I'res'er  Ji-hn  wxs  applied,  it  siiil  remains  olisciirc  how  that  nine 
arfjsc.  Oppcrl  .•.uppojcs  tlial  Curi:kjn  i.r  Kurkkan^  softened  in  West  Tarkifh  Bfr 
i.i;nri:iti'.n  into  Ynf'.Afi,  was  confounded  wirh  Yachaniin  or  /okannes  -  but  he  fiai 
no  fvidcncc  ^^\  t!ie  c-'r.fju'.-r-.r's  profLSy>ion  of  Christianity  except  the  fid,  nouhk 
ciTtainly,  tli.it  the  (Kiu^^littr  cif  the  last  of  his  l.»rief  d\-nasty  is  recordcil  to  have  h«s  i 
(  lirisfi.iii.  Iiifhicl,  1  )'<);, ss»^n  says  that  the  first  CiUikhan  was  a  T>uddhl«t,  ihocgh  « 
\\\\.\\  jn:!h"rit>  is  imi  ck.ir.  There  seems  a  probability  at  least  that  it  wx-s  an  ew 
in  th.f  i»rii;ina]  afn-ription  of  Christianity  to  the  Karacathayan  prince,  which  caused  the 
( nnfusiiins  as  tt»  ilu-  identity  of  Prostcr  John  which  appear  in  the  next  ccntun*  of  whid 


(1  ■.n:  tiv."  V  :<ti<l  ill  .-I  I'll.'  II'  If  '-n  H.'il.i  S;ic:un,  which  he  calls  Bebsngun.  he  says  (p.  99^)  ; 
",i. .  .iiiUm  !■•  till-  I  .nil  li  I  »iili;iii  Kush:u  {ttOk^son.  i.  433).  the  city  of  nelasa^in  had  l*en  f*>uiH 
Ix    ItitUi  Ki.iii,  s.iMM  I.  M  «■!  Ill**  ri;^iiTs,  in  a  well-watfre«l  plain  of  Turkc«tan  mith  rich  iwniui 


hat 

fkninded 

rich  pactum. 


•ml  "  iN'>.  '•;.  ■■«  /'.■•.'«''.  1/.  (''.,  .V.i.".i'V7»»//'i''/i»y  I>r.  I^retvrhncider  aJds  (p.  »a7):  "It  L«  not 
III  |.ii>1>illr  ili.ii  .III- i«iii  ni-'.i»^..iiM!ii  w;i<  sitr.atPil  at  the  s.inic  place  where,  accon)  In  f;  to  the  Tang 
lii^ii>t\,  «ln  Kli.\'»  I'l  «"i''  I'l  !"■  Ii  •■'  tlif  Wi:«torn  T'u  Kut(Tu!k"»)  h.id  his  resilience  in  the  sevcM'h 
« I  iiiiiix  It  i--  -t.ii'  «l  in  ih«*  I  .nii:  -hii  that  Ihi ShiiK^h  Shehti  Kkan^  who  rei;;;ned  in  the  first  haU  of 
ih.  .r».  mil  irnnnv.  pI.H><l  lii-  i>ul.»on  tlir  nortl.rrn  hortlor  cf  tlie  ri\-er  Sui ye.  This  river  ami  a 
I  li\  til  ihr  •■anil-  ii.imr,  .iicfir.]nriit!v  mriiil.  n-ii  in  the  T'anp  nnr.als  of  the  sei-enth  and  eighth  cen* 
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„jit  of  access  to  some  of  his  most  Important  authorities,  such  as  Brosset's  History  of 
^^twgia^  and  its  appendices. 

..,  It  will  be  well,  befure  going  further,  to  give  the  essential  parts  of  the  passage  in 
,-.e  History  of  Hishop  Otto  of  Kreisingen  (referred  to  in  vol  i.  p.  229),  which  contains 
,  'Jt  first  allusion  to  a  personage  styled  Prester  John  : 

/  ''Wc  saw  also  there  [at  K(mie  in  1145]  the  afore-mentioned  Bishop  of  Gabala, 
"jBi  Sjria.  .  .  .  We  heard  him  bewailing  with  tears  the  peril  of  the  Church 
-jyond-sca  since  the  capture  of  Edessa,  and  uttering  his  intention  on  that  account 
'^croBi  the  Alps  and  seek  aid  from  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  the  King  of  the 
'jmks.  He  was  also  telling  us  how,  not  many  years  before,  one  John,  King 
.;id  Priest,  who  dwells  in  the  extreme  Orient  beyond  Persia  and  Armenia,  and 
\*  (with  his  people)  a  Christian,  but  a  Nestorian,  had  waged  war  against  the 
[lOther  Kings  of  the  Persians  and  Medcs  who  are  called  the  Samiards,  and  had 
'i^ared  Ecbatana,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  the  seat  of  their  dominion. 
The  Muld  Kings  having  met  him  with  their  forces  made  up  of  Persians,  Medes,  and 
layrians,  the  battle  had  been  maintained  for  3  days,  either  side  preferring  death 
b  flight.  But  at  last  Prfsbyter  John  (for  so  they  are  wont  to  style  him),  having 
oated  the  Persians,  came  forth  the  victor  from  a  most  sanguinary  battle.  After 
bis  victory  (he  went  on  to  say)  the  aforesaid  John  was  advancing  to  fight  in  aid  of 
be  Church  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  Tigris,  and  found  there  no 
KMnble  means  of  transport  for  his  army,  he  turned  northward,  as  he  had  heard 
bat  the  river  in  that  quarter  was  frozen  over  in  winter-time.  Halting  there  for  some 
can*  in  expectation  of  a  frost,  which  never  came,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
cainTi.  he  lost  many  of  his  people  through  the  unaccustomed  climate,  and  was 
bilged  to  return  homewards.  This  personage  is  said  to  be  of  the  ancient  race  of 
bo6C  Magi  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  and  to  rule  the  same  nations  that  they 
lidy  and  to  have  such  glorj*  and  wealth  that  he  uses  (they  say)  only  an  emerald  sceptre, 
t  was  (they  say)  from  his  being  fired  by  the  example  of  his  fathers,  who  came  to 
dore  Christ  in  the  cradle,  that  he  was  proposing  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  when  he  was 
fevented  by  the  cause  already  alleged." 

Professor  Bruun  will  not  accept  Oppert's  explanation,  which  identifies  this 
Ung  and  Priest  with  the  Gur-Khan  of  Karacathay,  for  whose  profession  of 
liristianity  there  is  indeed  (as  has  been  indicated— j/z/ra)  no  real  evidence  ;  who 
oald  not  be  said  to  have  made  an  attack  upon  any  pair  of  brother  Kings  of  the  Per- 
ians  and  the  Medes,  nor  to  have  captured  Ecbatana  (a  city,  whatever  its  identity, 
f  Media);  who  could  never  have  had  any  intention  of  coming  to  Jerusalem; 
od  whose  geographical  position  in  no  way  suggested  the  mention  of  Armenia. 

Professor  Bruun  thinks  he  finds  a  warrior  much  better  answering  to  the  indications 
\  the  Georgian  prince  John  Orbelian,  the  general-in-chief  under  several  succesMve 
^Ings  of  Georgia  in  that  age. 

At  the  time  when  the  Gur-Khan  defeated  Sanjar  the  real  brothers  of  the  latter 
tad  been  long  dead  ;  Sanjar  had  withdrawn  from  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
Vestcrn  Persia  ;  and  Ilamaddn  (if  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  Ecbatana)  was  no 
esidence  of  his.  But  it  was  the  residence  of  Sanjar's  nephew  Mas'ud,  in  whose 
lands  was  now  the  dominion  of  Western  Persia  ;  whilst  Mas'iid's  nephew,  Dai'id, 
icld  Media,  i.e.  Azcrbeij;Cn,  Arran,  and  Armenia.  It  is  in  these  two  princes  that 
*rofcssor  Bruun  sees  the  Samiardi fraim  of  the  German  chronicler. 

Again  the  expression  "extreme  Orient"  is  to  l)e  interpreted  by  local  usage. 
^jid  with  the  people  o  Little  Armenia,  through  whom  probably  such  intelligence 
^u:hed  the  Bishop  of  Gabala,  the  expression  the  East  signified  specifically  (ireat 
Armenia  (which  was  then  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia  and  Abkhasia),  as 
[>iilAurier  has  stated,  f 

It  is  true  that  the  Georgians  were  not  really  Ncstorians,  but  followers  of  the 
3reek  Church.     It  was  the  fact,  however,  that  in  general,  the  Armenians,  whom  the 

*  Sic  :  /t'r  aliouot  nnnos,  but  an  evident  enrur. 
t  /.  As,  w6u  v.  torn.  xi.  449. 
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r,r«Vf  arcnsed  -f  fjIl-Mi-^  the  Jaciiljiie  err?rs,  rs:?r:>l  aj>..n  meml'er?  «  "^t 
' j : ■- . -.  C . -r . : .  a: : '-.  : :. _•  r ■. ,. r  i : :i  ._•:  ih :  : p-  .-if : :i  here -y  o :'  N o*: :>: uir-i ? a:.  .V;:  -i 
i".:.  .:.  -  .:  Nc«:  r-Li.-.'- .;  :  :>  a  Gv  rj-Lin  Triage  ;-.  '..!;c  *J.e  cxpres-^i-n  "tcwB 
£j.:.  '  ir.  if.  :;ui':  r.  .:  '.r.c  ArnicaLi:;  chiasjcl  thro.-.^h  «iiich  ir.e  >:  .ry  ci:r.e. 

T:._-  l..:r :.::...  '.j  L--r«>»  Ij  :hi  5.:i  of  the  Ciri.s:L".r-5  ia  Pu.It:<ilr-c  ;>  m:R  S» 
t'.-i  i.:  ■_:  a  Gv  -^•i'..-.  G-rr-trAl  ihir.  :::i:  o:"  a  K.iracj:h.\yjin  Kha.i ;  an  J  ".hrreir; 
::.  ;:.■.-  h.-"  ..-y-  .:  :.-.-.-  Kir^  1  met  Tc:-idlc:'J  several  iriOljAii  jus  of  Lhe  pr^r-Aualioa 

T..r  ■^tzt.i.JL^-:  ill  i^iri-.-jn  U  said  :o  have  come  from  the  coaniiy  of  ibe  Maj. 
iroci  •*:.  .::i  h--  was  Cc*;--:-i.-i.  Ej:  zhesi  have  frei|uently  been  supposed  to  CJtti 
U-ai  Gira:  Arn;cr.:2.     iE"  ^•.  rrnrj  jrcj-r.-s  says  '.hey  came  fioni  Mo^hin.* 

Thtf  na.-ze  £.  ::;j»rj  his  Ices  sj  var:y^=".y  applied  that  it  was  liKcly  to  lad  Ij 
ar..'.:j-r.;-.-5-     Lu:  i:  >j  :-a:  l;:-5  :ha:,  ia  a  previous  piSaa^e  of  his  History,  Bisbcc 


wia  c.ij.:-jr.j  it.rr.  :he  T-r^ts,  en  lehalf  of  the  King  of  Georgia,   David  the  I'L-5:cfcr, 
by  hij  ^r..ii  .:  :.^.jr.*  J  ha  Orl.eLiaa,  ia  1123-24. 

1  r  :■_->  r  iJr-.n  al*j  Li}S£*jess  uj>  a  a  p.i--s.isc  in  a  German  chronicle  of  date  sob: 
year>  L:-;r  :ha:;  •_':""  /s  work  : 

**ii4i.  Lijp-.!1::3  dux  Kawariorum  obiit,  Henrico  fraire  ejus  soccedec:e  in 
d-.:ca:u.  1  :.:•.:. r.zi  I  resr.yier  Kex  Armeaijc  et  Indis  cum  duobus  regibus  fra'jite 
Per>arT:m  c:  M=  l_r-ir.i  pujr.avi:  ct  \ic:t."§ 

He  a^ki  b.jw  :hc  G.:r-Kr.aa  of  Karakhitai  could  be  styled  King  of  ArwunU 
and  ':f  Iridia?  It  r;:.iy  l<  aaked.  /cr  cniroy  how  either  the  King  of  Georgia  orbs 
Pt:h-jLa  ^:o  use  :h>-  Mahratia  anal-^gj'  of  John  OrbeIian*s  position)  could  be  ^"^ 
King  of  Ara.er.ia  ir.  1  of  In.iij  f  In  reply  to  this,  Profess'jr  Draun  aiiductf*  1 
var;c:y  cf  .'\u_ia:..r.5  which  he  considers  as  showing  thai  the  term  India  wis  appiici 
10  s  jiae  Cjiiicj-sian  rt\;:  .a. 

My  ■.'.va  c-rivic:l:r.  is  that  the  report  of  Otto  of  Freisingen  is  not  merely  the 
yfrj/  h:-:n'.::n  -f  a  gr- .t  A=iaLc  potentate  called  I'resler  John,  but  that  his  sure- 
meal  i.s  t:.e  \\:.  jle  a:,  i  S-Ie  Vasis  of  gocjd  faith  on  which  the  ston-  of  soch  1 
p.ttT.'aie  rL-»".ci;  aa.i  I  aai  i-uiie  as  witling  to  believe,  on  due  evidence,  that  the 
nuc'.c.-s  •  :  :*?.::  to  which  his  staieaieat  refer roJ,  and  on  which  such  a  pile  of  long- 
end -ring  fi:::  ja  was  erected,  uccurrrd  ia  Armenia  as  that  it  occurred  in  Turuu 
Indeed  ia  miny  rc2^jc:s  t'.c  <:  -ry  w.:>uld  thus  be  more  comprehensible.  One  canoot 
ai'.a:;;  nay  vj.!i:e  :,.  the  q-.:  .U'.i  .a  fr-'ai  the  ^Vnnalist  in  Pertz,  because  there  seeos 
no  r^a^'-a  n  d  u:,t  :h.i:  :l,c  p.i.->.;^.-  is  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  report  bv  Bisbop 
Oil  >,   of   \\\.  -c   w  rk    the   AaaA!:-:   makes   other   use,  as  is  indeed   admitted  h' 


•  Ihe  Cr?r.t  P ;..:::    -the  L:Acr  Ar.-ix->  .ir.i  Cyrus.     The  word  Mocbin  =  .l/ii^-x' .•  anJ  Abi:Ifcd» 
quoti-  :.:>  ■-^  the  e:y:::  .'.■.;.\  o:  the  r..in-.-r.     {.Keinau.fs  Ahulf.  I.  ;oa)— Y.    (Ci^f  jf.->^,  Od^ric  -AA 
t  Htfc  ii  the  f.v-aj:-,  uhi.h  ■>  uv.r:;i  ^ivi;:^  '.r  ir.ore  reosor.s  than  one:  * 


Kuphrutc:s  (at  all;  as  pcjple  <.i:pp  se,  hut  on  the  Nilr.  abjut  6  days' journey  from  Ale&andriai  ami  » 
the  same  as  Memphis,  to  wi.icb  Cambysfs,  the  «o:i  ofCyru*.  anciently  ?ave  the  name  of  Babyloa.'  — 
OitonLs  Frising.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  3,  in  Certnanic  Hist.  lUusL  etc.  LkrUtiani  UrttixU  Bmsiikmiit% 
Francof.  1525. — Y. 

:  Sl.nsahir,  or  "Gencral-in-  liief,"  =  Pcr«.  Sip.ihs,iL(r.—Y, 

4  CimtiHuatiQ  Ann,  .'JmuU mum,  in  Perl/,  Sciiptures,  IX.  580 
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Pkofessor  Bniun,  who  (be  it  said)  is  a  pattern  of  candour  in  controversy.  But 
much  else  lliat  the  Professor  alleges  is  interesting  and  striking.  The  fact  that 
Azerbeijan  and  the  adjoining  regions  were  known  as  "the  East"  is  patent  to 
the  readers  of  this  book  in  many  a  page,  where  the  Khan  and  his  Mongols  in 
occupation  of  that  region  are  styled  by  Polo  Lord  of  the  Lkvant,  Tartars  of 
iJU  Levant  {i.e.  of  the  East),  even  when  the  speaker's  standpoint  is  in  far  Cathay.* 
The  mention  of  Anl  as  identical  with  the  Ecbatana  of  which  Otto  had  heard  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  which  I  think  even  Oppcrt  has  overlooked.  That  tliis 
Georgian  hero  was  a  Christian  and  that  his  name  was  John  arc  considerable  facts. 
Oppert's  conversion  of  Korkhan  into  Yokhanan  or  John  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Xhe  identification  proposed  again  makes  it  quite  intelligible  how  the  so-called  Prestcr 
John  should  have  talked  about  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Crusaders  ;  a  point  so  difficult 
to  explain  on  Oppert's  theory,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  introduce  a  duplicate  John 
in  the  person  of  a  Greek  Emperor  to  sijlve  that  knot ;  another  of  the  weaker  links  in 
his  argument.  In  fact.  Professor  Bruun's  thesis  seems  to  me  more  than  fairly 
successful  in  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  Caucasian  Prestcr  John ;  the 
barriers  are  removed,  the  carpets  are  spread,  the  trumpets  sound  royally — but  the 
oooquering  hero  comes  not ! 

He  does  very  nearly  come.  The  almost  royal  power  and  splendour  of  the 
Orbelians  at  this  time  is  on  record:  "They  held  the  office  of  Sbasalar  or 
Generalissimo  of  all  Georgia.  All  the  officers  of  the  King's  Palace  were  under 
their  authority.  Besides  that  they  had  12  standards  of  their  own,  and  under  each 
standard  icx»  warriors  mustered.  As  the  custom  was  for  the  King's  flag  to  be 
white  and  the  pennon  over  it  red,  it  was  ruled  that  the  Ori^lian  flag  should  be 
red  and  the  pennon  while.  ...  At  banquets  they  alone  had  the  right  to  couches 
whilst  other  princes  had  cushions  only.  Their  food  was  served  on  silver ;  and  to 
them  it  belonged  to  crown  the  kings."  t  Orpel  Ivanc,  i.e.  John  Orbelian,  Grand 
Sbasalar^  was  for  years  the  pride  of  Georgia  and  the  hammer  of  the  Turks.  In 
1 123-1 124  he  wrested  from  them  Tiflis  and  the  whole  country  up  to  the  Araxes, 
including  Ani^  as  we  have  said.  His  King  David,  the  Restorer,  bestowed  on  him 
large  additional  domains  from  the  new  conquests  ;  and  the  like  brilliant  service 
and  career  of  conquest  was  continued  under  David's  sons  and  successors,  Deme- 
trius and  George ;  his  later  achievements,  however,  and  some  of  the  most 
brilliant,  occurring  after  the  date  of  the  Bishop  of  Gabala's  visit  to  Rome.  But 
still  we  hear  of  no  actual  conflict  with  the  chief  princes  of  the  Seljukian  house, 
and  of  no  event  in  his  history  so  important  as  to  account  for  his  being  made  to 
play  the  part  of  Presbyter  Johannes  in  the  story  of  the  Bishop  of  Gabala.  Pro- 
fessor Bruun's  most  forcible  observation  in  reference  to  this  ratlicr  serious  difticulty 
is  that  the  historians  have  transmitted  to  us  extremely  little  detail  concerning  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.,  and  do  not  even  agree  as  to  its  duration.  Carebat  vate  sacro  : 
**  It  was,"  says  Brosset,  *'  long  and  glorious,  but  it  lacked  a  commemorator."  If  new 
fju:ts  can  l>e  alleged,  the  identity  may  still  be  proved.  But  meantime  the  conquests  of 
the  Gur-Khan  and  his  defeat  of  Sanjar,  just  at  a  time  which  suits  the  story,  are 
indubitable,  and  this  great  advantage  Oppert's  thesis  retains.  As  rei;ards  the  claim  to 
the  title  oi  Presbyter  nothing  worth  mentioning  is  alleged  on  cither  side. 

When  the  Mongol  Conquests  threw  Asia  open  to  Frank  travellers  in  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  their  minds  were  full  of  Prestcr  John  :  they  sought  in  vain  for  an 
adequate  representative,  but  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  but  they  should  find 
some  representative.  In  fact  they  found  several.  Apparently  no  real  tradition 
existed  among  the  Eastern  Christians  of  any  such  personage,  but  the  i)ersistent 
demand  produced  a  supply,  and  the  honour  of  identification  with  Prcster  John,  after 
hovering  over  one  head  and  another,  settled  finally  uj  on  that  of  the  King  of  the 
Keraits,  whom  we  find  to  play  the  part  in  our  text. 

Thus  in   IMano  Carpini's  single  mention   of  Prestcr  John   as  the  King  of  the 


•  E.g.  iL  49  ♦  St,  Martin^  Mhtu  sur  t Arminie^  II.  77, 
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Oiristians  of  India  the  Gieatcr,  >.ho  (Icfcats  the  Tartars  by  an  elaborate  strata ;f^ 
Oppcrt  rccogni/es  Sultan  Jalaliiddin  of  Khwarizm  and  his  temporary  success  ova  it* 
Mongols  in  Afghanistan.  In  the  Armenian  Prince  Sempad  s  account,  on  the  o?l>tf 
hand,  this  Christ  an  King  of  India  is  aided  by  the  Tartars  to  defeat  and  harass  ibe 
neighlxmring  Sanicens,  his  enemies,  and  l>ccomes  the  Mongol's  vassal.  In  the  5U'J^ 
ment  of  Rui>ruquis,  though  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  conquering  Gurkhaa 
(under  the  name  of  Coir  Cham  of  Caracatay),  the  title  of  Kinq  John  is  assigned  to  the 
Naiman  Prince  {Kushluk)y  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  last  lineal  soveKign 
of  Karakhitai,  and  usurped  his  j>ower,  whilst,  with  a  strange  complication  of  confusiwi, 
Unc,  Prince  of  the  Crit  and  Merkit  (Kerait  and  Mcrkit,  two  great  tribes  of 
Mongolia)  *  and  Lord  of  Karakorum,  is  made  the  brother  and  successor  of  iHis 
Naiman  Prince.  His  version  of  the  story,  as  it  proceeds,  has  so  much  reseniblar.ce  to 
Polo's,  that  we  shall  quote  the  words.  The  Crit  and  Mcrkit,  he  says,  weft 
Nestorian  Christians.  **  But  their  Lord  had  abandoned  the  worship  of  Quist 
to  follow  idols,  and  kept  by  him  those  priests  of  the  idols  who  are  all  devil-raisers  and 
sr»rcerers.  Beyond  his  pastures,  at  the  distance  of  ten  br  fifteen  days'  journey,  wot 
the  pastures  of  the  MoAL  (Mongol),  who  were  a  very  poor  people,  without  a  leader 
and  without  any  religion  except  sorceries  and  divinations,  such  as  all  the  people  of 
those  parts  put  so  much  faith  in.  Next  to  Moal  was  another  poor  tribe  called 
Tartar.  King  John  having  died  without  an  heir,  his  brother  Unc  got  his  wealth, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Cham,  and  sent  out  his  flocks  and  herds  even  to 
the  borders  of  Moal.  At  that  time  there  was  a  certain  blacksmith  called  Chingbis 
among  the  tribe  of  Moal,  and  hs  used  to  lift  the  cattle  of  Unc  Chan  as  often  as 
he  had  a  chance,  insomuch  that  the  herdsmen  of  Unc  Chan  made  complaint  to  their 
master.  The  latter  assembled  an  army,  and  invaded  the  land  of  the  Moal  in  search  01 
Chinghis,  but  he  fled  and  hid  himself  among  the  Tartars.  So  Unc,  having  plnndcred 
the  Moal  and  Tartars,  returned  home.  And  Chinghis  addressed  the  Tartars  and 
M(;a1,  saying:  'It  is  liccausc  we  have  no  leader  that  we  are  thus  oppressed  hf 
our  neighbours.'  So  both  Tartars  and  Moal  made  Chinghis  himself  their  leader 
and  captain.  And  having  got  a  host  quietly  together,  he  made  a  sudden  onslaught 
upon  Unc  and  conquered  him,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  into  Cathay.  On  that 
occasion  his  daughter  was  taken,  and  given  by  Chinghis  to  one  of  his  sons,  to  whom 
she  bore  Mangu,  who  now  rcigncth.  .  .  .  The  land  in  which  they  (the  Mongols)  fir« 
were,  and  where  the  residence  of  Chinghis  still  exists,  is  called  Onan  fCeruIe,^  But 
because  Caracoran  is  in  the  country  which  was  their  first  conquest,  they  regard  it  as  a 
royal  city,  and  there  hold  the  elections  of  their  Chan." 

Il6re  we  see  plainly  that  the  I' no  Chan  of  Rubruquis  is  the  Unc  Can  or  Unecan  of 
Polo.  In  the  narrative  of  the  former,  Unc  is  only  connected  with  King  or  Prcster 
John  ;  in  that  of  the  latter,  rehearsing  the  story  as  heard  some  20  or  25  years  later,  the 
two  are  idaitifted.  The  shadowy  r6U  of  Prester  John  has  passed  from  the  Ruler  of 
Kara  Khitai  to  the  Chief  of  the  Keraits.     This  transfer  brings  us  to  another  historv. 


•  [••  The  Keraits,"  says  Mr.  Rockhill  {Ruhf-uch.w x,  note), "  lived  on  the  Orkhoo  and  the  TnU,  soatb- 
east  of  I-ike  FSaikal ;  Abulfaraj  relates  their  conversion  to  Christianity  in  1007  by  the  Nestorian  Bisbopof 
Merv.  Kashideddin,  however,  says  their  conversion  took  place  in  the  time  of  Chincis  Khaa. 
\iy  Ohisorty  I.  48  :  Chahot,  Mar  Jabalaka,  III.  14.)  D'Avetac  (536)  identifies,  with  some  pUoaibaity, 
I  think,  the  Kciaiis  with  the  Ki-li  (or  Tich-lf)  of  the  early  Chinese  annals.  The  name  Kf-K  »» 
applied  in  the  3rd  century  a.d.  to  all  the  Turkish  tribes,  such  as  the  Hui-hu  (UijcdrsX  Kiek-Kn 


.....  igo!„,- 

They  are  called  by  M.-.hammcdan  writers  Uduyut,  and  were  divided  into  four  tribes^  They  lived  « 
the  Lower  Selinjia  a:  d  its  feeders.  (D'O/isson,  1.  54  ;  Ifoworth,  History,  I.,  ^.  i.  m,  698.)'^-H.  CI 
\  \Onan  KeittU.  ih  "  the  countr>'  watered  by  the  Orkhon  and  Kerulun  Rivers,  i.e.  the  coantrr  ie> 
the  south  and  south-e.-ist  of  I*ake  Baikal.  The  headquarters  (ya-cAan£)  of  the  principal  chief  of' the 
Uigurs  in  the  eishth  century  was  500  //  (about  165  miles)  south-west  of  the  confluence  of  the  Weo- 
Kun  ho  (Orkhon)  and  the  Tu-lo  ho  (Tura).  Its  ruins,  sometimes,  but  wrongl>*,  confounded  with  tb«« 
of  the  Mongol  city  of  Karakorum,  some  30  miles  from  it,  built  in  1235  hy  Ocodai,  are  now  knon 
by  the  name  of  Kara  B.ilgasun, '  Hlack  City.'"  [See  p.  938.]  The  name  0'<a«ilmvZr  seems  »  be  takes 
from  the  form  Onan-z^u-Kelcran^  wh  ■h  occurs  in  Mohammedar  writer.  {QumlrtmthXt  113  #/  Jif  1 
.rr#aI^o  TaHfsAtt,  Bk.  4;*^;  Rockhili,  Rulruck,  116,  note.)— H.  C] 
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Wc  have  already  spoken  of  the  extensive  diffusion  of  Nestorian  Christianity  in 
Asia  during  the  early  and  Middle  Ages.  The  Christian  historian  Gregory  Abulfaraj 
relates  a  curious  history  of  the  conversion,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century,  of  the 
King  of  Kerith  with  his  people,  dwelling  in  the  remote  north-east  of  the  land  of  the 
Turks.  And  that  the  Keraits  continued  to  profess  Christianity  down  to  the  time  of 
Chinghi2  is  attested  by  Rashiduddin's  direct  statement,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
Christian  princesses  from  that  tribe  of  whom  we  hear  in  Mongol  history.  It  is  the 
chief  of  this  tribe  of  whom  Rubruquis  and  Polo  speak  under  the  name  of  Unc  Khan, 
and  whom  the  latter  identifies  with  Prester  John.  His  proper  name  is  called  Tuli  by 
the  Chinese,  and  Togrul  by  the  Persian  historians,  but  the  Kin  sovereign  of  Northern 
China  had  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Wang  or  King,  from  which  his  people  gave  him 

the  slightly  corrupted  cognomen  of  {^^  VAjjF  >  which  some  scholars  read  Awang^ 

tfnd  Av^nk  Khan,  but  which  the  spelling  of  Rubruquis  and  Polo  shows  probably  to 
have  been  pronounced  as  Aung  or  Ung  Ivhan.*  The  circumstance  stated  by 
Rubruquis  of  his  having  al^ndoncd  the  profession  of  Christianity,  is  not  alluded  to 
by  Elasiern  writers;  but  in  any  case  his  career  is  not  a  credit  to  the  Faith.  I  cannot 
find  any  satisfactory  corroboration  of  the  claims  of  supremacy  over  the  Mongols  which 
Polo  ascribes  to  Aung  Khan.  But  that  his  power  and  dignity  were  considerable, 
appears  from  the  term  Pddshdh  which  Rashiduddin  applies  to  him.  He  had  at  first 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  Keraits  by  the  murder  of  two  of  his  brothers  and 
several  nephews.  Yessugai,  the  father  of  Chinghiz,  had  been  his  staunch  friend,  and 
had  aided  him  effectually  to  recover  his  dominion  from  which  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled. After  a  reign  of  many  years  he  was  again  ejected,  and  in  the  greatest 
necessity  sought  the  help  of  Tcmujin  (afterwards  called  Chinghiz  Khan),  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration.  This  was  in  1196.  For  some  years  the 
two  chiefs  conducted  their  forays  in  alliance,  but  dificrcnces  sprang  up  between  them ; 
the  son  of  Aung  Khan  entered  into  a  plot  to  killTemujin,  and  in  1202-1203  ^hey  were 
in  open  war.     The  result  will  be  related  in  connection  with  the  next  chapters. 

We  may  observe  that  the  idea  which  Joinville  picked  up  in  the  East  about  Prester 
John  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  that  set  forth  by  Marco.  Joinville  represents 
him  as  one  of  the  princes  to  whom  the  Tartars  were  tributary  in  the  days  of  their 
oppression,  and  as  '*their  ancient  enemy"  ;  one  of  their  first  acts,  on  being  organized 
under  a  king  of  their  own,  was  to  attack  him  and  concjuer  him,  slaying  all  that  bore 
arms,  but  sparing  all  monks  and  priests.  The  expression  used  by  Joinville  in  speak- 
ing of  the  original  land  of  the  Tartars,  "////«r  gyande  berrie  de  sablon"  has  not  been 
elucidated  in  any  edition  that  I  have  seen.      It  is  the  Arabic  }S^^  ,  B<iriya,  **a 

Desert."  No  doubt  Joinville  learned  the  word  in  Palestine.  (See  JoinvilUy 
p.  143  seqq,  ;  see  also  Opptrt^  Der  Fresh.  Johatincs  in  Sa^^e  und  Geschichle^  and  Cathay ^ 
etc.,  pp.  173-182.)  {^Fried.  ZanukCy  Der  Frie^ter  Johainus ;  Cordicr^  Odoric. 
— H.  C] 


•  VAnilxiry  makes  Onur  an  Uifijhur  won!,  signifying  "rj«;ht."  [P;ill.idiiis  {I.e.  2O  says:  "The 
consonanccof  the  names  of  Wanif- Khan  and  \Vanj;-K.u  (L'lijj-Khan  and  Onjiu— Oni;ot  of  Kashi-luddin, 
a  Turkish  Tribe)  led  to  the  confusion  rcgardin;z  the  tribes  and  iierson*;,  which  at  M.  Polo's  timr  seems 
to  have  been  Rcneral  amont;  the  Euroi)eans  in  China;  M.  Polo  and  loliannes  dc  Monte  Conino 
transfer  the  title  of  Prester  John  from  Wang-Khan,  already  perished  at  that  time,  to  the  distinguished 
family  of  Wani;Ku."— U.  C] 
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CHAPTER    XLVII. 

• 

Of  Chinghis,  and  now  he  became  the  First  Kaan  of  the 

Tartars. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  year  of  Christ's  Incarnation 
1 187  that  the  Tartars  made  them  a  King  whose  name 
was  CiiiNGiiis  Kaan.i  He  was  a  man  of  great  worth, 
and  of  great  ability  (eloquence),  and  valour.  And  as 
soon  as  the  news  that  he  had  been  chosen  Kinsf  was 
spread  abroad  through  those  countries,  all  the  Tartars 
in  the  world  came  to  him  and  owned  him  for  their  Lord 
And  right  well  did  he  maintain  the  Sovereignty  they 
had  given  him.  What  shall  I  say?  The  Tartars 
gathered  to  him  in  astonishing  multitude,  and  when  he 
saw  such  numbers  he  made  a  great  furniture  of  spears 
and  arrows  and  such  other  arms  as  they  used,  and  set 
about  the  conquest  of  all  those  regions  till  he  had 
conquered  eight  provinces.  When  he  conquered  a 
province  he  did  no  harm  to  the  people  or  their  property, 
but  merely  established  some  of  his  own  men  in  the 
country  along  with  a  proportion  of  theirs,  whilst  he 
led  the  remainder  to  the  conquest  of  other  provinces. 
And  when  those  whom  he  had  conquered  became 
aware  how  well  and  safely  he  protected  them  against 
all  others,  and  how  they  suffered  no  ill  at  his  hands, 
and  saw  what  a  noble  prince  he  was,  then  they  joined 
him  heart  and  soul  and  became  his  devoted  followers. 
And  when  he  had  thus  gathered  such  a  multitude  that 
they  seemed  to  cover  the  earth,  he  began  to  think  of 
conquering  a  great  part  of  the  world.  Now  in  the 
year  of  Christ  1200  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Prester 
John,  and  desired  to  have  his  daughter  to  wife.  But 
when  Prester  John  heard  that  Chinghis  Kaan  demanded 
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his  daughter  in  marriage  he  waxed  very  wroth,  and 
said  to  the  Envoys,  **What  impudence  is  this,  to  ask 
my  daughter  to  wife!  Wist  he  not  well  that  he  was 
my  liegeman  and  serf?  Get  ye  back  to  him  and  tell 
him  that  I  had  liever  set  my  daughter  in  the  fire  than 
give  her  in  marriage  to  him,  and  that  he  deserves 
death  at  my  hand,  rebel  and  traitor  that  he  is !  "  So  he 
bade  the  Envoys  begone  at  once,  and  never  come  into 
his  presence  again.  The  Envoys,  on  receiving  this 
reply,  departed  straightway,  and  made  haste  to  their 
master,  and  related  all  that  Prester  John  had  ordered 
them  to  say,  keeping  nothing  back.- 

Nc>TK  I. — Tcmujin  \\.'is  bom  in  the  ycur  1155,  nccunling  to  all  the  Persian 
historians,  who  arc  prol»ably  to  be  relied  on;  the  Chinese  put  the  event  in  1 162. 
1187  titles  not  appear  to  be  a  date  of  sjxrcial  importance  in  his  history.  His  inaugura- 
tion as  sovereign  under  the  name  of  C'hinghi/,  Knan  was  in  1202  according  to  the 
Persian  authorities,  in  1206  according  to  the  Chinese. 

In  a  preceding  note  (p.  236)  we  have  qudled  a  jiassage  in  whicli  Rubruquis  calls 
Chinghiz  **a  certain  blacksmith."  This  mistaken  notion  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  rc'^emblance  of  his  name  Titni'tjin  to  the  Turki  'J'cmurjly  a  blacksmith;  but 
it  was  common  throughout  Asia  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  story  is  to  1)€  f»)und  not 
only  in  Rubruquis,  Imt  in  the  books  of  Ilaylon,  the  Armenian  prince,  and  of  Ibn 
Bfttuta,  the  Moor.  That  cranky  Orientalist,  Dr.  Isaac  Jacob  Schmidt,  positively  re- 
viles William  Rubruquis,  one  of  the  most  truthful  and  delightful  of  travellers,  and 
certainly  not  inferior  to  his  critic  in  mother-wit,  fur  adopting  this  story,  and  rebukes 
Timkowski — not  for  adopting  it,  but  for  merely  telling  us  the  very  interesting  fact 
that  the  story  was  still,  in  1S20,  current  in  Mongolia.  (.V.7/w/<//'j  San.  Setz.  376,  and 
Timi'ou'ski^  I.  147.) 

NoTK  2. — Several  historians,  anmng  others  Abulfaraj,  represent  Chinghiz  as 
having  married  a  daugliter  of  Aung  Khan  ;  and  this  is  current  anniig  some  of  the 
mediarval  Kuro]x:an  writers,  such  ,is  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  It  is  also  adopteil  by  I*etis 
de  la  Croix  in  his  history  of  Chinghi/,  app;irently  fiom  a  cunqxiiratively  late  Turkish 
historian;  and  both  D'llerbclot  and  St.  Martin  state  the  same;  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  foundation  for  it  in  the  best  authorities  :  cither  IVr.-^i.in  tir  Chinese.  (See  Ahtlja- 
ra^ius^  p.  285;  S/€iulunt  Historiah\  15k.  XXIX.  ch.  l\ix.  ;  ///?/.  of  (ttnt^hiz  Ciifi, 
p.  29  ;  and  Gohien  Hordc^  pp.  61-62.)  Hut  there  is  a  real  story  at  the  Ixisis  of  Polo's, 
which  seems  to  be  this  :  Alnuit  1202,  ^^hen  Aung  Kh.m  and  Chinghi/  were  still  act- 
ing in  professed  alliance,  a  di»uMe  union  w.i-*  propn-^ed  between  Aung  Khan's  diughter 
Jaur  Bigi  and  Chinghiz's  son  Juji,  and  l»et\\een  Chinghiz's  daughter  Kijin  Bigi  and 
Tognil's  grandson  Rush  Luka.  From  certain  circumstances  tliis  union  fell  through, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  o|x.'nc<l  the  breach  l>etween  tlie  two 
chiefs.  There  were,  however,  several  marriages  between  the  fiEimilies.  {ErdnianHj 
383 ;  others  are  quoted  under  ch.  lix.,  note  2.) 
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CHAPTER   XLVI  II. 

How  Chinghis  mustered  uis  People  to  march  against 

Prester  John. 

WiiKN  Chinghis  Kaan  heard  the  brutal  message  that 
Prester  John  had  sent  him,  such  rage  seized  him  that 
his  heart  came  nigh  to  bursting  within  him,  for  he  ^^as 
a  man  of  a  very  lofty  spirit.  At  last  he  spoke,  and 
that  so  loud  that  all  who  were  present  could  hear  him: 
*'  Never  more  might  he  be  prince  if  he  took  not  revenge 
for  the  brutal  message  of  Prester  John,  and  such  re- 
venge that  insult  never  in  this  world  was  so  dearly 
paid  for.  And  before  long  Prester  John  should  know 
whether  he  were  his  serf  or  no !  *' 

So  then  he  mustered  all  his  forces,  and  levied  such 
a  host  as  never  before  was  seen  or  heard  of,  sending 
word  to  Prester  John  to  be  on  his  defence.  And  when 
Prester  John  had  sure  tidings  that  Chinghis  was  really 
coming  against  him  with  such  a  multitude,  he  still  pro- 
fessed to  treat  it  as  a  jest  and  a  trifle,  for,  quoth  he, 
**  these  be  no  soldiers."  Natheless  he  marshalled  his 
forces  and  mustered  his  people,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations, in  order  that  if  Chinghis  did  come,  he 
might  take  him  and  put  him  to  death.  In  fact  he 
marshalled  such  an  host  of  many  different  nations 
that  it  was  a  world  s  wonder. 

And  so  both  sides  gat  them  ready  to  battle.  And 
why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it.^  Chinghis 
Kaan  with  all  his  host  arrived  at  a  vast  and  beautiful 
plain  which  was  called  Tanduc,  belonging  to  Prester 
John,  and  there  he  pitched  his  camp;  and  so  great 
was  the  multitude  of  his  people  that  it  was  impossible 
to  number  diem.     And  when  he  got  tidings  that  Prester 
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John  was  coming,  he  rejoiced  greatly,  for  the  place 
afforded  a  fine  and  ample  battle-ground,  so  he  was 
right  glad  to  tarry  for  him  there,  and  greatly  longed 
for  his  arrival. 

But  now  leave  we  Chinghis  and  his  host,  and  let  us 
return  to  Prester  John  and  his  people. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
How  Prester  John  marched  to  meet  Chinghis 

Now  the  story  goes  that  when  Prester  John  became 
aware  that  Chinghis  with  his  host  was  marching  against 
him,  he  went  forth  to  meet  him  with  all  his  forces,  and 
advanced  until  he  reached  the  same  plain  of  Tanduc, 
and  pitched  his  camp  over  against  that  of  Chinghis 
Kaan  at  a  distance  of  20  miles.  And  then  both  armies 
remained  at  rest  for  two  days  that  they  might  be  fresher 
and  heartier  for  battle.^ 

So  when  the  two  great  hosts  were  pitched  on  the 
plains  of  Tanduc  as  you  have  heard,  Chinghis  Kaan 
one  day  summoned  before  him  his  astrologers,  both 
Christians  and  Saracens,  and  desired  them  to  let  him 
know  which  of  the  two  hosts  would  gain  the  battle, 
his  own  or  Prester  John's.  The  Saracens  tried  to 
ascertain,  but  were  unable  to  give  a  true  answer; 
the  Christians,  however,  did  give  a  true  answer,  and 
showed  manifestly  beforehand  how  the  event  should 
be.  For  they  got  a  cane  and  si>lit  it  lengthwise,  and 
laid  one  half  on  this  side  and  one  half  on  that,  allowing 
no  one  to  touch  the  pieces.  And  one  piece  of  cane  they 
called  Chinghis  Kaan,  and  the  other  piece  they  called 
Prester  John.  And  then  they  said  to  Chinghis  :  **  Now 
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mark!  and  you  will  see  the  event  of  the  battle,  and 
who  shall  have  the  best  of  it ;  for  whose  cane  soever 
shall  get  above  the  other,  to  him  shall  victory  be."  He 
replied  that  he  would  fain  see  it,  and  bade  them  b^n. 
Then  the  Christian  astrologers  read  a  Psalm  out  of  the 
Psalter,  and  went  through  other  incantations.  And  lo! 
whilst  all  were  beholding,  the  cane  that  bore  the  name 
of  Chinghis  Kaan,  without  being  touched  by  anybody, 
advanced  to  the  other  that  bore  the  name  of  Prester 
John,  and  got  on  the  top  of  it.  When  the  Prince  saw 
that  he  was  greatly  delighted,  and  seeing  how  in  this 
matter  he  found  the  Christians  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
always  treated  them  with  great  respect,  and  held  them 
for  men  of  truth  for  ever  after. ^ 


Note  i. — Polo  in  the  preceding  chapter  has  stated  that  this  plain  of  Tandoc  us 
in  Prester  John's  counlr\'.  He  plainly  regards  it  as  identical  with  the  Tandoc  d 
which  he  speaks  more  particularly  in  ch.  lix.  as  belonging  to  Prester  John's  descarf- 
ants,  and  which  must  be  located  near  the  Chinese  Wall.  He  is  no  doabt  wkm  ia 
placing  the  battle  there.  Sanang  Setzen  puts  the  battle  between  the  two  the  oo|f 
one  which  he  mentions,  "  at  the  outflow  of  the  Onon  near  Kulen  Buinu"  The  aM 
action  is  placed  by  De  Mailla's  authorities  at  Calantschan,  by  P.  Hyacinth  at  Ktrf^ 
chin  Schatu,  by  Krdmann  after  Rashid  in  the  vicinity  of  Hulun  Bark  at  and  Kaltt' 
chinalt,  which  latter  was  on  the  borders  of  the  ChurcW  or  Manchus.  All  this  poiBii 
to  the  vicinity  of  Buir  Nor  and  Ilulan  or  Kalon  Nor  (though  the  Onon  is  hi  boB 
these).  But  this  was  no/  the  fmal  defeat  of  Aung  Khan  or  Prester  John,  which  took 
place  some  time  later  (in  1203)  at  a  place  called  the  Chacher  Ondur  (or  Heights)  whi4 
Gaubil  places  between  the  Tula  and  the  Kcrulun,  therefore  near  the  modem  Ui» 
Aung  Khan  was  wounded,  and  fled  over  the  frontier  of  the  Naiman  ;  the  oflFicasflf 
that  tribe  seized  and  killed  him.     {Schmidt^  87,  383  ;  Erdniann,  297  ;   Gaubii^  p.  Icl 

Note  2. — A  Tartar  divination  by  twigs,  but  different  from  that  here  employed, 
is  older  than  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  it  to  the  Scythians.  We  hear  of  one  sometkiM 
like  the  last  among  the  Alans,  and  (from  Tacitus)  among  the  Germans.  The  woril 
of  Ilosea  (iv.  12),  "  My  people  ask  counsel  at  their  stocks,  and  their  staff  decburdh 
unto  them,"  are  thus  explained  by  Theophylactus  :  **  They  stuck  up  a  coaple  of  sticky 
whilst  nmrmuring  certain  charms  and  incantations  ;  the  sticks  then,  by  the  opeiatioi 
of  devils,  direct  or  indirect,  would  fall  over,  and  the  direction  of  their  fall  was  noCecL' 
etc.  The  Chinese  method  of  divination  comes  still  nearer  to  that  in  the  text.  Ili 
conducted  by  tossing  in  the  air  two  symmetrical  pieces  of  wood  or  bamboo  of  I 
peculiar  form.  It  is  described  by  Mendoza,  and  more  particularly,  with  illastratioiHk 
by  Doolitlle.* 

But  Rubruquis  would  seem  to  have  witnessed  nearly  the  same  process  that  Poto 
describes.  He  reprehends  the  conjuring  practices  of  the  Ncstorian  priests  amonc  il* 
Mongols,  who  seem  to  have  tried  to  rival  the  indigenous  Kdms  or  Medicine-nKd 

•  fOn  the  Chinese  divining-twtg,  see  Dennys^  Folk-lcn  o/ChtHm^  57. H.  C.] 
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(^siting  the  Lady  Kuktoi,  a  Christian  Queen  of  Mangu  Kaan,  who  was  ill,  he  says : 
"  The  Nestorians  were  repeating  certain  verses,  I  know  not  what  (they  said  it  was 
xrt  of  a  l*salni),  over  two  twigs  which  were  brought  into  contact  in  the  hands  of  two 
nen.  The  monk  stood  by  during  the  o|K^ration"  (p.  326).*  l^ctis  de  la  Croix  quotes 
rom  Thcvcnot*s  travels,  a  similar  mode  of  divination  as  much  used,  before  a  fight, 
imong  the  Barbary  corsairs.  Two  men  sit  on  the  deck  facing  one  another  and  each 
lolding  two  arrows  by  the  points,  and  hitching  the  notches  of  each  pair  of  arrows  into 
he  other  pair.  Then  the  ship's  writer  reads  a  certain  Arabic  formula,  and  it  is  pre- 
ended  that  whilst  this  goes  on,  the  two  sets  of  arrows,  of  which  one  represents  the 
T^ki  and  the  other  the  Christians,  struggle  together  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Mlders,  and  finally  one  rises  over  the  other.  This  is  perhaps  the  divination  by 
knows  which  is  prohibited  in  the  Koran.  {Sura^  V.  v.  92.)  It  is  related  by  Abulfcda 
bat  Mahomed  found  in  the  Kaaba  an  image  of  Abraham  with  such  arrows  in  his 
and. 

P.  della  Valle  describes  the  same  process,  conducted  by  a  Mahomedan  conjuror 
if  Aleppo :  "  By  his  incantations  he  made  the  four  points  of  the  arrows  come  together 
rithout  any  movement  of  the  holders,  and  by  the  way  the  points  spontaneously  placed 
bemselves,  obtained  answers  to  interrogatories." 

And  Mr.  Jaeschke  writes  from  Lahaul:  "There  are  many  different  ways  of 
liTination  practised  among  the  Buddhists ;  and  that  also  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo 
I  known  to  our  Lama,  but  in  a  slightly  different  way,  making  use  of  two  arrows 
BStcad  of  a  cane  split  up,  wherefore  this  kind  is  called  da-moy  *  Arrow-divination.' " 
Ddeed  the  practice  is  not  extinct  in  India,  for  in  1833  Mr.  Vigne  witnessed  its  appli- 
•tion  to  detect  the  robber  of  a  government  chest  at  Lodiana. 

As  regards  Chinghir's  respect  for  the  Christians  there  are  other  stories.  Abul- 
umgius  has  one  about  Chinghiz  seeing  in  a  dream  a  religious  person  who  promised 
dm  success.  lie  told  the  dream  to  his  wife,  Aung  Khan's  daughter,  who  said  the 
lescription  answered  to  that  of  the  bishop  who  used  to  visit  her  father.  Chinghiz 
hen  inquired  for  a  bishop  among  the  Uighilr  Christians  in  his  camp,  and  they  indi- 
cted Mar  Denha.  Chinghiz  thenceforward  was  milder  towards  the  Christians,  and 
bowed  them  many  distinctions  (p.  2S5).  Vincent  of  Beauvais  also  speaks  of 
tmbbanta,  a  Nestorian  monk,  who  lived  in  the  confidence  of  Chinghiz's  wife, 
lAUghter  of  "  the  Christian  King  David  or  Prcster  John,"  and  who  used  by  divina- 
km  to  make  many  revelations  to  the  Tartars.  We  have  already  said  that  there 
eems  no  ground  for  assigning  a  daughter  of  Aung  Khan  as  wife  to  Chinghiz.  But 
bere  was  a  niece  of  the  former,  named  Abika,  among  the  wives  of  Chinghiz.  And 
tashiduddin  does  relate  a  dream  of  the  Kaan's  in  relation  to  her.  But  it  was  to  the 
Beet  that  he  was  divinely  conmianded  to  give  her  away ;  and  this  ht  did  next 
K»ming! 

{Kcnvlins.  Herod.  IV.  67;  A  mm.  MarccJl.  XXXI.  2;  Dclvio^  Disq.  Ma^pc,  558; 
Wendtna,  Hak.  Soc.  I.  47;  Doolittle^  435-436;  Hist,  of  Geni^hizcan^  pp.  52-53; 
^rcston's  al-/fann\  p.  183;  P.  della  V.  II.  865-866;  I'l^nc,  I.  46;  D'Ohsson,  I. 
18-419). 


♦  iWith  lefcrcnce  to  this  passage  from  Kubruck,  Mr.  RiH:khill  says  (195,  note):  "The  ni<^Ie  of 
Krinmg  bere  referred  to  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  dt:M.ribe«.l  by  Pi>la  It  must  not  huwever  t>e 
lOlbuDded  with  rabdomancy,  in  which  hurdles  of  wands  or  arrows  >Acre  used."  Ammiaiius 
lafoellinui  (XXXI.  3.  350)  says  this  mode  of  divination  was  practise<l  hy  the  Al.uis.  "  They  have  a 
pgiil  ir  way  of  divining  :  they  take  straight  willow  wnnds  and  make  bundles  of  them,  and  on 
Huaining  them  at  a  certain  time,  with  certain  secret  iitL.intatioii>,  they  know  what  is  going  to 
■fipeo." — H.  C] 
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The  Battle  between-  Cihnghis  Kaan  akd  Prestek  John. 

And  after  both  sides  had  rested  well  those  two  daj-s, 
they  armed  for  the  fight  and  engaged  in  desperate 
combat ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  battle  that  ever  was 
seen.  The  numbers  that  were  slain  on  both  sides  were 
very  great,  but  in  the  end  Chinghis  Kaan  obtainel 
the  victory.     And  in  the  battle  Prester  John  was  slain. 


And  from  that  linn-  forward,  day  by  day,  his  kinj;;doro 
passed  into  tlie  liands  of  Chinghis  Kaan  till  the  whole 
was  coiiqucr<d. 

I  may  tell  you  that  Chinghis  Kaan  reigned  six  years 
after  thl^  battle,  enj;agt;d  continually  in  conquest,  and 
takint,'  many  a  ])rovince  and  city  and  stronghold.  But 
at  the  end  of  those  six  years  he  went  against  a  certain 
castle  that  was  called  C.\-\.u',  and  there  he  was  shot 
with    an    arrow    in    the    knee,    so    that  he    died  of  his 
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wound.      A   great  pity  it   was,   for   he    was   a   valiant 
man  and  a  wise.^ 

I  will  now  tell  you  who  reigned  after  Chinghis,  and 
then  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Tartars. 


Note  i. — Chinghiz  in  fact  survived  Aung  Khin  some  24  years,  dying  during  his 
fifth  expedition  against  Tangut,  i8th  August  1227,  aged  65  according  to  tlie  Ciiinese 
accounts,  72  according  to  the  Persian.  Sanang  Sctzen  says  that  Kurheljin  Goa 
Khatun,  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Tangut,  who  had  passed  into  tlie  tents  of  the 
conqueror,  did  him  some  bodily  mischief  (it  is  not  said  what),  and  tlien  went  and 
drowned  herself  in  the  Karamurcn  (or  Hwang-ho),  which  thenceforth  was  called  by 
the  Mongols  the  Khdtun'i;ol^  or  Lady's  River,  a  name  which  it  in  fiict  still  l)ears. 
Carpini  relates  that  Chinghiz  was  killed  by  lightning.  The  Persian  and  Chinese 
historians,  however,  agree  in  speaking  of  his  death  as  natural.  Gaubil  calls  the  place 
of  his  death  Lou-pan,  which  he  says  was  in  lat.  38^  Rashiduddirt  calls  it  Leung- 
Shan,  which  appears  to  be  the  mountain  range  still  so  called  in  the  heart  of  Shensi. 

The  name  of  the  place  before  which  Polo  represents  him  as  mortally  wounded  is 
Tcry  variously  given.  According  to  Gaubil,  Chinghiz  was  in  reality  dangerously 
wounded  by  an  arrow-shot  at  the  siege  of  Taitongfu  in  1212.  And  it  is  possible,  as 
Oppert  suggests,  that  Polo's  account  of  his  death  before  Caagiii  (as  I  prefer  the 
reading),  arose  out  of  a  confusion  between  this  circumstance  and  those  of  the  death  of 
Afangku  Kaartj  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  assault  of  Hocn  \u  in  Sze-ch'uan, 
m  name  which  Polo  would  write  Caagiu^  or  nearly  so.  Abulfaragius  specifically  says 
that  Mangku  Kaan  died  by  an  arrow ;  though  it  is  true  that  other  authors  say  he 
died  of  disease,  and  Haiton  that  he  was  drowned  ;  all  which  shows  how  excusable 
were  Polo's  errors  as  to  events  occurrinij  50  to  icx)  years  before  his  time.  (See 
Opperfs  Presbyter  JohafifieSy  p.  76;  De  Mail  la  ^  IX.  275,  and  note  ;  Gaubil ^  18,  50, 
53,  121  ;  Erdmann^  443  ;  Ss.  Sctzen^  103.) 

It  is  only  by  referring  back  to  ch.  xlvii.,  where  we  are  tf)l<l  that  Chinghiz 
•'began  to  think  of  conquering  a  great  part  of  the  world,"  that  we  see  Polo  to  have 
been  really  aware  of  the  vast  extent  and  aim  of  the  concjuests  of  Chingliiz  ;  the  aim 
being  literally  the  conquest  of  the  world  as  he  conceived  it ;  the  extent  uf  the  empire 
which  he  initiated  actually  covering  (probably)  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
human  race.     (See  remarks  in  Kocppen^  Die  Relig.  des  Bu.kihay  \\.  86.) 


CHAPTER    LI. 

Of  those  who  did  Reign  aitkr  Chinohis  Kaan,  and  of  the 

Customs  of  the  Tartars. 

Now  the  next  that  reigned  after  Chiiu'his  Kaan,  their 
first  Lord/  was  Cuy  Kaan,  and  the  third  Prince  was 
Batuy  Kaan,  and  the  fourth  was  Alacou  Kaan,  the 
fifth   MoNGOU  Kaan,   the  sixth  Cublay  Kaan,  who  is 
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the  sovereign  now  reigning,  and  is  more  potent  than 
any  of  the  five  who  went  before  him  ;  in  fact,  if  you 
were  to  take  all  those  five  together,  they  would  not  be 
so  powerful  as  he  is '  Nay,  I  will  say  yet  more ;  for 
if  you  were  to  put  together  all  the  Christians  in  the 
world,  with  their  Emperors  and  their  Kings,  the  whole 
of  these  Christians, — aye,  and  throw  in  the  Saracens 
to  boot, — would  not  have  such  power,  or  be  able  to  do 
so  much  as  this  Cublay,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  the 
Tartars  in  the  world,  those  of  the  Levant  and  of  the 
Ponent  included ;  for  these  are  all  his  liegemen  and 
subjects.  I  mean  to  show  you  all  about  this  great 
power  of  his  in  this  book  of  ours. 

You  should  be  told  also  that  all  the  Grand  Kaans, 
and  all  the  descendants  of  Chinghis  their  first  Lord, 
are  carried  to  a  mountain  that  is  called  Altay  to  be 
interred.  Wheresoever  the  Sovereign  may  die,  he  is 
carried  to  his  burial  in  that  mountain  with  his  pre- 
decessors ;  no  matter  an  the  place  of  his  death  were 
100  days'  journey  distant,  thither  must  he  be  carried  to 
his  burial.^ 

Let  me  tell  you  a  strange  thing  too.  When  they 
arc  carrying  the  body  of  any  Emperor  to  be  buried  with 
the  others,  the  convoy  that  goes  with  the  body  doth 
put  to  the  sword  all  whom  they  fall  in  with  on  the  road, 
saying:  "Go  and  wait  upon  your  Lord  in  the  other 
world ! "  For  they  do  in  sooth  believe  that  all  such  as 
they  slay  in  this  manner  do  go  to  serve  their  Lord  in 
the  other  world.  They  do  the  same  too  with  horses; 
for  when  the  Emperor  dies,  they  kill  all  his  best  horses, 
in  order  that  he  may  have  the  use  of  them  in  the 
other  world,  as  they  believe.  And  I  tell  you  as  a 
certain  truth,  that  when  Mongou  Kaan  died,  more  than 
20,000  persons,  who  chanced  to  meet  the  body  on  its 
way,  were  slain  in  the  manner  I  have  told.* 
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• 
^,       Note  i. — Before  parting  with  Chinghiz  let  me  point  out  what  has  not  to  my 
"  knowledge  been  suggested  before,  that  the  name  of"  Cambuscan  bold"  in  Chaucer's 

—  tale  is  only  a  corruption  of  llic  name  of  Chinghiz.     The  name  of  the  conqueror 
appears  in  Fr.   Kicold  as   Camiuscan,  from   which   the   transition   to  Cambuscan 

—  ■  presents  no  difficulty.     Camius  was,  I  suppose,  a  clerical  corruption  out  of  Canjus 
^.  CMr    Cianjus,     In   the    chronicle  of  St.    Ant(jnino,    however,    we  have  him   called 

^^  Chinghiscan  rcclius  Taingius  Cam^^  (XIX.  c.  8).  If  this  is  not  merely  the  usual 
}5   Monder  of  /  for  c^  it  presents  a  curious  analogy  to  the  form  Tankiz  Khan  always 

nsed  by  Ibn  Baluta.  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  latter,  unless  it  was  suggested 
'  bjr  iankis  (Ar.)  '* Turning  upside  down."  (Sec  Ptrcg.  Quat.^  p.  119  ;  /.  B.  III.  22, 
^    dc) 

Note  2. — Polo's  history  here  is  inadniissiMe.  lie  inlruduces  into  the  list  of  the 
supreme  Kaans  Raiu^  who  was  only  Klian  of  Kipchak  (the  Golden  Horde),  and 
£iulal'Uf  who  was  Khan  of  Persia,  whilst  he  omits  OH-oiiaiy  the  imme<liate  successor 
of  Chinghiz.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  he  uses  the  form  Alaiou  here  instead  of 
jilaii  as  elsewhere ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  mean  the  same  person,  for  he  was  quite 
well  aware  that  Aiaii  was  Lord  t)f  the  Levant,  who  sent  aml)assadors  to  the  (ircat 
Khan  Ciibldy,  and  could  not  therefore  be  one  of  his  predecessors.  The  real  succession 
ran  :  l.  Chinghiz ;  2.  Okkodai ;  3.  Kuyuk  ;  4.  Man^ku  ;  5.  Kul>lai. 

There  are  (piite  as  great  errors  in  the  history  of  Haiton,  wlio  had  probably 
greater  advant;iges  in  this  respect  tlian  Marco.  Ancl  I  may  note  that  in  Teixcira's 
abridgment  of  Mirkhond,  Hulaku  is  made  to  succeed  Mangku  Kaan  on  the  throne 
of  Chinghiz.     (Kt-iacioncSy  p.  338.) 

Note  3. — The  Altai  here  certainly  does  not  mean  tlie  Great  South  Siberian 
Range  to  which  the  name  is  now  applied.  lJ«»tl>  Allai  and  Aitun-Khan  apjx^ar 
sometimes  to  be  applied  by  S.in:ing  Setzen  to  the  Kliingan  of  the  Chinese,  or  range 
running  immediately  north  of  the  Great  Wall  near  Kalgan.  (See  ch.  Ixi.  note  I.) 
But  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  the  burial  k^\  Chinglii/,  he  describes  the  place  as 
**  the  district  of  Yekeh  Utek,  between  llie  siiady  side  of  llie  Altai-Klian  an<l  the  sunny 
side  of  the  Kentei-Khan."  Now  the  Kentei-Khan  ^khan  here  meaning"  mountain") 
is  near  the  sources  of  the  Onon,  iw\me<liately  to  tJie  norlh-e-ist  of  Urga ; 
and  Altai-Khan  in  this  connectii>n  cann<il  mean  the  hills  near  the  Great  Wall,  500 
miles  distant. 

According  to  Kashiduddin,  Chinghiz.  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burkdn 
Kiiidun  ("Gml's  Hill"),  or  Wkeh  k'uruk  ("  The  (;reat  Sacred  or  Tabo.^ed  Place  ") ; 
in  another  passage  he  calls  the  s|xn  Huiiih  Ufi'iur  [yi\\'w\\  means,  I  fancy,  the  same 
as  Hurkan  Kaldun),  near  the  River  Selenga.  liurkan  Kalduii  is  often  mentioned  by 
Sanang  Setzen,  and  (^ualreiiiere  seems  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  this  place  with 
the  mountain  called  by  Pallas  (and  Timkow.>ki)  AV/t/z/tv/Az.  This  is  a  lofty  mountain 
near  Urga,  covered  with  den^e  forest,  and  is  indeed  the  fir^^t  wocKly  mountain 
reached  in  travelling  from  Peking.  It  is  still  held  sacred  by  the  Mongols  and 
guarded  fnmi  access,  though  the  tradition  of  Chinghiz's  grave  seems  to  be  extinct. 
Now,  as  this  Khanoolla  ('*  Mount  Royal,"  for  /■//,/;/  here  means  **  sovereign,"  and 
ooUa  "mountain")  stands  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Kiniei  mentioned  in  the 
quotati(m  from  S.  Setzen,  this  idenlifuMtion  agrees  with  his  statement,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Khanoolla  is  the  .Mlai  of  the  ^arie  «jU')tation.  The  Khanoolla 
must  also  Ikj  the.  Han  numntain  \\hich  Mi^ii^-il  chiefs  claiming  descent  from 
Chinghiz  nametl  to  Gaubil  as  the  burial-place  of  that  oncjucror.  Note  that  the 
Khanoolla,  which  we  suj)pose  to  be  the  Altai  i^f  INilo,  arid  hereof  Sanang  Setzen, 
belongs  to  a  range  known  as  A7////^ //.',  whiUl  we  see  that  Set /en  elscwheie  applies 
Altai  and  Altan-Khan  Li>  the  other  Khingan  near  the  Great  Wall. 

Krrhnann  relates,  apparently  after  Ra^ljiduiMin,  that  (Chinghiz  wa^  buried  at  the 
f«wl  of  a  tree  which  had  taken  \\u  fancy  on  a  hunting  ex|)e<li'ioii,  a'ld  \shich  he  had 
then  i)ointc<l  out  as  the  place  where  he  desired  t.i  be  in* erred.  It  was  then  con- 
spicuous, but  aflerv*ards  the  adj«»ining  trees  shot  up  so  rapiilly,  that  a  dense  wockJ 
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'!    ■      .  ;:     :.- -i.-.  - -.-.i".  ••:  .i.sr  T.is-uh  Iliil,  cq-tiallyinihe 
■.■■;'•       ':'.  :  :'.  .       '.:■.':.  '.'...'.  l\-j-.  v.'jw  the  Mong.^ls  arc  accustomed  «■-' 

•..!;.•..■-■..:.'..  '1  y  ■.:' I:..-  i-.-.L-riih  moon  (according  to  aii  anjiini 
( \  •  .-  ■:'.■'  I     li'.  :■  (J;.;:  _:z    Ki. ■■.•*.>»   t-.-.isb.     Allan   tobchi   (trans'.itci  inio 

J-  ;  :.  !..  < ,  .  <"; .  ..:;.;..  r-  '.:'.:.;,  •:.•_■  l.iv.ury  of  the  Mongols  after  their  cx- 
j  ..  -;.  ff  ...  f  .  .  :.  .•.:.  .  ;  .;.■,,:■.;'  ::.v  K:j.:..s'  tombs,  calls  ihom  A\i/Wixn  /^  :,*-'* 
r//»r,  /'./•.  '  I  :  ;*.'  Wi.itc  'Ji.','-.  *  '  f  'r'iln^'  I)  ihc  r-umhcr  of  chambers  fur  the  souls  of 
tli'-  rhi-.i  .].  .  .  •  •!  Kli'iii..  in  I'« "...;.  ■  ,  ni.(l  s>;nictinjcs  Minply  Tzai^an gker^  *  the  \M:iie 
'I  rill,'  wlii'li,  ;■' ■  ".i'Iim;;  Im  iIk-  ii.iii-.Iaior'ft  cx])l.ina:ion,  denotes  only  Chingiz  Khan's 

t'Ulili.*' 

•'  A' «  "I'liii;;  \'i  \\v  «  i.iii'  -  Ahii.il.-.  (  /'ww.c  ^'^''  Itin^  ffiii),  quoted  by  Dr.  K.  Ilrei- 
M  liiK  i<Iii  •.]/#./.  /,» ..  I.  p.  15;),  Cl.iii-^i/  di'-d  lu-ai  ihc  Liu  fan  shan  in  1227,  after 
li.iMiij'.  Milnlii- il  till'  'l;ii.:;il  •  mpin.'.  ( )ii  iinidi.Tn  Chiinse  inai">s  /,/«  /\z//  /i*7Ji 
r,  111.11 1  •  d  stiiiili  III  lln-  I  iiy  ul  Ku y:t,ui  r//.'//,  dcp.ulim-nl  of  J*hi^i^ lianti^  •"  AT/w  jw^. 
"I  Ii<-  Vii.in  »/■/.  liiiiMMi,  iiiiplit  ,  ili.tt  111*  dii'd  in  Noithorn  MiMij;olia.  We  ro.id  ihcre, 
ill  till-  iiiiii  \\  ■.  «  .1.  I.'.'*;,  ih.ii  ill  till'  lilili  iiiii-it-  d.iiy  nioiitli  t)io  Kinpcrnr  movc«i  lo  the 
iiiiiiiiii.tiii    /■'.'<   f^\tn  \';.iti  111  iHili-i   Itt  ;(\i<id  tlu-  lioai  (.>f  the  summer.     In  tlio  »i\th 
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...tontb  the  empire  of  the  Hia  (Tangut)  submitted.     Chinghir  rested  on  the  river 

*3if  Kiang  in  the  district  of  Tsing  shut  (in  Kansuh  ;  it  has  still  the  same  name).     In 

'nBtmnn,  in  the  seventh  month  (August),  on  the  day/<f;j  ?</«,  the  Emjjeror  fell  ill,  and 

.  dgbt  da3rs  later  died  in  his  palace  Ha-lao-fu  on  the  River  Sa-li,     This  river  Sali  is 

!.  ."qteatedly  mentioned  in  the   Yiian  shi^  viz.  in  the  first  chapter,  in  connection  with 

'Jfcie  first  military  doings  of  Chinghiz.     Kashid  reports  [D'Ohsson,  I.  58)  that  Chinghiz 

Jak  1 199  retired  to  his  residence  Sari  Kihar.    The  Yiian  chao  pi  shi  (Palladius*  Iransl., 

^l)  writes  the  same  name  Saari  Keher  {Keker  in  modern  Mongol  means  '  a  plain  *). 

]Od  the  ancient  map  of  Mongolia  found  in  tlie  Yiian  ski  leipien^  Sa-li  ICie-rh  is  marked 

'■Oiith  of  the  river  Wa-nan  (the  Onon  of  our  maps),  and  close  to  Sa-li  K'ie-rh  we  read: 

•Here  was  the  original  abode  of  the  Yilan*  (Mongols).     Thus  it  seems  the  passage 

in  the  Yuan  history  translated  above  intimates  that  Chingliiz  died  in  Mongolia,  and 

not  near  the  Liu  fan  shan^  as  is  generally  believed.    The  Yiian  ch'ao  pi  shi  (Palladius' 

limnsl.,  152)  and  the  *7Vm  chenglu  (Palladius'  transl,  195)  both  agree  in  stating  that, 

after  subduing  the  Tangut  empire,  Chinghiz  returned  home,  and  then  died.     Colonel 

Yule,  in  his  Marco  Polo  (I.  245),  states  *  that  Rashid  calls  the  place  of  Chinghiz'  death 

Leung  shan^  which  appears  to  be  the  mountain  range  still  so-called  in  the  heart  of 

Shensi.'    I  am  not  aware  from  what  translation  of  Rashid,  Yule's  statement  is  derived, 

Imt  d*Ohsson  (I.   375,  note)  seems  to  quote  the  same  passage  in  translating  from 

Rashid :    ^  Liu-fan-shan  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Churche  (empire  of  the 

ATfVf),  Nangias  (empire  of   the  Sun^)  and    Tangut \^    which   statement    is   quite 

correct." 

We  now  come  to  the  Mongol  tradition,  which  places  the  tomb  of  Chin<;hiz  in  the 
country  of  the  Ordos,  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  River. 

Two  Belgian  missionaries,  MM.  de  Vos  and  Verlindcn,  who  visited  the  tomb  of 
Chinghiz  Khan,  say  that  before  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  on  a  hill  a  few  feet  high, 
there  were  two  courtyards,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  surrounded  by  palisades.  In 
the  second  courtyard,  there  were  a  building  like  a  Chinese  dwelling-house  and  six 
tents.  In  a  double  tent  are  kept  the  remains  of  the  bokia  (the  Holy).  The  neighlwuring 
tents  contained  various  precious  objects,  such  as  a  gold  saddle,  dislies,  drinking-cups, 
a  tripod,  a  kettle,  and  many  other  utensils,  all  in  solid  silver.  {Missions  CatholiqueSj 
No.  315, 1 8th  June,  1875.) — This  periodical  gives  (p.  293)  a  sketch  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Conqueror,  according  to  the  account  of  the  two  missionaries. 

Prjevalsky  {^Mongolia  atid  Tangut)  relates  the  story  of  llie  Khatun  Gol  (see  supra, 
pu  245),  and  says  that  her  tomb  is  situated  at  11  versts  north-east  of  lake  of  D/^iTdemin 
Nor,  and  is  called  by  the  Mongols  Tumir-Alku,  and  by  the  Chinese  I  )jiou-Djin  Fu  ;  one 
of  the  legends  mentioned  by  the  Russian  traveller  gives  the  Ordo  country  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Chinghiz,  200  versts  south  of  lake  Dabasun  Nor  ;  the  remains  are  kept  in  two 
coffins,  one  of  wood,  the  other  of  silver  ;  the  Khan  prophesied  that  after  eight  or 
ten  centuries  he  would  come  to  life  again  and  figlit  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  l)eing 
victorious,  would  take  the  Mongols  from  the  Ord<;s  back  to  their  country  of  Khalka; 
Prjevulsky  did  not  see  the  tomb,  nr)r  did  Potanin. 

•'Their  holiest  place  [of  the  Mongols  of  Ordos]  is  a  collection  of  felt  tents  called 
*  Eldjen-joro,*  reputed  to  contain  the  bones  of  Jenghiz  Klian.  These  sacred  relics  are 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  caste  of  Darhats,  numbering  some  fifty  families.  Every 
sammer,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  sixth  moon,  sacrifices  arc  oflered  up  in  his 
honour,  when  numbers  of  people  congregate  to  join  in  the  celebration,  such  gatherings 
being  called  tdilgan."  On  the  southern  border  of  the  Ordos  are  the  ruins  of  IJoro- 
balgasun  [Grey  town],  said  to  date  from  Jenghiz  Khan's  time.  (Potanin,  Proc. 
R,  G,  S.  IX.  1887,  p.  233.) 

The  last  traveller  who  visited  the  tomb  of  Chinghiz  is  M.  C.  E.  Bon  in,  in  July 
1896  ;  he  was  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River  in  the  nurllicrn  part  of  the  ()rdo 
country,  which  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  nomadic  and  pastoral  Mongols,  forming 
seven  tribes  or  hords,  Djungar,  Talat,  Wan,  Ottok,  Djassak,  Wushun  and  llangkin, 
among  which  are  eastward  the  Djungar  and  in  the  centre  the  Wan  ;  according  to 
their  own  tradition,  these  tribes  descend  from  the  seven  armies  encamixxl  in  the 
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mountains  and  valleys,   where  water  is  to  be  found  as 
well  as  woods  and  pastures. 

Their  houses  are  circular,  and  are  made  of  wands 
covered  with  felts.^  These  are  carried  along  with  them 
whithersoever  they  go  ;  for  the  wands  are  so  strongly 
bound  together,  and  likewise  so  well  combined,  that  the 
frame  can  be  made  very  light.  Whenever  they  erect 
these  huts  the  door  is  always  to  the  south.  They  also 
have  waggons  covered  with  black  felt  so  efficaciously 
that  no  rain  can  get  in.  These  are  drawn  by  oxen  and 
camels,  and  the  women  and  children  travel  in  them.* 
The  women  do  the  buying  and  selling,  and  whatever  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  husband  and  household; 
for  the  men  all  lead  the  life  of  gentlemen,  troubling 
themselves  about  nothing  but  hunting  and  hawking, 
and  looking  after  their  goshawks  and  falcons,  unless  it 
be  the  practice  of  warlike  exercises. 

They  live  on  the  milk  and  meat  which  their  herds 
supply,  and  on  the  produce  of  the  chase ;  and  they  eat 
all  kinds  of  flesh,  including  that  of  horses  and  dogs,  and 
Pharaoh's  rats,  of  which  last  there  are  great  numbers 
in  burrows  on  those  plains.^  Their  drink  is  mare's 
milk. 

They  are  very  careful  not  to  meddle  with  each 
other's  wives,  and  will  not  do  so  on  any  account,  hold- 
ing that  to  be  an  evil  and  abominable  thing.  The 
women  too  are  very  good  and  loyal  to  their  husbands, 
and  notable  housewives  withal.*  [Ten  or  twenty  of 
them  will  dwell  together  in  charming  peace  and  unity, 
nor  shall  you  ever  hear  an  ill  word  among  them.] 

The  marriage  customs  of  Tartars  are  as  follows. 
Any  man  may  take  a  hundred  wives  an  he  so  please, 
and  if  he  be  able  to  keep  them.  But  the  first  wife  is 
ever  held  most  in  honour,  and  as  the  most  legitimate 
[and  the  same  applies  to  the  sons  whom  she  may  bear} 
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The  husband  j»ives  a  marriat^e  payment  to  his  wife's 
mother,  and  the  wife  brink's  nothinL:  to  her  husband. 
They  have  more  chiUIren  than  other  [K'ople,  Itccatise 
they  have  so  many  wives.  They  may  marry  their 
cousins,  and  if  a  father  dies,  his  son  may  take  any  of  the 
wives,  his  own  mother  always  excepted  ;  tliat  is  to  say 
the  eldest  son  may  do  this,  but  no  other.  A  man  may 
also  take  the  wife  of  his  own  brother  after  the  latter's 
death.     Their  weddings  are  celelirated  with  fjreat  ado.'' 
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Kirghiz,  and  Kalmaks  all  pitch  their  tents  facing  east.     The  prevailing  uin:cr  wiod '« 
there  wesUrly. 

[Mr.  U.»ck!iill  {Rubruik\  p.  56,  note)  sa>-s  that  he  has  often  seen  Mongol  icnisi'acsflg 
east  and  soulli-east.  He  adds:  **  It  is  interesting  to  find  it  noted  in  the  ChcaS^^ 
(Uk.  50,  3)  that  ihe  Khan  of  the  Turks,  who  li%*ed  always  on  the  Tukin  ir-'urrias 
Iiad  hi.s  lent  invariably  facing  south,  so  as  to  show  reverence  to  the  sun's  ri&i:i^  ptict-* 
— H.  C] 

Note  2. — -Eschylus  already  knows  the 

«  wandering  Scyths  who  dwell 
In  latticed  huts  high-poised  on  easy  wheels." 

{Prom,  ViHct,  709-7 la) 

And  long  before  him  Ilcsiod  says  Phincus  was  carried  by  the  Harpies— 

**  To  the  Land  of  the  Milk-fed  nations,  whose  hoases  are  waggons." 

{S/radOf  \ii.  3-9-) 

Ibn  Batuta  describes  the  Tartar  waggon  in  which  he  travelled  to  Sarai  as  mounJed  oi 
four  great  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses : — 

"On  the  waggon  is  put  a  sort  of  pavilion  of  wands  laced  together  with  ranw 
thongs.  1 1  is  very  light,  and  is  covered  with  felt  or  cloth,  and  has  latticed  nTndfWi 
so  that  the  {K-rson  inside  can  look  out  without  being  seen.  He  can  change  his  poatiot 
at  pleasure,  sleeping  or  eating,  reading  or  wiiting,  daring  the  journey.'*  Tboe 
waggons  were  sometimes  of  enormous  size.  Rubruquis  declares  that  he  m*a>uredl«* 
tween  the  wheel-tracks  of  one  and  found  the  interval  to  be  20  feet.  The  axle  was  lie 
a  ship's  mast,  and  twenty-two  oxen  were  yoked  to  the  waggon,  eleven  abreast.  {S» 
opposite  cut. )  He  dcscril)es  the  huts  as  not  usually  taken  to  pieces,  but  carried  nil  staod* 
ing.  The  waggon  just  menlionc<l  carried  a  hut  of  30  feet  diameter,  for  it  projected  bf)'Cfld 
the  wheels  at  least  5  feet  on  either  side.  In  fact,  Carpini  says  explicitly,  •*  Socicofihe 
huts  arc  speedily  taken  to  pieces  and  put  up  again ;  such  are  packed  on  the  bcasu. 
Others  canni»l  Ix;  taken  to  pieces,  but  are  carried  bodily  on  the  waggons.  To  canj 
the  smaller  tents  on  a  waggon  one  ox  may  serve ;  for  the  larger  ones  three  oxen  of 
four,  or  even  more,  according  to  the  size."  The  carts  that  were  used  to  transpc)rt  the 
Tartar  valuaMes  were  covered  with  felt  soaked  in  tallow  or  ewe's  milk,  to  make  thes 
waterproof.  The  tilts  of  these  were  rectangular,  in  the  form  of  a  large  trunk.  Tbe 
carts  used  in  Kashgar,  as  descril)ed  l)y  Mr.  Shaw,  seem  to  resemble  these  laitff. 
(/.  B.  II.  3S1-3S2  ;  A'iid.  221  ;  C\ir/.  6,  16.) 

The  words  of  Her«'<lotus,  speaking  generally  of  the  Scyths,  apply  perfectly  to  (U 
Mongol  hordes  under  C.'hinghiz  :  **  Having  neither  cities  nor  forts,  and  carr\ing  tbtir 
dwellings  with  them  wherever  they  go;  accustomed,  moreover,  one  and  all,  to  shfrt 
from  horseback  ;  and  living  not  by  husbandry  but  on  their  cattle,  their  wagguns  tbe 
only  houses  tliat  they  i^<  )ssess,  how  can  they  fail  of  being  unconquerable  ?  "  (Bk.  IV.  ch- 
4'',  p.  4 1 ,  Kaivlhis. )  Scythian  pi isoners  in  their  waggons  are  represented  on  the  Coloofl 
of  Thetxlosius  at  Constantinople  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  waggons,!^ 
least  as  figured  in  Banduri,  have  any  really  Scythian  character. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  iliat  the  practice  of  carrying  \\itstyuris  or  felt  tents  up* 
waggons  appears  to  \ni  entirely  obsolete  in  Mongolia.  Mr.  Ney  Elias  ^\ rites:  *'l 
fre<iucntly  showed  your  picture  [that  opposite]  to  Mongols,  Chinese,  and  Russtf 
lx:)rder- traders,  but  none  had  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  The  only  cart  I  hi^ 
ever  seen  used  by  Mongols  is  a  little  low,  light,  roughly-made  bullock-dray,  (trtah^ 
of  Cliinese  imix^rtation."  The  old  system  would,  however,  appear  to  have  been  ke?* 
up  to  our  own  times  by  the  Nogai  Tartars,  near  the  Sea  of  Azof.  (See  note  fro* 
Ilebcr,  in  Ciark's  Travels ^  8vo  cd.  I.  440,  and  Dr.  Clark's  vignette  at  p.  394  in  ll* 
same  volume.) 

Note  y-Phayach's  Kat  was  properly  the  Gcrboa  of  Arabia  and  North  A^nrti 
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which  the  Amtis  also  regard  as  a  dainty.  There  is  m  kindred  animal  in  Sibera,  obi 
Alactaga^  and  a  kind  of  Kangaroo-rat  (probably  the  same)  is  mentioned  as  foy*^ 
dant  on  the  Mongolian  Steppe.  There  is  also  the  Zieselmaus  of  Pallas,  a  Daraoi^ 
I  believe,  which  he  says  the  Kalmaks,  even  of  distinction,  count  a  delicacy,  esped^f 
cooked  in  sour  milk.  '*  They  eat  not  only  the  flesh  of  all  their  different  Idndi  df 
cattle,  including  horses  and  camels,  but  also  that  of  many  wild  animals  whidi  flAar 
nations  eschew,  e.g.  mannots  and  ziesehnice,  beavers,  badgers,  otters,  and  YpaOk 
leaving  none  untouched  except  the  dog  and  weasel  kind,  and  also  (unless  ttrj\iA 
pressed)  the  flesh  of  the  fox  and  the  wolf."  {Pallas ^  Sam  ml.  I.  128;  also  iBrfr. 
229-230.) 

[**  In  the  Mongol  biography  of  Chinghiz  Khan  (Mongol  text  of  the  yuandlm^ 
sAi)f  mention  is  made  of  two  kinds  of  animals  (mice)  used  for  food ;  the  tarbi|tf 
{Aritomys  Bobac)  and  kuchugur.^^  {Palladiu.^  I.e.  p.  14.)  Regarding  the  minuii 
called  Sogtir  by  Rubruquis,  Mr,  Rockhill  writes  (p.  69)  :  **  Probably  the  MmsdtiSm, 
the  Suslik  of  the  Russians.  .  .  .  M.  Grenard  tc:51s  me  that  SogJkur,  more  osa^ 
written  sour  in  Turki,  is  the  ordinary  name  of  the  marmot." — II.  C.] 

Note  4. — "Their  wives  are  chaste;  nor  does  one  ever  hear  any  talk  oflfco' 
immtxlcsty,"  says  Carpini ; — no  Boccaccian  and  Chaucerian  stories. 

Note  5. — "The  Mongols  are  not  prohibited  from  having  a  plurality  of  wives;  it 
first  manages  the  domestic  concerns,  and  is  the  most  respected."  {Timk.  II.  3Wk) 
Naturally  Tolygamy  is  not  so  general  among  the  Mongols  as  when  Asia  layatthet 
feet.  The  Huraets,  who  seem  to  retain  the  old  Mongol  customs  in  great  completates^ 
arc  polyganiists,  and  have  as  many  wives  as  they  choose.  Polygamy  is  also  toy 
prevalent  among  the  Yakuts,  whose  lineage  seems  to  be  Eastern  Turk.  (Ritier,  VH 
125  ;  Ermattf  II.  346.) 

Of  the  custom  that  entitled  the  son  on  succeeding  to  take  such  as  he  pleased  of  la 
deceased  father's  wives,  we  have  had  some  illustration  (see  Prologue,  ch.  xvii  note  2)) 
and  many  instances  will  be  found  in  Hammer's  or  other  Mongol  Histories.  The  sane 
custom  seems  to  be  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  Scyths  (IV.  78).  A  numbered 
citations  regarding  the  practice  are  given  by  Quatrem^re.  {Q.  A',  p.  92.)  A  modal 
Mongol  writer  in  the  Melanges  Asiatiques  of  the  Petersburg  Academy,  states  thatik 
cu"5t()m  of  taking  a  deceased  brother's  wives  is  now  obsolete,  but  that  a  pro«b 
preserves  its  memory  (II.  656).  It  is  the  custom  of  some  Mahomedan  natio* 
notably  of  tlie  Afghans,  and  is  one  of  those  points  that  have  been  cited  as  a  supposed 
proof  of  their  Hebrew  lineage. 

"The  Kalin  is  a  present  which  the  Bridegroom  or  his  parents  make  to  the  paiefiU 
of  the  Bride.  All  the  Pagan  nations  of  Siberia  have  this  custom  ;  they  differ  oolyiB 
what  con<»tiiutcs  the  ])rcsent,  whether  money  or  cattle.'*  {Gmeltn,  I.  29;  seeib^ 
Erman^  II.  34S.) 
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Concerning  the  God  of  the  Tartars. 

This  is  the  fashion  of  their  reh'gion.  [They  say  there  is 
a  Most  High  God  of  Heaven,  whom  they  worship 
daily  with  thurible  and  incense,  but  they  pray  to  Hira 
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only  for  health  of  mind  and  body.  But]  they  have  [also] 
!a  certain  [other]  god  of  theirs  called  Natigay,  and  they 
iay  he  is  the  god  of  the  Earth,  who  watches  over  their 
idiildren,  cattle,  and  crops.  They  show  him  great  wor- 
ship and  honour,  and  every  man  hath  a  figure  of  him  in 
his  house,  made  of  felt  and  cloth  ;  and  they  also  make  in 
die  same  manner  images  of  his  wife  and  children.  The 
wife  they  put  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  children  in  front. 
And  when  they  eat,  they  take  the  fat  of  the  meat  and 
grrease  the  god  s  mouth  withal,  as  well  as  the  mouths  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Then  they  take  of  the  broth  and 
sprinkle  it  before  the  door  of  the  house  ;  and  that  done, 
they  deem  that  their  god  and  his  family  have  had  their 
share  of  the  dinner.^ 

Their  drink  is  mare  s  milk,  prepared  in  such  a  wa) 
that  you  would  take  it  for  white  wine  ;  and  a  right  good 
drink  it  is,  called  by  them  Kemizr 

The  clothes  of  the  wealthy  Tartars  are  for  the  most 
part  of  gold  and  silk  stuffs,  lined  with  costly  furs,  such  as 
sable  and  ermine,  vair  and  fox-skin,  in  the  richest 
fashion. 

NoTK  I. — There  is  no  reference  here  to  BuddhiMn,  which  was  then  of  recent 
introduction  among  the  Mongols ;  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  WAo  speaks  of 
their  new  adoption  of  the  Chinese  idolatry,  i.e.  Buddhism.  We  may  add  here  that 
llie  Buddhism  of  the  Mongols  decayed  and  became  practically  extinct  after  their 
expulsion  from  China  (136S-1369).  The  old  Shamanism  then  apparently  revived  ;  nor 
was  it  till  1577  that  the  great  reconversion  of  Mongolia  to  Lamaism  l)cgan.  This 
reconversion  is  the  most  prominent  event  in  the  Mongol  history  of  Sanang  Setzen, 
whose  great-grandfather  Khutuktai  Setzcn,  Prince  of  the  Ordos,  was  a  chief  agent  in 
the  movement. 

The  Supreme  Good  Spirit  appears  to  have  been  called  by  the  M(>ng(;ls  Tcn^^ri 
(Heaven),  and  KhorntuzcUit  and  is  identified  by  Schmidt  with  the  Persian  Hormiizd. 
In  Buddhist  times  he  became  identified  with  Indra. 

Piano  Carpini's  account  of  this  matter  is  ver>-  like  Marco's  :  "  They  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible,  and  the  Distributor  of  gootl  and 
cril  in  this  world  ;  bat  they  worship  Him  not  with  prayers  or  praises  or  any  kind  of 
•ervice.  Nathelcss,  they  have  certain  idols  of  felt,  imitating  the  human  face,  and 
bftving  underneath  the  f^ce  something  resembling  teats  ;  these  they  place  on  either 
nde  of  the  door.  These  they  believe  to  be  \\\c  guardians  of  the  flocks,  from  whom 
they  have  the  boons  of  milk  and  increase.  Others  they  fabricate  of  hits  of  silk,  and 
thtte  are  highly  honoured  ;  .  .  .  .  and  whenever  they  begin  to  cat  or  drink,  they  first 
oAer  these  idols  a  portion  of  their  food  or  drink." 

VOU    I.  R 
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Tbc  Acr'.'si-  i£Tcct  gcnaaDj  with  whu  tc  are  lold  of  Uk  oi^mi]  Sbaauari 
:^je  T^^^sn,  «hicli  teco£ut«  a  Supreme  Power  over  all,  and  a  snail  luialicri 
7V':er.:  ^^.-.s  ca!^>d  C-n^,  The^  Ipnls  among  the  Boracis  aie  called,  aiT^:r£ill 
•  ^.t  >=■>.. -•.  .Wii^sii  Dt  .^Vf=/,  and  acc>:-rding  to  Ermao  Ongctui,  tn  awxlini 
::  i  'ar-e  »rd,  -V.-.-Ji^  fn,-',  On^td.  On^otui,  we  are,  I  iraagine,  fo  Iran  fl 
.Viv/jjcf  r.:..  The  mcrfem  Tcpiescn-^:it-e  of  ibis  Shamanist  Zar  u  Kin  *« 
a=^g  t^t  B^-ie'J.  led  u  ih-^s  deKiibed  by  I'allas  Dnder  (he  name  of  Intm^Sa: 
■■  He  ii  h  r  -^-ed  u  the  tclelafyG''^  '^  ''"  »1"«^  and  other  catile.  Propeilt.fc 
d.i-ir.vy  (.rj.lf:f  <f  .•=■.-  lig-^re*,  hir|,-i[^  side  by  side,  one  of  whom  reprcwitil'e 
J.  ■£>  ■  ifc.  Th*se  ;•  f  neurit  are  merely  a  pair  of  Linky  flat  boUlcrs  m:h  the  aBO 
|ku:  v'-:i7«4  ir:.-'  i  i  .:r.d  <!>!:,  ar.d  the  body  hung  with  a  lung  winllyiktcz;<^ 
y-tit.  liira.'-s.  :_-.d  r.aii'.  I«ir{  i.-idia'.cd  by  leather  knobs  Hiiched  on.  Tleadi 
i^ziK  c-.'=i:::-'*r  ha>  a:  hii  girdle  the  foot-rope  wilh  which  horses  al  paavei 
:t;:Ered.  nhili-'.  ".he  frma!e,  which  i<  «.me:iroesaccoinpanied  by  smaller  fipiteinp 
st^-itg  her  ihi:iren.  !.j^  ill  »o[-.« if  li:;len'.cknacks and  sewing impleaienis."  &!««[ 


Cionilmvef,  a  reccnl  Kussu -Mongol  wrilor  nircady  quoted,  says  also  ;  "  Amoi^  it' 
Ituryals,  in  Ihe  middle  of  ihc  liul  and  place  iif  Iiononr,  is  Ihe  Dsata^fhi nt  ~' ' 
Crfslor  iif  rorlune.'  At  llic  door  is  the  £iHf/stlJi,  the  Tutelary  of  ihe  Herds  ini  | 
^'ouiig  Csllle,  made  of  shi-epskins.  Outside  the  hut  is  Ihe  CA,inJ>ix6ata.  a  ntoe 
implying  thai  the  idol  «as  furiiiud  of  a  wliile  hare-skin,  the  Tutelary  of  ihe  Chase  ani 
|>crhaps  of  \^'ar.  All  lliise  have  Iwen  exjicllcd  hy  Buddhism  except  Usaiagachi,  ■)"> 
is  called  Ttns'i,  unci  iniroduced  among  Lhc  Buddhisl  divinities." 

[Dorji  Baiiiirofr,  in  liis  disscrlalion  On  'iht  Blatk  Keligim,  i.e.  Shamaiusni, 
1846,  ' '  is  dispiisi.'d  to  see  In  Naligay  of  M.  Polo,  the  Vtt^  of  other  travellers,  '-'■ 
the  Mongol  j/iyii'H— 'carili,'  as  the  object  of  venctatiotl  of  Ihe  Mongol  Sham*"'- 
They  loiik  upon  it  as  a  divinity,  for  its  power  as  DcUQti  in  eiheu,  i.e.  '  ihe  Lotd  i 
pjirlh,'  and  nn  account  of  its  pioductiveiiess,  Allan  dclrsri,  i.e.  'Gotilen  Earlh." 
rall.idins  {/.f,  p]).  14-16)  ad<l8  one  new  variant  to  what  Ihe  learned  Colonel  V* 
has  colleclcd  and  set  foiih  with  such  precision,  on  the  Shaman  household  gods.  "  Tli' 
Daliurs  and  Uarlius  Iiivc  in  (heir  dwellings,  according  to  th«  number  of  the  m>K 
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.aembers  of  tlie  family,  puppets  made  of  straw,  on  which  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  mouth 
jae  drawn  ;  these  puppets  are  dressed  up  to  the  waist.  When  some  one  of  the  family 
.Jics,  his  puppet  is  taken  out  of  the  house,  and  a  new  puppet  is  mnde  for  every  newly- 
JOm  member  of  the  family.  On  New  Year's  Day  offerings  are  made  to  the  puppets, 
md  care  is  taken  not  to  disturb  them  (by  moving  them,  etc.),  in  order  to  avoid 
briDging  sickness  upon  the  family."  {He  lung  kiatig  uhii  ki.) 
(Cf.  Kubnick\  5S-59,  and  Mr.  RockliiU's  note,  59-60.)— II.  C] 

Note  2. — Kimiz  or  Ku.viz,  the  habitual  drink  of  the  Mf»nj;ols,  as  it  still  is  of 
most  of  the  nomads  of  Asia.  It  is  thus  made.  Tresli  mare's  milk  is  put  in  a  well- 
msoned  bottle-necked  vessel  of  horse-skin  ;  a  little  kiirut  (see  note  5,  ch.  liv.)  or 
■ome  sour  cow's  milk  is  added  ;  and  when  acetous  fermentation  is  commencing  it  is 
violently  chuined  wiih  a  peculiar  staff  which  constantly  stands  in  the  vessel.  This 
illtemipts  fermentation  and  introduces  a  quantity  of  air  into  the  liquid.  It  is 
dutomaiy  for  visitors  who  may  drop  in  to  give  a  turn  or  two  at  the  chum  stick.  After 
three  or  four  days  ilie  drink  is  ready. 

Kmniz  keeps  long ;  it  is  wonderfully  tonic  and  nutritious,  and  it  is  said  that  it  has 
cnred  many  i)ersr/ns  threatened  with  consumption.  The  tribes  using  it  are  said  to  be 
remarkably  free  frrm  pulmonarj'  disease  ;  and  indeed  I  understand  there  is  a  regular 
Calactopathic  establishment  some\shcre  in  the  province  of  Orenburg  for  treating 
palmonary  patients  with  Kumiz  diet. 

It  has  a  peculiar  fore-  and  after-taste  which,  it  is  said,  everybody  does  not  like. 
Yet  I  have  found  no  confession  of  a  dislike  to  Kumiz.  Rubrwjuis  tells  us  it  is 
pungent  on  the  tongue,  like  viiium  rasfci  [vin  raf^  of  the  Freiich),  whilst  you  are 
drinking  it,  but  leaves  behind  a  pleasiint  flavour  like  milk  f)f  almonds.  It  makes  a 
man's  inside  feci  very  cosy,  he  adds,  even  turning  a  weak  head,  and  is  strongly 
diuretic.  To  this  last  statement,  however,  modern  rejxirt  is  in  direct  contradiction. 
The  Greeks  and  other  Oriental  Cliristians  considered  it  a  sort  of  denial  ot  the  faith 
to  drink  Kumiz.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mahomedan  converts  from  the  nomad 
tribes  seem  to  have  adhered  to  the  use  of  Kumiz  even  when  strict  in  abstinence  from 
wine  ;  and  it  uas  indulged  in  by  the  early  Mamelukes  as  a  public  solemnity.  Kxcess 
on  such  an  occasion  killed  Bibars  Bur.dukdari,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  this 
liquor. 

The  intoxicating  power  of  Kumiz  vaiies  according  to  the  brew.  The  more 
advanced  is  the  vinous  fermentation  the  less  acid  is  the  taste  and  the  more  it  sf)aikles. 
The  e fleet,  however,  is  always  slight  and  transitory,  and  kavcs  no  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, whilst  it  profluces  a  strong  tendency  to  refu">hing  sleep.  If  its  good  qualities 
amount  to  half  what  are  a^^cribed  to  it  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Dahl,  from  whom  we  derive  some 
of  these  particulars,  it  must  be  the  ]">earl  of  all  be\crages.  "  \Vi;h  the  nomad^  it  is 
the  drink  of  all  from  the  suckling  upwards,  it  is  the  solace  c-f  age  and  illne.ss,  and  the 
greatest  of  treats  to  all  ! " 

There  was  a  special  kind  called  7\'ayd  Kuniiz^  which  is  mentioned  both  by 
Rnbruquis  and  in  the  history  of  Wa-saf.  It  seems  to  have  been  strained  and 
zlarificd.  The  modern  Tartars  di.stil  a  spiri:  from  Kumiz  i^f  whirh  I'allas  gives  a 
ietailcd  account.  (/>«///,  Ucbtr  den  Kumyssxw  Ba->'s  Lnitt,i;^,\  VII.  ;  Ltttns  sur  le 
Caucasectla  Crim^e^  Paris,  1S59,  p.  Si  ;  MKilri.i^  II.  147  \  J.  A:-.  XI.  160  ;  IsvJiiuc^ 
122-^2^  ;  A'tibr.  227-228,  335  ;  Go/d.  IIoydt\  p.  46  ;  Eniic.n^  I.  296  ;  I\i'!a<,  Sam  ml. 
[.  132  seqq,) 

[In  the  Si  yu  /■/,  Travels  to  the  West  of  Ch'ang  ch'un,  we  find  a  drink  called 
tiMg  lo*  **The  Chinese  characters,  ///;/;'■  /<•,"  says  Dretsch.nelder  (J/<./.  Kis.  I.  04), 
'denote  according  to  the  dictionaries  preparations  from  mare's  or  cow's  milk,  as  Kumis, 
our  milk,  etc.  In  the  Yuan  shi  (ch.  cxxviii.)  biography  of  the  Kipchak  j^rince 
TA'tU'ha^  it  is  stated  that  *  black  mare's  milk '  (evidently  the  cara  cosmos  of  Kubru«:k1, 
rery  pleasant  to  the  taste,  used  to  be  sent  from  Kipcliak  to  the  Mongt)l  court  in 
Thina."  (On  the  drinks  of  the  Mongols,  see  Mr.  Kockhill's  note,  Ruhnuk^  p.  62.)^ 
rhc  Mongols  indulge  in  sour  milk  {Jaiak^  and  distilled  mare'b  milk  {an\.ki)y  but 
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Mr.      K.  irkl'jll      "  rmi    tf   iit     fmrnr-y    z^       ssvs    he    nrrer    szv   *iKiB  aiik 

TiMt  xjr-  i-auJt  innk  a"  Soriiua  ocnads  b  aHwied  to  by  nmiv  ajackot  lakft 
HuL  'ju   TtaniT^i-^ire  ci  Ksnix  is  portxularty  spoken    of  by   Herodocos.     "Ik 

TLxrt'i  31:1k  '^  pcared  l-:co  deep  vt>:«ien  casks^  Abc-ot  w!ticli  tbe  blicd  slifcs  s 
T  .i  r:.  izii  --i-ir.  -±e  ^iilk  js  sdrr-d  r:aiuL  Thai:  whfca  rises  to  the  top  s  dii«4 
1- ■:  ::c*:iij£r^i  -j:e  best  p»rt ;  the  nmier  pcctioa  is  of  less  aco7cnL~  Suaboihi 
ice^ij  :r  -Jie  -■icaiii  ley'rcd  ie  Gmnwriia  Cfaersoofcscs,  who  f«d  on  hocse4i 
a -•:  irh«:r  ::c*r..  aiar-iVaul*  :=«se.  aure's  miTk.  aod  socr  milk  id^i'^^Vacrs)  *'»ti 
.-j^-  i-rr-?  X  /-rrri.Tt.r-  xrr  ./  TreptHmf.'*     Perha|s  HexodoCns  was  nsistakcn  ab* 

-•:  V  .nien  :i js.  A:  Irast  all  Bodem  atiempcs  Co  loe  xnything  bat  tfce  orinAi 
**-  .^  --1-*  iiL.'^L  Fr-sds.  in  his  aamdve  ci  the  misstoo  of  himself  acd  >LudBaBl» 
A  -..x,  Bji  -j!i«  H:i=s  broccn:  dsem  a  drink  made  frcm  barlrw  which  thej  olM 
K  s*j?.  T*e  bariev  was^  anj  ioabt,  a  aiisappreheo^ioQ  of  his.  {^Herxfd.  Bk.  ir.  p.  Ji* 
."rx:.  ;  S:^z}*i,  vfl.  4,  6  :  Ejrcsrft^  dt  LigfgitjniHuy  in  Cttj^.  .flErf.  iTfsaii/.  L  $5.) 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

r   -NChRNrN  ,    I  HE    TaIUAR   CUSTOMS    OF    WaR. 

All  their  harness  of  war  is  excellent  and  costly.  Their 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  sword  and  mace  ;  but  above 
all  the  bow,  for  they  are  capital  archers,  indeed  the  best 
that  are  known.  On  their  backs  they  wear  armour  of 
CLiirbouly.  prepared  from  buffalo  and  other  hides,  which 
is  very  strong.^  They  are  excellent  soldiers,  and  passing 
valiant  in  battle.  They  are  also  more  capable  of  hard- 
ships than  other  nations  ;  for  many  a  time,  if  need  be, 
they  will  go  for  a  month  without  any  supply  of  food, 
living  only  on  the  milk  of  their  mares  and  on  such  game 
as  their  bows  may  win  them.  Their  horses  also  will 
subsist  entirely  on  the  grass  of  the  plains,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  to  carry  store  of  barley  or  straw  or  oats  ;  and 
they  are  very  docile  to  their  riders.  These,  in  case  of 
need,  will  abide  on  horseback  the  livelong  night,  armed 
at  all  points,  while  the  horse  will  be  continually  grazing. 
Of  all  troops  in  the  world  these  are  they  which  en- 
dure the  greatest  hardship  and  fatigue,  and  which  cost 
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r  the  least ;  and  they  are  the  best  of  all  for  making  wide 
_  conquests  of  country.  And  this  you  will  perceive  from 
"-  what  you  have  heard  and  shall  hear  in  this  book  ;  and 

-  (as  a  fact)  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  now 
'  they  are  the  masters  of  the  biggest  half  of  the  world. 

-  Their  troops  are  admirably  ordered  in  the  manner  that  I 
shall  now  relate. 

You  see,  when  a  Tartar  prince  goes  forth  to  war,  he 
takes  with  him,  say,  100,000  horse.  Well,  he  appoints 
an  officer  to  every  ten  men,  one  to  every  hundred,  one 
to  every  thousand,  and  one  to  every  ten  thousand,  so 
that  his  own  orders  have  to  be  given  to  ten  persons  only, 
and  each  of  these  ten  persons  has  to  pass  the  orders  only 
to  other  ten,  and  so  on  ;  no  one  having  to  give  orders  to 
more  than  ten.  And  every  one  in  turn  is  responsible 
only  to  the  officer  immediately  over  him ;  and  the 
discipline  and  order  that  comes  of  this  method  is  mar- 
vellous, for  they  are  a  people  very  obedient  to  their 
.  chiefs.  Further,  they  call  the  corps  of  100,000  men  a 
7uc ;  that  of  10,000  they  call  a  Toinan ;  the  thousand 
they  call  .  .  .  .  ;  the  hundred  G^iz ;  the  ten  .  .  .  .^  And 
when  the  army  is  on  the  march  they  have  always  200 
horsemen,  very  well  mounted,  who  are  sent  a  distance 
of  two  marches  in  advance  to  reconnoitre,  and  these 
always  keep  ahead.  They  have  a  similar  party  de- 
tached in  the  rear,  and  on  either  tlank,  so  that  there  is  a 
good  look-out  kept  on  all  sides  against  a  surprise.  When 
they  are  going  on  a  distant  expedition  they  take  no  gear 
with  them  except  two  leather  bottles  for  milk ;  a  little 
earthenware  pot  to  cook  their  meat  in,  and  a  little 
tent  to  shelter  them  from  rain.^  And  in  case  of  great 
urgency  they  will  ride  ten  days  on  end  without  lighting 
a  fire  or  taking  a  meal.  On  such  an  occasion  they  will 
sustain  themselves  on  the  blood  of  their  horses,  opening 
a  vein   and   letting   the   blood   jet   into   their   mouths, 
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drinking  till  they  have  had  enough,  and  then  staunching 
it/ 

They  also  have  milk  dried  into  a  kind  of  paste  to 
carr)'  with  them  ;  and  when  they  need  food  they  put  this 
in  water,  and  beat  it  up  till  it  dissolves,  and  then  drink 
it.  [It  is  prepared  in  this  way  ;  they  boil  the  milk,  and 
when  the  rich  part  floats  on  the  top  they  skim  it  into 
another  vessel,  and  of  that  they  make  butter ;  for  the 
milk  will  not  become  solid  till  this  is  removed.  Then 
they  put  the  milk  in  the  sun  to  dry.  And  when  they 
go  on  an  expedition,  every  man  takes  some  ten  pounds 
of  this  dried  milk  with  him.  And  of  a  morning  he  wiD 
take  a  half  pound  of  it  and  put  it  in  his  leather  bottle, 
with  as  much  water  as  he  pleases.  So,  as  he  rides  along, 
the  milk-paste  and  the  water  in  the  bottle  get  well 
churned  together  into  a  kind  of  pap,  and  that  makes  his 
dinner.^] 

When  they  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
they  will  gain  the  victory  in  this  fashion.  [They  never 
let  themselves  get  into  a  regular  medley,  but  keep  per- 
petually riding  round  and  shooting  into  the  enemy. 
And]  as  they  do  not  count  it  any  shame  to  run  away  in 
battle,  they  will  [sometimes  pretend  to]  do  so,  and  in 
running  away  they  turn  in  the  saddle  and  shoot  hard  and 
strong  at  the  foe,  and  in  this  way  make  great  havoc 
Their  horses  are  trained  so  perfectly  that  they  will  double 
hither  and  thither,  just  like  a  dog,  in  a  way  that  is  quite 
astonishing.  Thus  they  fight  to  as  good  purpose  in 
running  away  as  if  they  stood  and  faced  the  enemy, 
because  of  the  vast  volleys  of  arrows  that  they  shoot  in 
this  way,  turning  round  upon  their  pursuers,  who  are 
fancying  that  they  have  won  the  battle.  But  when  the 
Tartars  see  that  they  have  killed  and  wounded  a  good 
many  horses  and  men,  they  wheel  round  bodily,  and 
return  to  the  charge  in  perfect  order  and  with  loud  cries ; 
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and  in  a  very  short  time  the  enemy  are  routed."  In  truth 
they  are  stout  and  vstliant  soldiers,  and  inured  to  war. 
And  you  perceive  that  it  is  just  when  the  enemy  sees 
them  run,  and  imagines  that  he  has  gained  the  battle, 
that  he  has  in  reality  lost  it ;  for  the  Tartars  wheel  round 
in  a  moment  when  they  judge  the  right  time  has  come. 
And  after  this  fashion  they  have  won  many  a  fight.® 

All  this  that  I  have  been  telling  you  is  true  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  genuine  Tartars.  But  I 
must  add  also  that  in  these  days  they  are  greatly  de- 
generated ;  for  those  who  are  settled  in  Cathay  have 
taken  up  the  practices  of  the  Idolaters  of  the  country, 
and  have  abandoned  their  own  institutions ;  whilst  those 
who  have  settled  in  the  Levant  have  adopted  the  customs 
of  the  Saracens.^ 


Note  i. — The  bow  was  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Tartars,  insomuch  that 
the  Armenian  historians  often  call  them  *'The  Archers."  (Sf,  Margin,  II.  133.) 
•'CuiRBOULY,  leather  softened  by  boiling,  in  which  it  took  any  form  or  impression 
required,  and  then  hardened."  {IVrighfs  Diet.)  The  English  adventurer  among  the 
Tartars,  whose  account  of  them  is  given  by  Archbishop  Ivo  of  Narbonne,  in  Matthew 
Paris  (i 7/^.  1243),  says:  '*  De  coriis  bullitis  sibi  arma  levia  quidem,  sed  tamen  im- 
penetrabilia  coaptarunt."  This  armour  is  particularly  described  by  Piano  Carpini 
(p.  685).     See  the  tail-piece  to  Book  IV. 

[Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  {China  KevieWy  XXIV.  iv.  p.  205)  remarks  that  **  the  first 
coats  of  mail  were  made  in  China  in  1288  :  perhaps  the  idea  was  obtained  from  the 
Malays  or  Arabs."— H.  C] 

Note  2. — M.  Pauthier  has  judiciously  pointed  out  the  omissions  that  have  occurred 
here,  perhaps  owing  to  Rusticiano's  not  properly  catching  the  foreign  terms  applied 
to  the  various  grades.  In  the  G.  Text  the  passage  runs:  **^/  sacki^s  que  les  cent 
ntilU  est  apclli  tin  Tut  (read  tuc)  et  les  dix  mille  un  Toman,  et  Us  por  milier  et  por 
centenier  et por  desme.**  In  Pauthier's  (uiic<.irrccted)  text  one  of  the  missing  words  is 
supplied:  **  Et  appeUetit  les  CM,  un  Tuc  ;  et  les  X,M.  un  Toman;  et  un  mil  Her 
Guz  por  centenier  et  por  disenier.**  The  blanks  he  supplies  thus  from  Abulghazi : 
**  Et  un  millier'.  [un  Miny]  ;  Guz ^  por  centenier  et  \\5vC\por  disenier"  The  words 
supplied  are  Turki,  but  so  is  the  Guz^  which  ap^xiars  already  in  Pauthier's  text, 
whibt  Toman  and  Tuc  arc  common  to  Turki  and  Mongol.  The  latter  word,  Tti/i  or 
TAghy  is  the  horse-tail  or  yak-tail  standard  which  among  so  many  Asiatic  nations  has 
marked  the  supreme  military  command.  It  occurs  as  Tcika  in  ancient  Persian,  and 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes  speaks  of  it  as  Tupha.  The  Nine  Orloks  or  Marshals  under 
Chinghiz  were  entitled  to  the  Tuk^  and  theirs  is  probably  the  class  of  command  here 
indicated  as  of  100,000,  though  the  figure  must  not  be  strictly  taken.  Timur  ordains 
that  every  Amir  who  should  conquer  a  kingdom  or  command  in  a  victory  should 
receive  a  title  of  honour,  the  Tugh  and  the  Nakkdrd,  (Infra^  Bk.  II.  ch.  iv.  note  3.) 
Baber  on  several  occasions  speaks  of  conferring  the  Tugh  upon  his  generals  for  dis- 
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■  .  .;. .      i..:  i    ■.  .    ;■.  V.    .  ,.:. .  .;.  -:,.'■)■,  L-:  la  s'.rer. 'J  j-jiy  denied  and  ridiculed  i-y 
i:  .•;::.•:.  ;..      '..'.'■;>/«;«'./.■,    t.\.     I.     15.J      Jr,:r.-.:IlL-    :tll5   i;jc    same    story.      Hahs 

'■%:''  "    'I'    .'    ■■■';   ''i'i:.  ■'./:  "Iwi.   hon   '.cli  gc*chen  wann   s:e   in  leiss 

>i'';.,  ■..  .  ..•:  •  :-  :: ..  ..'.  ;  ..,.::.,  u..'!  '.•  ';■;:. :i  -  !..ridcn  r.nd  legents  unier  den 
..i'li;,  '..'1  I/...  '!  .r-ji:  ;  :.«:  .■'.:.:  -Aar.:!  sie  hunger;**  vch.  35).  Botero  had 
*'i. •.:/'!   Jf.iii    ;-.    'r-'A-f-:..  .<-   i:,;it   a  Tartar   of  IVrckop,    travelling  on  ihe 

:.»•(.;>'  ,  Ir.'  •!  J  .r  ,'^:..':  •: :;.  .  ■■;.  ::.■--  M'yyl  of  hi.i  liorsc,  and  then,  not  daring  to  blecdit 
iij'/f  ,  fj'i'  '*H  :itj'i  :it«:  ii,  /^/r.  ."'  '  Kela.ionc  I'nhers,  p.  93.)  The  Turkmans  speak  of 
.11'  ii  \t\.\'  li"  .,  I'lii  (.(/fi'/lly  'wiV'>  In:  f.iiii<:  to  rc^^.ird  them  as  hyperbolical  talk  (I.  43). 

I  .AhuMfli.i/.i  Kli.in,  in  iiii  lli-iory  of  Mungnls,  describing  a  raid  of  Russian 
{(tuiou.)  (.'f«  -.I'l. .,  v^llO  \sK\f  ii'-iiiiiifl  in  by  the  L'zbek.s  s;iys:  '*The  Russians  had 
111  « •iiiiiiiii"!  fi(^liiiii(^  ex)::!!!  .I'll  all  tbr-ir  \\:i!(.-r.  Thcy  began  to  drink  blood:  the 
hlili  d.iy  ilif-y  Icifl  iii;i  c-\(  II  bl''Mi|  i(;iii,'iiniiig  to  drink."  {TransL  by  Baron  Dti 
.)/in:i'H\,  SI.  J'rl<-i.'ibufjj,  II.  2^5. ;J 

N«HK   5.  -  I<iibiii<|iiis   thus  d'-sriilnrs   this   preparation,    which  is  callefl  Atifvf: 

'   I  hi .  i-.  f  htUMfHi  in  t):r  oii^rinl,  liut  I  li.'ive  ventured  to  correct  iL 
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•*  The  milk  that  remains  after  the  butter  has  been  made,  they  allow  to  get  as  sour  as 
soar  can  be,  and  then  boil  it.  In  l>oiling,  it  curdles,  and  that  curd  they  dry  in  the 
sun  ;  and  in  this  way  it  becomes  as  hard  as  iron-slag.  And  so  it  is  stored  in  bags 
against  the  winter.  In  the  winter  time,  when  they  have  no  milk,  they  put  that  sour 
curd,  which  they  call  Gnu/,  into  a  skin,  and  pour  warm  water  on  ii,  and  they  shake  it 
violently  till  the  curd  dissolves  in  the  water,  to  which  it  gives  an  acid  flavour ;  that 
water  they  drink  in  place  of  milk.  But  above  all  things  they  eschew  drinking  plain 
water."  From  Pallas*s  account  of  the  modern  practice,  which  is  substantially  the 
same,  these  cakes  are  also  made  from  the  leavings  of  distillation  in  making  milk-arrack. 
The  Kurut  is  frequently  made  of  ewe-milk.  Wood  speaks  of  it  as  an  indispensable 
article  in  the  food  of  the  people  of  Badakhshan,  and  under  the  same  name  it  is  a  staple 
food  of  the  Afghans.     {Rttbr,  229  ;  Samml,  I.  136  ;  A;///,  u.s.  ;   Wood^  S'l*) 

[It  is  the  ch'ura  of  the  Tibetans.  **  In  the  Kokonor  country  and  Tibet,  this  krut  or 
ckura  is  put  in  tea  to  soften,  and  then  eaten  cither  alone  ur  mixed  with  parched 
barley  meal  {tsamba)''*     {Rotkhill,  Rubruck^  p.  68,  note.)— II.  C] 

Note  6. — Compare  with  Marco's  account  the  report  of  the  Mongols,  which  was 
brought  by  the  spies  of  Mahomed,  Sultan  of  Klinari/m,  when  invasion  was  first 
menaced  by  Chinghiz  :  "The  army  of  Chinghiz  is  countless,  as  a  swarm  of  ants  or 
locusts.  Their  warriors  are  matchless  in  lion-like  valour,  in  obedience,  and  endurance. 
They  take  no  rest,  and  flight  or  retreat  is  unknown  to  them.  On  their  expeditions 
ihey  are  accompanied  by  oxen,  sheep,  camels,  and  horses,  and  sweet  or  suur  milk 
suffices  them  for  food.  Their  horses  scratch  the  earth  with  their  hoofs  and  feed  on 
the  roots  and  grasses  they  dig  up,  so  that  they  need  neither  straw  nor  oats.  They 
themselves  reck  nothing  of  the  clean  or  the  unclean  in  food,  and  eat  the  flesh  of 
all  animals,  even  of  dogs,  swine,  and  bears.     They  will  oj>en  a  horse's  vein,  draw  blood, 

and  drink  it In  victory  they  leave  neither  small  nor  great  alive  ;  they  cut  up 

women  great  with  child  and  cleave  the  fiuit  of  the  womb.  If  they  come  to  a  great 
river,  as  they  know  nothing  of  boats,  they  sew  skins  together,  stitch  up  all  their  goods 
therein,  tie  the  bundle  to  their  horses'  tails,  mount  with  a  hard  grip  of  llie  mane,  and 
so  swim  over."  This  passage  is  an  absolute  abridgment  of  many  chapters  of  Carpini. 
Still  more  terse  was  the  sketch  of  Mongol  proceedings  drawn  by  a  fujjitive  from 
Bokhara  after  Chinghiz's  devastations  there.  It  was  set  forth  in  one  unconscious 
hexameter : 

•*  Amdand  u  khandand  u  sokhtand  u  kushtand  u  burdand  u  raft  and!  " 
"They  came  and  thejf  s;ipped,  they  fired  and  they  slew,  trussed  up  their  loot  and 
were  gone  ! " 

Juwaini,  the  historian,  after  telling  the  story,  adds:  '*The  cream  and  essence  of 
whatever  is  written  in  this  volume  might  be  represented  in  these  few  words." 

A  Musulman  author  quoted  by  Hammer,  Najmuddin  of  Kei,  gives  an  awful 
picture  of  the  Tartar  deva>tations,  "  Such  as  had  never  been  h.eaid  of,  whether  in  the 
lands  of  unlx:licf  or  of  Islam,  and  can  only  be  likened  to  tho'>e  wliich  the  rroj)het 
announced  as  signs  of  the  Last  Day,  when  he  said  :  '  Tlie  Hour  of  Judgment  shall 
not  come  until  ye  shall  have  fought  with  the  Turks,  men  small  of  eye  and  ruddy  of 
countenance,  whose  noses  are  flat,  and  thtir  faces  like  hide-covered  shields.  '1  hose 
shall  be  Days  of  Horror  !  *  *  And  what  meanest  thou  by  horror  ?  '  said  llie  Conip;inions  ; 
fend  he  replied,  *  Slaughter  !  Si.aughtkr  ! '  This  beheld  the  Proj^het  in  vision 
600  years  ago.  And  could  there  well  be  worse  slaughter  than  there  was  in  Kei,  where 
I,  wretch  that  I  am,  was  born  and  bred,  and  where  the  whule  population  of  fi\e 
hundred  thousand  souls  was  either  butchered  or  dragged  into  slavery  ?" 

Marco  habitually  suppresses  or  ignorc>  the  frightful  brutalities  of  the  Taitars,  but 
these  were  somewhat  less,  no  doubt,  in  Kiiblai's  time. 

The  Hindustani  jK)Ct  Amir  Khosru  gives  a  picture  of  the  Mongols  more  forcible 
than  elegant,  which  Elliot  has  translated  (III.  52S). 

This  is  Hajlon's  account  of  the  Parthian  tactics  of  the  Tartars  :  "  They  will 
run  away,  but  always  keeping  their  companies  together  ;  and  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
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r:r»  -r^m  cr^wt,  f-.r  2^  :h?j  fle-  :bcT  sh^je  birk  oner  thar  keids,  ««3  dograi 
CL'.-.--; ,-  is.-^r^  tritir  pcrsceri.  They  keep  tot  dose  nnk,  so  that  yon  wobHmI 
--cii  "Jits  f:,r  hih'  thtlr  rsij  r-'tr^gth."  Caipi&i  speaks  lo  the  same  efiecL  fiibo; 
h:r.5<:f  cf  M  -r^-.!  d^:  vr-.-,  \.z'.  htzrXj  hiiiig  his  kiDdred,  gives  this  accotair  of  thcr 
ttS-jlit  -M^-r  :r.  hj  div  :  '•  S-:a  is  the  cnifarm  pnciice  of  th^^  wietdies  tk 
M  ^''..*?  ;  ::'  -'.*/  dt:>-:  'i^e  cn*=:r  thty  instantly  seize  the  bootj ;  if  iher  at  (fc- 
fti.'  vd,  :hry  -J.-Atx  a=.d  iism^^int  ibeir  own  allies,  and,  betide  what  mar,  earrr  oatk 
%y.:J'  'ErJ^^znn,  5C4,  3S3,  620;  GcId.  Hardt,  77,  80;  jE/ft*/,  VL  -fA^ B^im 
iz  Ram.  ch.  iIviiL  ;  lijSsr,  93  ;   C^rpni,  p.  694.) 

Note  7.— -**Th*  St>'r.ar.s''  i.€.  in  the  ahsard  Byzaiiuae  pedaniiy,  Tartmu 
sa> t  N- -c^:, .; ^ Grtg/.-ii,  * ' ir jm converse  » ith die  Ass}Tians,  Persians,  and QaldaOft 
ill  '.i:.'.^  s<'-^^,-lrcd  thtir  n-.-r.nen  ai.d  adopted  their  religion,  <^g*Tng  off  their  «~-*cf«I 

atheUm And  to  such  a  degree  were  they  changed,   that  thoogfa  in  m^^ 

davi  x'l.ty  i.id  :>ttr-  wor.t  lo  cover  the  head  with  nothing  better  rlun  a  loose  idt  op^ 
and  for  o*:.er  :!  .i:.;r^  had  tiiought  themselves  well  off  wiih  the  skins  of  wild  basts  or 
ill-df  es^d  :*a:hcr,  and  had  for  weapons  oa!y  dubs  and  slings,  or  spears,  arrows,  nd 
bows  txw::.y.rli^  U'jzx  the  oaks  aiid  other  trees  of  their  mountains  and  forests,  nWf 
forsooth,  \:.ty  will  liive  no  mcar.'.r  clothing  than  brocades  of  silk  and  gold!  And 
their  luxury-  arid  del::a!e  living  came  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  stood  ha  as  the  polo 
asunder  from  th'.ir  original  habiu"  (IT.  v.  6 1. 


ClIAPTKR    LV. 

CONCERNIXO  THE  ADMINISTERING  OF  JUSTICE  AMONG  THE  TARTARS. 

The  way  they  administer  justice  is  this.  When  any 
one  has  committed  a  petty  theft,  they  give  him,  under 
the  orders  of  authority,  seven  blows  of  a  stick,  or 
seventeen,  or  twenty-seven,  or  thirty-seven,  or  forty- 
seven,  and  so  forth,  always  increasing  by  tens  in  propor- 
tion to  the  injury  done,  and  running  up  to  one  hundred 
and  seven.  Of  these  beatings  sometimes  they  die.* 
But  if  the  offence  be  horse-stealing,  or  some  other 
;;reat  matter,  they  cut  the  thief  in  two  with  a  sword. 
1  lowbeit,  if  he  be  able  to  ransom  himself  by  paying 
nine  times  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  he  is  let  off. 
Iwery  Lord  or  other  person  who  possesses  beasts  has 
them  marked  with  his  peculiar  brand,  be  they  horses, 
mares,  camels,  oxen,  cows,  or  other  great  cattle,  and 
then  they   arc   sent   abroad   to   graze   over   the   plains 
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■X  without  any  keeper.  They  get  all  mixt  together,  but 
eventually  every  beast  is  recovered  by  means  of  its 
owner's  brand,  which  is  known.  For  their  sheep  and 
goats  they  have  shepherds.  All  their  cattle  are  re- 
markably fine,  big,  and  in  good  condition.^ 

They  have  another  notable  custom,  which  is  this. 
If  any  man  have  a  daughter  who  dies  before  marriage, 
and  another  man  have  had  a  son  also  die  before 
marriage,  the  parents  of  the  two  arrange  a  grand 
wedding  between  the  dead  lad  and  lass.  And  marry 
them  they  do,  making  a  regular  contract!  And  when 
the  contract  papers  are  made  out  they  put  them  in 
the  fire,  in  order  (as  they  will  have  it)  that  the  parties 
in  the  other  world  may  know  the  fact,  and  so  look  on 
each  other  as  man  and  wife.  And  the  parents  thence- 
forward consider  themselves  sib  to  each  other,  just  as 
if  their  children  had  lived  and  married.  Whatever 
may  be  agreed  on  between  the  parties  as  dowry,  those 
who  have  to  pay  it  cause  to  be  painted  on  pieces  of 
paper  and  then  put  these  in  the  fire,  saying  that  in 
that  way  the  dead  person  will  get  all  the  real  articles 
in  the  other  world.* 

Now  I  have  told  you  all  about  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Tartars ;  but  you  have  heard  nothing 
yet  of  the  great  state  of  the  Grand  K:ian,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  all  the  Tartars  and  of  the  Supreme  Imperial 
Court.  All  that  I  will  tell  you  in  this  book  in  proper 
time  and  place,  but  meanwhile  I  must  return  to  my 
story  which  I  left  off  in  that  great  plain  when  we 
began  to  speak  of  the  Tartars.* 


Note  i. — ^Thc  cudgel  ainonj;  the  Mun^uU  was  not  Cdiifincd  to  thieves  and  such 
like.  It  was  the  punishment  also  of  niiliuiry  and  state  olFciices,  and  even  (irinces 
were  liable  to  it  without  fatal  disgrace.  **  If  they  \^\\c  any  offence,'-  says  Carpini,  **or 
omit  to  obey  the  slightest  beck,  the  Tartars  themselves  arc  beaten  like  donkeys.** 
The  number  of  blows  administered  was,  according  to  Wass^If,  always  odd,  3,  5,  and 
•o  forth,  np  to  77.     {Car^.  712 ;  //lAan.  I.  37.) 
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y  ■.:.»:.-.■.  '.'r^r'.i.tr  :i  o"*  :on-b-  TL*  paxti:  -.  :>:=:  iis 
r.'.-r.'rlv  i.t  frit:. -5  L-at  as  reli-Tes — -us:  as  ihcv  wocld 
;,.:.':  v-.  r.v:  •;.':;.'  '.;..-':i-.  .  >:*:.'.  z^^rri-ri  »ht:.  in  life."'  i,.V.^r;2rT-^.v,  qs^:ad  by 
Mit  dtii.,  W.'A  Lictw-vt,  \\i^^\z^  of  the  CLiacsc  c::5toin  of  worshippir^  »r  'Jse 
••,;;.  A  of  ;/rv;'r..V/r';,  wys  :  *"  ."^  -»  Va'*w^»\  dfjC%  ver.tra.iion  for  this  tribute  aricr  deaih 
;,r'  .;::!  t;.:i'  ;/■..".;.",  ::,  -  t-I't  'o  •'.'.-rt  •."r.t  r.-i.rr.orial  of  the  sepulchre  for  a  da::gbter 
h;,',  t.'A\  'i:"j  'i  -ri:.;;  :."f  iy/.'oihil,  give  i-'jr  in  marriage  after  her  decease  to  her  ia- 
\' ./'.'  'i }. ,  .'/Ait^i,  *>:.'.  v.\t\'.*:>  'A/.h  rjuj/.:';.!  C'jrcinonies  at  hi^  own  house  a  paper  f&Q 
v..  'I':  \j  /.'  r  |/: /':;/-,  Ji:.'i  af'er  he  ha.>  :>uriit  it,  erects  a  tablet  to  her  memorj— in 
h'/.'i'/jr  -/>}ii'.t«  ^>  ^;«:  f'/rS/ii  to  1/l-  rer.'^iercd  to  the  memory  of  nnmanried  persons.  The 
l:iA  v:':i. *  wi'jio.*  ':fi';',t  •'•  aU^liih  this  aliSurd  custom."     {China,  etc,  pp.  i79-i8a) 

f  l'iof«-.v/r  J.  J.  M.  '!•;  f^'y^t  UUligious  Syztem  of  China)  gives  several  instances  of 
xuAxnwyi- ,  af*f-r  d':a!.i ;  ihc  following  example  (II.  804*805)  will  illustrate  the  cnstbm: 
*'  An  ii/«  /••  .\\u\\  \v  rouril  of  ti.c  iiiariner  in  which  such  poU-morttm  marriages  werecoo- 
t\\\*\ft\  at  ih«:  {^  ri'/l  v^h'.u  ihe  .Sung  I  >yna<>ty  governed  the  Empire,  is  given  by  t 
ftu\'\\\\fi\My  v'/fk  in  ili<:  f'>ll<;v%ing  word<> :  Mn  the  northern  parts  of  the  Realm  it 
i,  f  iisti/iii.iry,  wli'-ti  :iii  titnnarricd  youth  an<l  an  unmarried  girl  breathe  their  last,  that 
lh<:  two  l.iiiiilif-. « :i'  h  '  li.-ir^;'.-  a  matcli-makcr  to  demand  the  other  party  in  marriage. 
.Su'h  w't  iH-fwi-ii,.  :irr:  f.iilcd  njat.;h-niakcrs  for  disembodied  souls.  They  acquaint 
thr  I  wo  l.iifiiljirs  with  c:i'.)i  othcV.s  circumstances,  and  then  cast  lots  for  the  maniage 
hy  oi'l'  r  i^f  tiic  piinnts  on  hotii  -tidrs.  If  they  augur  that  ihe  anion  will  be  a  happy 
(•iir,  (Mrddiii^;)  ^',ariii'iili  for  the  m.At  w'(.»rld  are  cut  out,  and  the  match-makers  repair 
to  tlic  ('.rave  of  the  iaii,  tlicrc  to  set  out  wine  and  fruit  for  the  consummation  of  the 
ni.i[ii.i(;i'.  '\\s^^  vats  an:  placed  side  l^y  side,  and  a  small  streamer  is  set  up  near  each 
V  ill.  II  thi  '.(•  sit(  aiiicrs  move  a  little  after  the  libation  has  been  performed,  the  souls 
ai<-  liflirvf  (I  t'l  :(|>|>roa(h  each  other;  but  if  one  of  them  does  not  move,  the  party 
fi  pii-MiitiMl  ilirii  liy  is  <  oiisidi'icd  to  disiipprovc  of  the  marriage.  Each  family  has 
til  irw.iid  its  m;it(  h  maker  uith  a  present  of  woven  stuffs.  Such  go-bctwccns  make 
It  ir^Milar  livrliiiniid  out  nfthcst:  pnKTCedings."* — II.  C] 

'I'iif  IiifMislit-.  ()(  tlic  (^ulca^u^,  aixoiding  to  Klaproth,  have  the  same  custom  :  "If 
It  mairs  sun  ilirs,  another  who  has  lost  his  d.iughter  goes  to  tlie  father  and  says,  'Thy 
son  will  want  a  wile  in  (lie  oiher  world  ;  I  will  give  him  my  daughter;  pay  uie  the 
pi  ice  o|  the  iuiih*.'  Such  a  dem.ind  is  never  lefused,  even  though  the  purchase  of  the 
iiii<le  amount  to  thiily  cows."     (/>./:'«V.r,  Eui^.   Traus.  345.) 

NiHK  .1.  Iheie  is  a  little  doubt  iiIhuiI  the  rending  of  this  last  paragraph.  The 
(i.  '1'.  has  "  .1/.-I  %i^\K>fmh  xvIiih  n/orttvr  i\  nosbe  tonU  en  la  grant  plaingne  ok  ms 
f\/it'M  ^ti,in/  M.»i  n'wrthtimfs  (Its  /iiis  ties  7a;/ii/'j,"  whilst  Tauthier's  text  has  **  Afait 
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desormais  zmeil  retourner  h  man  conte  quejc  lessai  d'or  plain  quani  nous  commett^ames 
des  faiz  des  latars."  The  former  reading  looks  very  like  a  misunderstanding  of  one 
shnilar  to  the  latter,  where  ct or  plain  seems  to  be  an  adverbial  expression,  with  some 
such  meaning  as  '*just  now,"  "a  while  ago."  I  have  not,  liowever,  been  able  to 
trace  the  expression  elsewhere.  Cotgrave  has  or  primes^  "  but  even  now,"  etc.  ;  and 
has  also  cU  plain,  "presently,  immediately,  out  of  hand."  It  seems  quite  possible 
that  eT or  plain  should  have  had  the  meaning  suggested. 


CHAPTKR    LVI. 
Sundry  Particulars  of  the  Plain  ukvond  Caracoron. 

And  when  you  leave  Caracoron  and  the  Altay,  in  which 
they  bury  the  bodies  of  the  Tartar  Sovereigns,  as  I  told 
you,  you  go  north  for  forty  days  till  you  reach  a  country 
called  the  Plain  ok  Bargu.^  The  people  there  are 
called  Mescript  ;  they  are  a  very  wild  race,  and  live 
by  their  cattle,  the  most  of  which  are  stags,  and  these 
stags,  I  assure  you,  they  used  to  ride  upon.  Their 
customs  are  like  those  of  the  Tartars,  and  they  are 
subject  to  the  Great  Kaan.  They  have  neither  corn 
nor  wine.  [They  get  birds  for  food,  for  the  country 
is  full  of  lakes  and  pools  and  marshes,  which  are  much 
frequented  by  the  birds  when  they  are  moulting,  and 
when  they  have  quite  cast  their  feathers  and  can't  fly, 
those  people  catch  them.  They  also  live  partly  on 
fish.-] 

And  when  you  have  travelled  fortv  davs  over  this 
great  plain  you  come  to  the  ocean,  at  the  place  where 
the  mountains  are  in  which  the  ]\:rc"'rine  falcons  have 
their  nests.  And  in  those  mountains  it  is  so  cold  that 
you  find  neither  man  or  woman,  nor  beast  nor  bird, 
except  one  kind  of  bird  called  ]iargucrlac,  on  which 
the  falcons  feed.  They  are  as  big  as  partridges,  and 
have  feet  like  those  of  parrots  and  a  tail  like  a  swallow  s, 


2--  !:.-..=  ::  ?-:lo  rkiL 

i'^  ire  vfrr.-  r.rir.i  :r.  r.'/r.-  Ar*d  when  the  Grand 
rl v:l'  :l':5  r-:rejr;--!-5  rVirr.  the  nes:,  he  sends  thither 
:-  z.r  y. .:-',  :.  .r:.'  I:  :-  ai^o  on  islcir.ds  in  that  sea  that 
:r.e  O.-rrV .  '  -  s^r-j  :.r-:J.  You  must  know  that  the 
zJ.-.'^i  ii  =^'-  :--'  :.  :r.e  n.nh  that  vou  leave  the  North 
S:^r  -., rr. ':.'...  .:  K-ihir.i  vou  towards  the  south!  The 
.'.-rr-i!'.  .r.s  ar^  so  aL-r.iar.t  there  that  the  Emperor 
^an  r.'iv*:  a:.  ::.  ir.y  as  he  ;:ke5  to  send  for.  And  you 
A    .^^:  :>::-':    tha:    those    trerfalcons    which    the 


Christians  carry  into  the  Tartar  dominions  go  to  the 
Great  Kaan  :  they  are  carried  only  to  the  Prince  of 
the  Leva:;:.* 

Now  I  have  told  you  all  about  the  provinces  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  Ocean  Sea,  bevond  which  there  is 
no  more  land  at  all ;  so  I  shall  proceed  to  tell  you 
of  tlu:  other  provinces  on  the  way  to  the  Great  Kaan. 
Let  us,  then,  return  to  that  province  of  which  I 
sf)oke  before:,  called   Campichu. 

N'/iK  I. — The  rea'linjjs  differ  as  to  the  length  of  the  journey.  In  Pauthier's  text 
w«!  v'-in  tf>  have  first  a  journey  of  forty  days  from  near  Karakoruro  to  the  Plain  of  Baign, 
iiiid  tlici)  a  jouni'-y  ui  forty  days  more  across  the  plain  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  The 
<J.  T.  vtini  to  prcMiit  only  ^;/^  j:^urney  of  forty  days  (Ram usio,  of  sixty  dajrs),  bat 
|r:ivrs  till:  ir>tirval  from  Karakoriim  undefined.     I  have  followed  the  former,  though 

Witll   S>A\\V  (lf)Ul;t. 

N«»i  I.  2.-  'ri.is  pani^jraph  from  Kamusio  replaces  the  following  in  Pauthier's  text: 
"In  tin-  siunnwr  lluy  j'.ot  alnindance  of  game,  both  beasts  and  birds,  but  in  winter, 
tlii-ic  ii  noiir  ti>  lu:  Ii.kI  1h'(:iu.sc  of  llic  great  cold." 

Mairo  is  Iieie  clcalini^,  I  ap])re}icnd,  with  hearsay  geography,  and,  as  is  commoD 
in  likr  <':iscs,  tlicie  is  \\\k\\\  ctjniiMession  of  circumstances  and  characteristics,  analogous 
l<j  tin-  like  conipussjiMi  of  little-known  rej^ions  in  mediaeval  maps. 

'Jlie  name  /utt:;ii  appears  to  be  the  same  with  that  often  mentioned  in  Mongol 
histDry  as  IiAin:t't;iiiN  Titgri'm  or  I^\K<;UTI,  and  which  Rashiduddin  calls  the 
noithftfn  limit  of  the  inhabited  earth.  This  commenced  about  Lake  Baikal,  where 
ihr  n.ime  still  survives  in  that  t>f  a  river  {Har^pizin)  falling  into  the  Lake  on  the  east 
\\\h\  and  i>f  a  ti)wn  o\\  its  Uinks  [^Hafxttzinsk).  Indeed,  according  to  Rashid  himself, 
W  vKct'  w.is  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  ocoup}'ing  the  plain  ;  and  a  quotation  from 
l\)ihrr  Ihaiinlh  would  seem  \o  sliow  that  the  country  is  still  called  Barakku, 

I  The  Aiehim.\!»diite  ralladiiis  (/'.V/A/./,i//tv/.f,  16-17)  writi*s  : — "  In  the  Mongol  text 
<»!  t'hin^^is  Khan's  bio^^iaphy,  this  country  is  called  lUrhu  and  Barhachin  ;  it  is  to  be 
s\ippos^^l,  luvoiding  to  Colonel  Vule*s  identilication  of  this  name  with  the  modeni 
lMi);u.-in.  that  thi>  country  wa";  near  I»ike  iKilkal.  The  fact  that  Merkits  were  in 
Ivtif.u  i<  eonliinuHl  by  the  following  statement  in  Chingis  Khan's  biography: 
*\\heii  rhm^is   Khan  deieated  his   enemies,  the  Merkits,  they  fled  to  Barhuchin 
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tokum.'  Tokum  signifies  •  a  hollow,  a  low  place,*  according  to  the  Chinese  trans- 
lation of  the  above-mentioned  biography,  made  in  1381  ;  thus  Barhuchin  tokum  un- 
doubtedly corresponds  to  M.  Polo*s  Plain  of  Bargu.  As  to  M.  Polo's  statement  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Bargu  were  Mcrkits,  11  cannot  be  accepted  unconditionally.  The 
Merkits  were  not  indigenous  to  the  country  near  Baikal,  but  belonged  originally, 
,  —according  to  a  division  set  forth  in  the  Mongol  text  of  the  Yuan  ch  'ao  pi  shiy — 
'  to  the  category  of  tribes  living  in  yurtSy  i.e,  nomad  tribes,  or  tribes  of  the  desert. 
Meanwhile  we  find  in  the  same  biogT^phy  of  Chingis  Khan,  mention  of  a  people 
called  Barhun,  which  l>elonged  to  llie  category  of  tribes  livitu;  in  the  forests  ;  and  we 
have  therefore  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Barhuns  were  the  aborigines  of  Barhu. 
AAer  the  time  of  Chingis  Khan,  this  ethnographic  name  disappears  from  Chinese 
history  ;  it  appears  again  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  Tlie  author  of  the 
Yyu  (1543-1544),  in  enunjerating  the  tribes  inhaljiiing  Mongolia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  mentions  the  Barliu,  as  a  strong  tribe,  able  to  supj'ly  up  to  several  tens  of 
thousands  (?)  of  warriors,  armed  with  steel  swords ;  but  the  country  inliabited  by  them 
is  not  indicated.  The  Mongols,  it  is  addled,  call  tliem  ]ilack  Ta-tze  (Khara 
Mongols,  i.e,  'Lower  Mongols'). 

**  At  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  Barhus  arc  found  inhabiting  the  western  slopes 
of  the  interior  Iling'an,  as  well  as  between  Lake  Kulun  and  River  Khalkha,  and  de- 
pendent on  a  prince  of  eastern  Khalkhas,  Doro  beile.     (Manchu  title.) 

'*  At  the  time  of  Galdan  Khan's  invasion,  a  part  of  them  fled  to  Siberia  with  the 
eastern  Khalkhas,  but  afterwards  tl-ey  returned.  \Mung  ku  yea*  inn  //and  Lung  sha 
ki  lio.'\  After  their  rel>ellion  in  1696,  quelled  by  a  M:mchu  General,  they  were  in- 
cluded with  other  petty  tribes  (re^^irding  which  few  researches  have  l.»een  made)  in  the 
category  butkha^  or  himters,  and  received  a  military  orj;ani.sation.  Tliey  are  divided 
into  Old  and  New  Barhu,  according  tn  the  time  when  they  weic  brout^lil  under  Manchu 
rule.  The  Barhus  belong  to  the  Mongolian,  n<;t  to  tlie  'J'iu'jii>i;ui  race;  they  are 
sometimes  considered  even  to  have  Ixjen  in  relationship  with  the  Khalkhas.  {He  lung 
kiang  zfai  ki  and  Lung  sha  ki  lio. ) 

*' This  is  all  the  subbtantial  infornali-  n  wc  possess  on  the  Barhu.  Is  there  an 
affinity  to  be  found  l)etween  the  modern  r.nilMis  and  tlie  P.aihuns  of  Chingis  I\lian*s 
biography? — and  is  it  to  be  su[ip(jsed,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  llioy  sprc:.d  horn  Lake 
Baikal  to  the  Hing'an  range?  or  is  it  more  correct  to  con-id  -r  tluni  ii  brancli  of  the 
Mongol  race  indigenous  tf^  the  Hir;:^';in  >b>u!if."in^,  and  wliirh  received  the  general 
archaic  name  of  liargu,  which  ni'L;!it  hiue  p"ii,U(l  (;ut  the  pli}>iral  clmraetcr  of  the 
countr)'  they  inhabited  [A'/>/  Shi\  just  as  we  fiiid  in  history  the  l'ii;iiili.ii  of  All;d  and 
the  Urianhai  of  Western  Mamliuri.i  ?  It  is  diMiciilt  to  solve  thi>^  (puMJon  H^r  want 
of  historical  data." — IL  C] 

Mescripty  ox  Mecri^  as  in  (I.  T.  'Die  J/< /.:'//,  a  i;n.at  tiibe  to  ll.e  ^■llI(h-ea!^t  of  the 
Baikal,  were  also  called  Mekrity  and  sonuliiiHs  .]/, .  /in.  'I  he  Mcl,iii  are  spoken  oi 
also  by  Carpiniand  Rubriupiis.  D'Avezac  thinks iImI  the  A'lJiiif,  iwA  u)'  the  Miikity 
arc  intended  by  all  three  travellers.  As  regards  I'oln.  I  see  no  rc.'-^on  i^r  this  view. 
The  name  he  uses  is  Mckrii^  and  the  pt^sition  whirli  lie  a:-.;;-!!^  to  tlnni  aL;i<(>,  fairly 
with  that  a«i.signcd  on  good  authority  to  tlie  Meikit  or  Mikrit.  Only,  as  in  i.tlier 
cases,  where  he  is  rehear.^ii.::  hcar>ay  inf»)rmntion,  it  (l'.'e>nct  full.iw  ihat  the  iilentiii*.\-i. 
tionofthe  name  involves  the  correclniss  of  all  t;;e  ( irru:nviar.i\  s  that  he  c..>nr.«..ts 
with  that  name.  We  saw  in  cli.  x\x.  that  under  7';. /!..■/  he  SL<.nK<l  tt)  lump  cir- 
cumstances belonj[;ing  to  vari-'Vis  parts  of  the  re-.M.'U  ln-m  J'.adaLh-l.an  to  tli-.-  Indus; 
so  here  under  Mekrit  he  cmlnaces  charactcrisllis  i-^  longing  to  tril/cs  extemling  far 
beyond  the  Mekrit,  and  which  in  fact  are  approjiii  i:<.;  to  the  Tuniv'-^es.  Ra-liidndiin 
seems  to  describe  the  latter  under  the  name  o(  /'.'/.;■.', '.v/  of  tlie  W. .n:]^,  x  pc-.-ile 
dwelling  beyond  the  frontier  of  Barguchin,  and  i:i  C"i'.i;<..'t:'>n  wiljj  whom  he  sp«.aks  of 
their  Reindeer  ol)scurely,  as  well  as  of  their  teii's  of  Idieh  baik,  and  tlieir  hunting  on 
snow-shoes. 

The  mention  of  the  Reindeer  by  Polo  in  this  pas'-agc  is  one  of  the  interesting 
points  which  Puuthier's  text  oniit^.     Marsden  objects  lo  the  statement  that  the  stags 
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arc  ridden  upon,  and  from  this  motive  mis-renders  *^ It  ^utU*  anche  cavalcaoo."  aii 
*'  which  they  make  asv  of  for  the  purpose  of  travelling."  Yet  he  might  have  I'ooai 
in  Witsen  tliat  the  Reindeer  are  riddin  by  various  Siberian  Trilxrs,  but  espedilifbf 
the  Tunguses.  Knnan  is  very  full  on  the  reindeer-nding  of  the  latter  people,  kiviag 
himself  travelled  far  in  that  way  in  going  to  Okhotsk,  and  gives  a  venr  detiifed 
descripiiun  of  the  saddle,  etc.,  employed.  The  reindeer  of  the  Tunguses  arestiitd 
by  the  same  traveller  to  be  much  larger  and  finer  animals  than  those  of  Laphnd. 
They  are  al^o  used  for  pack-carriage  and  draught.  Old  Richard  Edennys  thit  the 
"oldc  wrj'ters''  relate  that  **certa)'ne  Scythians  doe  ryde  on  Hartcs."  I  have  not 
traced  to  what  he  refers,  but  if  the  statement  be  in  any  ancient  author  it  is  vor 
remarkalile.  S-.>:iil'  old  editions  of  Olaas  Magnus  have  carious  cuts  of  Laplanders  and 
others  riding  i>ii  icindocr,  but  I  find  nothing  in  the  text  appropriate.  We  hear  froa 
travellers  of  the  Lapland  deer  being  occasionally  mounted,  but  only  it  would  seem  in 
sport,  not  as  a  practice.  {Erdmann^  189,  191  ;  jyOhsson^  I.  103;  jyAvtzoit^"^ 
wtjq.  ;  /.  As.  scr.  IL  lorn.  xi.  :  scr.  IV.  torn.  xvii.  107;  N,  et  E.  XIIL  L  274-276; 
l\'il>en,  IL  C70,  671,  680;  Erman^  IL  321,  374,  429,  449  seqq.^  and  origiral 
(icrin;in,  II.  347  sfjq, ;  AoUs  on  /Cussia,  Hac.  Soc  II.  224  ;  y,  A.  S,  B,  XXIX.  379.I 
The  r.inncrous  lakes  an<l  marshes  swarming  with  water-fowl  are  very  characteiistic 
of  the  cijiintry  between  Yakutsk  and  the  Kolyma.  It  is  evident  that  Marco  had  his 
inforni.iii..n  from  an  cyc-witness,  though  the  whole  picture  is  compressed.  WrangelK 
spe.ikin^  of  Nijni  Kolyma,  says :  *'  It  is  at  the  moulting  season  that  the  great  bird- 
hunts  Like  place.  The  sjiortsmen  surround  the  nests,  and  slip  their  dogs,  which  dfive 
the  birds  to  the  water,  on  which  they  are  easily  knocked  over  with  a  gun  or  anov, 
or  oven  with  a  slick.  .  .  .  This  chase  is  divided  into  several  periods.  The}*b^n 
with  the  ducks,  which  moult  tirst ;  then  come  the  geese ;  then  the  sw.ins.  ...  In 
carh  case  the  people  take  care  to  choose  the  time  when  the  birds  have  losX  tb«ir 
fca'hcrs.''  The  whole  calendar  with  the  Yakuts  and  Russian  settlers  on  the  Kji)ixu 
is  a  succession  of  fishing  and  hunting  seasons  which  the  same  author  details* 
(I.  149,  150;  119-121.) 

N<viE  3. — \Vliat  lit  lie  is  said  of  the  Barguerlac  points  to  some  bird  of  the  genof 
/Vc'-.v/if,  r.r  S..::d  Grou>c  (to  which  belong  the  su-called  Rock  Pigeons  of  India)^  iv 
to  the  allied  7\ifJ.->  f^a*ii:Lwus  of  I'allas,  now  known  as  Syrrhaptes  Palhisii,  Indeed, 
we  fin!  in  Zeiiker's  Dic:i';»:»iry  that  B%>;^hurtldk  (or  Baghlrtldk^  as  it  is  in  Pkvel  <k 
0:.;irieille*s)  in  Oriental  Turkish  is  the  A'lz/j,  i.e.  I  presume,  the  PterocUs  alchata  of 
Lin:'uv::s,  or  Large  Tin-tailed  Sand  Grouse.  Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  I  referred  the 
l>.'int,  is  clear  that  the  Syrrhciftes  is  Marco's  bird,  and  I  believe  there  can  be  no 
quesli-'U  \:ii  it. 

[Passinj^  tlirough  Ch'ang-k'ou,  Mr.  Rockhiil  found  the  people  praying  for  rain. 
*•  The  people  told  me.'  lie  says,  in  \\\>  Jcuntcy  (p.  9),  "that  they  knew  long  ago  the 
year  would  be  di<.i«*:r  -iis.  for  the  sand  grouse  had  been  more  numerous  of  late  than  fof 
years,  and  the  -vuiii:;  ^i>^5  Shci-.ni  kuo^  mai  lao-/v,  *  when  the  sand  grouse  fly  Iji 
wives  will  be  ft:>r  sale.' " — IL  C. ] 

Tlic  cliief  diiiloully  in  iilcniification  with  the  Syrrhaptes  or  any  known  bird,  would 
Ih?  •*  ihe  feet  like  a  parrot's.''  The  feet  of  the  S}Trhaptes  are  not  indeed  like  • 
parrot's,  though  its  auk  ward,  sl-w,  and  waildling  gait  on  the  ground,  may  have 
>'a^L;esied  the  comp.irisun  :  n:ui  :h.jUL;h  it  has  verj*  odd  and  anomalous  feel,  a  circnm* 
siance  which  the  Chinese  indicate  in  another  way  by  calling  the  bird  (according  to 
riuci  Imh^^  A'i'Of  or  **  Dragon -foot."  [Mr.  Rockhiil  {Jcunicy)  writes  in  a  note  (p.  9i: 
*'  I.  for  my  p.irt,  never  heard  any  oilier  n;:me  than  ska-cJCi,  'sand-fowl,'  given  them. 
This  name  is  used,  however,  for  a  variety  ^i  birds,  among  others  the  partridge." — H.  C] 
Tho  liind-toc  is  ab>cnt,  the  tojs  are  unseparate<l.  recognisable  only  by  the  broad  flat 
r.a  il<,  and  tittcd  below  with  a  callous  «.\iuch,  wldlit  the  whole  foot  is  covered  withsh-'Jrt 
drn^i-  feathers  like  liair,  and  i>  more  like  a  quadruped's  paw  than  a  bird's  ioyi, 

llie  htune  of  the  Syr  i  In  pics  is  in  the  Altai,  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  and  iKe 
couniry    round    Lake    I>aika],     thi>u^h    it    al^o    vi^ts    the    North   of    China    in 
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gtvnt  l1ii;)U'-,  "  Uii  |jlai[is  uf  ffx>^  aiiil  sitnlv  <lL>crl-<,"  !>^y<i  liiiuld 
{HiiJi  c/'  t.Wat  Biitaitt.  I'^ut  IV.),  ■' al  imk  sc'bwmi  cmired  wiili  snow, 
and  at  anutlicr  sun-buinl  and  jiarchcd  by  drnughl,  il  finds  a  ciiiigiiiial  hoiue :  in  these 
inhospitable  a»<l  littI«-known  regitins  it  In-cifl'i.  and  wlicn  nvce^'ity  cumi>cN  il  lu  do 
so,  winjpt  ils  u'.iy  ....  uvL-r  iiu'ivdiblc  di'-Miu-t-^  ti>  nbuin  waivr  or  fioil.''  Hue 
layi,,  s|>i'akitii;i>ftlu:bird  un  ihu  norl!«.Tn  ffniiitr  of  Cliiii.i;  "Tli.-y  ctnf"")"  ""'™ 
in];iv4t  lliiflit.s  frcjm  ili<;  n<.'rih,  t'<|)criul1y  nbm  much  iii''»'  ll.l^  Lllca,  tiying  with 
a!itunli<biDg  rj[iidiiy,  >■■  th.it  ihu  ni')v<.mi-iit  »(i1i<:ir  uin^'s  iirHluccs  a  n>>isi.-  like  hail." 
It  usaiil  lo  be  Vvry  deiirali:  i-alin);.  11k  binl  r.uis  il.-,  |ilaci;  in  fiiiuM's  £irjs  ej 
Urt^  Iti!l,iiit  ti>  thi;  fact— ^inmnly  illu^lmlivi;  i.f  iN  U-ii.t;  m.mll  iWhh/,  a-l  Polo  says 
il  is— thai  il  a|)[i<.'.in.-<l  in  Fln^land  in  l!>59,  and  .sinrc:  ihi'n.  at  IvaM  up  in  lS6j,  cm- 
linui-d  lo  arrive  annimlly  in  p.iiis  (t  ohii[k!11!<.s  in  n'MtJv  all  [ntl.*  of  uur  i-.liiiiil,  from 
I'cii7-infc  I..  Cii-.iinu-s.  And  li^'uld  suits  Ih.a  ii  «..-.  bnvrlini;  in  Iho  l)ai.i-,li  isl.-iiids. 
A  full  account  l>y  Mr.  A.  N\-»t'-n  of  lUi<  icm.irkiiblr  imiiii^i:ili->n  is  contained  i;i  the 
Jfii  li.r.Vi.ril,  iSf,.\.  nn.l   iii.iiiy  .l-mih  in  V.:,;;  .>//:    /.-/•d-  r/Wcr/ellr,  I.  J76  stj'/. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 
Of  the  Kingdom  of  Erguiul,  and  Province  of  Sinju. 

On  leaving  Campichu,  then,  you  travel  •  five  days  across 
a  tract  in  which  many  spirits  are  heard  speaking  in  the 
night  season ;  and  at  the  end  of  those  five  marches, 
towards  the  east,  you  come  to  a  kingdom  called 
Erguiul,  belonging  to  the  Great  Kaan.  It  is  one  of 
the  several  kingdoms  which  make  up  the  great  Province 
of  Tangut.  The  people  consist  of  Nestorian  Christians, 
Idolaters,  and  worshippers  of  Mahommet.^ 

There  are  plenty  of  cities  in  this  kingdom,  but 
the  capital  is  Erguiul.  You  can  travel  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  this  place  into  the  province 
of  Cathay.  Should  you  follow  that  road  to  the  south- 
east, you  come  to  a  city  called  Sinju,  belonging  also 
to  Tangut,  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  which 
has  under  it  many  towns  and  villages.*  The  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  Idolaters,  and  worshippers  of 
Mahommet,  but  there  are  some  Christians  also.  There 
are  wild  cattle  in  that  country  [almost]  as  big  as 
elephants,  splendid  creatures,  covered  everywhere  but 
on  the  back  with  shaggy  hair  a  good  four  palms  long. 
They  are  partly  black,  partly  white,  and  really  wonder- 
fully fine  creatures  [and  the  hair  or  wool  is  extremely 
fine  and  white,  finer  and  whiter  than  silk,  Messer 
Marco  brought  some  to  Venice  as  a  great  curiosity, 
and  so  it  was  reckoned  by  those  who  saw  it].  There 
are  also  plenty  of  them  tame,  which  have  been  caught 
young.     [They  also  cross  these  with  the  common  cow, 
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and  the  cattle  from  this  cross  are  wonderful  beasts, 
and  better  for  work  than  other  animals.]  These  the 
people  use  commonly  for  burden  and  general  work, 
and  in  the  plough  as  well ;  and  at  the  latter  they 
will  do  full  twice  as  much  work  as  any  other  cattle, 
being  such  very  strong  beasts.^ 

In  this  country  too  is  found  the  best  musk  in 
the  world  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  'tis  produced.  There 
exists  in  that  region  a  kind  of  wild  animal  like  a 
gazelle.  It  has  feet  and  tail  like  the  gazelle's,  and 
stag's  hair  of  a  very  coarse  kind,  but  no  horns.  It 
has  four  tusks,  two  below  and  two  above,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  slender  in  form,  one  pair  growing 
upwards,  and  the  other  downwards.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  creature.  The  musk  is  found  in  this  way. 
When  the  creature  has  been  taken,  they  find  at  the 
navel  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin  something  like 
an  impostume  full  of  blood,  which  they  cut  out  and 
remove  with  all  the  skin  attached  to  it.  And  the 
blood  inside  this  impostume  is  the  musk  that  produces 
that  powerful  perfume.  There  is  an  immense  number 
of  these  beasts  in  the  country  we  are  speaking  of. 
[The  flesh  is  very  good  to  eat.  Messer  Marco  brought 
the  dried  head  and  feet  of  one  of  these  animals  to 
Venice  with  him.'*] 

The  people  are  traders  and  artizans,  and  also  grow 

abundance  of  corn.     The  province  has  an  extent  of  26 

days'  journey.      Pheasants  are  found  there  twice  as  big 

as  ours,  indeed  nearly  as  big  as  a  peacock,  and  having 

tails   of   7    to    10   palms   in   length  ;    and   besides   them 

other  pheasants   in  aspect  like  our  own,   and   birds  of 

many  other  kinds,  and  of  beautiful  variegated  plumage/ 

The  people,  who  are  Idolaters,  are  fat  folks  with  little 

noses  and  black  hair,  and  no  beard,  except  a  few  hairs 

on  the  upper  lip.     The  women  too  have  very  smooth 
VOL.   I.  s   2 
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and  white  skins,  and  in  evGry  respect  are  pM, 
creatures.  The  men  are  very  sensual,  and  vm} 
many  wives,  which  is  not  forhidden  by  their  rdi^oa. 
No  matter  how  base  a  woman's  descent  may  be,  if 
she  have  beauty  she  may  find  a  husband  among  the 
greatest  men  in  the  land,  the  man  paying  the  girl's 
father  and  mother  a  great  sum  of  money,  according  to 
the  barjjain  that  may  be  made. 

Note  i. — No  approximation  to  the  name  of  Krguiul  in  an  a])propriate  posiaoi 
has  yet  been  elicited  from  Chinese  or  other  Oriental  sources.  We  cannot  go  widdy 
astray  as  to  its  position,  five  days  east  of  Kanchaa.  Klaproth  identifies  it  wi4 
Lianj;chau-fu  ;  Pauthier  with  the  neighbouring  city  of  Yungchang,  on  the  groand 
that  the  latter  was,  in  the  time  of  Kubldi,  the  head  of  one  of  the  Ltis,  or  Circles,  d 
Kansuh  or  Tangut,  which  he  has  shown  some  reason  for  belie\'ing  to  be  tk 
"kingdoms"  of  Marco. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  town  called  by  Polo  Erguiul  lay  north  of  boA 
the  cities  named,  and  more  in  line  with  the  position  assigned  below  to  Egrigaya.  (See 
note  I,  ch.  Iviii.) 

I  may  notice  that  the  structure  of  the  name  £rgui-ul  or  Ergiu-ul,  has  a  look  of 
analogy  to  that  of  Tang-heit-ul^  named  in  the  next  note. 

["  Erguiul  is  Erichew  of  the  Mongol  text  of  the  Yutn  cX'aofi  sAt\  Si-liang  in  the 
Chinese  history,  the  modern  Liatig  chowfu,  Klaproth,  on  the  authority  of  Rashid- 
cddin,  has  already  identified  this  name  with  that  of  Si-liang."  {Pa/ladius^  p.  18.) 
M.  Bonin  left  Ning-h'ia  at  the  end  of  July,  1899,  and  he  crossed  the  desert  to 
Liangchau  in  fifteen  days  from  cast  to  west;  he  is  the  first  traveller  who  took  il« 
route  :  Prjevalsky  went  westward,  passing  by  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Alashan, 
and  Obrutchcv  fi^llowed  the  route  south  of  Bonin's. — H.  C] 

Note  2.— No  doubt  Marsden  is  right  in  identifying  this  with  Sinixg-chau,  no» 
Siiiing-fu,  the  C  hincse  city  nearest  to  Tibet  and  the  Kokonor  frontier.  Grueber  and 
Dorvillo,  who  passed  it  on  their  way  to  Lhasa,  in  1661,  call  it  urbs  ingrns.  S\mi 
was  visited  also  by  Hue  and  Gabet,  who  are  unsatisfactory,  as  usually  on  geo- 
graphical matters.  They  also  call  it  **an  immense  town,"  but  thinly  peopled,  its 
commerce  having  been  in  part  transferred  to  Tang-keu-ul,  a  small  town  closer  to  the 
frontier. 

[Sining  belonged  to  the  country' called  Hwang  chung;  in  1 198,  under  theSiVS 
Dynasty,  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Chinese,  and  was  named  Si-ning  chau  ;  at  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (from  1 368),  it  was  named  Si-ning  wei,  and  since  17^6 
Si-ning  fu.  (Cf.  Ciueluy,  Chine ,  p.  62.)  From  Liangchau,  M.  Bonin  went  to  Sining 
through  the  Lao  kou  kau  pass  and  the  Ta-Tung  ho.  Obrutchev  and  Grum  Grijmaflo 
took  the  usual  route  from  Kanchau  to  Sining.  After  the  murder  of  Dutreuil  dc  Rhins 
at  Tung  bu  ///do,  his  companion,  Grcnard,  arrived  at  Sining,  and  left  it  on  the  vf^ 
July,  1894.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  gives  in  his  book  his  own  drawing  of  a  gate  of  Sioio^ 
fu,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  November,  189^. — H.  C] 

Sining  is  called  by  the  Tibetans  Ziling  or  Jiling,  by  the  Mongols  Seling  JTiMh 
A  sliawl  wool  texture,  apparently  made  in  this  quarter,  is  imported  into  Kashmir  aiid 
Ladak,  under  tlie  name  of  Sling.  I  have  supposed  Sining  to  be  also  the  Zilm  rf 
which  Mr.  Shaw  heard  at  Yarkand,  and  am  answerable  for  a  note  to  that  effect  on 
p.  38  of  his  High  Tartary,  But  Mr.  Shaw,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  gave  some  rathff 
Strong  reasons  against  this,     (See  Proc,  R.   G.  S.  XVI.  245  ;  Kireher^  pp.  64,  tft 
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IkUa  Penna^  27;  Dceuieis  Report ^  App.  p.  ccxxix. ;  Vigne^  II.  1 10,  129.)  [At 
present  Sining  is  called  by  the  Tibetans  Scling  K'ar  or  Kuar,  and  by  the  Mongols, 
Sellng  K'utun,  A^flrand  ICutun  meaning  "fortified  city."  {Rockhiii,  Land  of  the 
Lamas ^  49,  note.) — H.  C] 

[Mr.  Rockhill  {Diary  of  a  Journey  ^  65)  writes  :  **  There  must  be  some  Scotch  blood 

in  the  Hsi-ningitcs,  for  I  find  they  are  vcr>'  fond  of  oatmeal  and  of  cracked  wheat. 

The  first  is  ca^XtsS.  yen-mei  cK en^  and  is  eaten  boiled  with  the  water  in  which  mutton 

hfts  been  cooked,  or  with  neat's-foot  oil  {yan^-fi  yu).     The  cracked  wheat  {mei-tzU 

fan)  is  eaten  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  is  a  very  good  dish." — II.  C] 

Note  3. — The  Don.^^  or  Wild  Yak,  has  till  late  years  only  been  known  by  vague 
tumour.  It  has  always  been  f^imcd  in  native  reports  for  its  great  fierceness.  The 
Haft  IkUm  says  that  "it  kills  with  its  horns,  by  its  kicks,  by  treading  under  foot, 
and  by  tearing  with  its  teeth,"  whilst  the  Emperor  Humayun  himself  told  Sidi  *Ali, 
the  Turkish  admiral,  that  when  it  had  knocked  a  man  down  it  skinned  him  from  head 
to  heels  by  licking  him  with  its  tongue  !  Dr.  Campbell  states,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
As*  Soc.  of  Bengal,  that  it  was  said  to  be  four  times  the  size  of  the  domestic  Yak. 
The  horns  are  alleged  to  be  sometimes  three  feet  long,  and  of  immense  girth  ;  they 
•re  handed  round  full  of  strong  drink  at  the  festivals  of  Tibetan  grandees,  as  the  Urus 
boms  were  in  Germany,  according  to  Ca?5ar. 

A  note,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Campbell  (long  the  respected 
Superintendent  of  British  Sikkim)  says  :  *'Ca[)tain  Smith,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who 
had  travelled  in  Western  Til>et,  told  me  that  he  had  shot  many  wild  Yaks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mansarawar  Lake,  and  that  he  measured  a  bull  which  was 
18  hands  high,  i,e.  6  feet  All  that  he  saw  were  black  all  over.  He  also  spoke  to 
the  fierceness  of  the  animal.  He  was  once  charged  by  a  bull  that  he  had  wounded, 
•nd  narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  Perhaps  my  statement  (above  referred  to)  in 
fcgard  to  the  relative  size  of  the  Wild  and  Tame  Yak,  may  require  modification  if 
implied  to  all  the  countries  in  which  the  Yak  is  found.  At  all  events,  the  finest  speci- 
men of  the  tame  Yak  I  ever  saw,  was  not  in  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Tibet,  or  Bootan,  but 
in  ih^Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  ;  and  that  one,  a  male,  was  brought  from  Shanghai. 
The  best  drawing  of  a  Yak  I  know  is  that  in  Turner's  Tibet. " 

[Lieutenant  Samuel  Turner  gave  a  very  goo<l  description  of  the  Yak  of  Tartary,  which 
be  calls5^r<i-(7^/,  or  the  Bushy-tailed  liull  of  Tibet.  {Asiat.  Researches^  No.  XXIII, 
pp.  35I-3S3*  with  a  plate.)  He  says  with  regard  to  the  colour :  **  There  is  a  great 
irariety  of  colours  amongst  them,  but  black  or  white  are  the  most  prevalent.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  long  hair  upon  the  ridge  of  the  back,  the  tail,  tuft  upon  the 
chest,  and  the  legs  below  the  knee  white,  when  all  the  re  >t  of  the  animal  is  jet  black." 
A  good  drawing  of  *'  an  enormous"  Yak  is  to  be  found  on  p.  183  of  Captain  Wellb/s 
Unknown  Tibet.  (See  also  Captain  Deasy's  work  on  Tibet ^  p.  363.)  Prince  Henri 
d*Orl^ans  brought  home  a  fine  specimen,  which  he  shot  during  his  journey  with 
Bonvalot ;  it  is  now  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 
Some  Yaks  were  brought  to  Paris  on  the  ist  April,  1854,  and  the  celebrated  artist, 
Mme.  Rosa  Bonheur,  made  sketches  after  them.  (Seeyi?«r.  Soc.  Acclimatation^  Jvme, 
1900,  39.40.)— H.  C] 

Captain  Prjevalsky,  in  his  recent  journey  (1872-1S73),  shot  twenty  wild  Yaks  south 
of  the  Koko  Nor.  He  specifies  one  as  11  feet  in  length  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
was  3  feet  more  ;  the  hei<;ht  6  feet.  He  speaks  of  the  Vak  as  less  formidable  than 
U  looks,  from  apathy  and  stupidity,  but  very  hard  to  kill  ;  one  having  taken  eighteen 
ballets  before  it  succumbed. 

[Mr.  Rockhill  {Rubruck^  151,  note)  writes  :  "The  average  load  carried  by  a  Yak 
it  about  250  lbs.  The  wild  Yak  bull  is  an  enormous  animal,  and  the  people  of 
Turkestan  and  North  Tibet  credit  him  with  extraordinary  strenf;th.  Mirza  Haidar,  in 
the  Tarikhi  Rashidi,  says  of  the  wild  Yak  or  kutds :  *  This  is  a  ver}'  wild  and 
ferocious  beasL  In  whatever  manner  it  attacks  one  it  proves  fatal.  Whether  it 
Strikes  with  its  horns,  or  kicks,  or  overthrows  its  victim.     If  it  has  no  opportunity  of 
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Li-i:  .  ■  ."V-^T  iTi  -*Tfr  errl:/*i  .-  ip-.:il:_re,  be:  ire  cx:re- -Ij.  :»e/ul  »5  beass 
t:  1  -.--:-."—:£.  '1  ]  !r  ■-*  >  ^:-;r  tsir.s  c:  ::^  Hiralijii:  przrinrss.  nA  in  TiV- 
11 »  'ii'fc  .  -^..i  ^  ■_  i-it  n  -_^  ;  ii:  —  '-t.-*  ".ris  cltvxirt  trara  scTsral  tc*s«i?  jjsk'i 
■■-".■  "".t  :  — —  ■•  I""!  ir.  2S.:*!*  ire  ~-:rt  -wi.-i_     Tiev  ba.T*  x  »irieCT  oc  z:Arc0  a-"- 

■--.  V_x   --:i  ::r  r. .::-.  ki.;  ^  H:==*iK*r.  "is  s:::  j-f.-'i^v  huxisccer  aiiaad.    h 

-  :rT,a.  1  r  :  .!*  :»!arirc.  ir  i  aj:  «^^r:  r.«id."  C: — r^-grasi,  loo,  savs  :iat  the  Z?^v. 
:r*  .:  -..-7  -  ■.*-!  "-r*-r:-.  '.?  "*  vtry  hiz.'i>:=«  »z.:a2il,  vish  locf  irjig^^r  kiir. 
^•r.::^  T  ":  i:^  :-  :  ■■":.■*."  V1-7  ::  'l*  tij::"15  '-ime  brvetis  %pc*as  to  catc  'i* 
:i-!  i.- :  ::::'*:  -  .  -..  i^i  lIs:  :h-  ir.r^?  ^z<;«r  :h«  ^odr.  bet  blick  And  red  art  *i« 
;:--\:_  _-^  :  ".  --.  S.r.i  cf  •--  rr:«-r-i  "»?  are  exrtllc::  snilkers,  becter  thia 
s.'.r.tr  iGjt: :  f  •:"•:. 

N .  ■  :t  :■.  •--?  pG=-.vr  :''  z  :'.'..  rj."  iid  .-teresciag  pordcclm  ^Ircn  by  Ra&cso, 
f.r.  '.r-i  -^  :'  *J-.*  =:.:ir:  i.-'-rii.  •  F:-iT  tiaa  E'k,"  is  aa  cs^^eiaDoo,  or  say  an 
^:  -:"■  -.V.  :lj  1?  -Ji-  :':"  :Tr-lz^  e!l-.^^^^::^.  "  As  big  as  elephants,"'  eren  wirh  Ramusio's 
1  :■ .  ■  i'^* ■ . :   .-a  r : ; .     C r.-i^  r  ^^ >  ?  :  r.i   H fr  zyzlin  L'  n: $  was  ^Oj  mUMJimt  fvmSSj  tM/rj 

T--:  ■...-    :  V:-.  .^  - -: :  i:.-.-^?  *.:.=   ir«.i:h  cf  Mccgolia.     Rcirii-uis  saw  ihem  a: 

X_-.:   •.   :   r: .  :.'  '.   i-.^::.  -*-?   •.r.-.n   "Bre".     >!r.    Ner   Ellas  :eils  mc   he   foazni  Vaks 

c.r.:.    -.   :■  -.ry-R "■  .:t  sJ.r.c  r:?  rri**  ir.  V  r^:*ia,  l*:««=  the  Tci  river  \IoQg.  cir,-2 

x:r    ■-:  ;  ■'•  .  _"  p-e:  •.-".;.-  -:''rr  K:":c?  r.ear  the  Sibefias  frontier.     At  L'liasui'ai 

\'i-j  -A.:.     "'.■:     :::?:   '-'-J  ':y  C'..r.*5«  serl-rs  for  diaw::;^  cartis  b«t  he  never  saw 

■-^r.   ■-'.!■  r  ■   li'     :  :*  r  r.  ::-.^.   as   :-    Tibet.     He  has  also  seen   Yaks   in  thf 

r- ^■'■-'v  .:'  :'   K'*-:  -:.■*;.-::.  ■:-^.       Tir. :':::.    see   ch.   lis.  rote    I.)      This  hut 

':•?  -.1.:--  '.'  .  ^.-.-.-rr  ".  ..  ::':h-  e=:r!:y~*r.:  cf  the  Yak;  the  western  limit  is  in 
•  -*"--■-■  -".■"*  V  -  '.    ■  " 

T:.-.--i  '.-i'?  r... :  '•':■:-  ~::::-:*i  1:t  i.  .  *n-.i>  [who  calls  them  ^Tnl-tJ^iu]  in  the 
fy'r.  't-.'.'ir:.  iri  "ly  .}L'..}.t  :-.  •-.-  ^r-i.  Th*  litter  speaks  of  shem  as  black  cattle 
V  -r.  V. :.-c  :i:!«.  :>  r.  ■^ ;.!:*".  fy-£^rr':r?  w-.r*  irade  for  Indian  kings.  And  the 
;;;.-i*  Kil.  'i^  !'.«  -1-^  :'  ■:  ?  V:V.  2:-  :::r^  to  a  learried  ,if  somewhat  ragged^ 
^»:-i:r.  s.-::!'-:C  : :  Dr.  ?.!'".     Th:  r*-«e:  r<r>:ri!:c$  the  Himilava  : — 


•    ;    :  -1   -   ■.  -J  '.--vi  V.  Ni  :-  hL-  z~\i  p!a:r.s  that  biic 
y*' :  ' '■:  r. t : •:  .: r. :  ''^ „■:■:.  i'. lyrz \  '.r.c'.r  'liW  \msh y  :  r i  : i", 
A-  :  f.irr.'.  :c  friir.^  :h:>i  :V.>  .:l:T:g  hair 
v.;-.:'".  b-rr-A*  :  !r.>.r.bca.-::-  r.ivc  rr-ile  splendid  and  fair, 
I  rx'.i::::  it  i^.-i:>.  stroke   whi:  r.  r  flarpir^  men  sing) 
II:=  ::":>  :f  !!-r.--r.  *  The  Dzz^l  Mojr.tain  Ksng.' 


t  •* 


Who  can  f'.rget  Pere  Hcc's  inirr.iiable  picture  of  the  hairy  Yaks  of  their  CMnvuk 
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after  passing  a  river  in  the  depth  of  winter,  **  walking  wiih  their  legs  wide  apart, 
and  bearing  an  enormous  load  of  stalactites,  which  hung  beneath  their  bellies  quite 
to  the  ground.  The  monstrous  beasts  looked  exactly  as  if  they  wert  preserved  in 
sugar-candy,"  Or  that  other,  even  more  striking,  of  a  great  troop  of  wild 
Vaks,  caught  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Kin-sha  Kiang,  as  they  swam,  in  the 
moment  of  congelaiion,  and  thus  preserved  throughout  the  winter,  gigantic  *' flies  in 
amber." 

(A^.  et  E,  XI\\  478 ;  /.  As.  IX.  199 ;  /.  A.  S,  B,  IX.  566,  XXIV.  235  ;  Shaw, 
p.  91  ;  Ladak,  p.  210;  Geog.  Magazine,  April,  1 874;  Hoffmeister  s  Travels,  p.  441  ; 
Ruhr,  288;  Ml.  de  Nat.  An.  XV.  14;/.  A.  S.  B.  I.  342;  Mrs.  Sinnetts  Hue, 
pp.  228,  235.) 

Note  4, — Kamusio  adds  that  the  hunters  seek  the  animal  at  New  Moon,  at  which 
time  the  musk  is  secreted. 

The  description  is  good  except  as  to  \\i^four  tusks,  for  the  musk  deer  has  canine 
teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw,  slender  and  prominent  as  he  describes  them.  The  flesh 
of  the  animal  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  and  in  Siberia  by  both  Tartars  and  Russians, 
bat  that  of  the  males  has  a  strong  musk  flavour. 

The  "immense  number"  of  these  animals  that  existed  in  the  Himalayan  countries 
may  be  conceived  from  Tavernier*s  statement,  that  on  one  visit  to  Patna,  then  the 
great  Indian  mart  for  this  article,  he  purchased  7673  pods  of  musk.  These  pre- 
sumably came  by  way  of  Nepal ;  but  musk  pods  of  the  highest  class  were  also 
imported  from  Khotan  viA  Varkand  and  Leh,  and  the  lowest  price  such  a  pod 
fetched  at  Yarkand  was  250  tankas,  or  upwards  of  4/.  This  import  has  long  been 
extinct,  and  indeed  the  trade  in  the  article,  except  towards  China,  has  altogether 
greatly  declined,  probably  (says  Mr.  Hodgson)  because  its  repute  as  a  medicine  is 
becoming  fast  exploded.  In  Sicily  it  is  still  so  used,  but  apparently  only  as  a  sort 
of  decent  medical  viaticum,  for  when  it  is  said  *'  the  Doctors  have  given  him  musk," 
it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  have  given  up  the  patient. 

[**  Here  Marco  Polo  speaks  of  musk  ;  musk  and  rhubarb  (which  he  mentions  before, 
Sakchur,  ch.  xliii.)  are  the  most  renowned  and  valuable  of  the  products  of  the 
province  of  Kansu,  which  comparatively  produces  very  little  ;  the  industry  in  both 
these  articles  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Tanguts  of  that  province  \Su  chow 
chi\:*   {Palladius,  p.  18.) 

Writing  under  date  15th  Februar}-,  1892,  from  Lusar  (coming  from  Sining),  Mr. 
Rockhill  sa}'s:  "The  musk  trade  here  is  increasing,  Cantonese  and  Ssu-ch'uancse 
traders  now  come  here  to  buy  it,  paying  for  good  musk  four  times  its  weight  in 
silver  (jj/7  huan,  as  they  say).  The  best  test  of  its  purity  is  an  examination  of  the 
colour.  The  Tibetans  adulterate  it  by  mixing  tsamba  and  blood  with  it.  The  best 
lime  to  buy  it  is  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  moon  (latter  part  of  August  to  middle 
of  November)."  Mr.  Rockhill  adds  in  a  note  :  "  Mongols  call  musk  owo ;  Tibetans 
call  it  latsi.  The  best  musk  they  say  is  *  white  musk,'  tsahan  o^vo  in  Mongol,  in 
Tibetan  latsi  karpo.  I  do  not  know  whether  white  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  musk 
itself  or  to  that  of  the  hair  on  the  skin  covering  the  musk  pouch."  {Diary  of  a 
Journey,  p.  71.) — H.  C] 

Three  species  of  the  AToschwi  are  fuind  in  the  Mountains  of  Til>ct,  and 
Af.  Chrysogaster,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  calls  '*  llie  loveliest,"  and  which  chiefly 
supplies  the  highly-prized  pcxl  called  Kaghazi,  or  "  Thin-as-pa{^>cr,"  is  almost 
exclasively  confined  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Like  the  Yak,  \\\it  Moschus  is  mentioned 
by  Cosmas  {circa  A.D.  S45)»  ^^^  musk  appears  in  a  Greek  prescription  by  Aetius 
of  Amida,  a  physician  practising  at  Con'>tantinoplc  aln^ut  the  same  date. 

{Martini,  p.  39;  Tav.,  Des  Indcs,  Bk.  H.  ch.  xxiv.  \  J.  A.  S.  B.  XI.  285; 
Dories' s  Rep.  App.  p.  ccxxxvii.  ;  Dr.  Fliickiger  in  Schweiz.  H'oclicnsihr.  ftir 
Pharmacie,  1867;  Heyd,  Commerce  du  lA^cant,  II.  636-640.) 

Note  5. — The  China  pheas;int   answering  l>cst   to  the  indications  in  the  text, 


aSo  MARCO  POIX)  B(„j  I 

afv^  to  be  Jowt'j  /•-(««»/.  ^[r.  GonUl  has  ideniificd  ihis  bird  with  Marw'.  hb. 
magnificent  Birds sf  Asit^uA 
•las  been  kind  enough  lasbo* 
mc  n  specimen  whuh,  nrJi 
ihc  body,  measured  6  f«t  1 
inches.  Theuilfcchcr^iloBC. 
however,  are  said  tn  reach  to< 
and  7  feel,  so  thai  Marm'jlai 
palms  »-as  scarct-lj-  an  oiajger- 
alion.  These  tail  featbcis  m 
often  seen  on  ihe  Chinese  su«t 
in  the  cap  of  Ihe  hero  of  [be 
drama,  and  also  decorate  ilic 
.     nais  of  cerlain  civil  fuoctioo- 

Sitt  is  the  point  in  whidi 
the  bird  fails  to  meet  Mirco'i 
dcscripii,in.  In  that  rtspcct 
Ihe  latltr  would  rather  spplr 
to  Ihe  Cro,se/./;/i„  auHluJ, 
which  is  nearly  as  big  «  i 
turkey,  or  to  the  glotioBi 
MiitiAl  {/^/epkorui  im/tf- 
anus),  but  then  that  has  na 
lenfilh  of  tail.  The  hlKr 
seems  to  be  the  bird  desoibed 
by  .i-lian  :  "  MaEnificcnl 
cocks  which  have  the  crea 
Viiriegated  and  ornate  like  i 
crown  of  flowers,  and  the  uit 
feathers  not  cun-ed  like  a 
cock's,  hot  liroad  and  carried 
in  a  train  like  a  peacock's ; 
Ihe  fealhers  arc  partly  golden, 
and  partly  aiure  or  emcraW- 
coloured."  { H-aadS  BirJs, 
6io,  from  which  I  have  copied 
Iheilluslralion;  IVWiams,  M. 
a:  I.  a6i  [  Ml.  Dt  AW,  An. 
XVI,  a.)  A  species  of  Cfw»/- 
lilan  has  recently  been  foand 
by  Captain  Prjeralsky  in  Ala- 
Shan,  the  EgrigaU  {as  I  belieiej 
of  next  chapter,  and  one  alsu 
by  AbW  Armand  E)avid  at  the 
Koko  Nor. 

[See  on  the  Phasianklx 
Htmily  in  Central  and  Weslem 
Asia.  Da:>id  tt  Oustalit, 
Oiieaux  de  la  Chine,  401-^1 ; 
the  PhasinHus  UrtPtsU  or 
'.vner.j/us  is  called  by  the 
Chinese  of  Tunglin,  neat 
I'eking.  DjtH-ty  (hen-arrow); 
Ihe  CrvsseftilcH  auritum  is 
named  .1/a-i/.— H.  C] 
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CHAPTER    LVIII. 
Of  the  Kingdom  of  Egrigaia. 

Starting  again  from  Erguiul  you  ride  eastward  for 
eight  days,  and  then  come  to  a  province  called  Egrigaia, 
containing  numerous  cities  and  villages,  and  belonging 
to  Tangut.^  The  capital  city  is  called  Calaciian.*  The 
people  are  chiefly  Idolaters,  but  there  are  fine  churches 
belonging  to  the  Nestorian  Christians.  They  are  all 
subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan.  They  make  in  this  city 
great  quantities  of  camlets  of  camel's  wool,  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  and  some  of  the  camlets  that  they  make 
are  white,  for  they  have  white  camels,  and  these  are 
the  best  of  all.  Merchants  purchase  these  stuffs  here, 
and  carry  them  over  the  world  for  sale.^ 

We  shall  now  proceed  eastward  from  this  place  and 
enter  the  territory  that  was  formerly  Prester  John's. 


Note  I. — Chinghiz  invaded  Tani^ut  in  all  five  times,  viz.  in  1205,  1207,  1209 
(or  according  to  Erdmann,  1210-1211),  1218,  and  1226-1227,  on  which  last  expedition 
he  died. 

A.  In  the  third  invasion,  according  to  D'Ohsson's  Cliinese  guide  f  Father  Ilyarinth), 
ho  took  the  town  of  Uiraca^  and  the  fortress  of  Imcn,  and  l.iid  siege  to  the  capital, 
then  called  Chung-sing  or  Chung-hing,  now  Ning-h<;ia. 

Rashid,  in  a  short  notice  of  this  campaign,  calK  tlie  first  city  Erica^  Erlaca,  or,  as 
Erdmann  has  it,  Artacli.     In  De  Mail  la  it  is  Ulahai. 

B.  On  the  last  invasion  (1226),  D'Ohsson's  Chinese  authority  says  that  Chinghiz 
took  Kanchau  and  Suhchau,  Cholo  and  Khnla  in  the  provinre  of  Li.ingcheu,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  Yellow  Kiver,  and  invested  Lingcliau.  south  of  Ning-hsia. 

Erdmann,  following  his  reading  of  Rashiduddin,  says  (hinghi/.  took  the  cities  of 
Tangut,  called  Arucki^  Kachtt,  Sichtt^  and  Kamiihu^  and  Ix'si^ged  Dcrcsgai 
(D'Ohsson,  Derssekai)^  whilst  Shidergu,  the  King  of  Tangut,  betook  himself  to  his 
capital  Artackin. 

D*Ohsson,  also  professing  to  follow  Rashid,  calls  this  "  his  capital  Ir^hat\  which 
the  Mongols  call  Jrcaya."  Klaproth,  illustrating  I'ulo,  reafls  "  Kyircai,  which  the 
Mongols  call  Eyirrayd." 

P^tis  de  la  Croix,  relating  the  same  campaign  and  professing  to  follow  Fadlallah, 
i.e.  Rashidaddin,  says  the  king  **  retired  to  his  fortress  o{  Arf>ai-(7.''^ 

C  Sanang  Setzen  several  times  mentions  a  city  called  Irghai^  apparently  in 
Tmngnt ;  but  all  we  can  gather  as  to  his  position  is  that  it  seems  to  have  lain  east  of 
Kanchau. 


s(  \^  '.'.     '•'.  lO 


■'Ti  l~z-is'  :■"^'^^•— --- 


—  •..>. 
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.     ■"      —  ."    ■*      1   N    "■"    '  -i"  -I.,        «   il    " . -T     •'  '■■—--  ■"-.-•  —  -         -."-;■  m"" 

-  -  «        ^^  a 

'  **  '     -.*—         w-^"  ■'-  --       -.---^        ..         ^    ^-^-^    •-•       -    --      *■  •  •      — --^    ^' 

:     ■.        :•--    —     rj-  -^'  :.  -1  ii  .  ii  :::ic:^y  ::  :-»  r  r:i:  t 
.  ■   -    ■•  •  :  I  ■-:'.  « I.- :  : :  "Jvi  I-i"*  izc- JS   .      T>. :  :L^h  •:  rr.iv  hiv;  a- 

■     ^  ^^     ^  ■_  -  •         ""     -  ■  _  a 

■'  ■     *  *  ^m  -  -    H  mA  *  b      -  ■    a      .        ^  -.A         B         ■         _        ^  ^\b        has-**       Ba«V* 

-■-    :  :>. i  -  •:.—  r::-.:';^' -  ■     :"  A:  v^ii  v.v,  Tisiied  j/ 

-■..'-■..'      ."■;""'.    ".  ;  *r  5.1  "s"  '^^T  *■  .zt    r-ir^  h^  n^  ''"yrx  rV* 

-■   -  -  -       J  .    :  !   .i        .".   :  ?    SI"?:    ■■-E"~  ,j:j  ;?  E.r:  "I'i  o!   '.hi  M-*r^=i 

:1       •  -     -     .  r._- ;:;■:.- ::  r.  :'2:  ::  :»  r:  .irm   Xirig-hu.    E^^- 

;  I-  .-..•■.    -...1  2« :-.::- .-.".:-   }"i-  ;:.     Ir.  M.  Pilo's  !::::?  :h^s  diX-".- 

•'  :    -  ^  :  .'  .  .^■.  --::>.' >.-.~    *  ;.-     z^'a-zu-  Tirz.-:cri:tj''.     [.\:at:':t^ 

.  .  :z'.2  y.r'.    •:"..-    1    :'.  r.j  J^.-j  _*.  .■"'-  /.'a:-vi.--_s    a rl:t<  :o  nie  :r-ii  Ni-Ta* 


:v..-.    I. 


rr.      .    .    ;     .  ■    -  r/    :  •  "r  -.r:*  K-.^"/' wir?  »::h  'h'*  T^.-.j^t  kin^di-»m.     L'rilui 

.  .  1  '  .■■  ..■;:.:■  :'  *h-:  -irr.t  r.a:.; .-  in  the  Al.i'«ran  M  ./-K:.iins.  Chingis  Khm 
.:  .-.:  •■  :  ■■..•  ■-.  :.  i'..  lyj^  ^  «:::;".j  whi-h  he  ir.\jiled  ar.d  plunderc<l  ilx 
r    .  •,-;.   ■>.  ■■  :  r..;::.  '!.     [Si  h:.i   ■  *://  :hi.\    The  Alishan  Moantains  I'.-m  a 

". .  5/:.  .1  ir.  o\ •■::.■.  r.r.fi  \.x-:i  c-.-jt  f^r.y  nirr^w  passes  Ica'lin^  :o  the 
'i  .  .:*-..  •'  ;'  N:  :;-:-:  .:  ^' ■;  Vr  m'I  -*.  r.r.  1  ir. ••?:  pr«c:u".ible  of  these  is  now  called 
f  '.  .  :r.\  'V    '.  :  ::  is  r.  *.  ::.  ,r-;  '.'Mr.  So  f'.-..*.  ^r-ia.l.     [-V''/r;7  hia  ju  chi.'\     It  miy  he 

**\t  :.i  I..:  .;-:;.  '.v  :":.  M.  r.,l.i  f-iljw?  a  special  route,  lea\-ir.g  the  irolcn 
\/,  *.  1  f  ■•'■  ■>:.  ).\^  r!"./  :  ':.  ■  r  -nrl  ;-.c  tO'jk  ha.s,  since  the  time  of  the  tini^'cror  K'-in^-hi, 
;.:';:•  '    '■' 'i  t;..;  r, /\,\_\' -  1  .:•.-."'     {I\z.'':.iiuT,  iS.) — H.  C.j 

N'lii:  2  ''/';'••:«.  the  rhi-.f  t^>\vn  of  Kj;rigai.i,  is  nicntiinicJ,  arc^riliiij  to 
V,\.\\>x- Ahy  l.y  I;  i-.i'li'M  :i,  :uii  .:il;  :hc  riiits  <»f  Tangut.  as  Kala.i  \n.  The  name  a:iJ 
;i(i;ir  •■■iiiMJ'-  [i  iti  iii  -^n;.;'.'!--.!,  :i>  ju.?t  noMcod,  identity  with  Alashan,  the  inf^cm 
f  .ipit;il  '.r  v^ljirh,  r  A\'-t\  l>y  rrjc-v.iUky  Dyn-yuan-j-in,  stan'ls  some  distance  west  of  the 
llw.ui;^  II'»,  in  :«li'<iit  l.it.  Y)'.  I'«j1o  j;ivcs  nj  data  for  the  interval  ]>otwccn  this  and 
his  in-\l  ■^>i;',''- 

[  111'-  /'iw  I'//.///  :///  «  f  rij'V.iKky  is  the  ciinp  of  Tiiv^-yntui-yn^  or  Fu-ma-fh  of 
M,  Ifiiiiiti,  ill''  HM'1<  !i'c  "1  I  he  Si-w:ing  (western  prince),  of  Alashan,  an  aM>rc\*iation 
III  AI.kIi'  ii'iM  (  hiVi^  iii->.iii;.iiii  ill  Chinese),  Ahide  =  Eleuth  or  CElot ;  the  sister  of 
thii  juiinf  m.iiii'fl  :i  s-)ii  of  rrince  Tiiiin,  the  chief  of  the /^^'Xerrj.  (/«  GiKi^raf^hie^ 
p> )!,  I.  I  iS. )  r,ill.iiliii«i  (/.<•.  I'))  s;iys  :  *'  Tiuler  the  name  of  Calachan,  Polo  pr«^KibIy 
nir.ms  ihr  Miiiiim  r  ii-  nliiue  «•(  tlie  TLin.;u*  kin^s,  which  was  60 // from  Ning-hia,  at 
(hf  fiioi  4>l  ih(*  Al:r«li.iii  Mount. iiM>«.  It  was  Iniilt  by  the  famous  Tangut  king  Vuen- 
h.iti.  iin  :i  l.ii|:'"  ^-i'mIi'i  in  the  shaix*  jif  11  r.isile,  in  which  were  high  terraces  anJ 
ni.ijjnirnent  huililinfj^i.  Tiaces  <if  thi'.^o  buihhnj;s  are  visible  to  thb  day.  There  arc 
<itten  foinul  ro1oine«l  files  and  iron  nails  I  foot,  and  even  2  feet  long.  The  last 
Tan^nt  kiiip.s  made  thi^t  plaee  I  heir  permanent  residence,  and  led  there  an  indolent 
ami  si'nsnal  lite.     Tl>c  Chineso  name  of  this  re>idence  was  Ho-lan  shan  Li-KuKg, 
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There  is  sufficient  reason  to  supjwse  that  this  very  residence  is  named  (under  the  year 
1226)  in  the  Mongol  text  ALuhai  nnntith ;  and  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Tangut 
Kingdom,  Ha!aha<-har^  othcr\\ise  IIa!acha>\  apparently  in  the  Tangut  language. 
Thus  M.  Polo's  Calachan  can  be  identified  with  the  llalachar  of  the  Si  hia  shti  shi^ 
and  can  be  taken  to  designate  the  Ahishan  residence  of  the  Tangut  kings.'' — II.  C] 

Note  3. — Amnng  the  Buraets  and  Chinese  at  Ki.ikhta  snow-white  camels, 
without  albino  character,  are  often  seen,  and  prob.ibly  in  other  parts  of  Mongolia.  (See 
Erdmamiy  II.  261.)  Philostratus  tells  us  that  the  King  of  Taxila  furnished  white 
camels  to  Apollonius.  I  doubt  if  the  present  King  of  Taxila,  whom  Anglo-Indians 
call  the  Commissioner  of  Rawal  Pindi,  could  do  the  like. 

Canimciiotti  i\p\yc?it  to  have  lx*cn  fine  woollen  textures,  by  no  means  what  are  now 
called  camlets,  nor  were  they  neccNsarily  of  camel's  wf>ol,  for  those  of  Angora  goat's 
wool  were  much  valued.  M.  Douet  d'Arcq  calls  it  **a  fine  stuff  of  wool  approaching 
to  our  Cashmere,  and  sometimes  of  silk."  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Marsh  points  out,  the  word 
is  Arabic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Camel  in  its  origin  ;  though  it  evidently  came  to  be 
associated  therewith,  khamlat  is  defined  in  F.  Johnson's  Diet.  :  "  Camelot,  silk 
and  camel's  hair;  also  all  silk  or  velvet,  especially  pily  and  plushy,"  and  A'Aam/is 
"pile  or  plush."  Came/in  v,:is  a  different  and  inferior  material.  There  was  till 
recently  a  considerable  import  of  dilTerent  kinds  of  woollen  goods  from  this  part  of 
China  into  Ladakh,  Kashmir,  and  tlie  northern  Panjab.  [Leaving  Ning-hsia,  Mr. 
Rockhill  writes  {Diary^  1892,  44):  "We  pasNed  on  the  road  a  cart  with  Jardine 
and  Malheson's  flag,  coming  probably  from  Chung-Wei  I Isicn,  where  camel's  wool 
IS  sold  in  considerable  quantities  to  foreigners.  This  trade  has  fallen  off  very  much 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years  on  account  of  the  Chinese  middlemen  rolling  the 
wool  in  the  dirt  so  as  to  add  to  its  weight,  and  practising  other  tricks  on  buyers.'* — 
II.  C]  Among  the  names  of  these  wltc  .S/V;/;',  S/iintm,  Gunni^  and  Kho-.a^  said  to 
be  the  names  of  the  towns  in  China  where  the  goods  were  made.  We  have  supposed 
Sling  to  be  Siifing  (note  2,  ch.  Ivii.),  but  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  others.  Cunning- 
bam  also  mentions  "camlets  of  camel's  hair,"  under  the  name  of  .S//X/.;V,  among 
imports  from  the  same  quarter.  TIjc  term  Sukhit  is,  h<.»\vever,  applied  in  the  Panjab 
trade  returns  to  brondcloth.  Docs  not  this  p<iint  to  ihe  real  nature  of  the  sirlatoun  of 
the  Middle  Ages?  It  is,  indeed,  often  spoken  (,f  as  used  for  banners,  which  implies 
that  it  was  not  a  hea:.y  woollen  : 

**  Theie  vsus  monv  i^nnfannun 
Of  gold,  sendel,  and  siclatoun." 

{A'inj^  Aliuzufidrc,  in  Welx.T,  I    ^s.) 

But  it  uns  also  a  material  for  la(lie^*  robes,  fi»r  quills,  legi;ings,  housings,  pavilions. 
Franc.  Michel  docs  not  decide  what  it  was.  only  that  it  was  generally  /v/and  wrought 
with  gold.  Dozy  renders  it  "silk  stuff  brocaded  with  gold";  but  this  seems  con- 
jectural. Dr.  Rock  says  it  was  a  thin  glossy  silken  stuff,  often  with  a  woof  of  gold 
thread,  and  seems  to  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  sakl,  "polisliing"  (.1  sword),  which  is 
improbable.     Perhaps  the  name  is  connected  with  Sikiliytit^  '*  Sicily." 

(Marsh  on  lVedi;woo(i^  and  on  IVcbster  in  X.  Y.  Xa.'ion,  1S67  ;  A.vr/  />'.//../, 
p.  355;  Punjab  Trade  Re/>.y  \\>\i.  ccxix.-xx.  ;  Ladal\  242:  Fr.-Mi,h,  I  R,\h.  \.  221 
$gqq, ;  Dozy^  Diet,  dcs  VCtcmcnts^  etc, ;  Dr,  Keek's  A'cni,  L\:.\i.'.  x\\i\.-xl.) 
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CHAPTER    LIX. 

Concerning  the  Province  of  Tenduc,  and  thk  Descendants 

OF  Prester  John. 

Tenduc  is  a  province  which  lies  towards  the  east,  and 
contains  numerous  towns  and  villages  ;  among  which  is 
the  chief  city,  also  called  Tenduc.  The  king  of  the 
province  is  of  the  lineage  of  Prester  John,  George  by 
name,  and  he  holds  the  land  under  the  Great  Kaan; 
not  that  he  holds  anything  like  the  whole  of  what 
Prester  John  possessed.^  It  is  a  custom,  I  may  tell 
you,  that  these  kings  of  the  lineage  of  Prester  John 
always  obtain  to  wife  either  daughters  of  the  Great 
Kaan  or  other  princesses  of  his  family.* 

In  this  province  is  found  the  stone  from  which 
Azure  is  made.  It  is  obtained  from  a  kind  of  vein 
in  the  earth,  and  is  of  very  fine  quality.'  There  is 
also  a  great  manufacture  of  fine  camlets  of  different 
colours  from  camel's  hair.  The  people  get  their  living 
by  their  cattle  and  tillage,  as  well  as  by  trade  and 
handicraft. 

The  rule  of  the  province  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  as  I  have  told  you  ;  but  there  are  also  plenty 
of  Idolaters  and  worshippers  of  Mahommet.  And  there 
is  also  here  a  class  of  people  called  Argofis,  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say  in  French  Gtiasmnly  or,  in  other 
words,  sprung  from  two  different  races :  to  wit,  of  the 
race  of  the  Idolaters  of  Tenduc  and  of  that  of  the 
worshippers  of  Mahommet.  They  are  handsomer  men 
than  the  other  natives  of  the  country,  and  having  more 
ability,  they  come  to  have  authority ;  and  they  are  also 
capital  merchants.* 

You  must  know  that  it  was  in  this  same  capital  city 
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of  Tenduc  that  Prester  John  had  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment when  he  ruled  over  the  Tartars,  and  his  heirs 
still  abide  there ;  for,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  King 
George  is  of  his  line,  in  fact,  he  is  the  sixth  in  descent 
'   from  Prester  John. 

Here  also  is  what  we  call  the  country  of  Gog  and 
,  Magog;  t/icy,  however,  call  it  Ung  and  Mungul,  after 
the  names  of  two  races  of  people  that  existed  in  that 
Province  before  the  migration  of  the  Tartars.  Ufig 
was  the  title  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  Muugtil 
a  name  sometimes  appHed  to  the  Tartars.^ 

And  when  you  have  ridden  seven  days  eastward 
through  this  province  you  get  near  the  provinces  of 
Cathay.  You  find  throughout  those  seven  days' 
journey  plenty  of  towns  and  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  Mahominetans,  but  with  a  mixture  also 
of  Idolaters  and  Nestorian  Christians.  They  get  their 
living  by  trade  and  manufactures  ;  weaving  those  fine 
cloths  of  gold  which  are  called  Nasick  and  Naqiics, 
besides  silk  stuffs  of  many  other  kinds.  For  just  as 
we  have  cloths  of  wool  in  our  country,  manufactured 
in  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  so  in  those  regions  they 
have  stuffs  of  silk  and  gold  in  like  variety.^ 

All  this  region  is  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan.  There 
is  a  city  you  come  to  called  Sindachu,  where  they 
carry  on  a  great  many  crafts  such  as  provide  for  the 
equipment  of  the  Empcror*s  troops.  In  a  mountain  of 
the  province  there  is  a  very  good  silver  mine,  from 
which  much  silver  is  got :  the  place  is  called  Ydifu. 
The  country  is  well  stocked  with  game,  both  beast 
and  bird.^ 

Now  we  will  .quit  that  province  and  go  three  days' 
journey  forward. 

Note  i. — Marco's  own  errors  led  commentators  much  astray  about  Tanduc  or 
Tenduc,  till  Klaproth  put  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 
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Our  traveller  sa}'S  that  Tenduc  had  been  the  seat  of  Aang  Khan^s  sovereignt)' :  he 
has  already  said  that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  his  final  defeat,  and  he  tells  ds  thaii: 
was  still  the  residence  of  his  descendants  in  their  reduced  state.  To  the  last  piece  cf 
ii-.rjrmation  he  can  speak  as  a  witness,  and  he  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence;  bet 
the  sec<  ml  statement  wc  have  seen  to  be  almost  certainly  erroneous ;  ah.>atthe6nt 
we  cnnn«>t  s{K:ak  positively. 

Kluproili  pointed  out  the  true  position  of  Tenduc  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
northern  Uiid  of  the  Ilwanj;-IIo,  quoting  Chinese  authorities  to  show  that  TkianUa 
ThianU-Kiini  was  the  name  of  a  district  or  group  of  towns  to  the  north  of  ihatbesd, 
a  name  whiih  he  supposes  to  l)C  the  original  of  Polo*s  Tetiduc^  The  general  positica 
entirely  unices  with  Marco's  indications;  it  lies  on  his  way  eastward  from  Taognt 
towards  Ch;i<;annor,  and  Shangtu  (see  ch.  Ix.,  Ixi.),  whilst  in  a  later  passage  (Bk.  II. 
ch.  Ixiv. ),  he  speaks  of  the  Caramoran  or  IIwang-Ho  in  its  lower  course,  as  "comi.'^ 
from  the  landh  of  Prcster  John." 

M.  Paul liier  finds  severe  fault  with  Klaproth's  identification  of  the  wdw^Tendac 
with  the  Tliiante  of  the  Chinese,  belonging  to  a  city  which  had  been  deslrojed  300 
years  l^cfore,  wliilst  he  himself  will  have  that  name  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ta/Awr/. 
The  latter  is  still  the  name  of  a  city  and  Fu  of  northern  Shansi,  but  in  Mongol  time 
its  circle  of  administration  extended  beyond  the  Chinese  wall,  and  embraced  terriiriy 
on  tlie  left  of  tlic  Hwaiig-IIo,  being  in  fact  the  first  Z»,  or  circle,  entered  on  leaving 
Tan^ut,  and  tlierefore,  Pauthicr  urges,  the  **  Kingdom  of  Tanduc"  of  our  text. 

I  find  it  hard  to  lx:lievc  that  Marco  could  get  no  nearer  Tatiiung  than  in  the 
form  of  Tandtic  or  Tcmhic,  The  or^pn  of  the  last  may  have  been  some  Moi^ 
name,  not  recovered.  Put  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  a  name  based  on  the  okl 
Tkiant^-Kiutt  might  have  been  retained  among  the  Tartars,  from  whom,  and  not  from 
the  Chinese,  Polo  took  his  nomenclature.  Thiant^  had  been,  according  to  Paulhieri 
own  quotations,  the  military  post  of  Tat  hung ;  Klaproth  cites  a  Chinese  author  of  the 
Mongol  era,  who  dcscril^es  the  Hwang-Ho  as  passing  through  the  territory  of  the 
amieut  Chinese  city  of  Thiauti;  and  Pauthier's  own  quotation  fi-om  the  Modem 
Imperial  (je(»^raphy  seems  to  imply  that  a  place  in  that  territory  was  recently  known 
as  Fung-chau-  Thianti-Kiun. 

In  the  absence  of  preciser  indications,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Plain  of 
Tenduc,  with  its  numerous  towns  and  villages,  was  the  extensive  and  well-culiix'ated 
plain  which  stretches  from  the  Ilwang-Ilo,  past  the  city  of  Kuku-Khotan,  or  **Bloe 
Town."  Tills  tract  aUmnds  in  the  remains  of  cities  attribute<l  to  the  Mortgol  era. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  city  of  Tenduc  was  Kuku-Khotan  itself,  now  called 
by  the  Chinese  Kwei-hwa  Ch'eng,  but  which  was  known  to  them  in  the  Middle  Ages 
as  l\ing-ihau^  and  to  which  we  lind  the  Kin  Emivror  of  Northern  China  sending  aa 
envoy  in  12 10  to  demand  tribute  from  Chinghiz.  The  city  is  still  an  important  mart 
and  a  centre  ui  Lamaitic  Buddhism,  being  the  residence  of  a  Khutukhtu^  or  personage 
combiiiing  the  ch.iracters  of  cardinal  and  voluntarily  rc-incamate  saint,  as  well  as  the 
site  of  five  great  convents  and  fifteen  smaller  ones.  Gerbillon  notes  that  Kuko 
Kliotan  had  been  a  place  of  great  trade  and  population  during  the  Mongol 
Dynasty. 

[TIjc  f  )ll<>win;^  evidence  shows,  I  think,  that  we  must  look  for  the  city  of  Tenduc  to 
Ton  CKcfii^v.x  Toto  Ch'cHi^^y  called  Togto  or  7^okto  by  the  Mongols.  Mr.  Kockhill  (Diary^ 
18)  passed  throuf;h  this  place,  and  5  //south  of  it,  reached  on  the  Yellow  River,  Ilo-k'ou 
(in  Chinese)  or  Dugus  or  Duiau  (in  Mongol).  Gerbillon  speaks  of  Toto  in  his  sixth 
voyage  in  Tartary.  [Dtt  Halde^  IV.  345.)  Mr.  Rockhill  adds  that  he  cannot  but 
think  that  Yule  overlooked  the  existence  of  Togto  when  he  identified  Kwei-hwt 
Ch'eng  with  Tenduc.  Tou  Ch'eng  is  two  days'  march  west  of  Kwei-hwa  ChVng. 
**On  the  lye:-s  hill  behim!  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  a  Targe  camp,  Orch'cng,  in  all 
likelihood  the  site  of  the  «»ld  town"  (/.<*.  18).  M.  Bonin  (/.  As.  XV.  1900,  5S9) 
shares  Mr.  Rockhill's  (»pinion.  I'rom  Kwei-hwa  Ch'eng,  M.  Bonin  went  by  the 
valley  of  the  llei  Shui  River  to  the  Hwang  IIo;  at  the  junction  of  the  tuo  rivers 
stands  the  village  of  Ilo-k'au  (Ilo-k'ou),  south  of  tlie  small  town  To  Ch'eng,  sur- 
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mounted  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  square  Mongol  stronghold  of  Tokto,  the  walls  of 
which  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. — (La  G^ografhie^  I.  1901,  p.  116.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hut  fair  to  state  that  Talladius  (21)  says  :  **The  name  of 
Tenduc  obviously  corres|X)nds  to  T'icn-tc  Kiun,  a  mililary  }X)st,  the  position  of  which 
Chinese  geographers  iduntify  correctly  wiili  tliat  of  the  modern  Kuku-hoton  (  Ta  tsinf^y 
fMngckif  eh.  on  the  Tumols  of  Kuku-hoton).  'I'he  Ticn-ie  Kiun  post  existed  under 
this  name  during  the  K'itan  (Liao)  and  Kin  Dynaslics  up  to  Khubilai's  time  (1267) ; 
when  under  the  name  of  rung-chow  it  w;ls  left  only  a  district  town  in  the  department 
of  Ta-t'ung  fu.  The  Kin  kept  in  T'ien-tc  Kiun  a  militar>'  chief,  Chao-Cao-shi^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  neighlxiuring  tril)es,  and  to  use,  if  needed, 
military  force  against  ihcm.  The  T'ien-te  Kiun  district  was  hardly  greater  in  extent 
than  the  modern  almak  of  Tumot,  inlo  which  Kuku-hoton  was  included  since  the  i6th 
century,  i.e.  370  li  from  north  t(»  south,  and  400  li  from  east  to  west ;  during  the  Kin 
h  had  a  settled  population,  numbering  22,600  families." 

In  a  footnote,  Palladius  refers  to  tlie  geograj)]iical  parts  of  llie  Liao  shi^  Kin  shi^ 
and  Yuen  ihi^  and  adds:  '*  M.  PohTs  ctnumentators  are  wronj;  in  suspecting  an 
anachronism  in  his  statement,  or  trying  to  find  Tenchic  elsewhere." 

We  find  in  the  Norlh-China  JJu aid  {2^\\\  April,  18S7,  p.  474)  the  following  note 
from  the  Chitme  Times :  *'  There  are  records  that  the  p«j.-iiion  of  tliis  city  [Kwei-hwa 
Ch*cngl  was  known  to  the  builder  «if  the  (Ircat  Widl.  From  very  remote  times,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  settlement  of  nomadic  tril>es.  During  the  last  1000  years 
it  has  been  alternately  possessed  by  the  Mongols  and  Chinese.  About  A. I).  1573, 
Emperor  Wan-Li  reclaimed  it,  enclosed  a  space  within  walls,  and  called  it  Kwci  hwa 
Ch'cng." 

Potanin  left  IVking  on  the  13th  May,  18S4,  for  Kuku-khoto  (or  Kwei-hwa-Ch'eng), 
passing  over  the  triple  chain  of  mountains  dividing  the  Plain  of  Peking  from  thai  on 
which  Kuku-khoto  is  siiu.ate.  The  southernmf.st  of  these  three  ridges  bears  the 
Chinese  name  of  Wu-tai-shan,  "the  mountain  of  hve  sacrificial  altars,"  after  the  group 
of  five  peaks,  the  highest  of  uhich  is  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  a  height  not  exceeded 
by  any  mountain  in  Northern  China.  At  its  southern  foot  lies  a  valley  remarkable  fi^r 
its  Buddhist  monasteries  and  shrines,  one  ol"  which,  "  Shing-tung-tze,"  is  entirely 
made  of  brass,  whence  its  name. 

••  Kuku-Khoto  is  the  depot  for  the  Moiij^olian  trade  with  China.  It  contains  two 
hundred  tea-shops,  five  theatres,  fifteen  ten![)les,  and  six  Mongol  monasteries.  Among 
its  sights  are  the  Buddhist  convent  of  Utasv.a,  with  its  fne  pinnacles  and  bas-ieliefs,  the 
convent  of  Fing-sung-si,  and  a  temple  containing  a  statue  erected  in  h-n'ur  of  the 
Chinese  general,  Pai-iin  jung,  who  avenged  an  insult  i.tUrtd  to  the  Lmperor  of 
China."     (Proc,  R.  C.  S.  IX.  1SS7,  j).  233.)— II.  C] 

A  passage  in  Rashiduddin  does  stem  to  inlimate  that  the  Keiait,  the  tri!>c  of  Aung 
Khan,  a/ias  Prester  John,  did  occupy  lerrit<.)ry  cl<  --e  to  the  borders  of  Cathay  or 
Northern  China;  but  neither  from  Chinese  nor  from  tthei  t  )riental  sources  hiLs  any 
illustration  yet  been  pro<luced  of  the  existence  of  Aung  Khan'.s  descendants  as  rulers 
in  this  territory  under  the  Mong<il  tnijiP-rs.  'Ihere  i^,  lujwevtr,  vltv  positive 
evidence  to  that  effect  supplied  by  other  Furi-pean  tiavelKrs,  lo  whom  the  fables 
prevalent  in  the  West  had  made  the  supposed  11. •."'■s  of  i're.-»ier  J«»iin  a  subjiit  of 
strong  interest. 

Thus  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  aftcrw.rds  An  lil.i>h»'i)  <if  Caiiilaluc  or  iVlJiig,  in 
his  letter  of  January,  1305,  from  ih.it  ciiy,  Fjt  ihs  of  iN'o's  King  (iLorge  in  these 
terms:  **  A  certain  king  of  this  part  of  llie  world,  ly  r  lu-  Cie<'rj;e.  Ulongiiig  to  the 
sect  of  the  Nestorian  Chrisii.ir.s,  and  of  the  illii  tiid^  I!::-  iji  ol  ih.il  griit  king  who 
was  calletl  Prester  John  of  India,  in  the  fn  ;  year  1  !  my  am\.d  luri-  (./'../  I2'i5-I296j 
attached  himself  to  me,  and,  after  he  ha-l  \<LK.n  c  .i,\ cited  hy  n^e  t(>  the  vciity  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  l>5<»k  the  LcsiL-r  (JkLi;-:,  and  whvn  I  cilJ-ritMl  ma^,  u  vd  to  :.tt.T-.'l  me 
welling  his  royal  robes.  Certain  others  of  iIk-  Ntstoiians  on  this  arrount  iuru  r-\  him 
of  apostacy,  but  he  bro»ight  over  a  gn-it  ]^'it  of  his  people  with  him  to  t^ie  true 
Catholic  faith,  and  built  a  church  of  myal  magnificence  in  honour  of  our  Guli  of  the 
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Holy  Trinity,  and  of  our  Lord,  the  Pupe,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Roman  CkmL 
This  King  George,  six  years  ago,  departed  to  the  Lord,  a  tme  Christiaii,  leaTingts 
his  heir  a  son  scarcely  out  of  the  cradle,  and  who  is  now  nine  years  old.  And  ifia 
King  George's  death,  his  brothers,  perfidious  followers  of  the  errors  of  Nestorins, 
perverted  again  all  those  whom  he  had  brought  over  to  the  Church,  and  carried  thea 
Ixick  to  their  c-riginal  schismatical  creed.  And  being  all  alone,  and  not  able  to  law 
His  Majesty  the  Cham,  I  could  not  go  to  visit  the  church  above-mentioned,  whidtis 
twenty  days*  journey  distant.  ...  I  had  been  in  treaty  with  the  late  King  George,  if  he 
had  lived,  to  translate  the  whole  Latin  ritual,  that  it  might  be  sung  throngboot the 
extent  of  his  territory ;  and  whilst  he  was  alive  I  used  to  celebrate  mass  in  his  cboidi 
according  to  llie  Latin  rile."  The  distance  mentioned,  twenty  days'  journey  fitOB 
Peking,  suits  c^uite  well  with  the  position  assigned  to  Tenduc,  and  no  doubt  the  Rooan 
Church  was  in  the  city  to  which  Polo  gives  that  name. 

Triar  Otluric,  travelling  from  Peking  towards  Shensi,  about  1326-1327,  abo 
visits  the  country  of  Prester  John,  and  gives  to  its  chief  city  the  name  of  72sai,  in 
which  perhaps  we  may  trace  Tathung.  He  speaks  as  if  the  family  still  existed  in 
authiiiity. 

King  George  appears  again  in  Marco's  own  book  (Bk.  IV.  ch.  ii)  as  one  of 
Kul>lai's  generals  against  Kaidu,  in  a  battle  fought  near  Karakoriim.  {Joum.  As.  DC 
299  s£t^^.;  D'0/isso/tj  I.  123 ;  Hue's  Tartary\  etc,  I.  55  seqq.;  Koe/*p£n^  IL  381  ;  Eri- 
mamC sTemudschin ;  Gerbillon  in  Astiey^  IV.  670;  Cathay,  pp.  146  and  199  i/^.) 

Note  2. — Such  a  compact  is  related  to  have  existed  reciprocally  between  the 
family  of  Chinghiz  and  that  of  the  chief  of  the  Kungurals  ;  but  I  have  not  foond  it 
alleged  of  the  Kcrait  family  except  by  Friar  Odoric.  We  find,  however,  maoy 
prifuesses  of  this  family  married  into  that  of  Chinghiz.  Thus  three  nieces  of  Araxg 
Khan  became  wives  respectively  of  Chinghiz  himself  and  of  his  sons  Juji  and  Tolm. 
she  who  was  the  wife  of  the  latter,  Serkukteni  Bigi,  being  the  mother  of  Manga, 
Ilulaku,  and  Kubhii.  Dukuz  Khatim,  the  Christian  viife  of  Hulaku,  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Aung  Khan. 

The  name  Geor^e^  of  Prester  John's  representative,  may  have  been  actually 
Jirjis,  Vurji,  or  some  such  Oriental  form  of  Gcorgius.  But  it  is  possible  tha»  the 
title  was  really  Gurgdn,  **Son-in  I^atir,"  a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  those  irt» 
married  into  the  imperial  blood,  and  that  this  title  may  have  led  to  the  statements  of 
Marco  and  Odoric  about  the  nuptial  privileges  of  tlie  family.  Gurgdn  in  this  sextsf 
was  one  of  the  titles  home  by  Timur.* 

[The  fullowiiig  note  by  the  Archimandrite  Palladius  {Eluc,  21-23)  throws  a  great 
light  on  the  relations  between  the  families  of  Chinghiz  Khan  and  of  Prester  John. 

"T'ien-te  Kiun  was  Ixjiinded  on  the  north  by  the  Yrt'shan  Mountains,  in  and 
beyond  uhich  was  settled  tlie  Sha-t'o  Tu-K'iu  tribe,  i.e,  Tu-K*iu  of  the  sandr 
desert.  The  K'itans,  when  they  conquered  the  northern  borders  of  China,  brought 
also  under  llieir  rule  the  dispersed  family  of  these  Tu-K'iu.  With  the  accession  of 
the  Kin,  a  Wang  Ku  [Ongot]  family  made  its  appearance  as  the  ruling  family  of  those 

•  Mr.  Ney  Klia.s  favours  m«  with  a  curious  but  tantalising  cominunication  on  this  subject:  **Ao 
old  man  called  on  me  at  Kwciliwa  Ch'cn;;  (Tenduc),  who  said  be  was  neither  Chinaman,  Moneol, 
nor  Muhoiiied.'in,  and  lived  on  gtouiui  a  >lturt  distance  to  the  north  of  the  city,  especially  allotted  to 
his  ancestors  by  the  Kinjjcror,  and  wl-.cre  there  now  exist  sex'eral  families  of  the  same  orijzin.  He 
then  mentioned  the  connection  of  his  family  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  but  in  wliat  way  I  am  not 
clear,  and  said  that  he  ought  to  be,  or  had  been,  a  prince.  Other  people  coming  in,  he  was  inter- 
rupted and  went  away lie  was  not  with  me  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  the  incident  b  s 

specimen  of  the  dilTiculty  in  obtaininj;  interesting  information,  except  by  mere  chance.  .  .  ,  The 
idea  that  struck  me  was,  that  he  was  perhaps  a  descendant  of  King  George  of  Tenduc ;  Av  I  had 

your  M.  P.  before  me,  liud  had  been  inquiring  as  much  as  I  dared  about  subjects  it  suggested 

At  Kwei-hwa  Ch'eng  I  was  very  closely  spied,  and  my  servant  was  frequently  tou  to  warn  ate 
against  asking  too  many  questions." 

I  should  mention  that  Oppert,  in  his  ver>'  interesting  monograph,  Der  PrtsMtr  J^fkamMes,  lefoso 
to  recognise  the  Kcrait  chief  at  all  in  that  character,  and  supposes  Polo's  I^ng  Gcoree  to  be  tbc 
representative  of  a  prince  of  the  Liao  (stt^ra,  p.  205),  who,  as  we  learn  from  De  MailXa's  History, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Kin,  in  which  he  had  assisted  Chinghiz,  settled  in  Liaotung,  and  received  fitn 
the  conqueror  the  title  of  King  of  the  Liao.  This  seems  to  me  geographically  and  othenriae  quilt 
inadmissible. 
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tribes  ;  it  issued  from  those  Sha-t*o  Tu-K'iu,  who  once  rei^^ncd  in  the  north  of  China  as 
the  How  T'ang  Dynasty  (923-936  a.d.).  It  split  into  two  branches,  the  Wang-Ku  of 
the  Yn-shan,  and  the  Wang-Ku  of  the  Lin-t'ao  (west  of  Kan-su).  The  Kin  removed 
the  latter  branch  to  Liao-tung  (in  Manchuria).  The  Vn-shan  Wang-Ku  guarded  the 
northern  borders  of  Ciiina  belonging  to  the  Kin,  and  watched  their  herds.  When 
the  Kin,  as  a  protection  against  the  inroads  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  erected  a 
rampart,  or  new  wall,  from  the  boundary  of  the  Tangut  Kingdom  down  to 
Manchuria,  they  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  principal  places  of  the  \'n-shan  portion 
of  the  wall  to  the  Wang-Ku,  and  transferred  there  also  the  Liao-tung  Wang-Ku. 
At  the  time  Chingiz  Khan  became  powerful,  the  chief  of  the  Wang-Ku  of  the  Vn- 
shan  was  Alahush ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  Liao-tung  Wang-Ku  stood  Pa-sao-tna-ie-li. 
Alahush  proved  a  traitor  to  the  Kin,  and  passed  over  to  Chinghiz  Khan  ;  for  this  he 
was  murdered  by  the  malcontents  of  his  family,  perhaps  l»y  Pa-sao-ma-ie-li,  who 
remained  true  to  the  Kin.  Later  on,  Chingiz  Khan  married  one  of  his  daughters  to 
the  son  of  Alahush,  by  name  Po-yao-ho,  who,  however,  had  no  children  by  her.  He 
had  three  sons  by  a  concubine,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Kiun-puhwa,  was  married  to 
Kayuk  Khan's  daughter.  Kiun-pu-hwa's  son,  Ko-li-ki-sze,  had  two  wives,  both  of 
imperial  blood.  During  a  campaign  against  Haidu,  he  uas  made  piisoner  in  1298, 
and  murdered.  His  title  and  dignities  passed  over  in  a.d.  13 10  to  his  son  Chuan. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Alahush's  later  descendants ;  they  probably  became  entirely 
Chinese,  like  their  relatives  of  the  Liao-tung  branch. 

**The  Wang-Ku  princes  were  thus  df  jure  the  sons-in-law  of  llie  Mongol  Khans, 
and  they  had,  moreover,  the  hereditary  title  of  Kao-l'ang  princes  (Kaoi'ang  wang) ;  it 
is  very  possible  that  they  had  their  residence  in  anciefit  T'ien-te  Kiun  (although  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  history),  just  as  at  present  ilie  Tumot  princes  reside  in 
Kuku-hoton. 

"The  consonance  of  the  names  of  Wan{4;-Khan  and  Wang-Ku  (Ung- Khan  and 
Ongu)  led  to  the  confusii>n  rtgarding  the  tribes  and  persons,  which  at  Marco  Polos 
time  seems  to  have  l)een  general  among  the  Kuropeans  in  China  ;  Marco  Polo  and 
Johannes  de  Monte  Corvino  transfer  the  title  of  Presler  John  fmm  Wang- Khan, 
already  perished  at  that  lime,  to  the  distinguished  family  of  Wang-Ku.  Their 
Georgius  is  undoubted. y  Ko-li-ki-sze,  Alahush's  great-grandson.  That  his  name  is 
a  Christian  one  is  conhrmed  by  other  testimonies  :  thus  in  the  Asu  (.Az:s)  regiment 
of  the  Khan's  guards  wjis  Ko-li-ki-sze,  alias  Kow-r-ki  (ti3ii),  and  his  son  Ti-mi-ti-r. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  them  was  Georgius,  and  the  other  Demetrius.  Further, 
in  the  description  of  Chin-Kiang  in  the  time  of  the  Vucn,  mention  is  made  of  Ko-li- 
ki-sze  Ve-li-ko-wen,  i.e.  Ko-li-ki-sze,  the  Christian,  and  of  his  son  Lu-ho  (Luke). 

*'  Ko-li-ki-sze  of  Wang-ku  is  much  praised  in  history  for  his  valour  and  his  love  for 
Confucian  doctrine ;  he  had  in  conse(juencc  of  a  special  favour  of  the  Khan  two 
Mongol  princesses  for  wives  at  the  same  time  (which  is  rather  dift'icult  to  conciliate 
with  his  being  a  Christian).  The  time  of  his  death  is  correctly  imlicated  in  a  letter 
of  Joannes  de  M.  Corvino  of  the  year  1305  :  ante  sex  antios  migrarit  ad  Dominum. 
He  left  a  young  son  Chu-an^  who  probably  is  the  Joannes  of  the  letter  of  loannes 
(Giovani)  de  M.  Corvino,  so  called  propter  fionien  mcum^  says  the  missionary.  In 
another  Wang-ku  branch,  Si-li-ki-sze  reminds  one  also  of  the  Christian  name 
S€rgius."—U.  C] 

Note  3.  —  "The  Lapis  Amunus,  or  Azure,  ...  is  pr«  duced  in  the  district  o! 
Tayton-fu  {i.e.  Tathung)^  belonging  to  Shansi."  (/>//  //aide  in  Astlcy,  W.  309  ;  sec 
also  Martini f  p.  36. ) 

Note  4. — This  is  a  highly  interesting  passage,  but  difficult,  from  l>eing  corrupt  in 
the  G.  Text,  and  over-curt  in  Pauthier's  MSS.  In  the  former  it  runs  as  follows : 
^^  Hil  hi  a  ufu  jenerasion  dt  jens  que  sunt  appell^s  Argon,  qe  rant  H  din  en  fran^ois 
Guasmul,  C£  est  d  dire  quit  sunt  ni  del  d*:us  ^cnerasions  de  la  Ungnee  des  celz  Argon 
Tendac  et  des  celz  reduc  et  des  celz  que  aorent  Maomet.     //  sunt  biaus  homes  plus 
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que  U  autre  dou  pais  et  plu*  sajes  et  plus  nurcaant.^'^  Pauthier's  text  runs  thus  :  "// 
ont  une  generation  de  gens^  ces  Crestiens  qui  otU  !a  Seigneurie,  qui  iapptllent  Aigon, 
qui  vaut  a  dire  Gabiiuil ;  et  saut  plus  beaux  hommes  que  ies  autres  fnescreans  et  pltis 
sages.  Et  pour  ce  ont  il  la  seigneurie  et  sont  tons  marchansj*^  And  Ramasio: 
**  Vi  i  anche  una  sortc  di  genie  eke  si  chiamano  Argon,  per  cfu  sono  nati  di  due 
gcnerazfcui^  cio«  da  quella  di  Tcnduc  chc  adorano  gl'  idoli,  e  da  quella  che  ossenrano 
la  legge  di  Macometto.  E  questi  sono  i piu  belli  uomini  che  si  t ravine  in  quel  petse 
e piii  saziy  e piit  accorti nella  menanzia.^* 

In  the  first  quotation  the  definition  of  the  Argon  as  sprung  de  la  lengn/e^  r/r.,  isnot 
intelligible  as  it  stands,  but  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  same  definition  that  his 
been  rendered  by  Kamusio,  viz.  that  the  Argon  were  half-castes  between  the  race  of 
the  Tenduc  Buddhists  and  that  of  the  Mahoniedan  settlers.  These  two  texts  do  not 
assert  that  the  Argon  were  Christians.  Pauthier's  text  at  first  sight  seems  to  assert 
this,  and  to  identify  ilicm  with  the  Christian  rulers  of  the  province.  But  I  doubt  if  it 
means  more  than  that  the  Christian  rulers  have  under  them  a  people  called  Aigoo, 
etc.  The  passage  has  been  read  with  a  bias,  owing  to  an  erroneous  interpretatioii  di 
the  word  Argon  in  tho  teeth  of  Polo*s  explanation  of  it. 

Klaproth,  I  believe,  first  suggested  that  Argon  represents  the  term  Arkhaiun. 
which  is  found  repeatedly  appHcd  to  Oriental  Christians,  or  their  clergy,  in  tlie 
histories  of  the  Mongol  era.*  No  quite  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the 
origin  of  that  term.  It  is  barely  possible  that  it  may  be  connected  with  that  which 
Polo  uses  here  ;  but  he  tells  us  as  plainly  as  ix)ssiblc  that  he  means  by  the  term,  not 
a  Christian,  but  a  half-breed. 

And  in  this  sense  the  word  is  stili  extant  in  Til>et,  probably  also  in  Eastern 
Turkestan,  precisely  in  Marco's  form,  Argon.  It  is  applied  in  Ladak,  as  GexKfil 
Cunningham  tells  us,  specifically  to  the  mixt  race  produced  by  the  marriages  of 
Knshmirian  immigrants  with  Bot  (Tibetan)  women.  And  it  was  apparently  10  an 
analogous  cross  l>ctwcen  Caucasians  and  Turanians  that  the  term  was  applied  in 
Tenduc.  Moorcroft  also  speaks  of  this  class  in  Ladak,  calling  them  Argands.  Mr, 
Shaw  styles  them  "a  set  of  ruffians  called  ArgoonSy  half-bred  between  Toorkistao 
fathers  and  Ladak  mothers.  .  .  .  They  possess  all  the  evil  qualities  of  both  races, 
without  any  of  their  virtues."  And  the  author  of  the  Dabistan,  speaking  of  the 
Tibetan  Lamas,  says  :  "Their  king,  if  his  mother  be  not  of  ro3ral  blood,  is  by  them 
called  Argil tin^  and  not  considered  their  true  king."  [See  p.  291,  my  reference  to 
IVcllbys  Tibet. — H.  C]  Cunningham  says  the  word  is  probably  Turki^  *A.^^i\ 
Argktin^  "  Fair,"  "not  white"  as  he  writes  to  me,  "but  ruddy  or  pink^  and  there- 
fore *fair.'  Arghitn  is  both  Turki  and  Mogholi,  and  is  applied  to  all  fair  children, 
both  male  and  female,  as  Arghun  Beg^  Arghuna  Khatun^^  etc.^  We  find  an  Ar^in 
tribe  named  in  Timur's  Institutes,  which  probably  derived  its  descent  from  such  half- 
breeds.  And  though  the  Arghun  Dynasty  of  Kandahar  and  Sind  claimed  their  descent 
and  name  from  Arghun  Khan  of  Persia,  this  may  have  had  no  other  foundation. 


*  The  term  Arkaiun^  or  Arkaun^  in  this  sense,  occurs  in  the  Armenian  History  of  Stephen 
Ori)cIian,  quoted  by  St.  Martin.  The  author  of  the  Tdrikh  Jahdn  Kitshai,  dted  bv  DX)hsaoii, 
says  thnt  Christians  were  called  by  the  Mongols  Arhdiin.  When  Hulaku  invested  Baf<;hdad  we  are 
told  that  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Judges,  Shaikhs,  Doctors  and  Arkauns^  promising  to  spare  such  as 
should  act  peaceably.  And  in  the  subsequent  sack  we  hear  that  no  houses  were  spared  except  thote 
of  a  few  Arkauns  and  foreigners.  In  Rashiduddin's  account  of  the  Council  of  state  at  Peking,  ve 
are  told  that  the  four  lanihan^  or  Ministers  of  the  Second  Class,  were  taken  from  the  four  nauoos 
of  Tdjiks,  Caihnyans,  Ui>;hurs,  and  Arkaun.  Sabadin  Arkaun  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  C^voys 
sent  by  Arghun  Khan  of  Persia  to  the  Pope  in  ia8d.  Traces  of  the  name  appear  also  in  Qunese 
documents  of  the  Mongol  era,  as  denoting  some  religious  body.  Some  of  these  have  been  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wylie  ;  but  1  have  seen  no  notice  taken  of  a  very  curious  extract  given  by  Visdelou.  This  states  thii« 
K(iblai  in  1289  established  a  Board  of  nineteen  chief  officers  to  have  surveillance  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Cross,  of  the  Marka,  the  Si/iepan,  and  the  VettkAaweM.  Thu  Board  was  raised  to  a 
hijj^her  rank  in  1315  :  and  at  that  time  72  minor  courts  presiding  over  the  reli^on  of  the  yeUkhmmem 
existed  under  its  supervision.  Here  we  evidently  have  the  word  Arkkaimm  m  a  Chinese  fona  ;  and 
we  m.iy  hazard  the  suggestion  that  Afarka,  Sitiepan  and  Velikhawen  meant  respectively  the 
Armenian,  Syrian,  or  Jacobite,  and  Nestorian  Churches.  (..9/.  Martin^  Mim.  II.  133,  j^*,  t^; 
D'OhssoH,  II.  264  ;  Ikkan,  I.  150,  152;  Cathay,  264  *,  Actul.  VII.  359;  Wylie  in  /.  As^W,  xSL  ^60^ 
Suppt.  to  D'Herl>iloty\\'2.) 

\  'I'lie  word  is  not  in  Zenker  or  Pavet  de  Courteille. 
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There  are  some  carious  analogies  between  these  Argons  of  whom  Marco  speaks 
and  those  Mahomedans  of  Northern  China  and  Chinese  Turkestan  lately  revolted 
against  Chinese  authority,  who  are  called  TungAni^  or  as  the  Russians  write  it 
Dttngetiy  a  word  signifying,  according  to  Professor  Vambery,  in  Turki,  "a  convert."  * 
These  I'ungani  are  s;\id  by  one  account  to  trace  their  origin  to  a  large  body  of 
Uighurs,  who  were  transferred  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Wait  during  the  rule  of  the 
Thang  Dynasty  (7th  to  loth  century).  Another  tradition  derives  their  origin  from 
Samarkand.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  Rashiduddin  speaks  of  a  town  to  the  west 
or  north-west  of  Peking,  ' '  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  natives  of  Samarkand, 
and  have  planted  a  number  of  gardens  in  the  Samarkand  style."  t  The  former 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  marriages  were  encouraged  between  the  Western  settlers 
and  the  Chinese  women.  In  after  days  these  people  followed  the  example  of  their 
kindred  in  Ixrcoming  Mahomedans,  but  they  still  retained  the  practice  of  marrying 
Chinese  wives,  though  bringing  up  their  children  in  Islam.  The  Tungani  are  stated 
to  be  known  in  Central  Asia  for  their  commercial  integrity ;  and  they  were  gener- 
ally selected  by  the  Chinese  for  police  functionaries.  They  are  passionate  and 
ready  to  use  the  knife  ;  but  are  distinguished  from  both  Manchus  and  Chinese  by 
their  strength  of  body  and  intelligent  countenances.  Their  special  feature  is  their 
predilection  for  mercantile  speculations. 

Looking  to  the  many  common  features  of  the  two  accounts — the  origin  as  a  half- 
breed  between  Mahomedans  of  Western  extraction  and  Northern  Chinese,  the 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Wall,  the  superior  physique,  intelligence,  and 
special  capacity  for  trade,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Tungani  of  our  day  are 
the  descendants  of  Marco's  Argons.  Otherwise  we  may  at  least  point  to  these 
iinalogies  as  a  notable  instance  ol  like  results  produced  by  like  circumstances  on  the 
same  scene ;  in  fact,  of  history  repeating  itself.  (See  The  Dungens^  by  Mr.  H.  K, 
HeinSj  in  the  Kussian  Military  Journal  iox  August,  1S66,  and  Westerti  China^  in  the 
Ed.  Review  for  April,  1868  \X  Cathay y  p.  261.) 

[Palladius  (pp.  23-24)  says  that  "it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  Polo  had  meant 
to  designate  by  this  name  the  Christians,  who  were  called  by  the  Mongols  Erkeun 
[  Ye  li  ke  un\  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Christians  in  China,  and  of  course 
could  not  ignore  the  name  under  which  they  were  generally  known  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  see  in  it  a  designation  of  a  cross-race  of  Mahommetans  and  heathens."  From 
the  Yuen  ch^ao  pi  shi  and  the  Yuen  shi^  Palladius  gives  some  examples  which  refer  to 
Mahommedans. 

Professor  Deveria  {Notes  cC ^pig.  49)  says  that  the  word  "Apx^v  was  used  by  the 
Mongol  Government  as  a  designation  for  the  members  of  the  Christian  clergy  at  large  ; 
the  word  is  used  between  1252  and  131 5  to  speak  of  Christian  priests  by  the 
historians  of  the  Yuen  Dynasty  ;  it  is  not  used  before  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  Si- 
ngan-fu  inscription  ij.c.  82).  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  (China  Review^  xxiv.  p.  157) 
supplies  a  few  omissions  in  Deveria's  paper  ;  we  note  among  others  :  "  Ninth  moon 
of  1329.  Buddhist  services  ordered  to  be  held  by  the  Uighi'ir  priests,  and  by  the 
Christians  [Kf/i>fe^tt//]." 

Captain  Wellby  writes  {Unknown  Tibet y  p.  32) :  *'  We  impressed  into  our  service 
six  other  muleteers,  four  of  them  being  Argoons,  who  are  really  half-castes,  arising 


•  Mr.  Shaw  writes  Tocnf^Anre.  The  first  mention  of  this  name  that  1  know  of  is  in  Izrat  Ullah's 
JournaL  (Vide/.  R.  A.  H.  VII.  310.)  The  people  are  there  said  to  have  got  the  name  from  having 
nrst  setdcd  in  Tungan.  Tung-can  is  in  the  same  page  the  name  given  to  the  strong  city  of  T'ung 
Kwaui  on  the  Hwang-ho.  (See  lik.  II.  ch.  xlL  note  i.)  A  variety  of  etymologies  have  been  given, 
but  VilmMry's  seems  the  nio<>t  probnMe. 

f  ProUably  no  man  could  now  &.iy  what  ihis  mean*.  I'ut  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Ney  Klias 
b  very  interesting  in  its  suggestion  of  analogy  :  "  In  my  report  to  the  Geographical  Society  I  have 
noticed  the  peculiar  Western  appearance  of  Kwei*hwa-ch'eng,  and  the  little  gardens  of  creepers  and 
(lovers *in  pots  which  are  displayed  round  the  porches  in  the  court-yards  of  the  l)etter  class  of  houses, 
and  which  I  have  seen  in  no  other  part  of  Chma.  My  attention  was  especially  drawn  to  these  by 
your  uuotation  from  Rashiduddin." 

X  A  truulation  of  Heiru'  was  kindly  leal  me  by  the  author  of  this  article,  the  lamented  Mr.  J.  W. 
S.  Wyllie. 
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from  the  merchants  of  Turkestan  making  short  marriages  with  the  Ladakhi  women." 
— H.  C] 

Our  author  gives  the  odd  word  Guasmul  as  the  French  equivalent  of  Argon.  M. 
Pauthier  has  first,  of  Polo's  editors,  given  the  trxie  explanation  from  Ducange.  The 
word  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Levant  among  the  Franks  as  a  name  for  the 
half-breeds  sprung  from  their  own  unions  with  Greek  women.  It  occurs  three  times 
in  the  history  of  George  Pachymercs.  Thus  he  says  {Mich.  Pal,  III.  9),  that  the 
Emperor  Michael  "depended  upon  the  Gasmuls^  or  mixt  breeds  (<ri;/Afu«rrot),  which 
is  the  sense  of  this  word  of  the  Italian  tongue,  for  these  were  born  of  Greeks  and 
Italians,  and  sent  them  to  man  his  ships;  for  the  race  in  question  inherited  at  once 
the  military  wariness  and  quick  wit  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  dash  and  pertinacity  of 
the  Latins."  Again  (IV.  26)  he  speaks  of  these  "Gasmuls,  whom  a  Greek  would 
call  hiycvtXiy  men  sprung  from  Greek  mothers  and  Italian  fathers."  Niccphorus 
Cvregoras  also  relates  how  Michael  Palaeologus,  to  oppose  the  projects  of  Baldwin 
for  the  recovery  of  his  fortunes,  manned  60  galleys,  chiefly  with  the  tribe  of  Gasmuls 
{yivo%  Tov  VaffiJ.ov\iKov)y  to  whom  he  assigns  the  same  characteristics  as  Pachymeres. 
(IV.  V.  5,  also  VI.  iii.  3,  and  XIV.  x.  11.)  One  MS.  of  Nicetas  Choniates  also,  in 
his  annals  of  Manuel  Comnenus  (see  Paris  cd.  p.  425),  speaks  of '*the  light  troops 
whom  we  call  Bastnuh."  Thus  it  would  seem  that,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the 
Turcopuli^  sprung  from  Turk  fathers  and  Greek  mothers,  tlieir  name  had  come  to  be 
applied  technically  to  a  class  of  troops.  According  to  Buchon,  the  laws  of  the 
Venetians  in  Candia  mention,  as  different  races  in  that  island,  the  Vcumulo,  Latino, 
Blaco,  and  (^riego. 

Ducange,  in  one  of  his  notes  on  Joinville,  says :  "  During  the  time  that  the 
French  possessed  Constantinople,  ihcy  gave  the  name  of  Gas-moules  to  those  who 
were  born  of  French  fathers  and  Greek  mothers  ;  or  more  probably  Gaste-moules^  by 
way  of  derision,  as  if  such  children  by  those  irregular  marriages  ....  had  in  some 
sort  debased  the  wombs  of  their  mothers  ! "  I  have  little  doubt  {J>ace  tanti  viri)  that 
the  word  is  in  a  Gallicized  form  the  same  with  the  surviving  Italian  Guaszabi^io, 
a  hotch-potch,  or  mish-mash.  In  Davanzati's  7'ff«/«j,  the  words  **Colluviem  iV/flw 
nationum"  {Annal.  II.  55)  are  rendered  "^/W/t?  guazzabuglio  di  nazioni^*  in  which 
case  we  come  very  close  to  the  meaning  assigned  to  Guasmul,  The  Italians  an.' 
somewhat  behind  in  matters  of  etymology,  and  I  can  get  no  light  from  them  on  the 
history  of  this  word.  (See  Buchon^  Chroniqucs  Etrang^res^  p.  xv. ;  Dmatige^  Ghss. 
Graecitatis^  and  his  note  on  Joifivillt^  in  Bohtt's  Chrofi,  of  the  Crusades,  466.) 

Note  5. — It  has  often  been  cast  in  Marco's  teeth  that  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and  that  is  true  ;  wilil^t  the  apologies  made  for  the  omission 
have  always  seemed  to  me  unsatisfactory.  [I  find  in  Sir  G.  Staunton's  account  of 
Macartney's  Embassy  (II.  p.  185)  this  most  amusing  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
Marco  Polo  did  not  mention  the  wall  :  '*  A  copy  of  Marco  Polo's  route  to  China, 
taken  from  the  Doge's  Liljrary  at  Venice,  is  sufficient  to  decide  this  question.  By 
this  route  it  appears  that,  in  fact,  that  traveller  did  not  pass  through  Tartary  to 
Pekin,  but  that  after  havinj;  followed  tlie  usual  track  of  the  caravans,  as  fur  to  the 
eastward  from  Europe  as  Samarcantl  and  Cashgar,  he  bent  his  course  to  the  south- 
east across  the  River  Ganges  to  Bengal  (!),  and,  keeping  to  the  southward  of  the  Thibet 
mountains,  reached  the  Chinese  province  of  Shensee,  and  through  the  adjoining 
province  of  Shansee  to  the  capital,  without  interfering  with  the  line  of  the  Great 
Wall."— H.  C]  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  Great  Wall  is  spoken  of 
by  Marco's  contemporaries  Rasliiduildin  and  Abulfeda.  Yet  I  think,  if  we  r«ad 
''between  the  lines,"  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  Wall  was  in 
Polo's  mind  at  this  point  of  the  dictation,  whatever  may  have  been  his  motive  for 
withholding  distincler  notice  of  it.*  I  cannot  conceive  why  he  should  say  :  *•  Here 
is  what  we  call  the  country  of  Gog  and  Magog,"  except  as  intimating  **  Here  we  ire 


*  I  owe  the  suggestion  of  this  to  a  remark  in  Ofi^rfs  Prufyier /^kmrnmet^  p,  77. 
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beside  the  Great  Wall  known  as  ihe  Rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,"  and  being  there 
he  tries  to  find  a  reason  why  those  names  should  have  been  applied  lo  it.  Why  they 
were  really  applied  to  it  we  have  already  seen.  {Supra,  ch.  iv.  note  3.)  Abulfedi 
says:  "The  Ocean  turns  northward  along  the  east  of  China,  and  then  expands  in 
the  same  direction  till  it  passes  China,  and  comes  opposite  to  the  Rampart  of  Yajuj 
and  Mdjuj ;  "  whilst  the  same  geographer's  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  China  ex- 
hibits that  country  as  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Indo-Chinese  wildernesses ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  seas  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Eastern  Ocean  ;  on  the  north,  by  the  land  ^ 
Ydj&j  and  Mdjitj,  and  other  countries  unknown.  Ilm  Batuta,  with  less  accurate 
geography  in  his  head  than  Abulfeda,  maugre  his  travels,  asks  about  the  Rampart  of 
Gog  and  Magog  {Sadd  YdjAJwa  Majiij)  when  he  is  at  Sin  Kalin,  i.e.  Canton,  and, 
as  might  Ik;  expected,  gets  little  satisfaction. 

Apart  from  this  interesting  point  Marsden  seems  to  be  right  in  the  general  bearing 
of  his  explanation  of  the  passage,  and  I  conceive  that  the  two  classes  of  people  whom 
Marco  tries  to  identify  with  Gog  and  Magog  do  substantially  represent  the  two  genen 
or  species,  Turks  and  Mongols,  or,  according  to  another  nomenclature  used  by 
Kashiduddin,  the  IVhife  and  Black  Tartars.  To  the  latter  class  belonged  Chinghix 
and  his  Mongols  proper,  with  a  number  of  other  tril)es  detailed  by  Rashiduddin, 
and  these  I  take  to  I  e  in  a  general  way  the  MuNOtJL  of  our  text.  The  Ung,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  Ung-/'m/,  the  latter  form  being  presumably  only  the  Mongol  plunl 
of  Ung.  The  Ung-kut  were  a  Turk  tribe  who  were  vassals  of  the  Kin  Emperors  of 
Cathay,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Wall  of  China,  or  an  important 
portion  of  it,  which  was  called  by  the  Mongols  Ungu,  a  name  which  some  connect 
with  that  of  the  tribe.  [See  note  pp.  288-9.  J  Erdmann  indeed  asserts  that  the  wall  by 
which  the  Ung-kut  dwell  was  not  the  Great  Wall,  but  some  other.  There  are  traces 
of  other  great  ramparts  in  the  steppes  north  of  the  present  wall.  But  Erdmann  s 
arguments  seem  to  me  weak  in  the  extreme. 

[Mr.  Rockhill  {Rubrud,  p.  112)  writes  :  "The  earliest  mention  I  have  found  of 
the  name  Mongol  in  Oriental  works  occurs  in  the  Chinese  annals  of  the  After  Tang 
period  (a.d.  923-934),  where  it  occurs  in  the  form  Meng-ku,  In  the  annals  of 
the  Liao  Dynasty  (a.d.  916- 1 125)  it  is  found  under  the  form  Afeng-ku-li,  The  firrt 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  Tung  chien  kang  mu  is,  however,  in  the  6th  yetr 
Shac-hsing  of  Kao-tsung  of  the  Sung  (A.D.  1136).  It  is  just  possible  that  we  may 
trace  the  word  back  a  little  earlier  than  the  After  T*ang  period,  and  that  the  Afeng- 
wa  (or  figOy  as  this  character  may  have  been  pronounced  at  the  time),  a  branch  of  the 
Shih-wci,  a  Tungusic  or  Kitan  people  living  around  I^ke  Keule,  to  the  east  of  the 
Baikal,  and  alon^  the  Kcrulun,  which  empties  into  it,  during  the  7th  and  subsequent 
centuries,  and  referred  to  in  the  Vang  shu  (Bk.  219),  is  the  same  as  the  later  Meng-kn. 
Thoujjh  I  have  been  unable  lo  find,  as  staled  by  Howorth  (History^  i.  pt.  I.  28),  that 
the  name  Meng-ku  occurs  in  the  T'ang  shu,  his  conclusion  that  the  northern  Shih- 

wei  of  that  time  constituted  the  Mongol  nation  proper  is  very  likely  correct 

I.  J.  Schmidt  {Ssattang  Sefzen,  380)  derives  the  name  Afongol  from  mcng^  meaning 
*  brave,  daring,  bold,'  while  Rashidcddin  says  it  means  'simple,  weak*  (d^OAsson, 
i.  22).      The  Chinese  characters  used  to  transcribe  the  name  mean  *dull,  stupid,' 

and  *  old,  ancient,'  but  they  are  used  purely  phonetically The   Mongols  of 

the  present  day  are  commonly  called  by  the  Chinese  Ta-tgHj  but  this  name  is 
resented  by  the  ^^ongols  as  opprobrious,  though  it  is  but  an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
name  7a-/a-/«!f,  in  which,  according  to  Rubruck,  they  once  gloried." — H.  C] 

Vincent  of  Beauvais  has  got  from  some  of  his  authorities  a  conception  of  the 
distinction  of  the  Tartars  into  two  races,  to  which,  however,  he  assigns  no  names : 
"  Sunt  autem  duo  genera  Tartaroruniy  diversa  quidem  Aadentia  idiomata,  sed  unicorn 
legem  ac  rituiUy  sicut  Franci  et  Thetitonici,^^  But  the  result  of  his  effort  to  find  a 
realisation  of  Gog  and  Magog  is  that  he  makes  Guyuk  Kaan  into  Gog,  and  Afangm 
Kaan  into  Magog.  Even  the  intelligent  Friar  Ricold  says  of  the  Tartars :  **  They  say 
themselves  that  they  are  descended  from  Gog  nnd  Magog :  and  on  this  account  the}* 
are  called  MogoH^  as  if  from  a  corruption  of  Magogvli,**    {Abulfeda  in  BUseking^  IV. 
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140,  274-275;  /.  B,  IV.  274 ;  Golden  Horde^  34,  68  ;  Erdtuann^  241-242,  257-25S ; 
Timk,  I.  259.  263,  268 ;  Vim.  Bel/av,  Spec,  Hist,  XXIX.  73,  XXXI.  32-34  ;  Peres, 
Qtioi,  118;  Not,  et  Ext,  II.  536.) 

Note  6. — The  towns  and  villages  were  probably  those  immediately  north  of  the 
Great  Wall,  between  112'  and  w^  East  longitude,  of  which  many  remains  exist, 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  D^-nasty.  This  tract,  between  the  Great 
Wall  and  the  volcanic  plateau  of  Mongolia,  is  extensively  colonised  by  Chinese,  and 
has  resumed  the  flourishing  aspect  that  Polo  describes.  It  is  known  now  as  the 
Ku'Wei^  or  extramural  region. 

[After  Kalgan,  Captain  Younghusband,  on  the  12th  April,  i8b"6,  "passed 
through  the  [outer]  Great  Wall  ....  entering  what  Marco  Polo  calls  the  land  of 
Gog  and  Magog.  For  the  next  two  days  I  passed  tlirough  a  hilly  country  inhabited 
by  Chinese,  though  it  really  belongs  to  Mongolia;  but  on  the  14th  I  emerged  on  to 
the  real  steppes,  which  are  the  characteristic  features  of  Mongolia  Proper."  {Proc, 
Ji.  G.  S.  X.,  1888,  p.  490.)— H.  C.J 

Of  the  cloths  called  nakh  and  nasij  we  have  S|X)ken  before  {supra  ch.  vi. 
note  4).  These  stuffs,  or  some  such  as  these,  were,  I  believe,  what  the  mediaeval 
writers  called  Tartary  cloth^  not  because  they  were  made  in  Tartary,  but  because  they 
were  brought  from  China  and  its  borders  through  the  Tartar  d>mii)ions  ;  as  we  Bnd 
that  for  like  reason  they  were  sometimes  called  stuffs  of  Russia.  Dante  alludes  to 
the  supposed  skill  of  Turks  and  Tartars  in  weaving  gorgeous  stuffs,  and  Boccaccio, 
commenting  thereon,  says  that  Tartarian  cloths  are  so  skilfully  woven  that  no  painter 
with  his  brush  could  equal  them.  Maundevile  often  speaks  of  cloths  of  Tnrtury  [e.g, 
pp.  175,  247).     So  also  Chaucer  : 

**  On  every  trumpc  hanging  a  broad  banere 
Of  fine  Tartariumy 

Again,  in  the  French  inventory  of  the  Garde- Meuble  of  1353  we  find  two  pieces  of 
Tartary^  one  green  and  the  other  red,  priced  at  15  crowns  each.  {Flower  and  l^af, 
211  ;  Danie^  Inf,  XVII.  17,  and  Lotii^fellow^  p.  159;  Douet  dArcq^  p.  328;  /•>-.- 
Michel^  Reek.  I.  315,  II.  166  seqq.) 

Note  7. — Sindachu  (Sindacui,  Suidatui,  etc.,  of  the  MSS.)  is  Siuen-hwa-fu, 
called  under  the  Kin  Dynasty  Sitten-te-ckau^  more  than  once  besieged  and  taken  by 
Chinghiz.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  summer  residence  of  the  later  Mongol  Emperors, 
and  fine  parks  full  of  grand  trees  remain  on  the  western  side.  It  is  still  a  large  town 
and  the  capital  of  a  />/,  about  25  miles  south  of  the  Gate  on  the  Great  Wall  at  Chang 
Kia  Kau,  which  the  Mongols  and  Russians  call  Kalgan.  There  is  still  a  manufacture 
of  felt  and  woollen  articles  here. 

[Mr.  Rockhill  writes  to  me  that  this  place  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  buck- 
skins.— H.  C] 

Ydifu  has  not  been  identified.  But  liaron  Richthofen  saw  old  mines  north-east 
of  Kalgan,  which  used  to  yield  argentiferous  galena;  and  Punipelly  heard  of  silver- 
mines  near  Yuchau,  in  the  same  department. 

[In  the  Yuen-shi  it  is  '*  slated  that  there  were  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the 
districts  of  Siuen-le-chow  and  Yuchow,  as  well  as  in  the  Kiming  shan  Mountains. 
These  mines  were  worked  by  the  Government  itself  up  to  1323,  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  private  enterprise.  Marco  Polo's  Ydifu  is  proUibly  a  copyist's  error,  and 
stands  instead  of  Yucho\% ."     {Paliadius,  24,  25. )—  1 1.  C.J 
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CHAPTER   LX. 
Concerning  the  Kaan's  Palace  of  Chagannor. 

At  the  end  of  those  three  days  you  find  a  city  called 
Chagan  Nor  [which  is  as  much  as  to  say  White  Pool], 
at  which  there  is  a  great  Palace  of  the  Grand  Kaan  s ;  ^ 
and  he  likes  much  to  reside  there  on  account  of  the 
Lakes  and  Rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  the 
haunt  of  swans  ^  and  of  a  great  variety  of  other  birds. 
The  adjoining  plains  too  abound  with  cranes,  partridges, 
pheasants,  and  other  game  birds,  so  that  the  Emperor 
takes  all  the  more  delight  in  staying  there,  in  order  to 
go  a-hawking  with  his  gerfalcons  and  other  falcons,  a 
sport  of  which  he  is  very  fond.' 

There  are  five  different  kinds  of  cranes  found  in 
those  tracts,  as  I  shall  tell  you.  First,  there  is  one 
which  is  very  big,  and  all  over  as  black  as  a  crow ;  the 
second  kind  again  is  all  white,  and  is  the  biggest  of  all ; 
its  wings  are  really  beautiful,  for  they  are  adorned  with 
round  eyes  like  those  of  a  peacock,  but  of  a  resplendent 
golden  colour,  whilst  the  head  is  red  and  black  on  a 
white  ground.  The  third  kind  is  the  same  as  ours. 
The  fourth  is  a  small  kind,  having  at  the  ears  beautiful 
long  pendent  feathers  of  red  and  black.  The  fifth 
kind  is  grey  all  over  and  of  great  size,  with  a  handsome 
head,  red  and  black.* 

Near  this  city  there  is  a  valley  in  which  the  Emperor 
has  had  several  little  houses  erected  in  which  he  keeps 
in  mew  a  huge  number  of  cators,  which  are  what  we 
call  the  Great  Partridge.  You  would  be  astonished 
to  see  what  a  quantity  there  are,  with  men  to  take 
charge  of  them.  So  whenever  the  Kaan  visits  the 
place  he  is  furnished  with  as  many  as  he  wants.* 
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Note  i.  —[According  to  the  Sin  i'unj^  kien,  quoted  by  Palladius,  the  palace  in 
Chagannor  was  built  in  1280. — H.C.] 

Note   2. — **  Ou    demettrcni    scsnes."      SesncSy    Cesncs^    Cctiiti^    Cesauae^    is    a 
mediaeval  form  o{  cygnes^  cigni^  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  dictionary-makers 
It  occurs  in  the  old  Italian  version  of  Brtiitcdo  LcUinTs  JYesory  IJk.  V.  ch.  xxv.,  as 
cecino  ;  and  for  other  examples,  see  Cathay^  p.  125. 

NcriE  3. — The  city  called  by  Polo  Ciia(;an-Nor  (meaning  in  Mongol,  as  he  says, 
**  White  Lake")  is  the  Chaghan  Balghasun  mentioned  by  Timkowski  as  an  old  city 
of  the  Mongol  era,  the  ruined  rampart  of  which  he  passed  about  30  miles  north  of  the 
Great  Wall  at  Kalgan,  and  some  55  miles  from  Siuen-hwa,  adjoining  the  Imperial 
pastures.  It  stands  near  a  lake  still  called  Chaghan-Nor,  and  is  called  by  the 
Chinese  Pe-ching-tzu,  or  White  City,  a  translation  of  Chaghan  lialghasun.  Dr. 
Bushell  says  of  one  of  the  lakes  (Ichi-Nor),  a  few  miles  east  of  Chaghan-Nor :  "We 
....  found  the  water  black  with  waterfowl,  which  rose  in  dense  flocks,  and  filled 
the  air  with  discordant  noises.  Swans,  geese,  and  ducks  predominated,  and  three 
different  species  of  cranes  were  distinguished.' 

The  town  appears  as  Tchahan  Toloho  in  D'Anville.  It  is  also,  I  imagine,  the 
Arulun  Tsaghan  Balghasun  which  S.  Setzen  says  Kublai  built  about  the  same  time 
with  Shangtu  and  another  city  **on  the  shady  side  of  the  Altai,"  by  which  here  he 
seems  to  mean  the  Khingan  range  adjoining  the  ( I reat  Wall.  [Tinik.  II.  374,  378- 
379  »  J'  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^'ol*  '^^i"*  5  ^'  ^^^^'  ''5')  I  ^*''^'  'fitter  has  made  the  same  identi- 
fication of  Chaghan-Nor  (II.  141). 

Note  4. — The  following  are  the  lx?st  results  I  can  arrive  at  in  the  identification  of 
these  five  cranes. 

1.  Radde  mentions  as  a  rare  crane  in  South  Siberia  Grits  viotiachus^  called  by  the 
Buraits  Kara  Togorii^  or  "Black  Crane."  Atkinson  also  speaks  of  "a  l^eautiful 
black  variety  of  crane,"  proljably  the  same.  The  Gms  mouachus  is  not,  however, 
jet  black,  but  brownisli  rather.  {Raddc^  Rciscii^  Bd.  II.  [>.  318  ;  Atkinson.  Or, 
and  IV,  Sib,  548.) 

2.  Grus  leticogeranus  (?)  whose  chief  habitat  is  Siberia,  but  which  stmietimcs 
comes  as  far  south  as  the  Punjab.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  snowy  while,  with 
red  face  and  beak  ;  the  ten  largest  quills  are  black,  but  this  barely  shows  as  a  narrow 
black  line  when  the  wings  are  closed.  The  resplendent  golden  eyes  on  the  wings 
remain  unaccounted  for  ;  no  naturalist  whom  I  have  consulted  has  any  kn<jwledge  of 
a  crane  or  crane-like  bird  with  such  decorations.  NNhen  'tis  discovered,  let  it  be  the 
Grus  Poli! 

3.  Grus  cinerea. 

4.  The  colour  of  the  jK*ndants  varies  in  the  texts.  Paulhier's  and  the  (i.  Text 
have  red  and  black  ;  the  Lat.  S.  G.  black  only,  the  Crusca  black  and  white,  Kamusio 
feathers  red  and  blue  (not  pendants).  The  red  and  black  may  liave  slipt  in  from  the 
preceding  description.  I  incline  to  believe  it  to  be  the  Demoiselle,  Anthropoidcs 
VirgOf  which  is  frequently  seen  as  far  north  as  Lake  Baikal.  It  has  a  tuft  of  j)ure 
white  from  the  eye,  and  a  Ix'autiful  black  pendent  ruff  or  collar  ;  the  general  plumage 
porplish-grey. 

5.  Certainly  the  Indian  Saras  (vulgo  Cyrus),  or  Grus  anti^'onc,  which  answers 
in  colours  and  grows  to  52  inches  high. 

Note  $. — Cat<?r  occurs  only  in  the  G.  Text  and  the  Crusca,  in  the  latter  with  the 
interpolated  explanation  "r/W  coutorniii''  (i.e.  cjuails),  whilst  the  S.  G.  I^itin  has 
catumiees  only.  I  suspect  this  impression  has  as-sisted  to  corrupt  the  text,  and 
that  it  was  originally  written  or  dictated  ciacor  or  (acory  viz.  ihakifr,  a  term  applied  in 
the  Elast  to  more  than  one  kind  of  **  Great  Partridge."  Its  most  common  application 
in  India  is  to  the  Himalayan  re<Megged  |>artridge,  much  resembling  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale  the  bird  so  called  in   Europe.     It  is  the  **  Francolin  "'  of  Moorcroft's 
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Travels,  and  the  Caccabis  Chtikor  of  Gray.  According  to  Cunningham  the  name  s 
applied  in  Ladak  to  the  bird  sometimes  called  the  Snow-pheasant,  Jerdan's  Soow- 
cock,  Tetraogallus  himalayensis  of  Gray.  And  it  must  be  the  latter  which  Mooraoft 
speaks  of  as  '*  the  gigantic  Chukor,  much  larger  than  the  common  partridge,  foimd  ia 
large  coveys  on  the  edge  of  the  snow ;  .  .  .  .  one  plucked  and  drawn  weighed  5  lb&"; 
described  by  Vigne  as  * '  a  partridge  as  large  as  a  hen-turkey  "  ;  the  original  perhaps  d. 
that  partridge  "larger  than  a  vulture"  which  formed  one  of  the  presents  from  aa 
Indian  King  to  Augustus  Caesar.  [With  reference  to  the  large  Tibetan  paitiidge 
found  in  the  Nan-shan  Mountains  in  the  meridian  of  Sha-chau  by  Prjevalsky,  M.  E 
D.  Morgan  in  a  note  {P,  R.  Geog.  S,  ix.  1887,  p.  219),  writes:  *^ Megahptr^rix 
thibetanus.  Its  general  name  in  Asia  is  ullar^  a  word  of  Kirghiz  or  Turkish  origin; 
the  Mongols  call  it  hailik^  and  the  Tibetans  kung-mo.  There  are  two  other  vaiieries 
of  this  bird  found  in  the  Himalaya  and  Altai  Mountains,  but  the  habits  of  life  aai 
call-note  of  all  three  are  the  same."]  From  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the  term,  whki 
seems  to  be  common  to  India,  Tibet,  and  Persia  (for  the  latter,  see  Abhott  in/.  K- 
G,  S,  XXV.  41),  it  is  likely  enough  to  be  of  Mongol  origin,  not  impn-obably  TscJtier, 
**  dappled  or  pied."  {Kovalevsky^  No.  2196,  and  StrakUnberg' s  Vocabulary ;  seeals 
Ladak ^  205  ;  Moorcr,  I.  313,  432  ;  JerdatCs  Birds  of  India^  III.  549,  572  ;  LhtmUf^ 
Huniingin  Himalaya^  178;  /.  A.  S,  B.  VI.  774.) 

The  chakor  is  mentioned  by  Baber  (p.  282) ;  and  also  by  the  Hindi  poet  Chand 
(Rds  Afd/a,  I.  230,  and  /nd.  Antiquary ^  I.  273).  If  the  latter  passage  is  genuine,  it 
is  adverse  to  my  Mongol  etymology,  as  Chand  lived  before  the  Mongol  era. 

The  keeping  of  partridges  for  the  table  is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  his  portrait  d 
the  Franklin,  Prohfpte^  Cattt.  Tales: 


t( 


It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke, 
Of  allc  deyntees  that  men  coud  of  thinke, 
After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere, 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Full  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe^ 
And  many  a  bremc  and  many  a  luce  in  stc^^e.** 


CHAPTER   LXI. 
Of  the  City  of  Chandu,  and  the  Kaan*s  Palace  there. 

And  when  you  have  ridden  three  days  from  the  city 
last  mentioned,  between  north-east  and  north,  you  come 
to  a  city  called  Chandu/  which  was  built  by  the  Kaan 
now  reigning.  There  is  at  this  place  a  very  fine  marble 
Palace,  the  rooms  of  which  are  all  gilt  and  painted  with 
figures  of  men  and  beasts  and  birds,  and  with  a  variety 
of  trees  and  flowers,  all  executed  with  such  exquisite 
art  that  you  regard  them  with  delight  and  astonishment* 
Round  this  Palace  a  wall  is  built,  inclosing  a  compass 
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asof  16  miles,  and  inside  the  Park  there  are  fountains  and 
^rivers  and  brooks,  and  beautiful  meadows,  with  all  kinds 
=sof  wild  animals  (excluding  such  as  are  of  ferocious 
*ji  nature),  which  the  Emperor  has  procured  and  placed 
=*  there  to  supply  food  for  his  gerfalcons  and  hawks, 
i^  which  he  keeps  there  in  mew.  Of  these  there  are 
jmore  than  200  gerfalcons  alone,  without  reckoning  the 
w:  other  hawks.  The  Kaan  himself  goes  every  week  to 
*  see  his  birds  sitting  in  mew,  and  sometimes  he  rides 
-^  through  the  park  with  a  leopard  behind  him  on  his 
^  horse's  croup ;  and  then  if  he  sees  any  animal  that 
-"  takes  his  fancy,  he  slips  his  leopard  at  it,^  and  the 
J  game  when  taken  is  made  over  to  feed  the  hawks  in 
!  mew.     This  he  does  for  diversion. 

Moreover  [at  a  spot  in  the  Park  where  there  is  a 
charming  wood]  he  has  another  Palace  built  of  cane,  of 
which  I  must  give  you  a  description.  It  is  gilt  all  over, 
and  most  elaborately  finished  inside.  [It  is  stayed  on 
gilt  and  lackered  columns,  on  each  of  which  is  a  dragon 
all  gilt,  the  tail  of  which  is  attached  to  the  column 
whilst  the  head  supports  the  architrave,  and  the  claws 
likewise  are  stretched  out  right  and  left  to  support  the 
architrave.]  The  roof,  like  the  rest,  is  formed  of  canes, 
covered  with  a  varnish  so  strong  and  excellent  that  no 
amount  of  rain  will  rot  them.  These  canes  are  a  good 
3  palms  in  girth,  and  from  10  to  15  paces  in  length. 
[They  are  cut  across  at  each  knot,  and  then  the  pieces 
are  split  so  as  to  form  from  each  two  hollow  tiles,  and 
with  these  the  house  is  roofed  ;  only  every  such  tile  of 
cane  has  to  be  nailed  down  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
lifting  it]  In  short,  the  whole  Palace  is  built  of  these 
canes,  which  (I  may  mention)  serve  also  for  a  great 
variety  of  other  useful  purposes.  The  construction  of 
the  Palace  is  so  devised  that  it  can  be  taken  down  and 
put  up  again  with  great  celerity ;  and  it  can  all  be  taken 
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to  pieces  and  removed  whithersoever  the  Emperor  ma 
command.  When  erected,  it  is  braced  [against  mishap 
from  the  wind]  by  more  than  2CX)  cords  of  silk.* 

The  Lord  abides  at  this  Park  of  his,  dwellin^T  some 
times  in  the  Marble  Palace  and  sometimes  in  the  Caw 
Palace  for  three  months  of  the  year,  to  wit,  June,  July 
and  August ;  preferring  this  residence  because  it  is  bj 
no  means  hot ;  in  fact  it  is  a  very  cool  place.  Wher 
the  28th  day  of  [the  Moon  of]  August  arrives  he  take 
his  departure,  and  the  Cane  Palace  is  taken  to  pieces.' 
But  I  must  tell  you  what  happens  when  he  goes  awaj 
from  this  Palace  every  year  on  the  28th  of  the  Augusi 
[Moon].  * 

You  must  know  that  the  Kaan  keeps  an  immense 
stud  of  white  horses  and  mares ;  in  fact  more  thai 
10,000  of  them,  and  all  pure  white  without  a  speck 
The  milk  of  these  mares  is  drunk  by  himself  and  hi 
family,  and  by  none  else,  except  by  those  of  one  grea 
tribe  that  have  also  the  privilege  of  drinking  it  Thi 
privilege  was  granted  them  by  Chinghis  Kaan,  or 
account  of  a  certain  victory  that  they  helped  him  to  win 
loner  aoro.     The  name  of  the  tribe  is  Horiad.* 

Now  when  these  mares  are  passing  across  the 
country,  and  any  one  falls  in  with  them,  be  he  the 
greatest  lord  in  the  land,  he  must  not  presume  to  pass 
until  the  mares  have  gone  by;  he  must  either  tarr)' 
where  he  is,  or  go  a  half-day  s  journey  round  if  need 
so  be,  so  as  not  to  come  nigh  them ;  for  they  are  to  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  Well,  when  the  Lord 
sets  out  from  the  Park  on  the  28th  of  August,  as  I  told 
you,  the  milk  of  all  those  mares  is  taken  and  sprinkled 
on  the  ground.  And  this  is  done  on  the  injunction  of 
the  Idolaters  and  Idol-priests,  who  say  that  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  sprinkle  that  milk  on  the  ground 
every  28th  of  August,  so  that  the  Earth  and  the  Air 
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nd  the  False  Gods  shall  have  their  share  of  it,  and 
le  Spirits  likewise  that  inhabit  the  Air  and  the  Earth. 
Liid  thus  those  beings  will  protect  and  bless  the  Kaan 
tid  his  children  and  his  wives  and  his  folk  and  his  gear, 
tid  his  cattle  and  his  horses,  his  corn  and  all  that  is  his. 
ifter  this  is  done,  the  Emperor  is  off  and  away.^ 

But  I  must  now  tell  you  a  strange  thing  that  hitherto 
have  forgotten  to  mention.  During  the  three  months 
F  every  year  that  the  Lord  resides  at  that  place,  if  it 
lould  happen  to  be  bad  weather,  there  are  certain 
■afty  enchanters  and  astrologers  in  his  train,  who  are 
ich  adepts  in  necromancy  and  the  diabolic  arts,  that 
ley  are  able  to  prevent  any  cloud  or  storm  from 
assing  over  the  spot  on  which  the  Emperor's  Palace 
ands.  The  sorcerers  who  do  this  are  called  Tehet 
id  Kesimur,  which  are  the  names  of  two  nations  of 
lolaters.  Whatever  they  do  in  this  way  is  by  the 
elp  of  the  Devil,  but  they  make  those  people  believe 
lat  it  is  compassed  by  dint  of  their  own  sanctity  and 
le  help  of  God.®  [They  always  go  in  a  state  of  dirt 
id  uncleanness,  devoid  of  respect  for  themselves,  or 
>r  those  who  see  them,  unwashed,  unkempt,  and 
>rdidly  attired.] 

These  people  also  have  a  custom  which  I  must  tell 
3U.  If  a  man  is  condemned  to  death  and  executed  by 
le  lawful  authority,  they  take  his  body  and  cook  and 
It  it.  But  if  any  one  die  a  natural  death  then  they 
ill  not  eat  the  body." 

There  is  another  marvel  performed  by  those  Bacsi, 
f  whom  I  have  been  speaking  as  knowing  so  many 
ichantments.^®  For  when  the  Great  Kaan  is  at  his 
ipital  and  in  his  great  Palace,  seated  at  his  table, 
hich  stands  on  a  platform  some  eight  cubits  above 
le  ground,  his  cups  are  set  before  him  [on  a  great 
jffet]  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  pavement,  at  a  distance 
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of  vjme  ten  paces  from  his  table,  and   filled  with  li 
or   other   g'>xi   spiced  h'quor  such   as    they   use.     ] 
when  the   Lord  desires  to  drink,    these   enchanter 
the    power    of   their   enchantments    cause    the    cup 
move  from  their  place  without  being  touched  by 
body,  and  to  present  themselves  to  the  Emperor! 
ever)-  one  present  may  witness,  and  there  are  oftt 
more  than    lo.ooo  persons  thus  present.      'Tis  a  t 
and  no  lie  I    and  so  will  tell  you  the  sages  of  our 
countr\-  who  understand  necromancy,  for  they  also 
perform  it* 

And  when  the  Idol  Festivals  come  round,  tl 
Bacsi  go  to  the  Prince  and  say :  **  Sire,  the  Feas 
such  a  god  is  come "  (naming  him).  **  My  Lord, 
know/'  the  enchanter  will  say,  "that  this  god,  ^ 
he  gets  no  offerings,  always  sends  bad  weather 
spoils  our  seasons.  So  we  pray  you  to  give  us  < 
and  such  a  number  of  black-faced  sheep/'  nan 
whatever  number  they  please.  **And  we  beg  < 
good  my  lord,  that  we  may  have  such  a  quantit) 
incense,  and  such  a  quantity  of  lignaloes,  and  " — so  ra 
of  this,  so  much  of  that,  and  so  much  of  t'other,  aco 
ing  to  their  fancy — **that  we  may  perform  a  sol< 
service  and  a  great  sacrifice  to  our  Idols,  and  that 
they  may  be  induced  to  protect  us  and  all  that 
ours." 

The  Bacsi  say  these  things  to  the  Barons  entrui 
with  the  Stewardship,  who  stand  round  the  Great  K« 
and  these  repeat  them  to  the  Kaan,  and  he  then  on 
the  Barons  to  give  everything  that  the  Bacsi  have  as 
for.  And  when  they  have  got  the  articles  they  go 
make  a  great  feast  in  honour  of  their  god,  and  1: 
great  ceremonies  of  worship  with  grand  illuminati 
and  quantities  of  incense  of  a  variety  of  odours,  wt 
they   make    up    from    different   aromatic  spices,      i 
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;^hen  they  cook  the  meat,  and  set  it  before  the  idols, 
"md  sprinkle  the  broth  hither  and  thither,  saying  that 
n  this  way  the  idols  get  their  bellyful.  Thus  it  is 
hail  they  keep  their  festivals.  You  must  know  that 
ach  of  the  idols  has  a  name  of  his  own,  and  a  feast- 
lay,  just  as  our  Saints  have  their  anniversaries.^*^ 

They  have  also  immense  Minsters  and  Abbeys, 
iiome  of  them  as  big  as  a  small  town,  with  more 
dian  two  thousand  monks  {t,e.  after  their  fashion)  in 
I  single  abbey.^^  These  monks  dress  more  decently 
'than  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  have  the  head  and 
beard  shaven.  There  are  some  among  these  Bacsi  who 
are  allowed  by  their  rule  to  take  wives,  and  who  have 
;|llenty  of  children.^* 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of  devotees  called 
^Sensin,  who  are  men  of  extraordinary  abstinence  after 
'their  fashion,  and  lead  a  life  of  such  hardship  as  I  will 
■describe.  All  their  life  long  they  eat  nothing  but  bran,^^ 
which  they  take  mixt  with  hot  water.  That  is  their 
■food  :  bran,  and  nothing  but  bran ;  and  water  for  their 
drink.  Tis  a  lifelong  fast !  so  that  I  may  well  say  their 
life  is  one  of  extraordinary  asceticism.  They  have 
great  idols,  and  plenty  of  them  ;  but  they  sometimes 
also  worship  fire.  The  other  Idolaters  who  are  not  of 
this  sect  call  these  people  heretics — Patarins  as  we 
should  say^* — because  they  do  not  worship  their  idols  in 
their  own  fashion.  Those  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
would  not  take  a  wife  on  any  consideration.^^  They 
wear  dresses  of  hempen  stuff,  black  and  blue,^^  and 
sleep  upon  mats ;  in  fact  their  asceticism  is  something 
astonishing.  Their  idols  are  all  feminine,  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  women's  names.^^ 

Now  let  us  have  done  with  this  subject,  and  let  me 
tell  you  of  the  great  state  and  wonderful  magnificence 
of  the  Great  Lord  of  Lords ;    I  mean  that  great  Prince 
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who  is  the  Sovereign  of  the  Tartars,  Cublay  by  nan 
that  most  noble  and  puissant  Lord. 


Note  i.— (There  were  two  roads  lo  go  from  Peking  to  Shangta  :  the  eastern i 
through  Tu-shi-k'ow,  and  the  western  (used  for  the  return  journey)  road  by  Ye-hu  1 
Polo  took  this  last  road,  which  ran  from  Peking  to  Siuen-te  chau  through  the  s 
phices  as  now ;  but  from  the  latter  town  it  led,  not  to  Kalgan  as  it  does  now, 
more  to  the  west,  to  a  place  called  now  Shan-fang  pu  where  the  pass  across  the  Y( 
ling  range  begins.  "  On  both  these  roads  n(UH>^  or  temporary  palaces,  were  baill 
resting-places  for  the  Khans ;  eighteen  on  the  eastern  road,  and  twenty-four  oo 
western."  {Palladius^  p.  25.)  The  same  author  makes  (p.  26)  the  following  remai 
**  M.  Polo's  statement  that  he  travelled  three  days  firom  Siuen-te  chau  to  Chagam 
and  three  days  also  from  the  latter  place  to  Shang-tu,  agrees  with  the  informal 
contained  in  the  *  Researches  on  the  Routes  to  Shangtu.'  The  Chinese  aothoxs  b 
not  given  the  precise  position  of  Lake  Chagannor ;  there  are  several  lakes  in  tbede 
on  the  road  to  Shangtu,  and  their  names  have  changed  with  time.  The  palao 
Chagannor  was  built  in  1280"  (according  to  the  Siu  fung  kieti), — H.  C] 

Note  2. — Chandu,  called  more  correctly  in  Ramusio  Xanduy  i.e.  Shaxdi'..  ; 
by  Fr.  Odorico  Sanduy  viz.  Siiang-tu  or  "  Upper  Court,"  the  Chinese  title  of  KaU 
summer  residence  at  Kaipingfu,  Mongoiici  Keibung  (see  ch.  xiii.  of  Prologue) 
called  also  Loan  h'ng^  i.e.  **the  capital  on  the  Loan  River,"  according  lo  Pallad 
p.  26. — H.  C.].  The  ruins  still  exist,  in  about  lat.  40"  22',  and  a  little  west  of 
longitude  of  Peking.  The  site  is  1 18  miles  in  direct  line  from  Chaghan-nor,  naii 
Polo's  three  marches  into  rides  of  unusual  length.*  The  ruins  bear  the  Mongol  w 
of  Chao  Naitnan  SuttU Khotan^  meaning  "city  of  the  108  temples,"  and  are  il 
26  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Dolon-nor,  a  bustling,  dirty  town  of  modem  ori| 
famous  for  the  manufactory  of  idols,  bells,  and  other  ecclesiastical  paraphernal^ 
Buddhism.  The  site  was  visited  (though  not  described)  by  P^re  Gerbillon  in  \i 
and  since  then  by  no  European  traveller  till  1872,  when  Dr.  Bushell  of  the  Bri 
Legation  at  rcking,  and  the  Hon.  T.  G.  Grosvenor,  made  a  journey  thither  fi 
the  capital,  by  way  of  the  Nan-kau  Pass  {supra  p.  26),  Kalgan,  and  the  \icinir 
Chaghan-nor,  the  route  tliat  would  seem  to  have  been  habitually  followed,  in  ti 
annual  migration,  by  Kiiblai  and  his  successors. 

The  deserted  site,  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  grass,  stands  but  little  at 
the  marshy  bed  of  the  river,  which  here  preserves  the  name  of  Shang-tu,  and  ab(^ 
mile  from  its  north  or  left  bank.  The  walls,  of  earth  faced  with  brick  and  anb 
stone,  still  stand,  forming,  as  in  the  Tartar  city  of  Peking,  a  double  e9ueint€y  of  iil 
the  inner  line  no  doubt  represents  the  area  of  the  "Marble  Palace"  of  which  I 
speaks.  This  forms  a  square  of  about  2  //  (^  of  a  mile)  to  the  side,  and  has  d 
gates — south,  east,  and  west,  of  which  the  southern  one  still  stands  intact,  a  pa 
arch,  20  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  wide.  The  outer  wall  forms  a  square  of  4  //  (1^  mile 
the  ^iide,  and  has  six  gales.  The  foundations  of  temples  and  palace-buildings  cai 
traced,  and  both  enclosures  are  abundantly  strewn  with  blocks  of  marble  and  fi 
mcnts  of  lions,  dragons,  and  other  sculptures,  testifying  to  the  former  existence  c 
flourisliing  city,  but  exhil)iting  now  scarcely  one  stone  upon  another.  A  brd 
memorial  tablet  was  found,  half  buried  in  the  ground,  within  the  north-east  ax^ 
the  outer  rampart,  bearing  an  inscription  in  an  antique  form  of  the  Chinese  chanci 
which  proves  it  to  have  been  erected  by  Kublai,  in  honour  of  a  Buddhist  ccdesiai 
CiiUeil   Yun-IIien.      Yun-Ilien  was  the  ablK)t  of  one  of  those  great  minsters  1 

*  Thb  dbtance  is  taken  from  a  tracing  of  the  map  prepared  for  Dr.  Bushell's  paper  quoted  bd 
Hut  there  is  a  serious  discrepancy  between  this  tracing  and  the  oltserved  position  ori)oloo.Qor,  «k 
determines  that  of  Sbang>tu,  as  suted  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bushell.    |Se«  Not«  t.] 


a  Memoiuil 


IlcuUne 

Chin.^.-  St-^iU'liariu-tcr,  oTan  Inm:iiipt» 

to  A  lliitUHiix  Eli  If^U-iic  in  iIk  vicii 

nt  SiiANCTir  in  Monit.'lia, 
Knluct'.l  from  a  facsimile  obuiiwd  on  the  Miai  l.y  Di.  .V.  Ii 
.8jj. 
(AUul  otir-Founh  the  Lcn^ih  and  DicKllh  ofOriei 
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abbeys  of  Bacsis,  of  which  Marco  spoaks,  and  the  exact  date  (no  longer  visible)  of  Lhc 
monament  was  equivalent  to  A.n.  12SS.* 

This  city  occupies  the  south-cast  anjjic  of  a  more  extensive  encl(j.sure,  lx)undcd  by 
what  is  now  a  grassy  mound,  and  enibraciny;,  on  Dr.  hushcll's  estimate,  about  5 
square  miles.  Further  knowledge  may  explain  the  discrepancy  from  Marco's  dimen- 
sion, but  this  must  be  the  park  of  which  he  speaks.f  The  wnods  and  fountains  have 
disappeared,  like  the  temples  and  palaces;  all  is  dreary  and  desolate,  tliou<;h  still 
abounding  in  the  game  which  was  one  of  Kubhii's  attractions  to  the  spot.  A  small 
monastery,  occupied  by  six  or  seven  wretched  I^imas,  is  the  only  buildinj;  that 
remains  in  the  %'icinily.  The  river  Shangtu,  which  lower  down  becomes  the  I^in  [or 
Loan]  -Ho,  was  formerly  navigated  from  the  sea  up  to  this  place  by  fiat  j^rain-boats. 

[Mgr.  dc  Harlez  gave  in  the  7'V//;/^''  Pao  (x.  p.  73)  an  in>cription  in  Chiwn 
character  on  a  stele  found  in  the  ruins  of  Shangtu,  and  built  by  an  ofllcer  with  the 
permission  of  the  Emperor  ;  it  is  probably  a  token  of  imperial  favour  ;  the  inscription 
means:  Great Lonj^ity, — II.  C] 

In  the  wail  which  Sanang  Setzen,  the  poetical  Instorian  ui  the  Mon};ol>,  puts, 
perhaps  with  some  traditional  basis,  into  the  mouth  of  Toglion  Tcmur,  the  la»t  of  the 
Chinghizide  Dynasty  in  China,  when  driven  frcmi  his  throne,  the  rhanp[es  are  rung  on 
the  lost  glories  of  his  capital  Daitu  (see  /;//></,  IJook  11.  ch.  xi.)  and  his  sunmier  jxilace 
Shangtu;  thus  (I  translate  from  Schott's  amended  Clerman  rendering  of  the  Mongol; : 

••  My  vast  and  nt»ble  Capital,  My  Daitii,  My  splendidly  adorned  I 

And  Thou  my  cool  and  delicious  Summer -seat,  my  Shangtu- Keibuni; ! 

Ye,  also,  yellow  plains  of  Shangtu,  Delight  of  my  godlike  Siii'>  I 

I  suflered  myself  to  drop  into  dreams, — and  lo  I  my  l!mj>irc  \\.i'«  ;.;«'nL- ! 

Ah  Thou  my  DaYtu,  built  of  the  nine  precious  m:I ".lances  ! 
Ah  my  Shangtu-Keibung,  Union  t^f  all  perfectimis  I 
Ah  my  Fame  !  Ah  my  Glory,  as  Khagan  and  Lord  of  the  I\;iri!:  I 
When  I  usetl  to  awake  betimes  and  lotik  fi>rth,  Iuav  the  l.)ree/e>.  bKw  ladrd  with 

fragrance ! 
And  turn  which  way  I  would  all  was  gUjiious  jxrfn  li-m  of*  -mi  'y  I 

Alas  for  my  illustri«ius  name  n>  the  SoNerei^n  oi  the  WoiM  I 
Alas  for  my  DaTtu,  acat  of  Sanctity,  (lloii'iu-  work  of  the  Lrn^.nMal  Ki'im  \\  \ 
All,  all  is  rent  Irom  me  I "' 

It  was,  in  1797,  whilst  reading  ihis  p:i'*s;ige  of  M;iri  </>  narrutivi-  in  oM  run  )j;  s  that 
Coleridge  fell  asleep,  an<l  dreamt  the  <hc.\ni  «'>f  KuMai's   riira(:is'. ,  l-.^ii.iiing  : 

•*  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure-dome  dicrre  : 
Where  Alph,  the  -.icrtd  River,  r.in 
Through  caveriiN  uii' i-<i:rcl^  .->«  to  i  ■  \\\ 

Down  to  a  >aiile-^  mm. 
So  twice  five  iniKs  of  liisile  l;i«.i::h1 
With  walK  and  towers  weii;  ivnili'l  i-'i:::I  : 
And  there  were  j;.ir<Ieii>  1 -right  with  siin.:'  i.s  iill>; 

Where  blos^onud  ii:anv  an  inc'.n>.e  1  v,.ii;  :'  •:    ■•  ; 
And  here  weii-  forests  an<:»:it  .1^  t!ie  lilU. 

Fnfoldii.g  sunny  spot.>  nl  i^ri  ci;'  ly." 


•  Jhrsft  particuLirb  wvrv  </?t;ii:K-<l  lylM.  IUinIh.!!  iIii  ■•:.:I.  lli-.-  A:- fi:.MM.;::ti-  r.i;...:'.v;«s,  ri-mi  tl  e 
MS.  ac>"ount  of  a  Chinese  tr.iv'jlli.  r  « Im  \  i^iti..l  Sli.i:i^tii  .i'.-  .  i  i  wi-  I  -.i  .!i.  ■'  \  ■ .  i  ■  .4.m.  w'  »  m  pr>>l>:il-lv 
ihe  w)io!r  iuM  ription  w;i>  aJHjvr  jn-in.d.  'M-.i.- i'i>«' i:;iii>.'r:  :>  ;■'  •■  m-  :i-  i  ■•!  i:.  t.'i-  I':i;>.  » 1-  '.'ijiliv  -.f 
ihe  prc:*cni  I>>iia*ty,  <|uoted  by  Klaprotli.     'J  I  i  -  w  .rk  ^i^•  iiti'i-:  v. ill  -  ./ tn  iKr  ■  i-.r.  iri^ii  -.i! 

of  J  /i,  and  lhc  ouitr  \i.ill  !'■  //,  invtc.iil  of  4  .•';  !'>  1  >i .  Xw  !  ■  !'  ■  L 1  .  i.-  s,.  I  -^w,-  a  x*-  '■■■•  'i-jm  -i'  :,.s 
ibk^tch  plan  (•»ee  Itinerary  Mit*>.  NH.  I V.  j-.t  •  r  ■!  ■■!  ilii-  \.  !i;;:  ■  .  .  Jul  .il--  .1  ■,'.!■■■.!  1 1  .•  i  ■  ..•line  "'  l  lie 
inv.'ription.  The  transLition  '•!  t!ii'  i>  :  '"  M-;  v.in  ;  :  ■  •it'itml  !  •.  ili--  hi:.;-:  1  ■  ?'  thi-  Vu.;ii«.t  \'iirn 
(1  »yna*iy)  in  meniory  of  His  Hi.:h  F.Miiiicii'i.-  \\v..  Hi« :.  (.t  •.!■.•<!>  C  !i.i-j-I..i"i' .■.  ■  :  i-i-l  ,is)  >li  -i  Kiiiik 
(prince  of  l^ingc^'itx). "     jSt-e  Misa'oHS  </«■  ( "/'.'''.v  #■/  ..•'//  (  .'«•.,».  No.  .  ■.  Marv.  1  ■  .r.  I'.nixri't  '.1 

f   Kamti&io's  version  niiiK  ttiiis  :  "' "J'l:e  1  .■.la'«-  pii-'it-.  .••i"  ».:i"r  t.i  iIm-  ir:r-i     \  x\\>-  ..iiy i  il  <• 

Other  lo  the  city  «'a!l.     And  ftom  eithrr  «  .\ik:iu:v  <■■  '-'ii   |    '.k  i:  wlicrc  u  ti-t:  \  :■>  ti.c  rity  w.ill,  il  i.'e 
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It  would  be  a  angular  criincidence  in  relation  to  this  poem  were  Klaproth'<  rodl^ 
correct  (.^f  a  passage  in  Kashiduddin  which  he  renders  as  saying  that  the  yahct  n 
Kniminfu  wa>  *' called  Langtin,  and  was  built  after  a  plan  that  Kiiblii  had  fete  u.: 
drciim,  and  had  fL-iaincd  in  liis  memory."  But  I  suspect  L'>U>hsson*s  reading  is  own 
arr urate,  which  runs  :  "  Kuhlai  caused  a  Palace  to  be  built  for  him  t^isl  of  Kiipingiiii, 
c.illfd  Lenyicn  ;  ouf  hr  ahamicned  it  in  consequmce  of  a  d^Yant,'*  For  we  sec  frr« 
S.iiiang  Sct/en  that  the  Palaces  of  Lengtcn  and  Kaiming  or  Shangtu  were  di^tiu*. 
*'  Heiwccn  the  year  of  the  Kat  (1264).  when  Kublai  was  fifty  j-cars  old,  and  the  yta 
of  the  Sheep  (1271),  in  the  space  of  eight  years,  he  built  four  great  cities,  w.  :< 
Summer  Kc-sidence  Shangtu  Kkibung  Kilrdu  Balgasun,  for  Winter  Kesidcr.c?  Ve^i 
I)Ah  u  Khuian,  and  f»n  the  shady  side  of  the  Altai  (see  ch.  li.  note  3,  sn/ra)  Ani;2 
TsAC.MAN  Bai.':asun,  and  Erchiigin  Lancting  Balgasun."  A  valuable  letter  free 
I  )r.  l{u>hcll  ena)>les  me  now  to  indicate  the  position  of  I^ngtin:  "The  district  thri':?: 
which  the  river  flows  eastward  fr^ni  Shangtu  is  known  to  the  Mongolians  of  ibi 
present  day  by  the  name  o^ Lan^-iirh  {Lanj^-tin^rh).  .  .  .  The  ruins  of  ihedtrai! 
marked  on  a  (.hincse  map  in  my  possession  Pai-dseng-tzu,  i.e.  'While  City,' impdyir. 
that  it  was  formerly  an  Imperial  residence.  The  remains  of  the  wall  are  7  or  SA  - 
diameter,  of  stunc,  and  situated  alx>ut  40  /i  north -north- west  from  Dol<MQ-iior.'' 

{Gerl'iHofi  in  Asfu'Vy  IV.  701-716;  Klaproth,  iny.  As,  sir.  II.  torn.  xi.  345-35Ci 
Srhotfy  Die  letztcnjahrc  dcr  MongoUnherrschaft  in  CAiiira(Berl.  Acad.  d.  Wissensc'ji 
1^50.  PP-  502-503) ;  Hue's  Tartar\\  etc.,  p.  14  seqq,  ;  Cathay^  134,  261  ;  5.  SttuK 
p.  115;  iJr,  S.  \\\  Hushtll^Jourmy  tmfside  the  Great  IVaN^  in  y.  JP.  C,  S.  for  iS;i. 
and  MS.  nutes.) 

One  of  the  pavilions  of  the  celebrated  Vucn-ming-Ynen  may  give  some  i(2<toi 
the  probable  style,  though  not  of  the  scale,  of  Kublii's  Summer  l4ilace. 

I  liucn  T>an^'s  account  of  the  elalK>ratc  and  fantastic  ornamentation  of  the  baoa 
Indian  monasteries  at  Nalanda  in  Pahdr,  where  Mr.  Broadley  has  lately  mtdc  sou 
renurkable  discoveries,  seems  to  indicate  that  these  fantasies  of  Burmese  «»m1  Chiatf 
architecture  may  have  had  a  direct  origin  in  India,  at  a  time  when  timber  was  stilli 
princiixil  material  of  construction  there:  **The  pavilions  had  pillars  adorned  vsi 
dragons,  and  ])Osts  that  flowed  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  scolptnied  fitts 
columns  set  with  j.ide,  riehly  diiselled  and  lackered,  with  balustrades  of  lUBiJM 
and  carved  openwork.  The  lintels  of  the  doors  were  tastefully  omamentdi  ^ 
the  roofs  covered  with  shining  tiles,  the  splendours  of  which  were  nivltnUlf 
mutual  reflection  and  from  moment  to  moment  took  a  thousand  fonns."  Ifili 
J'ora^^s,  157.) 


NoTF  3.  — [Rubruck  says,  (Hcckhilly  p.  248) :  •*!  saw  also  the  envojoftt 
Soldan  of  Iiidia,  who  had  l)r('U>;ht  eight  leopards  and  \.tTi greyhouneb^  taishtloAv 

horses'  backs,  as  leopards  sit." — II.  C] 

X011-:  4. — Kamusio's  is  heie  .so  much  more  lucid  than  the  other  texts,  that  IIlK 
adhered  mainly  i«>  liis  account  of  the  building.  The  roof  described  is  of  a  kiiidkv( 
in  the  Indian  Archi})e1ag(),  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Transgangetic  India,  invlili 
the  semi-cylinders  of  bamboo  are  laid  just  like  Roman  tiles. 

Kashidudiiin  gives  u  curious  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  foimdations  of  ik 
terrace  (m  which  this  palace  stood  were  erected  in  a  lake.  He  says,  too  in  accori 
with  Polo :  *'  Inside  the  city  itself  a  second  palace  was  built,  about  a  bowshot  frca 
the  first:  but  the  Kaan  generally  takes  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  outside  the 
ti^wn,"  i.e.t  as  I  imat;ine,  in  Marc.)'s  Cane  Palace.     {Cathay,  pp.  261-262.) 

[  "  The /*f3f^7.Y  tVVrtm-.f  is  prol)al)ly  the  Palm  Hall,  Tsun^  /<^'<,  alias  Tmnir^tA 
tieuy  of  (he  Chinese  authors,  which  was  situated  in  the  western  palace  carden  N 
Shangtu.  ^^cntion  is  made  also  in  the  Altan  I'ohchi  of  a  cane  tent  in  Share!n^ 
{PaUndius,  \).  27.'  -H.  C] 


nins  anctlurr  wall.  wlui:h  fcidies  .1  conij).i'-s  aiul  encloses  a  gootl  16  mi 
can  enter  this  enclosure  except  by  ih^sMiig  through  the  palace." 


miles  of  plain,  and  so  that  00: 
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^farcu  miglii  well  say  nf  ilic  \am  a  snaavagr 

purpoM:ii."    All  tnU-lliKi.'nl  nativL       \mL  n  «ha  acri nip,ui  c  I 
duljr  in  [he  ron»>l«  u(  llic  lluriiiciic  frun         n     e  ic-        n),    f  l^  j  on 
«5k  iiiaiiy  qucKitmif  alv^ir  Kurotn  ux      1  ab        jp|  iil  n 

th«  p(«<-iliility  i>f  cxi'slcmv  in  It  roun      u   h  u       n  \\     n  I 

huts,  r  mcnn  1..  viy  lli.j  ]i.^U  jiii 


the  willie^iilin!  Iiiiiil  tlum,  -.< 

[Wid  in  China,  sails  "lili^^S 
«t],  sj-eaii  ami  iurfm:,  li^il: 
VUL.    1, 
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stuui>s  nnd  CfK)kinjj-pr)ts,  pii^i-sticks  [tinder  and  means  of  pmdncing  fire],  coco 
clnilicslK>xis,  |)a\*ii-lK)xcs,  dinner-trays,  pickles,  preser\-es,  and  mclr^ilious  ma 
instruments,  torchcN.  fixitUills,  cordage,  l>elh>ws,  mats  paper  :  these  arc  Imt  ^  ft 
the  articles  that  arc  made  from  the  bamlxM)  ;*'  and  in  China,  to  sum  up  the  wh»! 
Harrt)w  uhsiMves,  it  ntaintains  order  throughout  the  Kmpire  !  '.'.-/r.r  .l//fy/>i/,  ]•. 
and  >LC  als«)  ll'alitufy  In  J.  Arrh.  I.  120  Sftft/.) 

No'iK  5. — *'lhe  Kmpeiur  ....  lK*gan  this  year  (1 264)  In  depart  fmrn  Yen 
( Peking;  in  the  second  or  third  month  for  Shangtu,  not  returning  until  the  exghih  nu 
Kvery  ycjir  he  made  this  {xissage,  and  all  the  Mongol  eniperurs  who  succtcdoi 
followed  his  example."     {Ganbiiy  p.  144.) 

[  **  The  Khans  usually  resorted  to  Shangtu  in  the  4ih  moon  and  returned  tu  Pe 
in  the  9th.  ih\  the  7th  day  of  the  7th  moon  there  were  libations  performed  in  ha 
of  the  ancestors  ;  a  shaman,  his  face  to  the  north,  uttered  in  a  loud  voice  the  nam 
Chingi?  Khan  and  of  other  deceased  Khans,  ond  poured  mare's  milk  on  the  grn 
The  ])n)piti<>us  day  for  the  return  journey  to  Peking  was  also  appointed  tli 
{Poliaiiius,  p.  26.)— II.  C] 

No  IK  6.-   White  horses  were  presented  in  homage  to  the  Kaan  on  New  V 
I>i»y  {the    ll'hife  Fcast)^  as  we  shall  see  below.     (Bk.    II.   ch.   xv.)     Olunc 
mentions  this  practice  ;  and,  according  to  Hue,  the  Mongol  chiefs  continued 
lo:ist  to  the  time  of  the  Kmperor  K*ar.g-hi.     Indeed  Timkowski  speaks  of  ax 
trilmtes  of  white  camels  and  white  horses  from  the  Khans  of  Ihe  Kalkas  and  < 
Mongol  dignitaries,  in  the  present  century,     {ffu^s  Tartary^  etc.  ;   Tim,  II.  y^y 

By  the  IKikiad  are  no  doubt  intended  the  UiRAD  or  Oirad,  a  name  usuall 
terprete<l  as  signifying  the  "Closely  Allied,'*  or  Confederates;  but  Vaml)tr\' exp 
it  as  (Turki)  Oyurats  "Grey  horse,"  to  which  the  statement  in  our  text  appca 
lend  Colour.  They  were  not  of  the  tribes  properly  called  Mongol,  but  aticr 
submission  to  Chinghiz  they  remained  closely  attached  to  him.  In  Chinghiz'>  n 
over  Aung-Khan,  as  relale<l  by  S.  Setzen,  we  find  Turulji  Taishi,  the  s<in  of  the 
of  the  Oirad,  one  of  Chinghiz's  three  chief  captains;  perhaps  that  is  the  \i 
alludwl  to.  The  seals  of  the  Oirad  ap|K.'ar  to  liavc  been  alxmt  the  head  waters  0 
Kern,  or  L'pix.*r  Venisti. 

In  A.I).  1295  tliere  to(.)k  place  a  curious  desertion  from  the  scr%-ice  of  Gl 
Klian  of  IVr.«>ia  of  a  vast  corps  of  the  Oirad,  said  to  amount  to  18,000  tents,  ' 
made  their  way  to  Damascus  where  they  were  well  received  by  the  Mam 
Sultan.  IJnt  tlieir  heathenish  practices  gave  dire  oflfence  to  the  Faithful.  ' 
were  .settled  in  the  »SV/7//7,  ur  coaM  districts  of  Palestine.  Many  die<l  speedilv 
rest  embraced  Islam,  sjjread  over  the  country,  and  gradually  became  abxirlied  ii 
general  population.  Tlieir  sons  and  daughters  were  greatly  admired  for  their  iw 
(.V.  Sftz.  p.  S7  :  KrdmauHy  1S7;  Pa! las  ^  Sam  ml.  I.  5  segq,  ;  AfaJbHzi^  III. 
Brt'tscJuit'idcr,  Mid.  A'if.  II.  p.  159  Jc'./^'.) 

[With  reference  to  Vule's  ronjeciure,  I  may  cjuote  Palladius  (/.r.  p,  27):  " 
however,  strange  that  the  Oirais  akme  enjoyed  the  privil^e  described  by  Afarcol 
for  the  highest  j^isition  at  the  Mongol  Khan's  court  liclonged  to  the  Kunkrat  t 
out  of  which  tlie  Khans  use<l  to  choose  their  first  wives,  who  were  called  Kmpr 
of  tlu*  first  onli'."  -II.  C.J 

No  I  K  7.— Kulirucjui^  assigns  such  a  festival  to  the  month  of  May:  •'Ooihi 
day  of  the  May  Mo(m  they  collect  all  tlie  vshite  mares  of  their  herds  and  conse 
them.  The  Christian  priests  also  must  then  assemble  with  their  thuribles.  ' 
then  sprinkle  new  cosmos  {kumiz)  on  the  ground,  and  make  a  great  feast  thai 
for  according  to  their  calendar,  it  is  their  lime  of  first  drinking  new  cosmos,  JB 
we  reckon  of  our  new  wine  at  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  (24th  August),  or  ih 
St.  Sixtus  (6th  August),  or  of  our  fruit  on  the  feast  of  St.  James  and  St.  ChristopI 
(25th  July).  [With  reference  to  this  feast.  Mr.  Kockhill  gives  (A'«^rr#r^,  p.  241, 1 
extracts  from  J\illaSy  /<y'<v^j,  I\'.  579,  and  Professor  Kadloff^  Aus  SiherieN^  I. 
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-H.  C]  The  Yakuts  also  hold  such  a  festival  in  June  or  July,  when  the  mares  foal, 
id  immense  wooden  goblets  of  kumfz  are  emptied  on  that  occasion.  I'hey  also  pour 
it  kumfz  for  the  Spirits  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  Journey  of  Chiing  Te-hui,  a 
hinese  teacher,  who  was  summoned  to  visit  the  camp  of  Kublai  in  Mongolia,  some 
rdvc  years  before  that  Prince  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Kaans  :  * 

•*  On  the  9th  day  of  the  9th  Moon  (October),  the  Prince,  having  called  his  subjects 
•fore  his  chief  tent,  performed  the  libation  of  the  milk  of  a  white  mare.  This  was 
le  customary  sacrifice  at  that  time.  The  vessels  used  were  made  of  birch-bark,  not 
iiamented  with  either  silver  or  gold.     Such  here  is  the  respect  for  simplicity 

•*  At  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  Mongols  suddenly  changed  their  camping-ground 
» another  place,  for  the  mutual  congratulation  on  the  ist  Moon.  Then  there  was 
rcry  day  feasting  before  the  tents  for  the  lower  ranks.  Beginning  with  the  Prince, 
1  dressetl  themselves  in  white  fur  clothinir t 

•*  On  the  9th day  of  the 4th  Moon  (May)  the  Prince  iigain  collected  his  vassals  l)efore 
le  chief  lent  for  the  libation  of  the  milk  of  a  white  mare.  This  sacrifice  is  performed 
rice  a  year." 

It  has  Ijeen  seen  (p.  308)  that  Rubruquis  also  names  the  9th  day  of  the  May  moon 
( that  of  the  consecration  of  the  white  mares.  The  aulunm  libation  is  described  by 
olo  as  performed  on  the  28ih  day  of  the  August  moon,  probably  because  it  was  un- 
Bted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Court  at  Camlxaluc,  where  the  Kaan  was  during 
Ctober,  and  the  day  namwl  was  the  last  of  his  annual  stay  in  the  Mongolian 
plands. 

Baber  tells  that  among  the  ceremonies  of  a  Mongol  Review  the  Khan  and  his  staflf 
ok  kumiz  and  sprinkled  it  towards  the  standards.  An  Armenian  author  of  the 
[oogol  era  says  that  it  was  the  ciLstom  of  the  Tartars,  before  drinking,  to  sprinkle 
rink  towards  heaven,  and  towards  th-  four  quarters.  Mr.  Atkinson  notices  the  same 
tmctice  among  the  Kirghiz  :  and  I  found  the  like  in  old  days  among  the  Kasias  of 
le  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal. 

The  time  of  year  assigned  by  Polo  for  the  ceremony  implies  some  change.     Perhaps 

bad  been  made  to  coincide  with  the  Festival  of  Water  C<;nsecration  of  the  Lamas, 

ith  which  the  time  named  in  the  text  seems  to  correspond.     On  that  occasion  the 

smas  go  in  procession  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  consecrate  them  by  benediction 

m1  by  casting  in  offerings,  attended  by  much  popular  festivity. 

Kubruquis  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Nestorian  priests  were  employed  lo  con- 
jcrate  the  white  mares  by  incensing  them.  In  the  rear  of  Lord  Canning's  camp  in 
ftdia  I  once  came  upon  the  party  of  his  Shutr  Siiuuirs^  or  dn^nedary-cxpress  ridtrs, 
nsily  engage<l  in  incensing  with  frankincense  the  whole  of  the  dromedaries,  which 
•ere  kneeling  in  a  circle.  I  could  get  no  light  on  the  practice,  but  it  was  veiy 
robably  a  relic  of  the  old  Mongol  custom.  [Ktihr.  363  ;  Kt  tnan,  II.  397  ;  /it/Zut^i^y 
$mrmy,Yi.  Tr.  I.  217;  Baber^  103  ;y.  As.  scr.  V".  torn.  xi.  p.  249;  .-///'.  Amoor. 
,  47',  J,  A,  S.  B.  XIII.  628  ;  Koeppni,  II.  313.) 

Norh  8. — The  practice  of  weather-conjuring  w.i>  in  great  vogue  among  the 
[ofi^ols,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  their  history. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  means  of  a  stone  of  ma^ioal  NJrtuts,  called  Yadah 
r  /ttdah-Tdsh^  which  was  placed  in  or  hung  over  a  basin  of  water  with  sundry 
•femonies.  The  possession  of  such  a  stone  is  ascribed  by  the  early  Arab  traveller 
bn  Mohalhal  to  the  Kitfuik^  a  great  trilic  of  the  Turks.  In  the  war  raised  against 
hinghiz  and  Aung  Khan,  when  still  allies,  by  a  great  confederation  of  the  Na-man 
id  other  tribes  in  1202,  we  are  told  that  Sengun.  the  s.ni  «»f  Aung  Khan,  when  sent 
»  meet  the  enemy,  caused  them  to  l)e  enchanted,  so  that  all  their  attempted  move- 

*  Thn  narrative,  translated  from  Chines  into  Russian  by  F:tther  Pulladias,  and  from  the  Ru!»ian 
to  Eogli»h  by  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  LeK^tiun  at  St.  Petersiburr,  w.is  obli^- 
«|y  tent  to  me  by  the  latter  Kentlem.tn,  and  appeared  in  the  Gtogra^hical  A/a^itMj'mt  Tor  January, 
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mcnts  against  him  were  defeated  by  snow  and  mist.  The  fog  and  ^^rknfg  vtR 
indeed  so  dense  that  many  men  and  horses  fell  over  precipices,  and  many  ala 
perished  with  cold.  In  another  account  of  (apparently)  the  same  matter,  given  fcv 
Mir-Khond,  the  conjuring  is  set  on  foot  by  the  Yadacki  of  Buyruk  Khan,  J'rioce  o( 
the  Naiman,  but  the  mischief  all  rebounds  on  the  conjurer's  own  side. 

In  Tului's  im'asion  of  Honan  in  1231-1232,  Rashiduddin  describes  him,  whco  is 
difficulty,  as  using  thitjadah  stone  with  success. 

Timur,  in  his  Memoirs,  speaks  of  the  Jets  using  incantations  to  produce  hein 
rains  which  hindered  his  cavalry  from  acting  against  them.  A  Yadacki  was  capnird, 
and  when  his  head  had  been  taken  off  the  storm  ceased. 

Baber  speaks  of  one  of  his  early  friends,  Khwaja  Ka  Malai,  as  exceJling  a 
falconry  and  acquainted  with  Yadagari  or  the  art  of  biinging  on  rain  and  snowbf 
means  of  enchantment.  When  the  Russians  besieged  Kazan  in  1552  they  sadcred 
much  from  the  constant  heavy  rains,  and  this  annoyance  was  universally  ascribed  to 
the  arts  of  the  Tartar  Queen,  who  was  celebrated  as  an  enchantress.  Shah  Abba 
believed  he  had  learned  the  Tartar  secret,  and  put  much  confidence  in  it.  {P.  DelU  F. 
I.  869.) 

[Grenard  says  (II.  p.  256)  the  most  powerful  and  most  feared  of  sorcerers  [id 
Chinese  Turkestan]  is  the  djdduger^  who,  to  produce  rain  or  fine  weather,  uses  a  jade 
stone,  given  by  Noah  to  Japhet.  Grenard  adds  (II.  406-407)  there  are  socceiCB 
(Ngag-pa-snags-pa)  whose  specialty  is  to  make  rain  fall ;  they  are  similar  to  tk 
Turkish  Yadacki  and  like  them  use  a  stone  called  **  water  crista!,"  cku  skel;  profaab^ 
jade  stone. 

Mr.  Rockhill  (Rubruck^  p.  245,  note)  writes :  "  Rashideddin  states  that  when  the 
Urianghit  wanted  to  bring  a  storm  to  an  end,  they  said  injuries  to  the  sky,  the 
lightning  and  thunder.  I  have  seen  this  done  myself  by  Mongol  storm -dispdkis. 
(See  Diary y  201,  203.)  *The  other  Mongol  people,'  he  adds,  *do  the  cootrur. 
When  the  storm  rumbles,  they  remain  shut  up  in  their  huts,  full  of  fear.'  Tbe 
su)>ject  of  storm-making,  and  the  use  of  stones  for  that  purpose,  is  fully  discussed  by 
(^uatremere,  Histoire^  438-440."     (Cf.  also  Rockkill^  Li\  p.  254.) — H.  C.] 

An  edict  of  the  Emperor  Shi-tsung,  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  addressed  in  1724- 
1725  to  the  Eight  Banners  of  Mongolia,  warns  them  against  this  rain-conjuring:  "W 
I,"  indignantly  observes  the  Emperor,  *'ofl"ering  prayer  in  sincerity  Have  yet  roomw 
fear  that  it  may  please  Heaven  to  leave  MY  prayer  unanswered,  it  is  truly  intolerabk 
that  mere  common  (people  wishing  for  rain  should  at  their  own  caprice  set  up  altin 
of  earih,  and  bring  together  a  rabble  of  Hoshang  (Buddhist  Bonzes)  and  Taosse  to 
conjure  the  spirits  to  gratify  their  wishes." 

[  "  I^nias  were  of  various  extraction  ;  at  the  time  of  the  great  assemblies,  and  of 
the  Khan's  festivities  in  Shangtu,  they  erected  an  altar  near  the  Khan's  tent  and 
prayed  for  fine  weather  ;  the  whistling  of  shells  rose  up  to  heaven."  These  are  the 
words  in  which  Marco  Polo's  narrative  is  corroborated  by  an  eye-witness  who  las 
celebrated  the  remarkable  objects  of  Shangtu  (Z^wt/i  >tf;i^/ja^««^).  These  Lantfi 
in  spite  of  the  prt»hibition  by  the  Buddhist  creed  of  bloody  sacrifices,  used  to  sacrifice 
sheep's  hearts  to  Mahakala.  It  happened,  as  it  seems,  that  the  heart  of  an  executed 
criminal  was  also  considered  an  agreeable  offering ;  and  as  the  oflerings  could  be, 
after  the  ceremony,  eaten  by  the  sacrificing  priests,  Marco  Polo  had  some  r^ison  to 
accuse  the  Lamas  of  cannibalism."     {Pal/adius,  28.) — H.  C] 

The  practice  of  weather-conjuring  is  not  yet  obsolete  in  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  the 
adjoining  countries.* 

Weather-conjuring  stories  were  also  rife  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.    One 


In  the  first  edition  I  hud  supposed  a  derivution  of  the  Persian  words /ddA  mxnd  Iddi^mHt^sd 
commonly  in  India  for  conjuring,  from  the  Tartar  use  of  Yadak.  And  PaUas  says  the  KuchB  <*^ 
their  witches /i</«[far.    (fV/.  II.  298.)    But  I  am  usured  by  Sir  H.  Kawlinaoo  that  this  eCTBOkff  i* 


more  than  doubtful,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  Persian  i/ddA)  is  probably  oklar  than 
term.     I  see  that  M.  Pavet  de  Courteille  derives  Vadah  from  a  ^Iongol  wwd  signilyini 


^srits* 
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Bch  is  conspicuously  introduced  in  connection  with  a  magical  fountain  in  the 
Diiuinrf  of  the  Chtvctlier  au  Lyon : 

"  Et  s*i  pant  uns  bacins  d'or  fin 
A  une  si  longue  chaainnc 
()m  dure  jusqu'a  la  fontainnc. 
Lez  la  fontainne  troveras 

Un  perron  tcl  con  tu  vcrras 

*        *        «         • 

S*au  bacin  viaus  de  Tiaue  prandre 
Et  dessor  le  perron  espandrc, 
La  verras  une  tel  tanpeste 
Qu'an  cest  bois  ne  remandra  bcsic/' 
etc.  etc.  * 

The  effect  foretold  in  these  lines  is  the  subject  of  a  woodcut  illustrating  a  Welsh 
pcnioD  of  the  same  ule  in  the  first  volume  of  the  MabUiogion,  And  the  existence  of 
ach  m  fountain  is  alluded  to  by  Alexander  Ncckani.  {De  Naturis  Rerum^  Bk.  II. 
&  ▼xL) 

In  the  CetUo  NcvelU  Antiche  also  certain  necromancers  exhibit  their  craft  before 
he  EUnperor  Frederic  (Barbarossa  apparently) :  "The  weather  began  to  be  overcast, 
ind  lo  I  of  a  sudden  rain  began  to  fall  with  continued  thunders  and  lightnings,  as  if 
be  world  were  come  to  an  end,  and  hailstones  that  looked  like  steel-caps,**  etc. 
/arioos  other  European  legends  of  like  character  will  be  found  in  LiebreMs 
^ervasiusvon  Tilbwy^  pp.  147-148. 

Kain-makers  there  are  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
hose  also  of  Samoa  in  the  Pacific  operate  by  means  of  a  rain-stone. 

Such  weather  conjurings  as  we  have  spoken  of  are  ascribed  by  Ovid  to  Circe  : 

*•  Concipit  ilia  preces,  et  verba  venefica  dicit ; 

Ignotosque  Deos  ignoto  carmine  adorat, 

«  •  •  • 

Tunc  quoque  cantato  densetur  carmine  caclumy 
Et  nebulas  exhalat  humusy — Mctam.  XI\'.  365. 

^nd  to  Medea : — 

"Quum  volui,  ripis  mirantibus,  amncs 

In  fontes  redierc  suos  ....  (another  feat  of  the  Lamas) 

....  Nubila  pclhy 
Nubihvjut  induco ;  ventos abi^^oque^  vocoqiu-y — Ibid.  VII.  109. 

And  by  TibuUus  to  the  Saga  {Elesi.  I.  2,  45);  whilst  Kmpedoclcs,  in  verses 
iicribed  to  him  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  claims  power  to  communicate  like  secrets  of 
potency:— 

'*  By  my  spells  thou  may'st 
To  timely  sunshine  turn  the  purple  rain.s, 
And  parching  droughts  to  fertilising  Hoods.'* 

[See  Cathay f  p.  clxxxvii.  ;  Erdm.  282  ;  Otpcrt^  1S2  scqq.  ;  Ilnminy  I.  153  ;  PallaF^ 
SammL  II.  348  seqq, ;  Timk.  I.  402;  /.  R.  A.  S.  VII.  305-306;  D'O'isson,  II. 
S14;  and  for  many  interesting  particulars,  Q,  R.  p.  42S  scqq.,  and  /Aimmer's  Golden 
Horde,  207  and  435  seqq.) 

Note  9.— It  is  not  clear  whether  .Marco  attributes  this  cannilxilism  to  the 
ribetans  and  Kashmirians,  or  brings  it  in  as  a  particular  of  Tartar  custom  which  he 
ifld  fofgotten  to  mention  before. 


•  LSee  W.  Focnter's  ed.,  HalU,  1887,  p.  15.  386.-II.  d 
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Till- .11-.-;:  .i:i«»;.^  Mf  n^iinilaliMii  indeed  n};ainst  the  Tibetans  in  old  accounL^ 
fKijueiji.  iirnl  I  !;.ivc  clMTwhtTC  (sec  Caf/i,ir,  p.  151)  remarked  on  some  sin;^ 
TilK:ian  pructiie..  which  Ro  far  to  account  fi>r  such  char^^es.  I^ella  Pcnna,  low,  nu 
a  statement  wliicli  \h:at^  curi()ii>Iy  un  the  present  {>assiige.  Kcmarkinj;  on  the  g 
u^e  made  I»y  ceriain  i:l.i>Hes  of  the  I^imx<i  of  human  skulls  for  magical  cups,  ani 
hiiiu.in  thi^ti  U'lie^  l>>r  llules  and  whittles,  he  says  that  to  supply  them  with  these 
I,  lit ..  /'/  iWtxH.'fJ iriiintiah  KW  s/oiYti *#/  at  thf  disposal  of  th^  Lamas  ;  and  a  Hi 
a«'.' 111111  nf  'liLri  in  ihe  Asiatic  /*i'.«rtfri7it'.f  a«iserls  that  when  one  is  kilk-d  in  a  f 
1.  ".Ii  p-irtie"  iij'h  f«»rward  and  >truj;i;[le  for  the  liver,  vxiiicli  thty  eat  ^vol.  xv  . 

ICiipifii  ^ivi  itf  the  |K-«»plc  of  Tibet:  "They  are  pagans;  they  have  a  ti 
;:Ni.iiii,liiii;^.  nr  r.itln-r  hiirril»le,  custom,  for.  when  any  one's  father  is  a>viui  lo  j;iv, 
ilie  j^li'»-»i  .dl  tin:  rel.uivc^  meet  t««j^elher,  and  they  eat  him,  a.s  was  luld  to  mc 
tt.rt.nn."  Mr.  K«»ikhill  Kufnuck,  p.  152,  mite)  writes:  "So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
cluir^e  I<  if  r.i.iiu!»;ili'«m  j  is  n^t  made  by  any  <  )riental  writer  ag:iinst  the  Til>etans,  th-.^ 
bt)ih  Ai,il»  tr;ivtllirs  tn  China  in  the  ninth  century  and  Armenian  historians  of 
thirteinih  century  s.iy  the  Chinese  practiseil  cannil»alism.  The  Armenians  desiji 
China  l»y  the  name  AWinl'ds^  which  I  lake  li>  l»e  Chinese  N'an-kii'->,  *  southern  cuni 
the  .U.ri'.i  ci  untry  of  Marco  ruin." — II.  C.  j 

Hut  like  chii^i--.  nf  cannitialism  are  bmu^^hl  against  lK"»lh  Chinese  and  T.irtars  ' 
pu.-.iiiv«'ly.  Thii'.,  Nvitlit'Ut  j;oinj;  liack  to  the  Anihropoph3g<jus  Scythians  of  1*101 
nd  Mela,  we  re.id  in  the  Krlations  of  the  Arab  travellers  of  the  ninth  cenlur}-:  ' 
(  liina  it  occurs  NDiuctimes  that  the  j;'»vcrni>r  of  a  province  rev«ilts  from  his  duty  to 
'.•  iiper«»r.  In  -ucli  a  c.ise  he  is  slaiii^hlered  and  eaten.  ///  facf,  the  Chiitr^r  (at 
a'  . //  :'/'ii//  ififH  :*'•:  •  ii  ■-'  r.xrntf^ii  f>y  t/u:  sworj.**  Dr.  Rennie  mentions  a  supcrstit 
j)r.ii:tice.  the  CMntinued  exi«»ieru'e  «>f  which  in  our  own  day  he  has  himself  wilncs 
and  wliiih  nii^^h;  pi'rhiips  have  jjiven  rise  to  some  such  statement  as  that  of  the  .•' 
travellers,  if  it  Ik-  n<»t  indeed  a  relic,  in  a  mitigated  form,  of  the  very  practice  1 
a^^eit  to  havv  privaik-<l.  Atu-r  an  e.xecution  at  I*eking  certain  large  pith  halls 
skejKtl  in  thf  lihuid,  and  iimler  the  name  <if  bloai-bread  are  s<dd  as  a  medicim 
ei«Msunipli<in.  //  /j  otily  to  the  blood  ot  di*apitatcd  criminals  that  ativ  such  hti 
/,-7i'ir  is  tii'i'rifif!i\i.  It  h.is  been  asserletl  in  the  annals  of  the  Propaj^alion  de  U 
il..it  the  Cliini-'e  e\e-"i;ti'»ners  «»f  M.  Cliapclelaine,  a  missit»nary  who  was  martvre 
Kw.m;;  "i  i;i  iS^'j  (2^tli  I  ebruary  ,  were  seen  to  eat  the  heart  of  their  victim: 
M.  Iluot,  a  ini^-^i'MMiy  in  the  \'un-nan  province,  recounts  a  case  of  cannilxilism  w 
h'- wiinesscjl.  lii-l.-iji  (.  hauvt.;ui.  .it  Ta 'IVien-lu,  told  Mr.  Cooper  that  he  had  seen 
in  nnc  (if  tht.-  litii-.  -•!  ^■un-n.ln  e.uinjj  the  heart  and  brains  of  a  celehratetl  robber 
h.id  Iteii  cxciiiied.  Dr.  Car«>lairs  Doui^ilas  of  Anmy  also  tells  me  that  the 
]ir.i<Mii  e-.  h.ive  occniied  .it  Ani<iy  and  Sw.itau. 

[With  reUreui-e  t<i  .'aniiilulism  in  (  hiii.i  sec  Medical  Superstitions  a»i  Incenti, 
Au:i-J\>iti_^n  A'i-i>  in  i'/iina,  by  D.  J.  Ma,\;o7i\ju^  North  China  Jlerald^  Sih  1 
iSf^2,  pp.  «io  Oj.  Ml.  v..  II.  I'arker  i China  Revicii\  February- March,  I901, 
ril.iti>.  thai  ihe  inli  iMianls  of  a  j).irl  «)f  Kw.in^^-si  In^iled  and  ate  a  Chinese  ofticcr 
h.id  been  >eiil  iti  p.uity  them.  ''Ihe  idea  iimlerlyini;  this  horrible  act  [cannibal 
i»,  that  l»y  eating  a  p«.iii..ii  of  the  viciim,  especially  the  heart,  one  aojuir^.'S  the  vj 
with  whiili  hi-  w.i^  <.nfl.>\\ed."     \I?inny'  /'\u'k'iWe  of  China^  67.) — \\,  C.] 

liavton,  tlu-  Ariiieiii.m,  after  relating  the  ireaM>n  of  a  Saracen,  called  Tarn 
(he  was  an  Ii<»m.iii  Turk  ,  a^ain>t  Al).ik.i  Khan,  say^  :  **  He  war*  taken  and  c\ 
two,  au'l  nr(Kr>  were  i^-iu-d  tl-..ji  in  all  llie  I'Otl  e.ileii  by  Alxika  there  should  be 
a  poll  inn  tif  the  lijii-'i*-  f1r>h.  '  )f  this  Ab.ika  himself  ate,  and  caused  all  his  ba 
to  pi  I  lake.  Ani  thi<  7i'.rs  /'/  ,:.>.vd.in,c  -;  ■/.'/;  the  custom  of  the  Tartesrs^^'^  The  s 
»ii;iy  is  related  independently  and  dill'erently  by  I'riar  Ricold,  thus:  **  When 
army  of  Aba^a  lan  aw.iy  frv)m  the  Saracens  in  Syria,  a  certain  great  Tartar  lurun 
amsled  who  had  been  guilty  ()f  iroaMiii.  .\nd  when  the  Kmperor  Khan  was  gi' 
the  onler  for  his  execution  the  Tartar  ladies  and  won.en  interposed,  and  begged 
lie  might  be  made  over  to  them.  Having  ^ot  hold  of  the  prisoner  they  boiled 
alive,  and  cutting  his  Ixxly  up  into  mince-meat  gave  it  to  e.it  to  the  whole  arm; 
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an  exani  pic  to  others."  Vincent  of  Beauvais  makes  a  like  statement:  **  When  they 
capLuie  any  one  who  is  at  hitter  enmity  with  them,  they  gather  together  and  eat  him 
in  vengeance  of  his  revoh,  and  like  infernal  leeches  suck  his  bloud,"  a  custom  of 
ivhich  a  modern  Mongr,!  writer  thinks  that  he  fmds  a  trace  in  a  surviving  proverb. 
Among  more  remote  and  ignorant  Franks  tlic  cannibalism  c»f  the  Tartars  was  a  general 
belief.  Ivo  of  Narbonne,  in  his  letter  written  during  the  great  Tartar  invasion  of 
Europe  (1242),  declares  that  the  Tartar  chiefs,  with  their  (l<»g\s  head  followers  and 
otlier  Lotopkagi  {\)y  ate  the  b<Kiies  of  their  victims  like  so  n.uch  bread;  whilst  a 
Veneti.in  chronicler,  speaking  of  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  says  there  was  a 
discussion  al)out  making  a  general  move  ;ig:iinst  the  Tartars,  "'' porcc  ijiiil  manjuenf  hi 
char  humainc.^^  These  latter  writer^  no  doubt  rehear>ed  mere  popular  beliefs,  but 
Hayton  and  Ricold  were  bf>ih  intelligent  peisons  well  acquainted  with  the  Tartars, 
and  llaytnn  at  least  not  prejudiced  against  them. 

The  old  l)clief  was  revivetl  in  Prussia  during  tlic  Seven  Vears'  War,  in  regard  to 
the  Kalmaks  of  the  Ru-.'.inn  army  ;  and  liergnuinn  says  the  old  Kalmak  warriors 
confessed  to  hire  that  they  had  done  w  hat  they  could  to  encourage  it  by  cutting  up  the 
lx>i1ies  of  the  slain  in  prei»ence  of  their  prisoners,  anji  Riasting  them  !  liut  Levchine 
relates  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Kirghiz  Kaz;\ks  which  wa^  no  jj>t.  They  drank  the 
blood  of  their  victim  if  they  did  noi  cat  liis  flesh. 

There  is  some  reason  tn  believe  tlial  cannil»ali>im  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  generally 
a  less  strange  and  unwonted  horror  than  we  shouhl  at  lirsi  blush  ini;igine,  and  especi- 
ally that  it  was  an  idea  tolerably  familiar  in  Cliina.  M.  Bazin,  in  the  second  part  ot 
Chine  Modcrne^  p.  461,  after  sketching  a  Chinese  drama  of  the  Mongol  era  (**The 
Devotion  of  Chao-li"),  the  plot  of  which  turns  i»n  the  acts  of  a  body  of  cannibals, 
quotes  several  other  iXLssages  fr<ini  Chinest^  aulh-'r-^  which  in'iicate  this.  Xor  is  this 
wonderful  in  the  age  that  had  experienced  the  horrors  of  the  Mongol  wars. 

That  was  no  doubt  a  fable  winch  Carjjini  heard  in  the  camp  of  the  Great  Kaan, 
that  in  one  (»f  the  Mongol  sieges  in  C'athay,  when  the  army  wa^  without  food,  one 
imm  in  ten  of  their  own  force  was  s»icrifn*ed  to  feed  the  remainder.*  But  we  are  told 
in  sober  history  that  the  force  <jf  Tului  in  lj<inan,  in  1231-12^2,  was  reduce<l  to  Mich 
straits  as  to  eat  grass  and  human  llesh.  At  the  ^iege  of  ilu:  Kin  capital  Kaifongfu,  in 
1233,  the  besieged  were  reduivd  to  the  like  exlreniity  :  and  the  same  occurred  the 
same  year  at  the  siege  of  Ts.iiehau  ;  and  in  1262,  when  llie  rcl)el  general  Lilan  was 
besieged  in  Tsinanfu.  The  Taiping  wars  the  other  day  revived  the  same  h  rrois  in 
all  their  magnitude.  And  sivage  .ici>  of  the  s.une  kind  by  the  (.'hine>e  and  tlieir 
Turk  parti-^ans  in  the  defi-nce  "f  Ka-.ligar  \\ere  relalevl  to  Mr.  SIi.iw. 

Probably,  however,  nothing  iif  the  kind  in  hislnry  ecjuals  wliat  Alxl.dlalir,  a  s<»I»ct 
and  >cientihc  physician,  descriln-s  as  having  occurred  iiefore  his  os\n  eyes  in  the  great 
Kgyplian  famine  of  a.II.  597  \\2<>'A.  The  horri'l  delaiU  llll  a  chapter  of  some 
length,  and  we  need  not  quote  lr«>iii  them. 

Nor  was  Christendom  without  the  rumour  "f  >u«h  liail)arili<.^.  The  >.tory  of  King 
Richard's  banquet  in  pre^^encc  of  Saladin'^  and)a.->ad<)r>  on  tlie  head  of  a  Sar.icen 
curried  (for  so  it  surel\  was,,— 

'•  .vdeli  IkII  li.i-'.ily 
\\  i  li  p'-\\derand  with  ^|'>-''iy, 
Ainl  \\\\\\  saftion  i>f  g'jinl  I'.ili'in  " 

fable  as  it  is,  is  told  with  a  /c^t  that  make-.  <»ne  shudder  :  ba".  ilie  tale  in  the  Chans,  n 
tC Atitioi:h€y  of  how  the  licentious  bands  nl  rag  luuiltin-,  who  hung  on  the  army  v>f  tlie 
First  Crusade,  and  w ere  know  n  as  the   JufursA  ale  ilie  Tuik-.  \\Ii«iin  they  killed  at 


*  A  yoiiii}{  Af^luin  related  in  tiiu  )ji<:^eni  •.' i<t'  Aiiliur  O^ipjlb  ut  }I<;r;il  iliat  um  a  i.citaiit  CM.c.isiun 
«khen  pro\i»ions  ran  short  the  Kcssinn  Gviicrul  ^ave  orders  th.it  S'.ooo  men  should  \tv  Lillet!  ;i:iil  ser\ed 
out  as  rations !    (I.  346.) 

t    Ar.  TAfir,  n  nordid,  squalid  fellow. 
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the  sie^e,  looks  very  like  an  abominable  trulh,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  pr-^e 
chronicle  of  worse  deeds  at  the  ensuing  siege  of  Marrha  : — 

*'  A  lor  cotiaus  qifil  ont  trenchans  et  afiles 
Kscorchoient  Ics  Turs,  aval  parnii  les  pres. 
Voiant  Taiens,  les  ont  par  pieces  decoupcs. 
Kn  I'iavc  et  el  carbon  les  ont  bien  quisines, 
Vulonticrs  les  mcnjuent  sans  pain  et  dessalcs.'*  * 

{Delia  Penna^  p.  76;  Kiinaudy  Rel.  I.  52  ;  Rennit^s  Peking,  II.  244;  Ann.  de 
la  Pr.  de  la  F,  XXIX.  353,  XXI.  298  ;  Hayton  in  Ram.  ch.  xvii.  ;  Per,  Qua,'. 
p.  116;  Af.  Pan's f  sub.  1243  ;  A/tfl.  Asiat,  Acad.  St,  Pitersb.  II.  659;  Canak'x^ 
Arch.  St  or.  It  at.  VIII.  ;  Bergm.  Nomad.  Streifereien^  I.  14  ;  Carpini^  63S; 
lyOhsson,  II.  30,  43,  52;  IVilson^s  Eiter  Victorious  Army^  74;  Show,  p.  4S; 
Abdallatify  p.  363  j<r^^.  ;  Websr^  II.  135;  Littri^  H.  de  la  Lan^ue  Fran^.  I.  191; 
Gesta  7 a/tcrcili  in  Thes.  Nov.  Anccd.  III.  172.) 

Note  10. — Hakhshi  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  BhikahUf  the 
proper  Sanscrit  term  for  a  religious  mendicant,  and  in  particular  for  the  Buddhist 
devotees  of  that  character.  Bakhshi  was  prolxibly  applied  to  a  class  only  of  the 
Lamas,  but  among  tlie  Turks  and  Persians  it  became  a  generic  name  for  them  all. 
In  this  sense  it  is  habitually  used  by  Rashiduddin,  and  thus  also  in  the  Ain  Akboxi: 
**  rhc  learned  among  the  Persians  and  Arabians  call  the  priests  of  this  (Buddhist; 
Religion  BiiksheCy  and  in  Tiblxit  they  are  styled  Lamas." 

According  to  Pallas  the  word  among  the  modern  Mongols  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
Teacher^  and  is  applied  to  the  oldest  and  most  learned  priest  of  a  coinniunitv,  vho 
is  the  local  ecclesiastical  chief.  Among  the  Kirghiz  Kazzaks  again,  who  profess 
Mahomedanism,  the  word  also  survives,  but  conveys  among  them  just  the  idea  that 
I'ulo  seems  to  have  associated  with  it,  that  of  a  mere  conjuror  or  ••  medicine-man'*; 
whilst  in  Western  Turkestan  it  has  come  to  mean  a  Bard. 

The  word  Hakhshi  has,  however,  wandered  much  further  from  its  original  meaning. 
From  its  association  with  persons  who  could  read  and  write,  and  who  therefore 
occasionally  acted  as  clerks,  it  came  in  Persia  to  mean  a  clerk  or  secretary.  In  the 
Peirarchian  Vocabulary,  published  by  Klaproth,  we  find  jm'^a  rendered  in  Comanian, 
i.e.  Turkish  of  the  Crimea,  by  Bacsi.  The  transfer  of  meaning  is  precisely  paralid 
to  that  in  regard  to  our  Clerk.  Under  the  Mahomedan  sovereigns  of  India,  Bojtisis 
was  applied  to  an  officer  performing  something  like  the  duties  of  a  quartermaster- 
general  ;  and  rinally,  in  our  Indian  army,  it  has  come  to  mean  a  paymaster.  In  the 
laiter  sense,  I  imagine  it  has  got  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  Persian 
hakhshidan^  to  bcsiosv,  and  bakhshish.  (See  a  note  in  Q.  R.  p.  1S4  ser/t/.  ;  Caikay, 
p.  474  ;  Ayccn  Akbery^  III.  150;  Polio i^,  Samml.  II.  126  ;  Levchine^  p.  355  ;  A7«2/. 
AUm.  III.  ;    VdtMryy  Sketches,  p.  Si.) 

The  sketch  frum  the  life,  on  p.  326,  of  a  wandering  Tibetan  devotee,  whom  I  met 
once  at  llardwar,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  sordid  Bcusis  spoken  of  by  Polo. 

NoTK  II. — This  feat  is  related  more  briefly  by  Odoric  :  *'  And  jugglers  cause  cups 
of  gold  full  of  good  wine  to  fly  through  the  air,  and  to  offer  themselves  to  all  who  list 
to  drink.''  {Cat hay y  p.  143.)  In  the  note  on  that  passage  I  have  referred  to  a  some- 
what similar  story  in  the  Life  of  A  pollen  ins.  **  Such  feats,"  says  Mr.  Jaeschke,  "are 
often  mentioned  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  legends  of  Buddha  and  other  saints; 
and  our  Lamas  have  heard  of  lhin«;s  very  similar  performed  by  conjuring  Bonpos^ 
(See  p.  323.)  The  moving  of  cups  and  the  like  is  one  of  the  sorceries  ascribed  in  old 
legends  to  Simon  Magus:  **  He  made  statues  to  walk;  leapt  into  the  fire  without 
being  burnt ;  flew  in  the  air ;  made  bread  of  stones ;  changed  his  shape ;  assumed 
two  faces  at  once  ;  converted  himself  into  a  pillar  ;  caused  closed  doors  to  fly  open 
sponuneously ;  made  the  vessels  in  a  house  seem  to  move  of  themselves,"  etc.     The 

*  [a.  Paulin  Paris's  ed.,  1848,  II.  p.  5.-H.  C] 
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Jesuit  Delrio  laments  that  credulous  princes,  otherwise  of  pious  repute,  should  have 
allowed  diabolic  tricks  to  be  played  before  them,  *'as,  for  example,  things  of  iron, 
and  silver  goblets,  or  other  heavy  articles,  to  be  moved  by  bounds  from  one  end  of 
a  table  to  the  other,  without  the  use  of  a  magnet  or  of  any  attachment.''  The  pious 
prince  appears  to  have  been  Charles  IX.,  and  the  conjuror  a  certain  Ccsare  Malt^sio. 
Another  Jesuit  author  describes  the  veritable  mango-trick,  speaking  of  persons  who 
**  within  three  hours'  space  did  cause  a  genuine  shrub  of  a  span  in  length  to  grow  out 
of  the  table,  besides  other  trees  that  produced  both  leaves  and  fruit." 

In  a  letter  dated  ist  December,  1875,  written  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Shaw,  after  his  last 
return  from  Kashgar  and  Lahore,  this  distinguished  traveller  says:  "I  have  heard 
stories  related  regarding  a  Huddhist  high  priest  whose  temple  is  s;iid  to  be  not  far  to 
the  east  of  L:inchau,  which  reminds  me  of  Marco  Polo  and  Kublai  Khan.  This  high 
priest  is  said  to  have  the  magic  power  of  attracting  cups  and  plates  to  him  from  a 
distance,  so  that  things  fly  through  the  air  into  his  liands/'     {A/S.  A'ote. — H.  Y.) 

The  profession  and  practice  of  exorcism  and  nuigic  in  general  is  greatly  more 
prominent  in  Lamaism  or  Tibetan  Buddhism  than  in  any  other  known  form  of  that 
religion.  Indeed,  the  old  form  of  Lamaism  as  it  existed  in  our  travellers  day,  and 
till  the  reforms  of  Tsongkhapa  (1357-1419),  and  as  it  is  still  professed  by  the  Ked 
sect  in  Tibet,  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  comproinise  l)elween  Imlian  Hudtlhism  and  the 
old  indigenous  Shamanism.  Even  the  reformed  doctrine  of  the  Velluw  sect  recog- 
nises an  orthodox  kind  of  magic,  which  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  combination  of 
Sivaism  with  the  Buddhist  di>clrines,  .ind  of  which  the  institutes  are  contained  in  the 
vast  collection  of  theyWor  Tantras,  recognised  among  the  holy  lK)oks.  The  magic 
arts  of  this  cods  open  even  a  short  road  to  the  Buddh.ihood  itself.  To  attain  that 
perfection  of  p<jwer  and  wi.«»cloni,  culminating  in  the  cessation  of  sensible  existence, 
requires,  according  to  the  ordinary  paths,  a  period  of  three  asankhyas  (or  say  Un- 
countable Time  x  3),  whereas  by  means  of  the  magic  arts  of  the  7\in:ras  it  may  be 
reached  in  the  course  of  three  rebirths  only,  nay,  of  one  I  lUil  from  the  Tantras  also 
can  be  learned  how  to  accjuire  miraculous  powers  for  object-*  entirely  selfish  and 
secular,  and  how  to  exercise  these  by  nurans  of />//</'/ i//// or  myotic  Indian  charms. 

Still  the  orthodox  Vclh)W  I-,iini:is  professedly  repudiate  and  despise  the  grosser 
exhibitions  of  common  m;\gic  and  charlatanism  which  the  Reds  still  practise,  such  as 
knife-swallowing,  blowing  fire,  cutting  otl  their  own  hc.ids,  etc.  But  as  the  vulgar 
will  not  dispense  with  these  marvels,  every  gre:it  orth<Klox  nmnastery  in  Tibet  kt-r/^s  a 
conjuror^  who  is  a  member  of  the  unreformed,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  brotherhood 
of  the  convent,  but  lives  in  a  particular  jxirt  of  it,  bearing  the  name  of  C/iot\hon^^^  or 
protector  of  religion,  and  is  allowed  to  marry.  The  magic  of  these  Ch<»ichong  is  in 
theory  and  practice  different  from  the  orthodox  Tantri^t  magic.  The  i<ractitioners 
{>osscss  no  literature,  and  hand  down  tluir  mysteries  only  by  tradition.  Their  fantastic 
equipments,  their  frantic  bearing,  .and  their  cries  an«l  howls,  seem  to  identify  them 
with  the  grossest  .Shaman ist  devil  dancers. 

Sanang  Setzen  enumerates  a  variety  of  the  wonderful  acts  which  c<iuld  \yQ  per- 
formed through  the  Dharani,  Such  were,  sticking  a  peg  into  solid  rt)ck  ;  restoring 
the  dead  to  life  ;  turning  a  dead  Ixxly  into  gold  ;  })enetrating  everywhere  as  air  does  ; 
flying;  catching  wihl  beasts  with  the  hand;  reading  thoughts;  making  water  How 
backwards;  eating  tiles  ;  sitting  in  the  air  witli  the  legs  doubled  under,  etc.  .'^(•me 
of  these  arc  precisely  the  pf)wers  ascribed  to  Medea,  Km|x-docles,  and  SinM)n  Magu"*, 
in  passages  already  cited.  Friar  Ricold  s.iys  t)n  this  subject :  "  There  are  certain  men 
whom  the  Tartars  honour  above  all  in  the  world,  viz.  the  luixitae  {i.e.  I^akhshis)^ 
who  are  a  kind  of  idol-priests.  These  are  men  from  India,  peisons  cf  deep  wis<lom, 
well-conducted,  ami  of  the  gravest  morals.  They  are  usually  a((iuainte<l  with  magic 
arts,  and  depend  on  the  counsel  and  aid  of  demons ;  they  exhibit  many  illusions,  and 
predict  some  future  events.  For  instance,  one  of  eminence  among  them  was  said  to 
fly;  the  truth,  however,  was  (as  it  proved),  that  he  did  not  fly,  but  did  walk  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  without  touching  it ;  and  would  seem  to  sit  down  without 
having  any  substatue  to  support  him J*^    This  last  performance  was  whnesscd  by  Ibn 
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Hatuta  at  Delhi,  in  the  presence  of  Sultan  Mahomed  Tughlak  ;  and  it  was  professedly 
exhibited  by  a  Hrahmiii  at  Madras  in  the  present  century,  a  descendant  doubtless  of 
those  Hrahmans  wh>>in  Ap>oIlonius  saw  walking  two  cubits  from  the  ground.  It  i$ 
al.x)  dc.scribc"(i  by  the  worthy  Francis  Valentyn  as  a  performance  known  and  practised 
in  his  own  'lay  in  India.  It  is  related,  he  says,  that  *'a  man  will  first  go  and  sit  oo 
three  sticks  ()ul  together  so  as  to  form  a  triptxi ;  after  which,  first  one  slick,  then  a 
second,  then  the  third  shall  be  removed  from  under  him,  and  the  man  shall  not  fall 
but  shall  still  remain  sitting  in  the  air  !  Vet  I  have  sp>oken  with  tw  j  friends  who  had 
seen  this  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  and  one  of  them,  I  may  add,  mistrusting  his  ovn 
eyes,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  feel  alxmt  with  a  long  stick  if  there  were  nothing  on 
which  the  UkIv  resle<l  ;  yet,  as  the  gentleman  told  me,  he  could  neither  feel  nor  see 
any  such  ihini;.  Still,  I  could  only  say  that  I  could  not  believe  it,  as  a  thing  too 
manifestly  CDUlrary  to  reason." 

Akin  to  these  performances,  though  exhibited  by  professed  jugglers  without  claim 
to  religious  character,  is  a  class  of  feats  which  might  be  rcgardetl  as  simply  invention^ 
if  told  by  one  author  only,  but  which  seem  to  deserve  prominent  notice  from  their 
l)eing  recounted  by  a  series  of  authors,  certainly  independent  of  one  another,  and 
writing  at  long  intervals  of  lime  ind  place.  Our  first  witness  is  Ibn  Baiuta,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  quote  him  as  well  as  the  otiicis  in  full,  in  order  to  show  hov 
closely  their  evidence  tallies.  The  Arab  Traveller  w:l^»  present  at  a  great  entertain- 
ment at  the  Court  of  the  Viceroy  of  Khansa  {Kinsay  of  I'olo,  or  Ilang-chau  fuj: 
*'Thai  same  night  a  juggler,  who  was  one  of  the  Kan's  slaves,  made  his  apj.^ear.ince, 
and  the  Amir  said  to  him,  Come  and  show  us  some  of  your  marvels.'  Upon  this  he 
took  a  wooden  ball,  with  several  holes  in  it,  through  which  long  thongs  were  passed, 
and,  laying  hold  of  one  of  thc^c,  slung  it  into  the  air.  It  went  so  high  that  we  lo5l 
sight  of  it  aliotjethcr.  (It  wxs  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  we  were  outside  in 
the  middle  of  the  palace  court.)  There  now  remained  only  a  little  of  the  end  of  i 
thong  in  the  conjuror^s  hand,  and  he  desired  one  of  the  boys  who  assisted  him  to  lay 
hold  of  it  and  mount.  He  did  so,  climbing  by  the  thong,  and  we  lust  sight  of  him 
also  !  The  conjuror  then  called  to  him  three  times,  but  getting  no  answer,  he  snatched 
up  a  knife  as  il  in  a  great  r.igo,  laid  hold  of  the  thong,  and  di.sappcared  also  !  By  and 
bye  he  threw  down  one  ot  the  boy's  han(U,  (hen  a  foot,  then  the  other  hand,  and  then 
the  other  toot,  (hrn  ihe  trunk,  and  las^  of  all  the  head  !  Then  he  came  down  himself, 
all  puftlng  and  panting,  and  with  his  ciothcs  all  bloody,  kissed  the  ground  before  the 
Amir,  and  '^aid  .something  to  him  in  Chinese.  The  Amfr  gave  some  order  in  reply, 
and  our  friend  then  took  the  lad's  limb.s,  la'i:1  them  together  in  their  places,  and  gave 
a  kiek,  when,  presto  I  there  was  the  boy,  who  ,jot  up  and  stood  before  us  I  All  this 
astoni-slu-d  tne  beyond  measure,  and  I  had  a.i  attack  of  palpitation  like  ihac  which 
overcame  me  luice  before  in  the  juesence  of  rhe  Sultan  of  India,  when  he  showed  mc 
.something  «if  the  same  kind.  They  gave  me  a  cordial,  however,  which  cared  the 
attack.  The  Kazi  Afkharuddin  was  next  to  me,  and  quoth  he,  *  Wallah!  'tis  my 
opinion  there  has  i)een  neither  going  up  nor  coming  down,  neither  marring  nor 
mending;  'tis  all  hocus  pocusl'*' 

Now  lei  us  ci)ni{)are  with  (his.  which  Ibn  Batuta  the  Moor  says  he  jaw  in  China 
about  the  year  134S,  the  account  which  is  given  us  by  Edward  Melton,  an  Anglo- 
Dutch  traveller,  of  the  performances  of  a  Chinese  gang  of  conjurors,  which  he  witnessed 
at  liatavia  alK)ut  the  year  1670  (I  have  forgotten  to  note  the  year).  Afler  describing 
vcr)'  vividly  the  basket-murder  (rick,  which  is  well  known  in  India,  and  now  also  in 
Europe,  and  .some  feats  of  l»anii>oo  balancing  similar  to  those  which  were  recently 
shown  by  Japanese  performers  in  England,  only  more  wonderful,  he  proceeds:  "But 
now  I  am  going  to  relate  a  thing  which  .surpa.sses  all  belief,  and  which  I  should 
s«:arcely  venture  to  insert  here  had  il  noi  been  witnesse<l  by  thousands  1)eforc  my  own 
eyes.  One  of  the  same  };ang  took  a  b;dl  of  cord,  and  grasping  one  end  of  the  cord 
in  his  hand  slung  the  other  up  into  the  air  with  such  force  that  its  extremity  wtt 
beyond  reach  of  our  sight.  He  then  immediately  climbed  op  the  coed  with  in- 
describable swiftness,  and  got  so  high  that  we  could  no  longer  see  him.     I  stood  foil 
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feats  are  thus  described:  *^  Ninth,  They  produced  a  man  whom  they  divided  limb 
from  limb,  actually  severing  his  head  from  the  body.  They  scattered  these  motilsied 
members  along  the  ground,  and  in  this  state  they  lay  /or  some  time.  They  tba 
extended  a  sheet  or  curtain  over  the  spot,  and  one  of  the  men  putting  himself  nnder 
I  he  sheet,  in  a  few  minutes  came  from  below,  followed  by  the  individual  supposed  to 
have  been  cut  into  joints,  in  perfect  health  and  condition,  and  one  might  have  siiHy 
sworn  that  he  hail  never  received  wound  or  injury  whatever.  .  .  .  Twatty-tkiri. 
They  produced  a  chain  of  50  cubits  in  length,  and  in  my  presence  threw  one  end  o( 
it  towards  the  sky,  where  it  remained  as  if  fastened  to  some/htnj^  in  the  air,  A  dog 
was  then  brought  forward,  and  being  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain,  immedi- 
ately ran  up,  and  reaching  the  other  end,  immediately  dtsap/^eared  in  the  air.  In  the 
same  manner  a  hi^,  a  panther,  a  lion,  and  a  tiger  were  successively  sent  up  the  cbiin, 
and  all  equally  disappeared  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chain.  At  last  they  took  down 
the  chain  and  put  it  into  a  l>ag,  no  one  ever  discovermg  in  what  way  the  difiben: 
animals  were  made  to  vanish  into  the  air  in  the  mysterious  manner  above  described/' 

[There  would  appear  (says  the  Times  of  India^  quoted  by  the  Weekly  Dispatch^ 
i$th  September,  1889)  to  be  a  fine  field  of  unworked  romance  in  the  annals  of  Indian 
jugglery.  C)ne  Siddcshur  Mitter,  writing  to  the  Calcutta  paper,  gives  a  thrilling 
account  of  a  conjurer's  feat  which  he  witnessed  recently  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
Hooghly  district.  He  saw  the  whole  thing  himself,  he  tells  us,  so  there  need  be  do 
question  about  the  facts.  On  the  particular  afternoon  when  he  visited  the  village  the 
place  was  occupied  by  a  company  of  male  and  female  jugglers,  armed  with  bags  and 
boxes  and  musical  instruments,  and  all  the  mysterious  paraphernalia  of  the  peripatetic 
fadusar.  While  Siddcshur  was  looking  on,  and  in  the  broad,  clear  light  of  the 
afternoon,  a  man  was  shut  up  in  a  box,  which  was  then  carefully  nailed  up  and  bound 
with  cords.  Weird  spells  and  incantations  of  the  style  we  are  all  ^jniliar  with  were 
followed  by  the  breaking  open  of  the  box,  which,  **to  the  unqualified  amazement  of 
everybody,  was  found  to  l)c  ijcrfectly  empty.''  All  this  is  much  in  the  usual  style; 
but  what  followed  was  so  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  modern  Indian 
jugj;lery  that  we  must  give  it  in  the  simple  Siddcshur s  own  words.  When  everyone 
was  satisfied  that  the  man  had  really  disappeared,  the  principal  performer,  who  did 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  astonished,  told  his  audience  that  the  vanished  man  had  gone  ap 
to  the  heavens  to  fight  Indra.  "  In  a  few  moments,"  sajrs  Siddcshur,  **he  expressed 
anxiety  at  the  man's  continued  absence  in  the  aerial  regions,  and  said  that  he  wouW 
go  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  A  boy  was  called,  who  held  upright  a  loi^ 
bamboo,  up  which  the  man  climbed  to  the  icip,  whereupon  we  suddenly  lost  sight  of 
him,  and  the  l>oy  laid  the  bamboo  on  the  ground.  Then  there  fell  on  the  ground 
before  u*^  the  dilTcrenl  monibers  of  a  human  lx)dy,  all  bloody, — first  one  hand,  then 
antnlicr,  a  foot,  and  so  on,  until  complete.  The  boy  then  elevated  the  bamboo,  and 
the  principal  pcrf<^rmer.  ajipearing  on  the  lop  as  suddenly  as  he  had  disappeared,  came 
down,  and  seeming  (juitc  disconsolate,  said  that  Indra  had  killed  his  fncnd  before  be 
could  get  there  to  save  him.  He  then  placed  the  mangled  remains  in  the  same  box, 
closed  it,  and  lied  it  as  before.  Our  wonder  and  astonishment  reached  their  climax 
when,  a  few  minutes  later,  on  the  box  being  again  opened,  the  man  jumped  out 
|)erfectly  hearty  and  unhurt."  Is  not  this  rather  a  severe  strain  on  one*s  credulity, 
even  for  an  Indian  ju^j^lery  story  ?] 

In  riiilostratus,  again,  we  may  learn  the  anticjuily  of  some  juggling  tricks  that  have 
come  up  as  novelties  in  our  own  day.  Thus  at  Taxila  a  man  set  his  son  against  a 
board,  and  then  threw  darts  tracing  the  outline  of  the  boy's  figure  on  the  board. 
This  feat  was  shown  in  Ix)ndon  .^xjme  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  humorously 
commemorated  in  Punch  by  John  Leech. 

{Philostratus,  Fr.  Transl.  lik.  III.  ch.  xv.  and  xxvii.  ;  Mich,  Glycas^  Ann.  II. 
156,  Paris  ed. ;  Delrio^  Disquis.  Magic,  pp.  34,  lOO ;  Koeppen^  I.  31,  II.  82,  114-I15, 
260,  262,  280;  Vas silver',  156;  Delia  Pcntta,  36;  S.  Sctzen,  ^l^  353;  Pere^,  Quat, 
117;  I.  B.  IV.  39  and  290  segq, ;  Asiat.  Researches,  XVII.  186;  Viadentjn,  V.  52-54; 
Edward  Melton,  Engelsch  Edelmans^   '/eldzaame  en  Gaitnkwaardi^  Ze€  en  Lani 
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fttgci'QM^cnin dcft Jaan  1G60 f/t jpctwd/j^ti i»  dnjaare  ir»77,  Amstcnl:nn, 
"S      A/tfM.  of  the.  Emt.  Jahan,i^tt'U\  pp.  99,  102.) 

' ["  The  iiKiintenanco  of  the  Laiiuis,  of  Ihcir  mnnaMcries,  the  expenses  ft.r 

*3fc.n(l  for  transcription  of  sacred  lx)oks,  rcquiicd  en(»nnous  sums.    'J  he  Ivanias 

^^I^onderalinjj  inlluencc,  and  stood  much  higher  ih:  n  the  priests  of  other 

in  the  piilace  as  if  in  their  own  house.     Th.:  pei fumes,  which  M.  I'(»lo 

*"  ^^  Te  used  by  the  Lamas  ft»r  two  purposes;  i hey  used  them  f«ir  joss-sticks, 

^ng  small  turrets,  known  under  the  name  i.»f  tsa-ts'a  ;  the  jos^  sticks  used 

in  the  same  way  as  they  are  now  ;  the  tsa-ts'a  were  inserted  in  suhw^as 

the  ground.     At  the  time  when  the  subur-^A  wa>  Iniilt  in  the  garden  of 

palace  in  127 1,  there  were  used,  according  to  llie  Kmpiess'  wi>h,  1008 

^  of  the  most  expensive  pcrfunu"*,  mixed  wfth  ixmndid  g'!d,  silver,  pearls, 

^nd  130,000 /j'<i-/.v\/  made  of  ludinary  perfumes. "  [Fal'uidius^  29.  — IL  (\] 

3. — There  is  no  exaggeration  in   this  nuiid>er.     Turner  s]>eak>  of  2500 
ic  Tilxrlan  convent.     Hue  mentic^is  Cli«>r(  hi,  imrlh  of  the  (Ireat  Wall,  as 
2000 ;  and  Kunbiim,  \ihcre  lie  an«l  (lal^et  sjient  several  months,  on  the 
Shensi  and  Til)ct,  had  nenrly  4^xxD.     The  misainnary  itinerar}'  from  XLj)al 
Igivcn  by  (jioriji,  speaks  of  a  gr«'up  of  convents  at  a  ])lace  called  lirephung, 
Utterly  contained  10,000  inmates,  and  at  the  time  of  the  j«iurney  (about  I7txj) 
'ined  5000,  Including  altendani''.      Dr.  Cam] 'I  ell  gives  a  list  i-f  twelve  chief 
in  L'hasi  and  its  vicinity  (na   including  the   Tutala  or   Residence  of  the 
la),  of  which  one  is  said  lo  have  7500  members,  resident  and  itinerary. 
Ontgomerie's  l*andit  gives  liie  same  convent   7700  Lama-.     In  the  j;iiat 
at  L"has;i  called  /.///';«:;/;.  ihiv  show  a  (•opj)er  kettle  holding  more  than 
>et.s,  which  was  used  to  mahi-  tea  I'T  the  I^imas  wht>  j'er!oinii«l  tlie  daily 
Service.     'Hie  monasteries  an-  usually,   as  th.e  li.\l   >ays,  hl.e  small  tmvns, 
^^^  round  the  great  temple>.     That  repn-i-euled  at  j>.  224  is  al  jehol,  and  is  an 
^^Ti  of  the   I'otala  at    L'hasa.     (////.'.     'Jiirtar\,,;,   .  jip.  45,  2('S,  elr.  :  -/////. 
_        **i453;/  ^'  •*»■•  /'•  XXIV.  219;  /.   /v'.  (/.  ,S.  XXWIII.  if.S;  AW/ftft,  II. 
»*,       ^    [/.rt  Giogtaphie^  II.  iQci'i,  yy.   242-247,  l.as  an  aiiielt  ly  Mr.  I.  lUnikei,  J  a 
^|^<^  **  »tPhoto,^r(\['hic  dc  I  fht  sa^  \\\\\\  a   \\y\\   of  J\ft:,\r.  in  1(k»i,  from  a  j'li>>t<»^iaph 
C  <|f^  "    O.  Norzunov  ;  it  is  intere.stiiig  to  ci-mpare  it  with  ii:e  \i(W  given  bv  Kinhei 
^>o.-H.  C] 

*  The  monasteries  with  numbers  of  monks,  who,  as  M.  I'.'li*  .^s>crls,  I.ehaven 
f,  evidently  lielonged  to  Chinese  Iluddiiisl'*, /«- .■■/i.v/s  ;  in  Kid-lai's  time  they 
Iwo   monasteries   in    Shan;;tu,  in   the   n'-nh-rast    ai.d    i."itl.-\\e-t   j-art-.  «.f  the 
*^,"     {Palladiu^^    29.)     Kubruck    {Rcihhi!l\  ed.   p.   145.  says:  "All  ihe  piicsls 
Ihe   idolaters)  shave  their  hcafls,  and  are  dr«-.vM.d  in  >atVron   cw'i.ur,  and  they 
frvc  cha.slity  fr«.im  the  time  they  shave  their  he.'d.,,  and  tlivy  li\e  in  rniiL;iegali<in> 
^     One  or  two  hundred." — H.  C.J 

^         Note  14. — There  were  many  nni'nja'.i<--  in  tlie  n!!^]    I.inud-ni.  and  it  permitted, 

^^  least  in  some  sects  of  it  whiih  >till  sub.-i-t,  the  maiiiii^o  ol  tin-  (■]ii|..y  i;;  d- 1  ceilaiii 

^^•liilations  and  con»liti<ins.     ( )r.n  ff  (liir^d's  mi^si.inaries  vjr.d.s  (,f  a  I,;  n  a  ff  h.igh 

^^redifory  rank  as  a  spiritual  prime  wlm  n.arrirs,  but  stp.iiatt.s  tVfin  hi-  wif'-  as  s,„,ii 

^^  he  has  a  son,  who  alu  r  r<-ilaip.  trials  i-*  darnu<l  \\'i:!).y  t"  be  \.\^  sv     :--*\.     |  "  A 

t^ood  number  of  Lama->  were  maiiied,  ;.s  M.   Tolo   tiiuctly  ununk*;  ti:.ir  wives 

H^ere  known  among<t  the  Chinese,  under  the  name  of  I\:i!-.!i ."    '('.'.'n,  '>  t.y.'/f,  (|Uule«l 

Viy  Palladius^  2S.)— II.  ('.  ]     (Jne  of  th"  ••;>'.  ;/v\"  of  T-'i  ^'..'.-..qa  w.i-  tin'  absolute 

]»oliibition  of  marriage  t'l  the  der^x.  aij-l  in  this  he  f"ll--\Nvd  '.!."  in-tiuilc*  '-f  the 

oldest  Buddhism.     Even  the  Kcd  I.if:\i.,  i.r  unn  fi'in.' il.  caiiiK  i  1. -w  r.i.itry  without 

a  dispensation. 

liut  even  the  oldest  orthodox  l^iiddhi-^m  had  its  I...y  bii  tliren  and  I.iv  si-^ters 
{C//'tisaJl:a  VLXxA  (^J^Jj/X'J),  atu!  these  an- to  be  found  in  Til  et  aial  .M"r.i;..!:.i  1 1 ;/.'., /n 
iiafi^M  as  it  were).     They  ;;ie  called  by  the  Mongols,  by  a  Lorrnp'i.m  uf  th'.-  S.u.d.rii, 
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Ubashi  and  Ubashanza,  Their  vows  extend  to  the  strict  keeping  of  the  five  great 
commandments  of  the  Buddhist  Law,  and  they  diligently  ply  the  rosary  and  the 
pimyer-wheel,  but  they  are  not  pledged  to  celibacy,  nor  do  they  adopt  the  tonsure. 
As  a  sign  of  their  amphibious  position,  they  commonly  wear  a  red  or  yellow  girdle. 
These  are  what  some  travellers  speak  of  as  the  lowest  order  of  Lamas,  permitted  to 
marry  ;  and  Polo  may  have  regarded  them  in  the  same  light. 

(Koeppen,  IL  82,  113,  276,  291  ;  Timk,  II.  354;  Erman,  II.  304;  Affh,  Tibet. 
449.) 

NOTB  15. — [Nfr.  Rockliill  writes  to  me  that  "bran"  is  certainly  Tibetan  tsamba 
(parched  barley).— H.  C] 

Note  16. — Marco's  contempt  for  Patarins  slips  out  in  a  later  passage  (Bk.  III. 
ch.  XX.).  The  name  originated  in  the  eleventh  century  in  Loni hardy,  where  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  "heretics,"  otherwise  called  "Cathari."  Muratori  has 
much  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Patarini,  and  mentions  a  monument,  which  still 
exists,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Mercanti  at  Milan,  in  honour  of  Oldrado  Podesta  of  that  city 
in  1233,  and  which  thus,  with  more  pith  than  grammar,  celebrates  his  meritorious 
acts: — 

"  Qui  solium  struxit  Caiharos  ut  debut t  uxiT." 

Other  cities  were  as  piously  Catholic.  A  Mantuan  chronicler  records  under  1276: 
"Captum  fuit  Sermionum  seu  redditum  fuit  Ecclcsix,  et  capti  fuerunt  cercha  CL 
Patarini  contra  fidem,  inter  masculos  et  feminas ;  qui  omnes  ducti  fuerunt  Vcrunam, 
ct  ibi  incarcerati,  et  pro  magna  parte  combusti."  {Murat,  Dissert.  III.  23S ; 
Archiv.  Star,  Ital,  N.S.  I.  49.) 

Note  17. — Marsden,  followed  by  Pauthier,  supposes  these  unorthodox  a<rctics  to 
be  Hindu  Sanyasis,  and  the  latter  editor  supposes  even  the  name  Sensi  or  Scusin  to 
represent  that  denomination.  Such  wanderers  do  occasionally  find  their  way  to 
Tartary;  Geibillon  mentions  having  encountered  five  of  them  at  Kuku  Khotan 
{supra^  p.  286),  and  I  think  John  Ikll  speaks  of  meeting  one  still  further  north. 
But  what  is  said  of  the  great  and  numerous  idols  of  the  Sensin  is  inconsistent  with 
such  a  notion,  as  is  indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage. 
Evidently  no  occasional  vagabonds  from  a  far  country,  but  some  indigenous  sectaries, 
are  in  question.  Nor  would  bran  and  hot  water  be  a  Hindu  regimen.  The  staple 
diet  of  the  Tibetans  is  Chamba,  the  meal  of  toasted  barky,  mixed  sometimes  with 
warm  water,  but  more  frequently  with  hot  tea,  and  I  think  it  is  i)rol>ablc  that  these 
were  the  elements  of  the  ascetic  diet  rather  than  the  mere  bran  >^lii{:h  Polo  speaks  of. 
Semedo  indeed  says  that  some  of  the  Buddhist  devotees  professed  never  to  take  any 
food  but  tea ;  knowing  people  said  they  mixed  with  it  pellets  of  sun-dried  beef.  The 
determination  of  the  sect  intended  in  the  text  is,  I  c«»nceive,  to  bo  soui;ht  in  the 
history  of  Chinese  or  Tibetan  Buddhism  and  their  rivaU. 

Both  Baldelli  and  Neumann  have  indicated  a  general  opinion  that  ihe  7\wss,f  or 
some  branch  of  that  sect  is  meant,  but  they  have  entered  into  no  particulars  except  in 
a  reference  by  the  former  to  Shien-sieny  a  title  of  perfcriion  alTcctcd  by  that  sort,  as 
the  origin  of  Polo's  term  Sensitt.  In  the  substance  of  this  I  think  they  are  ri[jht. 
Bat  I  believe  that  in  the  text  this  Chinese  sect  are,  ri-hily  or  wrongly,  idLiiiined  with 
the  ancient  Tibetan  sect  of />V;/-/i?,  and  that  part  of  the  cliar.iclers  assijjncd  belong  to 
each. 

First  with  regard  to  the  Taossi.  Those  wore  cviilontly  the  Patarini  of  the 
Buddhists  in  China  at  this  time,  and  \\^\^^  was  prob.d^ly  aware  of  the  persecution 
which  the  Utter  had  stirred  up  Kublai  to  «lirtct  against  thrm  in  12S1 — pirst cation  at 
least  it  is  called,  though  it  was  but  a  mild  procoedinj;  in  r«)tnparison  with  rhc  ihin;^ 
contemporaneously  practised  in  C'hiistian  L<iinbardy,  f"r  in  hoailicn  Cathay,  ])ooks, 
and  not  human  creatures,  were  the  subjirts  do/nnod  to  burn,  and  even  t'lat  doom 
was  not  carried  out. 
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["The  Tao-sze,**  says  M.  Polo,  •*  were  looked  upon  as  heretics  by  the  other  sects: 
tliat  is,  of  course,  by  the  Lamas  and  Ho-shangs ;  in  fact  in  his  time  a  passinnaie 
struggle  was  going  on  between  Buddhbts  and  Tao-sze,  or  rather  a  persecution  of  the 
latter  by  the  former ;  the  Buddhists  attributed  to  the  dcx:trine  of  the  Tao^K  a 
pernicious  tendency,  and  accused  them  of  deceit ;  and  in  support  of  these  assertiooi 
they  pointed  to  some  of  their  sacred  books.  Taking  advantage  of  their  influence  tH 
Court,  they  persuaded  Kiiblai  to  decree  the  burning  of  these  books,  and  it  ns 
carried  out  in  Peking."    {ralladius,  3a)—H.  C] 

The  term  which  Polo  writes  as  Sensin  appears  to  have  been  tliat  popdarly 
applied  to  the  Taoss^  sect  at  the  Mongol  CourL  Thus  we  are  told  by  Ra^ildaddih 
in  his  History  of  Cathay :  *'  In  the  reign  of  Din-Wang,  the  20th  king  of  this  (the  iith) 
Dynasty,  Tai  Shang  LAi  Ki^if,  was  born.  This  person  is  stated  to  have  bees 
accounted  a  prophet  by  the  people  of  Khiti ;  his  father's  name  was  Hin  ;  like  Shik- 
muni  he  is  said  to  have  been  conceived  by  light,  and  it  is  related  that  his  modier 
bore  him  in  her  womb  no  less  a  period  than  80  years.  The  people  who  embnoed 
his  doctrine  were  called  ufik  i^9k  {Shdn-sh&n  or  SAtHskin),"  This  is  a  conect 
epitome  of  the  Chinese  story  of  LaaJh'uu  or  Lao-tsi,  bom  in  the  reign  of  Tin^ 
Wang  of  the  Cheu  Dynasty.  The  whole  title  used  by  Rashfduddin,  TaiSlumglM 
Kitift,  ''The  Great  Supreme  Venerable  Ruler,"  is  that  formerly  applied  by  the 
Chinese  to  this  philosopher. 

Further,  in  a  Mongol  [and  Chinese]  inscription  of  the  year  13 14  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Si-ngan  fu,  which  has  been  interpreted  and  published  by  Mr.  Wylie,  the 
Taoss^  priests  are  termed  Senshing,  [See  Dev&ia^  Notes  d^^pigrapkU^  pp.  39-43i 
and  Prince  /?.  Bonaparte 5  Recueil^  PI.  xiL  No.  3. — H.  C] 

Seeing  then  that  the  very  term  used  by  Polo  is  that  applied  by  both  Mongol  and 
Persian  authorities  of  the  period  to  the  Taoss^,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
are  indicated,  whether  the  fiEu:ts  stated  about  them  be  correct  or  not. 

The  word  Senshing-ud  (the  Mongol  plural)  is  represented  in  the  Chinese  versioD 
of  Mr.  Wylie's  inscription  by  Sin-sing^  a  conventional  title  applied  to  literaiy  men, 
and  this  p)erhaps  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  Chinese  word  which  Sensin  represents. 
I  should  otherwise  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Shin-sian  alluded  to  by  Baldelli,  and 
mentioned  in  the  quotations  which  follow ;  and  indeed  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
two  terms  so  much  alike  should  have  been  confounded  by  foreigners.  Semedo  says 
of  the  Taoss^ :  "  They  pretend  that  by  means  of  certain  exercises  and  meditatioos 
one  shall  regain  his  youth,  and  others  shall  attain  to  be  Shien-sien^  f.^.  'Terrestrial 
Beati,'  in  whose  state  every  desire  is  gratified,  whilst  they  have  the  power  to  trans- 
port themselves  frcjm  one  place  to  another,  however  distant,  with  speed  and  fiualitr.* 
Schott,  on  the  same  subject,  says  :  "  By  Siatt  or  Shin-sian  are  imderstood  in  the  old 
Chinese  conception,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  Tao-Kiao  [or  Taoss^]  sect, 
persons  who  withdraw  to  the  hills  to  lead  the  life  of  anchorites,  and  who  have 
attained,  either  through  their  ascetic  observances  or  by  the  power  of  charms  and 
elixirs,  to  the  possession  of  miraculous  gifts  and  of  terrestrial  immortality."  And  M. 
Pauihier  himself,  in  his  translation  of  the  Journey  of  Khieu,  an  eminent  doctor  of  this 
sect,  to  the  camp  of  the  Great  Chinghiz  in  Turkestan,  has  related  how  Chinghiz 
bestowed  upon  this  personage  "a  seal  with  a  tiger*s  head  and  a  diploma"  (surely a 
lion's  head,  Faizah  and  Yariigh ;  see  in/ray  Bk.  II.  ch.  vii.  note  2),  **  wherein  he 
was  styled  Shin  Sicn  or  Divine  Anchorite."  Sian-;in  again  is  the  word  used  In* 
Iliuen  l\sang  as  the  equivalent  to  the  name  of  the  Indian  Rishis^  who  attain  to 
supernatural  powers. 

[^^  Sensin  is  a  sufficiently  faithful  transcription  of  Siin-seng  (Sien-shing  in 
Pekingese) ;  the  name  given  by  the  Mongols  in  conversation  as  well  as  in  official 
documents,  to  the  Tao-sze,  in  the  sense  of  preceptors,  just  as  Lamas  were  called  by  them 
Bacshi^  which  corresponds  to  the  Chinese  Sitn-setig,  M.  Polo  calk  them  Casters  and 
ascetics.  It  was  one  of  the  sects  of  Taouism.  There  was  another  one  whw-h 
practised    cabalistic    and  other  mysteries.     The  Tao-sze  had   two   monasteries  io 
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Shangtu,  one  ia  the  eastern,  the  other  in  the  western  part  of  the  town."    {Pa/Zadtm, 
30.)-II.  C] 

One  class  of  the  Tao  priests  or  devotees  does  marry,  but  another  class  never 
does.  Many  of  them  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  derive  a  precarious  subsistence  from 
the  sale  of  charms  and  medical  nostrums.  They  shave  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  coil 
the  remaining  hair  in  a  tuft  on  the  crown,  in  the  ancient  Chinese  manner  ;  moreover, 
aajrs  Williams,  they  ^'are  recoptiseii  by  their  shiU-coloured  robes, ^*  On  the  feast  of 
one  of  their  divinities  whose  title  Williams  translates  as  "High  Emperor  of  the 
Sombre  Heavens,"  they  assemble  before  his  temple,  **and  having  made  a  great  fire, 
about  15  or  20  feet  in  diameter,  go  over  it  barefoot,  preceded  by  the  priests  and 
bearing  the  gods  in  their  arms.  They  firmly  assert  that  if  they  possess  a  sincere  mind 
they  will  not  be  injured  by  the  fire  ;  but  both  priests  and  people  get  miserably  burnt 
on  these  occasions."  Escayrac  de  Lauture  says  that  on  those  days  they^leap,  dance, 
and  whirl  round  the  fire,  striking  at  the  devils  with  a  straight  Roman-like  sword,  and 
sometimes  wounding  themselves  as  the  priests  of  liaal  and  Moloch  used  to  do. 

(AstUy,  IV.  671  ;  Morley  in  /.  A*.  A.  S.  VI.  24;  Semcdo^  ill,  114;  De  Mailia, 
IX.  410;  y.  As.  ser.  V.  tom.  viii.  13S  ;  Schott  tiber  den  Buddhismus^  etc  71; 
Voya^  eU  Khieou  in/.  As.  scr.  VI.  torn.  ix.  41  ;  Middle  Kitv^dofn^  II.  247  ;  Dooli/tie, 
192  ;  Esc,  de  I^uture^  Mc'm.  sur  la  Chine^  Relii^iony  87,  102 ;  PUer.  Boudd,  II. 
370,  and  III.  468.) 

Let  OS  now  turn  to  the  Bon-po.  Of  this  form  of  religion  and  its  sectaries  not 
much  is  known,  for  it  is  now  confined  to  the  eastern  and  least  known  part  of  Tibet. 
It  is,  however,  believed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  old  pre-Buddhistic  worship  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  though  much  modified  by  the  Buddhistic  worship  with  which  it  has 
so  long  been  in  contact.  Mr.  Hodgson  also  pronounces  a  collection  of  drawings  of 
Bonpo  divinities,  which  were  made  for  him  by  a  mendicant  friar  of  the  sect  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tachindu,  or  Ta-t'sien-lu,  to  l)e  saturated  with  Sakta  attributes,  i.e, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Tantrika  worship,  a  worship  which  he  tersely  defines  as  **a 
mixture  of  lust,  ferocity,  and  mummery,"  and  which  he  believes  to  have  originated  in 
an  incorporation  with  the  Indian  religions  of  the  rude  superstitions  of  the  primitive 
Turanians.  Mr.  Hodgson  was  told  that  the  Bonpo  sect  still  possessed  numerous  and 
wealthy  Vihars  (or  abbeys)  in  Tibet.  But  from  the  information  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  in  Eastern  Tibet,  who  have  come  into  closest  contact  with  the  sect,  it 
appears  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  great  decadence,  "oppressed  by  the  llamas  of  other 
sects,  the  Peunbo  (Bonpo)  think  only  of  shaking  ofTthe  yoke,  and  getting  deliverance 
from  the  vexations  which  the  smallness  of  their  number  forces  them  to  endure."  In 
June,  1863,  apparently  from  such  despairing  motives,  the  Lamas  of  Tsodam,  a  Bonpo 
convent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  settlement  of  Bonga  in  E.  Tibet,  invited  the 
Rev.  Gabriel  Durand  to  come  and  instruct  them.  *'  In  this  temple,"  he  writes,  **are 
^^  monstrous  idols  oi  \^^  ^qX  of  Peutibo;  horrid  figures,  whose  features  only  Satan 
could  have  inspired.  They  are  disposed  al>out  the  enclosure  according  to  their 
power  and  their  seniority.  Above  the  pagoda  is  a  l«)rt,  the  nooks  of  which  are 
crammed  with  all  kinds  of  dialK>lical  trumper)- ;  little  idols  of  wood  or  copper, 
hideous  masques  of  men  and  animals,  superstitious  Lama  ve^tnu-nts,  drums,  truni[>eis 
of  human  bones,  sacrificial  vessels,  in  short,  all  the  utensils  with  which  the  devil's 
ser^'ants  in  Tibet  honour  their  master.  And  what  will  l)ecome  of  it  all  ?  The  (ireat 
River,  whose  waves  roll  to  Martaban  (the  Lu-kiang  or  Salwcn),  is  not  more  than 
200  or  300  paces  distant.  .  .  .  Besides  the  infernal  paintings  on  the  walls,  eight  or 
nine  monstrous  idols,  seated  at  the  inner  enil  of  the  pago<Ja,  were  calculated  by  their 
size  and  aspect  to  inspire  awe.  In  the  middle  was  Tainha-Shi-Kob^  the  great 
doctor  of  the  sect  of  the  Peunbo,  squatted  with  his  right  arm  outside  his  red  scarf,  and 
holding  in  his  left  the  vase  of  know  ledge.  .  .  .  On  his  right  hand  sal  KeumtaZon-bo^ 
*lhe  All-Good,*  .  .  .  with  ten  hands  and  three  heads,  «ine  over  the  other.  ...  At 
hb  right  is  Drettma^  the  most  celebrated  g<Kldess  of  the  sect.  On  the  left  of  Tamlwi- 
Shi-Rob  was  another  goddess,  whose  name  they  never  could  tell  me.  On  the  left 
■gain   of  this  anonymous  goddess  ap|)eared    Tatn-pla-tni-ber^  ....  a  monstrous 
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r:  ccriiioed  Lj  fares  aad  hii  bead  gaLrniihed  wiUi  a  **»*^tt  of  skulls.  H*  tni 
cmtjMi  m  tkg  JktaJ  tf  SLxzi^tup^  [SJLxJtya  TkuHa^  ut,  *  the  Mightj  Shakji,' 
the  osoai  TibeUn  appeHmiko  of  Sakra  Ecddha  himself].  .  .  .  The  idols  are  made  of 
a  coarse  oompocrkfi  of  mod  asd  stalks  kneaded  tcgethcr,  od  which  they  pot  fiist  a 
coat  of  plaster  and  iben  rarioos  cokxuSa  or  even  silTcr  or  gold.  .  .  .  Fomr§xm 
would  zcarcely  kazt  Iten  eiU  t^  drvm  etu  tf  ike  idolsJ*  Mr.  Emilius  Scfalagintweit, 
in  a  paper  co  the  ssbject  of  this  sect,  has  explained  some  of  the  djudcs  osed  by  the 
missiGx^arj.  7aml'A-Ski-Kei  is  **i/::xpa/Shen-rabs,"  /./.  the  doctrine  of  Sben-nlNk 
who  is  regarded  as  the  fjiinder  of  die  Bon  religion.  [CH  Gremard^  II.  407. — H.  C] 
Keumtu-zon-U  is  "  Kun-tu-^zang-po,"  "/4r  All  Btsi* 

[Bsn-fc  sctms  to  be  (acccrdicg  to  Grenard,  II.  410)  a  ''coarse  natnrism  ^■^^ir^"*^ 
with  ancestral «  orihip**  r  esemblicg  Taoism.  It  has,  however,  borrowed  a  good  dealfioa 
Buddhism.  "  I  noticed,  '*  aays  Mr.  Rock  hill  {Jeurmey,  86),  "^  a  couple  of  grimj  volniDei 
of  Bocbo  sacred  literature.  One  of  them  I  examined ;  it  was  a  funeral  service,  and  vu 
in  the  usual  Bonbo  jargon,  three-fcurths  Buddhistic  in  its  nomenclature."  The  Boo- 
po  Lanu3  are  above  all  sorcerers  and  necromancers,  and  are  very  similar  to  the  iam 
of  the  Northern  Turks,  the  M  of  the  Mongols,  and  lastly  to  the  Skamans,  Dmai 
their  operations,  they  wear  a  tall  pointed  black  hat,  surmounted  by  the  feather  oft 
peacock,  or  of  a  cock,  and  a  human  skulL  Their  principal  divinities  are  the  White 
God  of  Heaven,  the  Black  Goddess  of  Earth,  the  Red  Tiger  and  the  Dragoo ;  they 
worship  an  idol  called  Kyi -fang  formed  of  a  mere  block  of  wood  covered  with 

garments.     Their  sacred  s>'mbol  is  the  svastika  turned  from  right  to  left  ■     I    ^ .    The 

most  important  of  their  monasteries  is  Zo-chen  gum-pa,  in  the  north-east  of  Tibet, 
where  they  print  most  of  their  books.  The  Bonpos  Lamas  "are  very  popoltf 
with  the  agricultural  Tibetans,  but  not  so  much  so  with  the  pastoral  tribes^  who 
nearly  all  belong  to  the  Gelupa  sect  of  the  orthodox  Buddhist  Church."  A.  K. 
says,  "  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the  country ;  there  are  two  sects,  one  named 

Mangba  and  the  other  Chiba  or  Baimbu."    Explorations  made  by  A K- ^  34. 

Mangba  means  "  Esoteric,*'  Chiba  {/yi-ba)^  "  Exoteric,"  and  Baimbu  is  Bdnbo. 
Kockhill^  Journey^  289,  et  passim,  ;  Land  of  the  Lamas^  217-218;  Grenard^  Mission 
Scientifiqtu^  II.  407  seqq. — H.  C] 

There  is  an  indication  in  Koeppen's  references  that  the  followers  of  the  Boa 
doctrine  are  sometimes  called  in  Tibet  Nag-choi^  or  "  Black  Sect,"  as  the  old  and  the 
reformed  Lamas  are  called  respectively  the  **  Red"  and  the  **  Yellow."  If  so,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  first  appellation,  like  the  two  last,  has  a  reference  to 
the  colour  of  clothing  affected  by  the  priesthood. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jaeschke  writes  from  Lahaul :  "There  are  no  Bonpos  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  and  as  far  as  we  know  there  cannot  be  many  of  them  in  the  whole  of 
Western  Tibet,  i.e,  in  Ladak,  Spiti,  and  all  the  non-Chinese  provinces  together;  we 
know,   therefore,   not  much  more  of  them  than  has  been  made  known  to  the 
European  public  by  different  writers  on  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  and  lately  collected  bf 
Emil  de  Schlagintweit.  .  .  .    Whether  they  can  be  with  certainty  identified  with  the 
Chinese  7'aossi  I  cannot  decide,  as  I  don't  know  if  anjrthing  like  historical  evidence 
about  their  Chinese  origin  has  been  detected  anywhere,  or  if  it  is  merely  a  condnskxi 
from  the  similarity  of  their  doctrines  and  practices.  .  .  .    But  the  Chinese  author  of 
the  IVei-tsang-tu-Shi,  translated  by  Klaproth,  under  the  title  of  Description  du  Tubei 
(Paris,  1 831),  renders  Bonpo  by  Taossi,     So  much  seems  to  be  certain  that  it  was  the 
ancient  religion  of  Tibet,  before  Buddhism  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  that  even 
at  later  periods  it  several  times  gained  the  ascendancy  when  the  secular  power  was  of 
a  disposition  averse  to  the  Lamaitic  hierarchy.     Another  opinion  is  that  the  Boo 
religion  was  originally  a  mere  fetishism,  and  related  to  or  identical  with  Shamanism; 
this  appears  to  mc  very  probable  and  cxsy  to  reconcile  with  the  former  supposition, 
for  it  may  afterwards,  on  becoming  aajuainted  with  the  Chinese  doctrine  of  the 
'  Taossi, '  have  adorned  itself  with  many  of  its  tenets.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the 
following  particulars,  I  have  got  most  of  my  information  from  our  Lama,  a  native  of 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Tashi  Lhunpo,  whom  we  consulted  about  all  your  questions. 
The  extraordinary  asceticism  which  struck  Marco  Polo  so  much  is  of  course  not  to 
be  understood  as  being  practised  by  all  members  of  the  sect,  but  exclusively,  or 
more  especially,  by  Xhc  /trusts.  That  these  ftever  marry,  and  are  consequently  more 
strictly  celibatary  than  many  sects  of  the  Lamaitic  priesthood,  was  confirmed  by  our 
Lama."  (Mr.  Jaeschke  then  remarks  upon  the  bran  to  much  the  same  effect  as  I 
have  done  above.)  "The  Bonpos  are  by  all  liuddhists  regarded  as  heretics. 
Though  they  worship  idols  partly  the  same,  at  least  in  name,  with  those  of  the 
Buddhists,  .  .  .  their  rites  seem  to  be  very  different.  The  most  conspicuous  and 
most  generally  known  of  their  customs,  futile  in  itself,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people  the  greatest  sign  of  their  sinful  heresy,  is  that  they  perform  the  religious 
ceremony  of  making  a  turn  round  a  sacred  object  /;/  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
prescribed  by  Buddhism.  As  to  their  dress,  our  I^ma  said  that  they  had  no 
particnlar  colour  of  garments,  but  their  priests  frequently  wore  red  clothes,  as  some 
sects  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  do.  Mr  Heyde,  however,  once  on  a  journey  in  our 
neighbouring  county  of  Langskar,  saw  a  man  clothed  in  black  with  blue  borders,  who 
the  people  said  was  a  Bonpo,^^ 

[Mr.  Rockhill  {/ounuy,  63)  saw  at  Kao  miao-tzu  **a  r^-gowned,  long-haired 
Bonbo  Lama,"  and  at  Kumbum  (p.  6S),  '*  was  surprised  to  sec  quite  a  large  number 
of  Bonbo  Lamas,  recognisable  by  their  huge  mops  of  hair  and  their  red  gowns,  and 
also  from  their  being  dirtier  than  the  ordinary  run  of  people." — H.  C] 

The  identity  of  the  lionpo  and  Taosse  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  Csoma  de 
Koros,  who  identifies  the  Chinese  founder  of  the  latter,  Lao-tseu,  with  the  Shen-rabs 
of  the  Tibetan  Bonpos.  Klaproth  also  says,  "  Bhonbp'o,  Bhanpo,  and  Shen,  are 
the  names  by  which  are  commonly  designated  (in  Tibetan)  the  Taoszu,  or  follower  of 
the  Chinese  philosopher  Laotseu.'**  Schlagintwcit  refers  to  Schmidt's  Tibetan 
Grammar  (p.  209)  and  to  the  Calcutta  edition  of  the  Fo-kou^-ki  (p.  218)  for  the  like 
identification,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  any  two  of  these  are  independent 
testimonies.  General  Cunningham,  however,  fully  accepts  the  identity,  and  writes  to 
me:  "Fahian  (ch.  xxiii.)  calls  the  heretics  who  assembled  at  Ramagrama  Taoss^,\ 
thus  identifying  them  with  the  Chinese  Finiiimists.  The  Taoss^  are,  therefore,  the 
same  as  the  Swdstikas,  or  worshippers  of  the  mystic  cross  Swasti,  who  are  also 
TirthaJbaraSf  or  *  Pure-doers.*  The  synonymous  word  Pu/ija  is  probably  the  origin 
of  PoH  or  Bon,  the  Tibetan  Finitimists.  From  the  same  word  comes  the  Burmese 
J^ungyiox  Pungi^  I  may  add  that  the  Chinese  envoy  to  Cambodia  in  1296,  wlu)se 
narrative  R^musat  has  translated,  describes  a  sect  which  he  encountered  there, 
apparently  Brahminical,  as  Taoss^.  And  even  if  the  Bonpo  and  the  Taoss^  were 
not  fundamentally  identical,  it  is  extremely  probable  thai  the  Tibetan  and  Mongol 
Buddhists  should  have  applied  to  them  one  name  and  character.  Each  played 
towards  them  the  same  part  in  Tibet  and  in  China  icspeciively ;  both  were  heretic 
sects  and  hated  rivals ;  both  made  high  pretensions  to  asceticism  and  supernatural 
powers;  both,  I  think  we  see  reason  to  believe,  affected  tlie  dark  clothing  which 
Polo  assigns  to  the  Sensin;  both,  we  may  add,  had  "great  idols  and  plenty  of 
them."  We  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Taoss^  the  ground  that  certain  of  their 
ceremonies  afford  for  the  allegation  that  they  "sometimes  also  worship  fire,"  whilst 
the  whole  account  of  that  rite  and  of  others  mentioned  by  Diihalde,^  shows  what  a 
powerful  element  of  the  old  devil-dancing  Shamanism  there  is  in  their  practice. 
The  French  Jesuit,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  us  what  a   prominent   place  female 

*  Sk€Mt  or  coupled  m'xihjin  "  people,"  Shenjin,  in  this  sense  affords  another  possible  origin  of  the 
word  Stnsin;  but  it  may  in  fact  be  at  bottom,  as  regards  the  first  syllable,  the  same  with  the 
ctymoloKy  we  have  preferred. 

t  I  do  DOC  find  this  allusion  in  Mr.  Bcal's  new  version  of  Fahian.  [See  R6musat's  M.  p.  937 ; 
Klutoth  says  \lhid.  p.  ay>)  that  the  Ttto-szu  are  called  in  Tibetan  Bonbd  and  Yovnidkrounipa. — 

t  Apparentlj  they  had  at  their  command  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of  modem  "Spiritualists.** 
Dohaloc  mentions  amon^  their  sorceries  the  art  of  producing  by  their  invocations  the  figures  of 
Lao4eea  and  their  diviniues  in  the  air,  and  of  mahing-  m,  ptncit  t0  writt  answtrs  to  ft$€stions  wth^nt 
mmfU^  itmehii^  it. 
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diviniiics  occnpkil  in  ihc  Bon-po  Pantheon, *  though  we  cannot  saj  lA  tithtisea 
that  "  ihcir  iduls  ue  all  fcniinine."  A  sliong  q-mptom  of  relation  bclween  the  tio 
TelieioiUi  I>y  the  way,  occux  ia  M.  Dunnd't  ■ccount  ol  the  Bon  Temple.  We  n 
there  thai  Sken-rabs,  the  great  doctor  of  Ihe  iccl,  occupiea  m  chief  and  cenuil  phcc 
among  Ihe  idols.  Now  in  the  Chinese  temples  of  the  Taosse  the  figure  of  Ikm 
Doctdi  Lae-lstH  a  one  member  of  the  iHad  called  the  "  Tliree  Pure  Ones,"  wbiA 
coni.iitiiic  the  chief  objects  of  H'onhip.  This  very  title  recalls  Geneist  C 
e(yniolog)'  of  Bonpo. 


[At  the  quarterlj-  (air  (j'""*  iai)  "f  Ta-li  (Yun-Nan),  Mr.  E.  C.  Baber  {Traati, 
158-159)  says :  "  A  I'akii  with  a  praj-iriE  machine,  which  he  twirled  for  the  salvalioB 
of  the  -pious  at  the  price  of  a  few  cash,  was  at  once  recognised  by  nt ;  he  wat  onr 
old  acquaintance,  Ihc  Bakhsi,  whose  potttait  is  given  in  Ctlnul  YtiUt  Mane  Ftlt.* 
—II.  C.) 

{HBds!i>ii,mJ.  K.  -■/.  .?.  Will.  396  st./^.  ;  .■/«».  rfif /a /y^.  A /a/W,  XXXYI. 


It  rcpan  of  tbe  mvUic  inpur] 
ittHi,  boh]  (bat  tht  vonhip  0 


ipuntia  of  th*  Tani 
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301-302,  424-427  ;  E.  Schlagintweity  Ueber  die  Bon-pa  Sekte  in  Tibet ^  in  the  Si/zens- 
berichte  oi  \.ht  Munich  Acad,  for  1866,  lleft  I.  pp.  1-12;  Koeppen^  II.  260;  Ladak^ 
V'  358  J  y*  -^-f*  ser.  II.  torn.  i.  411-412  ;  Ri'muscU,  Nouv,  MdL  Asiat.  I.  112  ;  As/iey, 
IV.  205;  Doolittle^  191.) 

Note  18. — Pauthicr's  text  has  blonSy  no  doubt  an  error  for  bious.  In  the  G.  Text 
it  is  bloies,  Pauthier  interprets  the  latter  term  as  **  blond  ardent,"  whilst  the  glossary 
to  the  G.  Text  explains  it  as  both  bliu  and  white.  Raynouard'' s  Romance  Diet, 
explains  Bloi2&  **  Blond."  Ramusio  has  biave,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  blue  is  the 
meaning.  The  same  word  (bioie)  is  used  in  the  G.  Text,  where  Polo  speaks  of  the 
bright  colours  of  the  Palace  tiles  at  Cambaluc,  and  where  Pauthicr's  text  has  "  vermeil 
etjaupu  el  vert  et  blou,"  and  again  {in/rat  Bk.  II.  ch.  xix.),  where  the  two  corps  of 
huntsmen  are  said  to  be  clad  respectively  in  vermeil  and  in  bioie.  Here,  again, 
Pauthier's  text  has  bleu.  The  Crusca  in  the  description  of  the  Sensin  omits  the  colours 
altogether ;  in  the  two  other  passages  referred  to  it  has  bioda,  biodo. 

["The  Tao-sre,  says  Marco  Polo,  wear  dresses  of  black  and  blue  linen  ;  i.e.  they 
wear  dresses  made  of  tatters  of  black  and  blue  linen,  as  can  be  seen  also  at  the  present 
day."     {Palladius,  30.)— II.  C] 

Note  19. — [**  The  idols  of  the  Tao-szc,  according  to  Marco  Polo's  statement,  have 
female  names ;  in  fact,  there  are  in  the  piinthcon  of  Taoism  a  great  many  female 
divinities,  still  enjoying  popular  veneration  in  Cliina  ;  such  arc  Taw  Mu  (the  *  Ursa 
major,*  constellation),  Pi-hia-yuen  Kiun  (the  celestial  queen),  female  divinities  for 
lying-in  women,  for  children,  for  diseases  of  the  eyes ;  and  others,  which  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere.  The  Tao-sze  have,  besides  these,  a  good  number  of  male  divinities, 
bearing  the  title  of  Kiun  in  common  with  female  divinities ;  both  these  circumstances 
might  have  led  Marco  Polo  to  make  the  above  statement."  (Palladius,  p.  30.) — II.  C] 
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Part   I.— THE   KAAN,    HIS   COURT   AND   CAPITAL. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Of  Cublay  Kaan,  the  Great  Kaan  now  Reigning,  and  of  his 

Great  Puissance. 

Now  am  I  come  to  that  part  of  our  Book  in  which  I 
shall  tell  you  of  the  great  and  wonderful  magnificence 
of  the  Great  Kaan  now  reigning,  by  name  Cublay 
Kaan  ;  Kaan  being  a  title  which  signifyeth  '*  The 
Great  Lord  of  Lords,"  or  Emperor.  And  of  a  surety 
he  hath  good  right  to  such  a  title,  for  all  men  know 
for  a  certain  truth  that  he  is  the  most  potent  man,  as 
regards  forces  and  lands  and  treasure,  that  existeth  in 
the  world,  or  ever  hath  existed  from  the  time  of  our 
First  Father  Adam  until  this  day.  All  this  I  will 
make  clear  to  you  for  truth,  in  this  book  of  ours,  so 
that  every  one  shall  be  fain  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
the  greatest  Lord  that  is  now  in  the  world,  or  ever 
hath  been.     And  now  ye  shall  hear  how  and  wherefore.* 


Note  I. — ^According  to  Sanang  Setzen,  Chinghiz  himself  discerned  younfc 
Kiibl^'t  superiority.  On  his  deathbed  he  said :  **The  words  of  the  lad  lUblii 
are  well  worth  attention ;  see,  all  of  you,  that  ye  heed  what  he  says !  One  day  he  will 
tit  in  my  scmt  and  bring  you  good  fortune  such  as  you  have  had  in  my  day!" 
(P>  105). 

m 
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The  PenUn  history  of  Wassif  thus  exalts  Kublii :  "  Although  from  the  fronties  of 
this  country  (*Irik)  to  the  Centre  of  Empire,  the  Focus  of  the  Universe,  the  genial  abode 
of  the  ever- Fortunate  Emperor  and  Just  Kaan,  is  a  whole  year's  jonrney,  yet  the  stcfiei 
that  have  been  spread  abroad,  even  in  these  parts,  of  his  glorious  deeds,  his  institutes, 
his  decisions,  his  justice,  the  largeness  and  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  his  concctnoi 
of  judgment,  his  great  powers  of  administration,  from  the  mouths  of  credible  witneses, 
of  well-known  merchants  and  eminent  travellers,  are  so  surpassing,  that  one  beam  of 
his  glories,  one  fraction  of  his  great  qualities,  suffices  to  eclipse  all  that  history  tdb 
of  the  Caesars  of  Rome,  of  the  Chosroes  of  Persia,  of  the  Khagans  of  China,  of  tbe 
(Himyarite^  Kails  of  Arabia,  of  the  Tobbas  of  Yemen,  and  the  Rajas  of  India,  of  tbe 
monarchs  of  the  houses  of  Sassan  and  Buya,  and  of  the  Seljukian  Sultans. "  {ffamme^s 
li'assaf\  orig.  p.  37.) 

Some  remarks  on  Kublii  and  his  government  by  a  Chinese  author,  in  a  more 
rational  and  discriminative  tone,  will  be  found  below  under  ch.  xxiii.,  note  2. 

A  curious  Low-German  MS.  at  Cologne,  giving  an  account  of  the  East,  sajs  of 
the  "  Ke)*ser  von  Kathagien — syn  recht  Name  is  der  groisse  Hunt!**  (Magnus  Quat 
the  Big  Bow-wow  as  it  were.     See  Orient  und  Occident^  vol.  L  p.  640.) 


CHAPTER   II. 


CONXERNING    THE     REVOLT    OF     NaYAN,    WHO    WAS     UncLE    TO    THE 

Great  Kaan  Cublay. 

Now  this  Cublay  Kaan  is  of  the  right  Imperial  lineage, 
being  descended  from  Chinghis  Kaan,  the  first  sovereign 
of  all  the  Tartars.  And  he  is  the  sixth  Lord  in  that 
succession,  as  I  have  already  told  you  in  this  book. 
He  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1256, 
and  the  Empire  fell  to  him  because  of  his  ability  and 
valour  and  great  worth,  as  was  right  and  reason.^  His 
brothers,  indeed,  and  other  kinsmen  disputed  his  claim, 
but  his  it  remained,  both  because  maintained  by  his  great 
valour,  and  because  it  was  in  law  and  right  his,  as  being 
directly  sprung  of  the  Imperial  line. 

Up  to  the  year  of  Christ  now  running,  to  wit  1298, 
he  hath  reigned  two-and-forty  years,  and  his  age  is 
about  eighty-five,  so  that  he  must  have  been  about 
forty-three  years  of  age  when  he  first  came  to  the 
throne.*  Before  that  time  he  had  often  been  to  the 
wars,  and  had  shown  himself  a  gallant  soldier  and  an 
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^excellent  captain.  But  after  coming  to  the  throne  he 
■-never  went  to  the  wars  in  person  save  once.*  This 
ij  befel  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1286,  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
*  he  went. 

::  There  was  a  great  Tartar  Chief,  whose  name  was 
\*  Navan/  a  young  man  [of  thirty],  Lord  over  many  lands 
!  and  many  provinces ;  and  he  was  Uncle  to  the  Emperor 
Cublay  Kaan  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  And  when  he 
■  found  himself  in  authority  this  Nayan  waxed  proud  in 
:  the  insolence  of  his  youth  and  his  great  power;  for 
indeed  he  could  bring  into  the  field  300,000  horsemen, 
though  all  the  time  he  was  liegeman  to  his  nephew,  the 
Great  Kaan  Cublay,  as  was  right  and  reason.  Seeing 
then  what  great  power  he  had,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  would  be  the  Great  Kaan's  vassal  no  longer; 
nay  more,  he  would  fain  wrest  his  empire  from  him  if 
he  could.  So  this  Nayan  sent  envoys  to  another  Tartar 
Prince  called  Caidu,  also  a  great  and  potent  Lord,  who 
was  a  kinsman  of  his,  and  who  was  a  nephew  of  the 
Great  Kaan  and  his  lawful  liegeman  also,  though  he 
was  in  rebellion  and  at  bitter  enmity  with  his  sovereign 
Lord  and  Uncle.  Now  the  message  that  Nayan  sent 
was  this :  That  he  himself  was  making  ready  to  march 
against  the  Great  Kaan  with  all  his  forces  (which  were 
great),  and  he  begged  Caidu  to  do  likewise  from  his 
side,  so  that  by  attacking  Cublay  on  two  sides  at  once 
with  such  great  forces  they  would  be  able  to  wrest  his 
dominion  from  him. 

And  when  Caidu  heard  the  message  of  Nayan,  he 
was  right  glad  thereat,  and  thought  the  time  was  come 
at  last  to  gain  his  object.  So  he  sent  back  answer 
that  he  would  do  as  requested ;  and  got  ready  his  host, 
which  mustered  a  good  hundred  thousand  horsemen. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  Great  Kaan,  who  had 
news  of  all  this  plot. 
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NoiE  I. — There  is  nf)  doubt  that  Kiiblii  was  proclaimed  Kaan  in  I 
month),  his  brother  Mangku  Kaan  having  perished  during  the  sc-ige  of  H< 
Ssechwan  in  August  of  the  preceding  year.  But  Kublii  had  come  into  Cait 
years  before  as  his  brother's  Lieutenant. 

He  was  yX\ii  fifths  not  sixth,  Supreme  Kaan,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
ch.  li.  note  2. ) 

Note  2. — Kublai  was  bom  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  year  corresponding 
and  had  he  lived  to  1298  would  have  been  eighty-two  years  old.  [According  t( 
Brotschncider  (Peking,  30),  quoting  the  Yuen-Shi^  Kubldi  died  at  Khanbt 
the  Tze-t*an  tien  in  February,  1294.— H.  C]  Bat  by  Mahomedan  reckc 
would  have  been  close  upon  eighty-five.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Tali,  who 
youngest  of  Chinghiz*s  four  sons  by  his  favourite  wife  Burte  Fujin.  (See  De 
IX.  255,  etc.) 

Note  3. — This  is  not  literally  true ;  for  soon  after  his  accession  (in  1261I 
led  an  army  against  his  brother  and  rival  Arikbuga,  and  defeated  him.  Ar 
in  his  old  age,  if  we  credit  the  Chinese  annalist,  in  12S9,  when  his  grandson  1 
(or  Kambala)  was  beaten  on  the  northern  frontier  by  Kaidu^  Kiiblii  took  I 
himself,  though  on  his  approach  the  rebels  disappeared. 

Kubldi  and  his  brother  Hulaka,  young  as  they  were,  commenced  their 
career  on  Chinghiz*s  last  expedition  (1226- 1 227).  His  most  notable  campaign 
concjucst  of  Yunnan  in  1253- 1254.     {De  Alaiiia,  IX.  298,  441.) 

Note  4. — Nayan*  was  no  "  uncle  "  of  Kublii's,  bat  a  cousin  in  a  junior  gen 
For  Kubldi  was  the  grandson  of  Chinghiz,  and  Nayan  was  the  great-great-g 
of  Chinghiz's  brother  Uchegin,  called  in  the  Chinese  annals  Pilgutai.  [Belgi 
Chinghiz's  step-brother.  {Pa//aJius,) — H.  C]  On  thb  brother,  the  great-i 
Kublai,  and  the  commander  of  the  latter*s  forces  against  Arikbuga  in  the  be 
of  the  reign,  both  Chinghiz  and  Kiiblii  had  bestowed  large  territories  in 
Tarlary  towards  the  frontier  of  Corea,  and  north  of  Liaotong  towards  the  ! 
country.  ["The  situation  and  limits  of  bis  appanage  are  not  clearly  del 
history.  According  to  Belgutai's  biography,  it  was  between  the  Onon  and  ] 
(}W;i  sAi),  and  according  to  Shin  Yao's  researches  {Lo  fung  law  wen  kao\ 
cunllucncc  of  the  Argun  and  Shilka.  Finally,  according  to  Ifarabadur's  bio 
it  was  situated  in  Akxhihu,  which  geographically  and  etymologically  corresp 
mudern  Butkha  ( Yuen  shi) ;  Abalahu,  as  Kubldi  himself  said,  was  rich  i 
indeed,  after  the  suppression  of  Nayan*s  rebellion,  the  governor  of  that  count 
to  send  to  the  Peking  Court  fishes  weighing  up  to  a  thousand  Chinese  pounds 
It  was  evidently  a  country  near  the  Amur  River."  (Palladius,  l,c,  31.) — H.  C.] 
had  added  to  his  inherited  territory,  and  become  very  powerful.  ["Histi 
apparently  connected  Nayan's  appanage  with  that  of  Hatan  (a  grandson  of  H 
brother  of  Chinghiz  Khan),  whose  ordo  was  contiguous  to  Nayan's,  on  the  Ic 
of  the  Amur,  hypolhetically  east  of  Blagovietschensk,  on  the  spot,  where  s 
traces  of  an  ancient  city  can  be  seen.  Nayan's  possessions  stretched  south  to  ] 
ning,  which  belonged  to  his  appanage,  and  it  was  from  this  town  that  he  1 
title  of  prince  of  Kwang-ning  ( yW/iJ^i")."  {Palladius^  /.r.  31.) — H.  C]  Kai 
gained  influence  over  Nayan,  and  persuaded  him  to  rise  against  Kublii.  A  1 
uf  the  other  Mongol  princes  took  part  with  him.  Kublii  was  mach  disquieted 
rumours  and  sent  his  great  lieutenant  Bayan  to  reconnoitre.  Bayan  was 
captured,  but  escaped  to  court  and  reported  to  his  roaster  the  great  armame 
Nnyan  was  preparing.  Kubldi  succeeded  by  diplomacy  in  detaching  some 
princes  from  the  enterprise,  and  resolved  to  march  in  person  to  the  scene  of; 
whilst  despatching  I^iyan  to  the  Karakorum  frontier  to  intercept  Kaidu.  Tl 
in  the  summer  of  1287.  What  followed  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  note  ( 
note  6).     (For  Nayan's  descent,  see  the  Genealogical  Table  in  the  Appendix  {A 
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CHAPTER   III. 
How  THE  Great  Kaan  marched  against  Nayan. 

When  the  Great  Kaan  heard  what  was  afoot,  he  made 
his  preparations  in  right  good  heart,  like  one  who  feared 
not  the  issue  of  an  attempt  so  contrary  to  justice. 
Confident  in  his  own  conduct  and  prowess,  he  was  in 
no  degree  disturbed,  but  vowed  that  he  would  never 
wear  crown  again  if  he  brought  not  those  two  traitorous 
and  disloyal  Tartar  chiefs  to  an  ill  end.  So  swiftly  and 
secretly  were  his  preparations  made,  that  no  one  knew 
of  them  but  his  Privy  Council,  and  all  were  completed 
within  ten  or  twelve  days.  In  that  time  he  had 
assembled  good  360,000  horsemen,  and  100,000  footmen, 
— but  a  small  force  indeed  for  him,  and  consisting  only 
of  those  that  were  in  the  vicinity.  For  the  rest  of  his 
vast  and  innumerable  forces  were  too  far  off  to  answer 
so  hasty  a  summons,  being  engaged  under  orders  from 
him  on  distant  expeditions  to  conquer  divers  countries 
and  provinces.  If  he  had  waited  to  summon  all  his 
troops,  the  multitude  assembled  would  have  been 
beyond  all  belief,  a  multitude  such  as  never  was  heard 
of  or  told  of,  past  all  counting.  In  fact,  those  360,000 
horsemen  that  he  got  together  consisted  merely  of  the 
falconers  and  whippers-in  that  were  about  the  court !  ^ 

And  when  he  had  got  ready  this  handful  (as  it 
were)  of  his  troops,  he  ordered  his  astrologers  to  declare 
whether  he  should  gain  the  battle  and  get  the  better  of 
his  enemies.  After  they  had  made  their  observations, 
they  told  him  to  go  on  boldly,  for  he  would  conquer  and 
gain  a  glorious  victory  :  whereat  he  greatly  rejoiced. 

So  he  marched  with  his  army,  and  after  advancing 
for  20  days  they  arrived  at  a  great  plain  where  Nayan 
lay  with  all  his  host,  amounting  to  some  400,000  horse. 
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Now  the  Great  Kaan's  forces  arrived  so  fast  and  so 
suddenly  that  the  others  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
For  the  Kaan  had  caused  such  strict  watch  to  be  made 
in  every  direction  for  scouts  that  every  one  that  appeared 
was  instantly  captured.  Thus  Nayan  had  no  wamii^ 
of  his  coming  and  was  completely  taken  by  surprise; 
insomuch  that  when  the  Great  Kaan  s  army  came  up, 
he  was  asleep  in  the  arms  of  a  wife  of  his  of  whom 
he  was  extravagantly  fond.  So  thus  you  see  why  it  was 
that  the  Emperor  equipped  his  force  with  such  speed 
and  secrecy. 

Note  i. — I  am  afbud  Marco,  in  his  desire  to  impress  on  his  readers  the  greit 
power  of  the  Kaan,  is  here  giving  the  reins  to  exaggeration  on  a  great  scale. 

Ramusio  has  here  the  following  explanatory  addition  : — "  You  must  know  thst  b 
all  the  Provinces  of  Cathay  and  Mangi,  and  throughout  the  Great  Kaan's  dominioos, 
there  are  too  many  dislojral  folk  ready  to  break  into  rebellion  against  their  Lord,  and 
hence  it  is  needful  in  every  province  containing  large  cities  and  much  populatioo,  to 
maintain  garrisons.  These  are  stationed  four  or  five  miles  from  the  cities,  and  the 
latter  are  not  allowed  to  have  walls  or  gates  by  which  they  might  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  the  troops  at  their  pleasure.  These  garrisons  as  well  as  their  com- 
manders the  Great  Khan  causes  to  be  relieved  every  two  years ;  and  bridled  in  thif 
way  the  people  are  kept  quiet,  and  can  make  no  disturbance.  The  troops  are 
maintained  not  only  by  the  pay  which  the  Kaan  regularly  assigns  from  the  revenoa 
of  each  province,  but  also  by  the  vast  quantities  of  cattle  which  they  keep,  and  by  the 
sale  of  milk  in  the  cities,  which  furnishes  the  means  of  bujring  what  they  require. 
They  are  scattered  among  their  different  stations,  at  distances  of  30,  40,  or  60  days 
(from  the  capital) ;  and  had  Cublay  decided  to  summon  but  the  half  of  them,  the 
number  would  have  been  incredible,"  etc 

[Palladius  says  (p.  37)  that  in  the  Mongol-Chinese  documents,  the  Mongol 
garrisons  cantoned  near  the  Chinese  towns  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  A^lu^ 
but  no  explanation  of  the  term  b  given. — H.  C] 

The  system  of  controlling  garrisons,  quartered  at  a  few  miles  from  the  great  dties, 
is  that  which  the  Chinese  followed  at  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  etc  It  is,  in  fact,  our  ovn 
s)'stem  in  India,  as  at  Barrackpur,  Dinapur,  Sikandaribdd,  Miin  Mfr. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
Of  the  Battle  that  the  Great  Kaan  fought  with  Nayan. 

What  shall  I  say  about  it.**  When  day  had  well 
broken,  there  was  the  Kaan  with  all  his  host  upon  a 
hill  overlooking  the  plain  where  Nayan  lay  in  his  tent, 
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in  all  security,  without  the  slightest  thought  of  any  one 
coming  thither  to  do  him  hurt.  In  fact,  this  confidence 
of  his  was  such  that  he  kept  no  vedettes  whether  in  front 
or  in  rear ;  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  coming  of  the 
Great  Kaan,  owing  to  all  the  approaches  having  been 
completely  occupied  as  I  told  you.  Moreover,  the  place 
was  in  a  remote  wilderness,  more  than  thirty  marches 
from  the  Court,  though  the  Kaan  had  made  the  distance 
in  twenty,  so  eager  was  he  to  come  to  battle  with 
Nayan. 

And  what  shall  I  tell  you  next  ?  The  Kaan  was 
there  on  the  hill,  mounted  on  a  great  wooden  bartizan,^ 
which  was  borne  by  four  well-trained  elephants,  and 
over  him  was  hoisted  his  standard,  so  high  aloft  that 
it  could  be  seen  from  all  sides.  His  troops  were  ordered 
in  battles  of  30,000  men  apiece  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
horsemen  had  each  a  foot-soldier  armed  with  a  lance  set 
on  the  crupper  behind  him  (for  it  was  thus  that  the  foot- 
men were  disposed  of) ;  ^  and  the  whole  plain  seemed 
to  be  covered  with  his  forces.  So  it  was  thus  that  the 
Great  Kaan  s  army  was  arrayed  for  battle. 

When  Nayan  and  his  people  saw  what  had  happened, 
they  were  sorely  confounded,  and  rushed  in  haste  to 
arms.  Nevertheless  they  made  them  ready  in  good 
style  and  formed  their  troops  in  an  orderly  manner. 
And  when  all  were  in  battle  arrav  on  both  sides  as  I 
have  told  you,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  fall  to 
blows,  then  might  you  have  heard  a  sound  arise  of 
many  instruments  of  various  music,  and  of  the  voices 
of  the  whole  of  the  two  hosts  loudly  singing.  For  this 
is  a  custom  of  the  Tartars,  that  before  they  join  battle 
they  all  unite  in  singing  and  playing  on  a  certain  two- 
stringed  instrument  of  theirs,  a  thing  right  pleasant  to 
hear.  And  so  they  continue  in  their  array  of  battle, 
singing  and  playing  in  this  pleasing  manner,  until  the 

VOL.    I.  Y 
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great  Xaccara  of  the  Prince  is  heard  to  sound.  As 
soon  as  that  begins  to  sound  the  fight  also  begins  on 
both  sides ;  and  in  no  case  before  the  Prince  s  Naccara 
sounds  dare  any  commence  fighting.* 

So  then,  as  they  were  thus  singing  and  playing, 
though  ordered  and  ready  for  battle,  the  great  N^accara 
of  the  Great  Khan  began  to  sound.  And  that  of  Nayan 
also  began  to  sound.  And  thenceforward  the  din  of 
battle  began  to  be  heard  loudly  from  this  side  and  from 
that  And  they  rushed  to  work  so  doughtily  with  their 
bows  and  their  maces,  with  their  lances  and  swords, 
and  with  the  arblasts  of  the  footmen,  that  it  was  a 
wondrous  sight  to  see.  Now  might  you  behold  sudi 
fl lights  of  arrows  from  this  side  and  from  that,  that 
the  whole  heaven  was  canopied  with  them  and  they 
fell  like  rain.  Now  might  you  see  on  this  side  and 
on  that  full  many  a  cavalier  and  man-at-arms  fall 
slain,  insomuch  that  the  whole  field  seemed  covered 
with  them.  From  this  side  and  from  that  such  cries 
arose  from  the  crowds  of  the  wounded  and  dying  that 
had  God  thundered,  you  would  not  have  heard  Him! 
For  fierce  and  furious  was  the  battle,  and  quarter  there 
was  none  given.'* 

But  why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it?  You 
must  know  that  it  was  the  most  parlous  and  fierce  and 
fearful  battle  that  ever  has  been  fought  in  our  day. 
Nor  have  there  ever  been  such  forces  in  the  field  in 
actual  fight,  especially  of  horsemen,  as  were  then  en- 
gaged— for,  taking  both  sides,  there  were  not  fewer 
than  760,000  horsemen,  a  mighty  force  1  and  that 
without  reckoning  the  footmen,  who  were  also  very 
numerous.  The  battle  endured  with  various  fortune 
on  this  side  and  on  that  from  morning  till  noon.  But 
at  the  last,  by  God's  pleasure  and  the  right  that  was 
on  his  side,  the  Great  Khan  had  the  victory,  and  Nayan 
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lost  the  battle  and  was  utterly  routed.  For  the  army 
of  the  Great  Kaan  performed  such  feats  of  arms  that 
Nayan  and  his  host  could  stand  against  them  no  longer, 
so  they  turned  and  fled.  But  this  availed  nothing  for 
Nayan  ;  for  he  and  all  the  barons  with  him  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  had  to  surrender  to  the  Kaan  with  all 
their  arms. 

Now  you  must  know  that  Nayan  was  a  baptized 
Christian,  and  bore  the  cross  on  his  banner;  but  this 
nought  availed  him,  seeing  how  grievously  he  had  done 
amiss  in  rebelling  against  his  Lord.  For  he  was  the 
Great  Kaan's  liegeman,^  and  was  bound  to  hold  his 
lands  of  him  like  all  his  ancestors  before  him.^ 


Note  I. — '*  Une  grande  brelesche."  BreUschf,  Bertisca  (whence  old  English 
JBrcUtUe^  and  Bartizan)^  was  a  term  applied  to  any  boarded  structure  of  defence  or 
attack,  but  especially  to  the  timber  parapets  and  roofs  often  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
flanking-towers  in  mediaeval  fortifications ;  and  this  use  quite  explains  the  sort  of 
structure  here  intended.  The  term  and  its  derivative  Bartizan  came  later  to  be 
applied  to  projecting  guirites  or  watch-towers  of  masonry.  Brattice  in  English  is 
now  applied  to  a  fence  round  a  pit  or  dangerous  machinery.  (Sec  Muratori^  Dissert. 
^'  334  J  l^'e<igwoo<rs  Diet,  of  Etym.  sub.  v.  Brattice;  VioIUt  Ic  Duc^  by  McucUrmott^ 
p.  40;  La  Curtu  de  Sainte — Pa/aye,  Diet.;  F.  Gode/royy  Diet.) 

[John  Ranking  (Hist.  Hes,  on  the  IVars  and  Sports  of  the  Monc^ls  and  Romans) 
in  a  note  regarding  this  battle  writes  (p.  60) :  *'  It  api)ears  that  it  is  an  old  custom  in 
Persia,  to  use  four  elephants  a-breast."  The  Senate  decreed  Gordian  III.  to  repre- 
sent him  triumphing  after  the  Persian  mode,  with  chariots  drawn  with  four  elephants. 
Augustan  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.     See  plate,  p.  52. — II.  C] 

Note  2. — This  circumstance  is  mcnlioncd  in  the  extract  below  from  Gaubil.  He 
may  have  taken  it  from  Polo,  as  it  is  not  in  Pauthier's  Chinese  extracts  ;  but  Gaubil 
has  other  facts  not  noticed  in  these. 

[Elephants  came  from  the  Indo-Chinese  Kingdoms,  Purmn,  Siani,  Ciampa. — II.  C] 

Note  3. — The  specification  of  the  Tartar  instrument  of  two  strings  is  peculiar  to 
Pauthier's  texts.  It  was  no  doul>t  what  Dr.  Clarke  calls  *'thc  balalaika  or  two- 
stringed  IjTe,"  the  most  common  instrument  among  the  Kalmaks. 

The  sounding  of  the  Nakkdra  as  the  signal  of  acli<-)n  is  an  old  Pan-Asiatic  cusl«im, 
but  I  cannot  find  that  this  very  striking  circumstance  of  the  whole  host  of  Tartars 
playing  and  singing  in  chorus,  when  ordered  for  battle  and  waiting  the  signal  from 
the  boom  of  the  Big  Drum,  is  mentioned  by  any  oilier  author. 

The  Nakkdrah  or  Nagarah  was  a  great  kettledrum,  formed  like  a  brazen  caldron, 
tapering  to  the  bottom  and  covered  with  buffalo-hide — at  least  3i  or  4  feet  in 
diameter.  Bcmicr,  indeed,  tells  of  Nakkdras  in  use  at  the  Court  of  Delhi  that  were 
not  less  than  a  fathom  across  ;  and  Tod  speaks  of  them  in  Kajpiltdna  as  *'  about  8  or 
10  feet  in  diameter."  The  Tartar  Nakkarahs  were  usually,  I  presume,  carried  on  a 
camel ;  but  as  Kublii  had  begun  to  use  elephants,  hi^  may  have  been  carried  on  an 
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eirphant,  u  is  M>:iMlime»  th«  case  in  India.  Thos,  loo,  P.  delU  VtSt  dnote 
ihiiiic  uf  an  Iiuliiin  I''inLn&&j  «(  Iip«han :  "The  lodiaD  Ambuudnf  «u  ito 
accompaniul  by  a  vaiii-lj  uf  waiUke  instrnmenls  of  music  of  sLrange  Linds.  ud 
{•articulaily  by  certain  Naccherai  oF  such  immense  sire  that  each  pair  had  uietqii^l 
tn  caiT)'  them,  whiUt  an  Indian  astride  u|»n  llie  elephant  beiwcen  ihe  two  N'loien 
played  ujH>n  them  with  Uilh  hands,  dealing  strong  blows  on  this  one  and  cm  ite; 
whal  a  din  was  made  by  these  vul  diumsi  and  what  a  spectacle  it  was,  I  lean  f* 

loinvilte  also  speaks  r>f  (he  Nakkara  as  the  signal  for  action :  "  So  he  was  Kliiif 
bis  host  in  array  lill  iiiHin,  and  then  he  made  those  drums  of  theirs  lataundlkl 
thty  call  Nttiairrs,  and  then  Ihey  set  upon  us  horse  and  foot."  The  Great  NsUin 
of  the  Tartars  appears  froro  several  Oriental  hiMorin  lo  have  been  called  fC''*^ 
I  caimot  find  this  word  in  any  dictionary  accessible  to  me,  but  it  is  in  the  Ain  JHni 
(A'aa'argaA)  as  distinct  from  the  A'aitiirai,  Abullail  K-lls  us  that  Akhor  rMash 
halt  a  r^ite  kntiwtcil|;c  ofthe  sdenoe  of  music,  hut  wm  likewise  ao  excellent  perHmao 
-Hjspecially  on  the  NatkdrtA  I 


Nakkvu.    (Fn>inaCliiiKM«i(baL) 


The  privilege  of  oiiiploying  the  Kakkatu  in  |)ersonal  slate  was  one  granted  by  <>k 
SOVKieign  as  a  high  bunuur  and  rewjrd. 

The  cru^clcs  nalurihi-L-d  the  uutd  in  siiine  form  or  other  in  most  EurupeiD 
languages,  but  in  our  nun  .i]i|»rcnlly  wilh  a  tiansfer  of  meaniifg.  For  Wrighi 
detincs  Nakvr  as  "  a  cornet  or  bom  of  brass."  And  Chaucer's  use  teems  m 
t  this  ;— 


'■  I'i|M;s,  Troni]H>-,  \aketC5,  and  Clariounes. 
Thiit  in  ihi;  JUtaille  bluwvn  liludj  sounes.'' 

~Tkf  Knishli  Tali. 

On  the  other  hand,  Xacchera,  in  Ilalian,  seems  nl»a;-s  to  liave  retained  the  meanii^ 
of  kelllt-d'iim,  w  ith  the  slight  CNtojili'in  of  a  loeal  application  at  Siena  to  a  lucul 
eirele  or  triangle  struck  with  a  rml.  The  fact  seems  Id  be  that  there  b  a  duuhlc 
origin,  fur  the  Arabic  dictionaries  not  only  have  Natkarak,  but  X'atir,  and  A'atiir, 
"  ecirnii,  1uli.i, "  The  orcbcxtra  of  lliliara  Uundukdiiri,  we  are  told,  conusted  <^  40 
pairs  of  kettle-drums,  4  drums,  ^bnullxiis,  nnil  aotrumpcls  {Nattr),  {Sir  fi.  Frtn: 
Ik/U  J'a-'.'t,  II.  21 ;  y^fs  A'ti/aiMii,  I,  }i» : /fim-r/fr.  p.  S3;  A",  tt E.  XIV.  iw, 
and  following  note  ;  DIochmann's  Ain-i-Aibtiti,  pp.  50-51  ;  DataHp,  by  Haeoscbcl, 
».v.;  Makrisi,  I.  lyj-) 
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,  [^ly  (-Sk//-  oux  Did.  Arabes)  has  S^l^J  [iiafjAti]  "  petit  tambour  ou  timbale, 
*  iMtsin  de  cuivre  ou  de  lerre  recouverl  d'une  pcau  lendue,"  and  "  grosses  limbales  en 
I  cnivte  pontes  sur  un  chameau  ou  un  mulet." — Dcvic  (£>/•'/.  £/ym.)  writes:  "Bas 
'  X.«tin,  naiara  ;  bas  grec,  inix'^P"'  Ce  n'cst  poini  conime  on  I'a  dit,  I'Arabc  ^JkJutj 
'.  mofir  ou  ^6'  ndfor,  qui  signifient  Irompttlf,  ilai'mn,  tnais  le  persan  )^(i^ 
■   en  »riibe,  §w»  ii:ifiira,  limhak."     It  is  10  bt  fiiuml  also  in  Abyssinia  and  south  of 

Condokoio  J  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Sedjarat  Malayu. 

In  French,  it  gives  nacaire  and  gnaeari  from  the  ItalLin  gnacari.     "  Quaire  jouenC 

de  Ia  guilare,  quatre  des  castagnetles,  quatre  des  gnacaies.''    {Moli^.kr.  Pastoralt 

Comifue.)-H.  C] 


r  again  a 


id  again  lilt  «e  are  veiy 
-dJiom  the  historians  iif 
the  two  following  parallels.     First 


NOTK^.— This  descriiition  of  a  liRht  »ill 
tired  of  il.  It  is  diflicutl  tu  i^y  uhetliti  thi;  ^ 
the  East  or  the  romancers  of  the  West.  Comp 
from  an  Oriental  hislory  : — 

"The  Ear  of  Heaven  was  deafened  willi  the  din  of  the  great  Kiirhaht  and  Drums, 
and  the  Earth  shook  at  the  clangiiui  of  the  Trumpets  ami  Cl-.irions.  The  shafts  liegan 
lofalUike  the  tain-drops  of  spring,  and  blood  flowed  till  the  field  looked  lik<  the  Omis.'' 
(/,  A   S.  sir.  IV.  lom.  xix.  156  ) 

Next  from  an  Occidental  Romance  :  — 

"  Now  ri.sl  gtcte  talniur  bctyng, 

lilaweyng  of  p)iie>,  ami  ek  immpyns;, 

S(e<[es  lepjng,  and  ek  arnuij;. 

Of  sharp  spires,  and  av^dynu 

Ofslrunge  kiiighttei,  and  «)ghlb  nnvtyng  ; 

LaanCCS  lirechc  and  incrcpyiij; ; 

Knighltes  fallyng,  stedes  Us; iig  ; 

Ileric  and  heviJts  lhi.t."n;h  kervyng  ; 

Swerdes  draweyng,  lynies  leiyng 

Hard  assaylyng,  strong  defenilt  ng, 

Stiff  wilhstondyng  and  wightli  (leigheyng. 

Sharp  of  takyng  armes  spiiylyiig  ; 

So  grel  bray,  s.i  grel  cricyng. 
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I  for  the  fulk  there  was  dyeyn^; ; 

Stf  muche  dent^  noise  of  sweord^ 

The  thondur  blast  fio  myghte  bro  kirde^ 

No  the  sunnc  haddc  beo  seye. 

Fur  the  dust  of  the  poudrc  ! 

No  the  weolkyn  scon  be  myght^ 

So  was  arewes  and quarels Jt\\hf/* 

—King  AlisannJer^  in  IVeher^  \,  93-0 


And  again  : — 


"  The  eorthe  quaked  hcom  undur, 
No  scholde  mon  hat'e  herd  the  thondnry 

— Ibid.  142. 


Also  in  a  conlemporar)'  account  of  the  fall  of  Acre  (1291):  "  Rcnovaiar 
Ivllum  tor rii)ile  inter  alierulros  ....  clamoribus  interjectis  hinc  el  inde  ad  tcrrc 
it  a  ut  nee  Deus  tonans  in  sublime  coaudiri  fotuisset.'*  {£>g  £xcidio  Mt'cm 
Martene  et  Durand^  V.  7S0.) 

NoTK  5. — **Ctfr  il  estoit  hommc  an  Grant  Naan,^'  (See  note  2,  ch.  xi 
rrt>li)gue.) 

NoTF.  6.  — In  continuation  of  note  4,  chap,  ii.,  we  give  Gaubil's  concluiion  ( 
filory  of  Nayan :  "The  Emperor  had  gone  ahead  with  a  small  force,  when  Xi 
CiL-nerai  came  forward  with  100,000  men  to  make  a  reconnaissance.  The  Sovcr 
h<iwcvcr,  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  though  in  great  danger  of  being  carried 
showc<I  no  trepidation.  It  was  night,  and  an  urgent  summons  went  to  call  troo; 
the  Empcrur's  aid.  They  marched  at  once,  the  horsemen  taking  the  foot  soldic 
the  crupper  behind  them.  Nayan  all  this  while  was  taking  it  quietly  in  his  c 
and  his  generals  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  Emperor,  suspecting  an  anibus< 
Liting  then  took  ten  resolute  men,  and  on  approaching  the  Generars  camp,  caai 
V\xc-Pao  to  be  discharged  ;  the  report  caused  a  great  panic  among  Nayan's  tr 
who  were  very  ill  disciplined  at  the  best.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  ti 
had  all  come  up,  and  Nayan  was  attacked  on  all  sides :  by  Liting  at  the  he 
the  Chinese,  by  Yusitemur  at  the  head  of  the  Mongols,  by  Tutuha  and  the  Em 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  guards  and  the  troops  of  Kincha  (Kipchak).  The  pre 
of  the  EiniH-'ror  rendered  the  army  invincible,  and  Nayan's  forces  were  compl 
defeated.  That  prince  himself  was  taken,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  The  \ 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Liao,  and  the  Emperor  returned  in  trii 
to  Shangtu"  (207).  The  Chinese  record  given  in  detail  by  Pauthier  is  to  the 
effect,  except  as  to  the  Kaan's  narrow  escape,  of  which  it  says  nothing. 

As  regards  the  Firc-/t7^  (the  latter  word  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  mil 
machines  formerly,  and  now  to  artillery),  I  must  refer  to  Fav^  and  Reinaud*s 
curious  and  interesting  treatise  on  the  Greek  fire  [du  Feu  Gr^ge^is),  They  d< 
seem  to  assent  to  the  view  that  the  arms  of  this  description  which  are  menliont 
the  Mongol  wars  were  cannon,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  rockets. 

[Dr.  G.  Schlegel  {Toung  Pao,  No.  I,  1 902),  in  a  paper  entitled,  On  the  Inrei 
and  Use  of  Fire- Arms  and  Gunpowder  in  China,  prior  to  the  Arrival  of  Europt 
says  that  "now,  notwithstanding  all  what  lias  been  alleged  by  different  Euru| 
authors  against  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  in  China,  I  maintain  that  not 
the  Mongols  in  1293  had  cannon,  but  that  they  were  already  acquainted  with  thei 
1232.**  Among  his  many  examples,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Books  o( 
Ming  Dynasty:  '*  What  were  anciently  called  l^ao  were  all  machines  for  hui 
stones.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty  (a. I).  1260), /*atf  (catapults)  o( 
Western  regions  were  procured.  In  the  siege  [in  1233]  of  the  city  of  Tsaieho^. 
the  Kin  (Tatars),  fire  was  for  the  first  time  employed  (in  these  fao\  but  the  ai 
making  them  was  not  handed  down,  and  they  were  afterwards  seldom  used." — U. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
How  THE  Great  Kaan  caused  Nayan  to  be  put  to  death. 

And  when  the  Great  Kaan  learned  that  Nayan  was 
taken  right  glad  was  he,  and  commanded  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death  straightway  and  in  secret,  lest 
endeavours  should  be  made  to  obtain  pity  and  pardon 
for  him,  because  he  was  of  the  Kaan  s  own  flesh  and 
blood.  And  this  was  the  way  in  which  he  was  put  to 
death  :  he  was  wrapt  in  a  carpet,  and  tossed  to  and 
fro  so  mercilessly  that  he  died.  And  the  Kaan  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  this  way  because  he  would 
not  have  the  blood  of  his  Line  Imperial  spilt  upon  the 
ground  or  exposed  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  and  before  the 
Sun.^ 

And  when  the  Great  Kaan  had  gained  this  battle, 
as  you  have  heard,  all  the  Barons  and  people  of  Nayan's 
provinces  renewed  their  fealty  to  the  Kaan.  Now 
these  provinces  that  had  been  under  the  Lordship 
of  Nayan  were  four  in  number;  to  wit,  the  first 
called  Chorcha  ;  the  second  Caulv  ;  the  third 
Barscol  ;  the  fourth  Sikintinju.  Of  all  these  four 
great  provinces  had  Nayan  been  Lord  ;  it  was  a  very 
great  dominion.* 

And  after  the  Great  Kaan  had  concjuercd  Nayan, 
as  you  have  heard,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  different 
kinds  of  people  who  were  present,  Saracens  and 
Idolaters  and  Jews,'  and  many  others  that  believed  not 
in  God,  did  gibe  those  that  were  Christians  because 
of  the  cross  that  Nayan  had  borne  on  his  standard, 
and  that  so  grievously  that  there  was  no  bearing  it. 
Thus  they  would  say  to  the  Christians :  **  See  now 
what  precious   help   this    God's    Cross    of  yours    hath 
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^e^.^?erei  Vayan.  who  was  a  Christian  and  a  worshij 
:h'?reof.  '     And  such  a  din  arose  about  the  matter 
i:  reached  the  Great  Kaan's  own  ears.      When  it 
so.   he  sharply  rebuked  those  who  cast  these  gibe 
the  Christians ;  and  he  also  bade  the   Christians  b 
-:«><!  heart,  *'for  if  the  Cross  had  rendered  no  hel 
Nayan.  in  that   It  had  done  right  well ;  nor  could 
which  was  good,  as  It  was,  have  done  otherw^ise; 
Nayan  was  a  disloyal  and  traitorous  Rebel  against 
Lord,   and  well  deserved  that  which  had  befallen  1 
Wherefore  the  Cross  of  your  God  did  well   in  tha 
gave  him  no  help  against  the  right."     And  this  he 
so  loud  that  everybody  heard  him.     The  Christians  t 
replied  to  the  Great  Kaan  :  "  Great  King,    you  say 
truth  indeed,  for  our  Cross  can  render  no  one  helj 
wroncr-doinor ;    and  therefore  it  was  that   It  aided 
Nayan,  who  was  guilty  of  crime  and  disloyalty,  foi 
would  take  no  part  in  his  evil  deeds." 

And  so  thenceforward  no  more  was  heard  of 
tloutings  of  the  unbelievers  against  the  Christians ; 
they  heard  very  well  what  the  Sovereign  said  to 
latter  about  the  Cross  on  Nayan's  banner,  and 
giving  him  no  help. 


No  IE  I. — Friar  Rirold  mentions  this  Tartar  maxim  :  "  One  Khan  will  put  an 
to  death,  to  get  possession  of  the  tlirone,  but  he  takes  great  care  Uiat  the  bio 
nrit  spih.  For  they  say  that  it  is  highly  improper  that  the  blood  of  the  Great  '. 
bhoulil  1)0  spilt  upon  the  ground  ;  so  they  cause  the  victim  to  be  smothered  som 
or  other.*'  The  like  feeling  prevails  at  the  Court  of  Burma,  where  a  peculiar  i 
of  execution  without  bloodshed  is  reserved  for  Princes  of  the  Blood.  And  Kaen 
relating  the  conspiracy  of  Faulcon  at  the  Court  of  Siam,  says  that  two  of  the  1i 
V^rothers,  accused  of  participation,  were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  of  sandal-n 
'*  for  the  respect  entertained  for  the  blood-royal  forbids  its  being  shed."  See 
note  6,  ch.  vi.  Bk.  I.,  on  the  death  of  the  Khalif  Mosta'sim  Billah.  (/Vriy.  ( 
p.  115  ;  Missiim  to  Ava^  p.  229 ;  Kaempfer^  I.  19.) 

Note  2.— Ciiorc'HA  is  the  Manchu  countr)*,  Niuch^  of  the  Chinese.  {Su/>ra,  nc 
ch.  xlvi.  Bk.  I.)  ["Chorcha  is  Churchin. — Na}'an,  as  vassal  of  the  Mongol  kt 
had  the  commission  to  keep  in  obedience  the  people  of  Manchuria  (subdued  in  i: 
and  to  care  for  the  security  of  the  country  (  Yufti  shi)\  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  sh 
these  obligations  with  his  relative  Ifatan,  who  stood  nearer  to  the  native  trib< 
Manchuria."     {Palladium  S^O-H.  C] 
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Kauli  is  properly  Corea,  probably  here  a  district  on  the  frontier  thereof,  as  it  is 
impcobable  that  Nayan  had  any  rule  over  Corea.  ["  The  Corean  kingdom  proper 
could  not  be  a  part  of  the  prince's  appanage.  Marco  Polo  might  mean  the  northern 
pvt  of  Corea,  which  submitted  to  the  Mongols  in  A.D.  1269,  with  sixty  towns,  and 
which  was  subordinated  entirely  to  the  central  administration  in  Liao-yang.  As  to 
the  southern  part  of  Corea,  it  was  left  to  the  king  of  Corea,  who,  however,  was  a  vassal 
of  the  Mongols."  (Palladius,  32.)  The  king  of  Corea  {Ko  rye,  Kao-lt)  was  in  1288 
Chyoung  ryel  wang  (1274- 1298) ;  the  capital  was  Syong-to,  now  KSi  syeng  (K'ai-ch'eng). 
— H.  C] 

Barskul,  "  I-^opard-Lake,*'  is  named  in  Sanang  Setsen  (p.  217),  but  seems  there 
to  indicate  some  place  in  the  west  of  Mongolia,  perhaps  the  Barkul  of  our  maps. 
This  Barskul  must  have  been  on  the  Manchu  frontier.  [There  are  in  the  Yuen-ski 
the  names  of  the  department  of  Pu-yii-lu,  and  of  the  place  Pu-h-ho^  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Chinese  transcription,  approach  to  Barscol ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  this  identification,  since  our  knowledge  of  these  places  is  very  scanty  ;  it  only 
remains  to  identify  Barscol  with  Abalahu,  which  is  already  known ;  a  conjecture  all 
the  more  probable  as  the  two  names  of  P'u-yU-lu  and  Pu-lo-ho  have  also  some  re- 
semblance to  Abalahu.  {Palladius^  32.)  Mr.  E.  II.  Parker  says  {China  Review^ 
zviiL  p.  261)  that  Barscol  may  be  Pa-la  ssu  or  Bars  Koto  [in  Tsetsen].  "  This  seems 
the  more  probable  in  that  Cauly  and  Chorcha  are  clearly  proved  to  be  Corea  and 
Niuch^  or  Manchuria,  so  that  Bars  Koto  would  naturally  fall  within  Nayan*s  appanage.'* 
— H.  C] 

The  reading  of  the  fourth  name  is  doubtful,  5iV////^*//,  Sichittgiu  (G.  T.),  Sichin- 
/in^sp'u,  etc.  The  Chinese  name  of  Mukden  is  Shing-kingy  but  I  know  not  if  it  be  so 
old  as  our  author's  time.  I  think  it  very  possible  that  the  real  reading  is  Sinchin- 
tingin,  and  that  it  represents  Shangking-Tungking,  expressing  the  two  capitals 
of  the  Khitan  Djrnasty  in  this  region,  the  position  of  which  will  \ye  found  indicated  in 
No.  IV.  map  of  Polo's  itineraries.  (See  Schott,  Aelteste  NachriihUn  von  Mongolen 
und  Tartaren^  Berlin  Acad.  1845,  pp.  11- 12.) 

[Sikintinju  is  Kien  chau  *'  belonging  to  a  town  which  was  in  Nayan's  appanage, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  his  rebellion.  There  were  two  Kien-chow,  one  in 
the  time  of  the  Kin  in  the  modern  aimak  of  Khorchin  ;  the  other  during  the  Mongol 
Dynasty,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Ta-ling  ho,  in  the  limits  of  the  modern  aimak 
of  Kharachin  {Man  chaw yuen  lew  k*ao) ;  the  latter  depended  on  Kuang-ning  ( Y'uen- 
ski).  Mention  is  made  of  Kien-chow,  in  connection  with  the  following  circumstance. 
When  Nayan's  rebellion  broke  out,  the  Court  of  Peking  sent  orders  to  the  King  of 
0>rea,  requiring  from  him  auxiliary  troops  ;  this  circumstance  is  mentione<l  in  the 
Corean  Annals,  under  the  year  1288  {Kao  li  shi,  ch.  xxx.  f.  11)  in  the  following 
words : — *  In  the  present  year,  in  the  fourth  month,  orders  were  received  from 
Peking  to  send  five  thousand  men  with  provisions  to  Kien-chow,  which  is  3000 
/i  distant  from  the  King's  residence.*  This  number  of  /i  cannot  of  course  be 
tnken  literally ;  judging  by  the  distances  estimated  at  the  present  d.iy,  it  was 
about  2000  /i  from  the  Corean  K'ai-ch'cng  fu  (then  the  Corean  capital)  to  the 
Mongol  Kien-chow ;  and  as  much  to  the  Kien-chow  of  the  Kin  (through  Mukden 
and  the  pass  of  Fa-k'u  mun  in  the  willow  palisade).  It  is  ditVicult  to  decide  to 
which  of  these  two  cities  of  the  same  name  the  troops  were  ordered  to  go,  but  at 
any  rate,   there  are  sufficient  reasons   to   identify  Sikintinju   of  Marco   Toln   with 

Kien-chow."  .{Paliaditts,  33-)--H.  C] 

We  learn  firom  Gaubil  tliat  the  rei)ellion  did  not  end  with  the  capture  of  Nayan. 
In  the  summer  of  1288  several  of  the  princes  of  Nayan's  league,  under  liatan 
(apparently  the  Abkan  of  Erdinann's  genealogies),  the  grandson  of  Chinghiz's  brother 
Kajyun  [Hachiun],  threatened  the  provinces  north-east  of  the  wall.  Kubldi  sent  his 
grandson  and  designated  heir,  Teimur,  against  them,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
best  generals.  After  a  two  days*  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Kweilei,  the  rebels 
were  completely  beaten.  The  territories  on  the  said  River  Kweilei,  the  Tiro,  or  Torro, 
and  the  £ui0,  are  mentioned  both  by  Gaubil  and  De  Mailla  as  among  those  which 
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had  belonged  to  Nayan.  As  the  Kwcilei  and  Toro  appear  on  our  maps  and  als 
the  letter- known  Lino,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  ^ith  tolerable  predsia 
Nayan*s  country.     (See  Gauhil^  p.  209,  and  De  Afailla,  431  seqqj) 

[**  The  rebellion  of  Na>'an  and  Ilatan  is  incompletely  and  contnidictorily  relitedi 
Chinese  history.  The  suppression  of  both  these  rebellions  lasted  four  years.  £ 
1287  Nayan  marched  from  his  ordo  with  sixty  thousand  men  through  Easter 
Mongolia.  In  the  5th  moon  ('*ar.  6th)  of  the  same  year  Khabilai  marched  agiini 
him  from  Shangtu.  The  battle  was  fought  in  South-Eastem  Mongolia,  and  gained  b 
Khubilai,  who  returned  to  Shangtu  in  the  8th  month.  Nayan  fled  to  the  soath-ets 
across  the  mountain  range,  along  which  a  willow  palisade  now  stands ;  but  foro 
had  Ixren  sent  beforehand  from  Shin-chow  (modem  Mukden)  and  Kaang-nio 
(prolKilily  to  watch  the  pass),  and  Na>'an  was  made  prisoner. 

"Two  months  had  not  passed,  when  Hatan*s  rebellion  broke  out  (so  that  it  too 
place  in  the  same  year  1287).  It  is  mentioned  under  the  year  12S8,  that  Hatan  «i 
beaten,  and  that  the  whole  of  Manchuria  was  pacified  ;  but  in  1290,  it  is  afiii 
rccordc-d  that  Ilatan  disturbed  Southern  Manchuria,  and  that  he  was  again  d< 
feated.  It  is  to  this  time  that  the  narratives  in  the  biographies  of  Liting,  Yoe 
Femur,  and  Mangwu  ought  to  be  referred.  According  to  the  first  of  these  biographic 
Ilatan,  after  his  defeat  by  Liting  on  the  river  Kui  lui  (Koilar?),  fled,  and  perLhed 
According  to  the  second  biography,  IIatan*s  dwelling  (on  the  Amur  River)  n 
destroyed,  and  he  disappeared.  According  to  the  third,  Mangwu  and  Nainu!] 
pursued  Ilatan  to  the  extreme  north,  up  to  the  eastern  sea-coast  (the  mouth  of  ill 
Amur).  Ilatan  fled,  but  two  of  his  wives  and  his  son  Lao-ti  were  taken;  the  lattc 
was  executetl,  and  this  was  the  concluding  act  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  i 
Manchuria.  We  find,  however,  an  important  varianie  in  the  history  of  Corea;i 
is  stated  there  that  in  1290,  Hatan  and  his  son  Lao-ti  were  carrying  fire  ao 
slaughter  to  Corea,  and  devastated  that  country ;  they  slew  the  inhabitants  and  fed  0 
human  flesh.  The  King  of  Corea  fled  to  the  Kiang-hwa  island.  The  Coreans  wci 
not  able  to  withstand  the  invasion.  The  Mongols  sent  to  their  aid  in  1291,  troof 
under  the  command  of  two  generals,  Seshekan  (who  was  at  that  time  governor  ( 
Liao-tun^)  and  Namantai  (evidently  the  above-mentioned  Naimatai).  The  Mongol 
conjointly  with  tlic  Coreans  defeated  the  insurgents,  who  had  penetrated  into  tt 
very  heart  of  the  country;  their  corpses  covered  a  space  30  it  in  extent;  Hata 
and  his  son  made  their  way  through  the  victorious  army  and  fled,  finding  a  refuge  i 
the  Niuchi  (Djurdji)  country,  from  which  Laotai  made  a  later  incursion  into  Core 
Such  is  the  discrejnncy  between  historians  in  relating  the  same  fact.  The  statemei 
found  in  the  Corean  history  seems  to  me  more  reliable  than  the  facts  given  t 
Chinese  histor)-.'*     {Palladius,  35-37.)— H.  C] 

Note  3. — This  passage,  and  the  extract  from  Ramusio's  version  attached  to  tb 
following  chapter,  contain  the  only  allusions  by  Marco  to  Jews  in  China.  John  ( 
Monle  Corvino  alludes  to  them,  and  so  does  Marignolli,  who  speaks  of  having  bri 
disputations  with  them  at  Cam1>aluc  ;  Ibn  Batuta  also  speaks  of  them  at  Khann  c 
Hangchau.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  ancient  settlement  of  Jews  at  Kaifungfi 
in  Ilonan.  One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  on  the  subject  is  in  the  Ckituf 
Repository ^  vol.  xx.  It  gives  the  translation  of  a  Chinese-Jewish  Inscription,  whic! 
in  some  respects  forms  a  singular  parallel  to  the  celebrated  Christian  Inscription  c 
Si-ngan  fu,  though  it  is  of  far  more  modern  date  (1511).  It  exhibits,  as  that  inscrip 
tion  does,  the  effect  of  Chinese  temperament  or  language,  in  modifying  or  dilutinj 
doctrinal  statements.  Here  is  a  passage  :  "With  respect  to  the  Israelitish  religion 
we  find  on  inquiry  that  its  first  ancestor,  Adam,  came  originally  from  India,  am 
that  during  the  (period  of  the)  Chau  State  the  Sacred  Writings  were  already  in  exist 
encc.  The  Sacred  Writings,  cmb<Hl}ing  Eternal  Reason,  consist  of  53  sectioni 
The  principles  therein  contained  are  very  ab'ilruse,  and  the  Eternal  Reason  therein 
revealed  is  very  mysterious,  l)eing  treatetl  with  the  same  veneration  as  Ileavtn. 
The  founder  of  the  religion  is  Abraham,  who  is  considered  the  first  teacher  of  it* 
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Then  came  Moses,  who  established  ihe  Law,  and  handed  down  the  Sacred  Writings. 
After  his  time,  during  the  Ilan  Dj-nasty  (B.C.  206  to  a.d.  221),  this  religion  entered 
China.  In  (a.d.)  1164,  a  synagogue  was  built  at  P'icn.  In  (a.d.)  1296,  the  old 
Temple  was  rebuilt,  as  a  place  in  which  the  Sacred  Writings  might  be  deposited  witn 
▼eneration." 

[According  to  their  oral  tradition,  the  Jews  came  to  China  from  Si  \7h  (Western 
Regions),  probably  Persia,  by  Khorasan  and  Samarkand,  during  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ming-ti  (a.d.  58-75)  of  the  Han  Dynasty. 
They  were  at  times  confounded  with  the  followers  of  religions  of  India,  T*ien  Chu 
JkiaOf  and  very  often  with  the  Mohammedans  Hwui-Hwtii  or  Hwui-tzU  ;  the  common 
name  of  their  religion  was  Tiao  kin  kiao^  **  Extract  Sinew  Religion."  However, 
three  lapidary  inscriptions,  kept  at  Kal-fung,  give  different  dates  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Jews  in  China:  one  dated  1489  (2nd  year  Hung  Che,  Ming  Dynasty)  says  that 
seventy  Jewish  families  arrived  at  P'icn  Hang  (Kai-fung)  at  the  time  of  the  Sung  (a.d. 
960-1278);  one  dated  1512  (7th  year  Cheng  Teh)  says  that  the  Jewish  religion  was 
introduced  into  China  under  the  Han  Dynasty  (B.C.  206- a.d.  221),  and  the  last  one 
dated  1663  (2nd  year  K'ang-hi)  says  that  this  religion  was  first  preached  in  China 
under  the  Chau  Dynasty  (B.C.  1122-255) ;  this  will  nut  bear  discussion. 

The  synagogue,  according  to  these  inscriptions,  was  built  in  1163,  under  the  Sung 
Emperor  Hiao  ;  under  the  Yuen,  in  1279,  the  rabbi  rebuilt  the  ancient  temple  known 
•s  Tiing  Chen  sse^  probably  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  mosque  ;  the  synagogue  was  re- 
built in  142 1  during  the  reign  of  Yung-lo  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the 
Hwang-ho  in  1642,  and  the  Jews  began  to  rebuild  it  once  more  in  1653. 

The  first  knowledge  Europeans  had  of  a  colony  of  Jews  at  K'al-fung  fu,  in  the 
Ho-nan  province,  was  obtained  through  the  Jesuit  missionaries  at  Peking,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century;  the  celebrated  Mattco  Ricci  having  received  the 
visit  of  a  young  Jew,  the  Jesuits  Aleni  (1613),  Gozani  (1704),  Gaubil  and  Domenge 
who  made  in  1721  two  plans  of  the  synagogue,  visited  Kal-fung  and  brought  back 
some  documents.  In  1850,  a  mission  of  enquiry  was  sent  to  that  place  by  the 
London  Society  for  promotitig  Christianity  among  the  fnvs ;  the  results  of  this 
mission  were  published  at  Shang-lial,  in  1851,  by  Bishop  G.  Smith  of  Hongkong; 
fac-similes  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  obtained  at  the  synaj;ogii»  of  Kal-fung  were 
also  printed  at  Shang-hal  at  the  I-,ondon  Missionary  Society's  I*r(.i«s,  in  the  same  year. 
The  Jewish  merchants  of  London  sent  in  1760  to  their  brethren  of  Kal-fung  a  letter 
written  in  Hebrew  ;  a  Jewish  mei chant  of  Vienna,  J.  L.  Liebermann,  visited  the 
KaT-fung  colony  in  1S67.  At  the  lime  of  the  T'aT-P'ing  rising,  the  rebels  marched 
•gainst  Kal-fung  in  1857,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  papulation,  the  Jews  were  dispersed. 
{J,  Tobar^  Insc.  juives  de  Kdi-fong-fou^  1900  ;  Henri  Cordier^  Les  JuiJ's  en  Chine ^ 
and  Fung  and  WagnalC 5  Jewish  Encyclopedia.)  Palladius  writes  (p.  38),  **The 
Jews  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  Yuen  shi  (ch.  xxxiii.  p.  7),  under  the 
year  1329,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  law  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  from  dissidents.  Mention  of  them  is  made  again  under  the  year  1354,  ch. 
xliii.  fol.  ID,  when  on  account  of  several  insurrections  in  China,  rich  Mahommelans 
and  Jews  were  invited  to  the  capital  in  order  to  join  the  army.  In  both  cases  they 
are  named  Chu  hu  (Djuhud)."— H.  C] 

The  synagogue  at  Kaifungfu  has  recently  been  demolished  fur  the  sake  of  its 
materials,  by  the  survivors  of  the  Jewish  community  themselves,  who  were  too  poor 
to  repair  it.  The  tablet  that  once  adorned  its  entrance,  bearing  in  gilt  characters 
the  name  Eszloyih  (Israel),  has  been  appropriated  by  a  mosque.  The  300  or  400 
survivors  seem  in  danger  of  absorption  into  the  Mahomedan  or  heathen  {X-ipulation. 
The  last  Rabbi  and  possessor  of  the  sacred  tongue  died  some  lliirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
the  worship  has  ceased,  and  their  traditions  have  almost  died  away. 

{Cathay,  225,  341,  497;  Ch.  AV/.  XX.  436;  /)/-.  Martin,  in/.  iV.  China  Hr, 
R.A.S,  1866,  pp.  32-33.) 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
How  THE  Great  Kaan  went  back  to  the  City  of  Cambaluc 

And  after  the  Great  Kaan  had  defeated  Nayan  in  th 
way  you  have  heard,  he  went  back  to  his  capital  city  c 
Cambaluc  and  abode  there,  taking  his  ease  and  makinj 
festivity.  And  the  other  Tartar  Lord  called  Caydu  wa 
greatly  troubled  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  and  deatl 
of  Nayan,  and  held  himself  in  readiness  for  war ;  but  h 
stood  greatly  in  fear  of  being  handled  as  Nayan  hai 
been.^ 

I  told  you  that  the  Great  Kaan  never  went  on  1 
campaign  but  once,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion ;  in  al 
other  cases  of  need  he  sent  his  sons  or  his  barons  int< 
the  field.  But  this  time  he  would  have  none  go  ii 
command  but  himself,  for  he  regarded  the  presumptuou 
rebellion  of  Nayan  as  far  too  serious  and  perilous  ai 
affair  to  be  otherwise  dealt  with. 


Note  i. — Here  Ramusio  has  a  long  and  carious  addition.  Kublii,  itsajs,n 
maincd  at  Cambaluc  till  March,  *'in  which  our  Easter  occurs;  and  learning  th 
this  was  one  of  our  chief  festivals,  he  summoned  all  the  Christians,  and  Lode  tha 
bring  with  them  the  Book  of  the  Four  Gospels.  This  he  caused  to  be  incensed  min 
times  with  great  ceremony,  kissing  it  himself  most  devoutly,  and  desiring  all  ih 
Ixirons  and  lords  who  were  present  to  do  the  same.  And  he  always  acts  in  thi 
fashion  at  the  chief  Christian  festivals,  such  as  Easter  and  Christmas.  And  he  doc 
the  like  at  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Saracens,  Jews,  and  Idolaters.  On  being  asks 
why,  he  said  :  '  There  arc  Four  Prophets  worshipped  and  revered  by  all  the  worU 
The  Christians  say  their  God  is  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Saracens,  Mahommet ;  the  Jews 
Moses ;  the  Idolaters,  Sogomon  Borcan  [^Sakya-Mum  Burkkan  or  Buddha],  wb< 
was  the  first  god  among  the  idols ;  and  I  worship  and  pay  respect  to  all  four,  ant 
pray  that  he  among  them  who  is  grctitest  in  heaven  in  very  truth  may  aid  me.'  Boi 
the  Great  Khan  let  it  be  seen  well  enough  that  he  held  the  Christian  Faith  to  be  the 
truest  and  best — for,  as  he  says,  it  commands  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  good  aod 
holy.  But  he  will  not  allow  the  Christians  to  carry  the  Cross  before  them,  beoiuse 
on  it  was  scourged  and  put  to  death  a  person  so  great  and  exalted  as  Christ. 

"  Some  one  may  say :  '  Since  he  holds  the  Christian  ftiith  to  be  best,  why  does  be 
not  attach  himself  to  it,  and  become  a  Christian  ? '  Well,  this  is  the  reason  that  be 
gave  to  Messcr  Nicolo  and  Messcr  Maflfeo,  when  he  sent  them  as  his  envoys  to  tbe 
Pope,  and  when  they  sometimes  took  occasion  to  speak  to  him  about  the  &'th  of 
Christ.     He  said  :  '  How  would  you  have  me  to  become  a  Christian?    Yea  see  that 
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ihe  Christians  of  these  parts  are  so  ignorant  that  they  achieve  nothing  and  can  achieve 
nothing,  whilst  you  see  the  Idolaters  can  do  anything  they  please,  insomuch  that  when 
I  sit  at  table  the  cups  from  the  middle  of  the  hall  come  to  me  full  of  wine  or  other 
liquor  without  being  touched  by  anybody,  and  I  drink  from  them.  They  control  storms, 
causing  them  to  pass  in  whatever  direction  they  please,  and  do  many  other  marvels  ; 
whilst,  as  you  know,  their  idols  speak,  and  give  them  predictions  on  whatever  subjects 
they  choose.  But  if  I  were  to  turn  to  the  faith  of  Christ  and  Ixecome  a  Christian, 
then  my  barons  and  others  who  are  not  converted  would  say :  **  What  has  moved 
you  to  be  baptised  and  to  take  up  the  faith  of  Christ  ?  What  powers  or  miracles  have 
you  witnessed  on  His  part?"  (You  know  the  Idolaters  here  say  that  their  wonders 
are  performed  by  the  sanctity  and  power  of  their  idols.)  Well,  I  should  not  know 
what  answer  to  make ;  so  they  would  only  be  confirmed  in  their  errors,  and  the 
Idolaters,  who  are  adepts  in  such  surprising  arts,  would  easily  compass  my  death. 
But  now  you  shall  go  to  your  Pope,  and  pray  him  on  my  part  to  send  hither  an 
hundred  men  skilled  in  your  law,  who  shall  be  capable  of  rebuking  the  practices  of 
the  Idolaters  to  their  faces,  and  of  telling  them  that  they  too  know  how  to  do  such 
things  but  will  not,  because  they  are  done  by  the  help  of  the  devil  and  other  evil 
spirits,  and  shall  so  control  the  Idolaters  that  these  shall  have  no  power  to  perform 
such  things  in  their  presence.  When  we  shall  witness  this  we  will  denounce  the 
Idolaters  and  their  religion,  and  then  I  will  receive  baptism  ;  and  when  I  shall  have 
been  l>aptised,  then  all  my  barons  and  chiefs  shall  l)e  baptised  also,  and  their  followers 
shall  do  the  like,  and  thus  in  the  end  there  will  be  more  Christians  here  than  exist  in 
your  part  of  the  world  1 ' 

"And  if  the  Pope,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  lx>ok,  had  sent  men  fit  to 
preach  our  religion,  the  Grand  Kaan  would  have  turned  Christian ;  for  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  he  greatly  desired  to  do  so." 

In  the  simultaneous  patronage  of  different  religions,  Kublai  followed  the  practice 
of  his  house.  Thus  Rubruquis  writes  of  his  predecessor  Mangku  Kaan  :  '*  It  is  his 
custom,  on  such  days  as  his  diviners  tell  him  to  be  festivals,  or  any  of  the  Nestorian 
priests  declare  to  be  holydays,  to  hold  a  court.  On  these  occasions  the  Christian  priests 
enter  first  with  their  paraphernalia,  and  pray  for  him,  and  bless  his  cup.  They  retire, 
and  then  come  the  Saracen  priests  and  do  likewise  ;  the  priests  of  the  Idolaters  follow. 
He  all  the  while  believes  in  none  of  them,  though  they  all  follow  his  court  as  flies 
follow  honey.  He  bestows  his  gifts  on  all  of  them,  each  party  believes  itself  to  be 
his  iJBivourite,  and  all  prophesy  smooth  things  to  him."  Abulfarngius  calls  Kiibldi  "  a 
just  prince  and  a  wise,  who  loved  Christians  and  honoured  physicians  of  learning, 
whatsoever  their  nation." 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  Kubldi  that  reminds  us  of  the  greatest  prince  of  that  other 
great  Mongol  house,  Akbar.  And  if  we  trusted  the  first  impression  of  the  pa^^sage 
just  quoted  from  Ramusio,  we  might  suppose  that  the  grandson  of  Chinghiz  too  had 
some  of  that  real  wistful  regard  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  we  seem  to 
see  traces  in  the  grandson  of  Baber.  But  with  KuMai,  as  wiih  his  predecessors, 
religion  seems  to  have  been  only  a  political  matter  ;  and  this  aspect  of  the  thing  will 
easily  be  recognised  in  a  re-perusal  of  his  conversation  with  Messer  Nicolas  and  Messer 
Mafieo.  The  Kaan  must  be  obeyed  ;  how  man  shall  worship  God  is  indilTcrent ;  this 
was  the  constant  policy  of  his  house  in  the  days  of  its  greatness.  Kul)lai,  as  Koepjxjn 
observes,  the  first  of  his  line  to  raise  himself  above  the  natural  and  systematic  barljarism 
of  the  Mongols,  probably  saw  in  the  promotion  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  already  spread 
to  some  extent  among  them,  the  readiest  means  of  civili^i^g  his  countrymen.  But 
he  may  have  been  quite  sincere  in  saying  >\hat  is  here  ascribed  to  him  in  fAis  sense. 
viz.  :  that  if  the  Latin  Church,  with  its  superiority  of  character  and  acquirement,  had 
come  to  his  aid  as  he  had  once  requested,  he  would  jjladly  have  used  i/s  missionaries 
as  his  civilising  instruments  instead  of  the  Lnmas  and  their  trumpery.  {Kubr.  313; 
AssemoHit  III.  pt  ii.  107 ;  Koepl^n,  II.  89,  9O.) 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

How  THE  Kaan  rewarded  the  Valour  of  his  Captains. 

So  we  will  have  done  with  this  matter  of  Nayan,  and 
go  on  with  our  account  of  the  great  state  of  the  Great 
Kaan. 

We  have  already  told  you  of  his  lineage  and  of  his 
age ;  but  now  I  must  tell  you  what  he  did  after  his 
return,  in  regard  to  those  barons  who  had  behaved  well 
in  the  battle.  Him  who  was  before  captain  of  loo  he 
made  captain  of  looo ;  and  him  who  was  captain  of  looo 
men  he  made  to  be  captain  of  10,000,  advancing  every 
man  according  to  his  deserts  and  to  his  previous  rank. 
Besides  that,  he  also  made  them  presents  of  fine  silver 
plate  and  other  rich  appointments  ;  gave  them  Tablets 
of  Authority  of  a  higher  degree  than  they  held  before ; 
and  bestowed  upon  them  fine  jewels  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  insomuch  that  the 
amount  that  fell  to  each  of  them  was  something  astonish- 
ing. And  yet  'twas  not  so  much  as  they  had  deserved ; 
for  never  were  men  seen  who  did  such  feats  of  arms  for 
the  love  and  honour  of  their  Lord,  as  these  had  done 
on  that  day  of  the  battle.^ 

Now  those  Tablets  of  Authority,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  are  ordered  in  this  way.  The  officer  who  is  a 
captain  of  100  hath  a  tablet  of  silver;  the  captain  of 
1000  hath  a  tablet  of  gold  or  silver-gilt;  the  commander 
of  10,000  hath  a  tablet  of  gold,  with  a  lion's  head  on  it 
And  I  will  tell  you  the  weight  of  the  different  tablets, 
and  what  they  denote.  The  tablets  of  the  captains  of 
100  and  1000  weigh  each  of  them  120  saggi ;  and  the 
tablet  with  the  lion  s  head  engraven  on  it,  which  is  that 
of  the  commander  of  10,000,  weighs  220  saggi.     And  on 
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each  of  the  tablets  is  inscribed  a  device,  which  runs : 
^^  By  the  strength  of  the  great  God^  and  of  the  great  grace 
which  He  hath  accorded  to  our  Emperor,  viay  the  name 
of  the  Kaan  be  blessed ;  and  let  all  such  as  will  not  obey 
him  be  slain  and  be  destroyed''  And  I  will  tell  you 
besides  that  all  who  hold  these  tablets  likewise  receive 
warrants  in  writing,  declaring  all  their  powers  and 
privileges. 

I  should  mention  too  that  an  ofificer  who  holds  the 
chief  command  of  100,000  men,  or  who  is  general-in- 
chief  of  a  great  host,  is  entitled  to  a  tablet  that  weighs 
300  saggi.  It  has  an  inscription  thereon  to  the  same 
purport  that  I  have  told  you  already,  and  below  the 
inscription  there  is  the  figure  of  a  lion,  and  below  the 
lion  the  sun  and  moon.  They  have  warrants  also  of 
their  high  rank,  command,  and  power.*  Every  one, 
moreover,  who  holds  a  tablet  of  this  exalted  degree  is 
entitled,  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  to  have  a  little 
golden  canopy,  such  as  is  called  an  umbrella,  carried 
on  a  spear  over  his  head  in  token  of  his  high  command. 
And  whenever  he  sits,  he  sits  in  a  silver  chair.^ 

To  certain  very  great  lords  also  there  is  given  a 
tablet  with  gerfalcons  on  it ;  this  is  only  to  the  very 
greatest  of  the  Kaan's  barons,  and  it  confers  on  them 
his  own  full  power  and  authority  ;  so  that  if  one  of  those 
chiefs  wishes  to  send  a  messenger  any  whither,  he  can 
seize  the  horses  of  any  man,  be  he  even  a  king,  and  any 
other  chattels  at  his  pleasure.* 


Note  i. — So  Sanang  Setzen  relates  that  Chinghiz,  on  returning  from  one  of  his 
great  campaigns,  busied  himself  in  reorganising  his  forces  and  l>eslowing  rank  and 
tide,  according  to  the  deserts  of  each,  on  his  nine  Oriok,  or  niarbhals,  and  all  who 
had  done  good  service.  *' He  named  commandants  over  hundreds,  over  thousands, 
over  ten  thousands,  over  hundred  thousands,  and  opened  his  treasury  to  the  multitude 
of  the  people'*  (p.  91). 

Note  2. — We  have  several  times  already  had  mention  of  these  tablets.  (See 
Prologue,  ch.  viii.  and  xviii.)  The  earliest  European  allusion  to  them  is  in 
Rabruquis :  "And  Mangu  gave  to  the  Moghul  (whom  he  was  going  to  send  to  the 
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King  i>[  Fiance)  a  bull  of  ha,  ihat  U  to  say,  a  tjolden  plate  of  a,  patm  in  bteadtli  ai    { 
liall  >  L-ubit  in  lenEth,  on  Hhich  liis  iirdcrs  were  inscribed.     Who&oever  i%  Ihe  bai« 
■if  thai  may  order  what  he  plcues,  aiid  his  order  shall  be  executed  itnightKiy.'' 

Thebe  enlden  built  uf  llie  Mongol  Kaani  Hppcai  to  have  been  oriBinallf  lokea 
iiF  high  fa\'oui  and  honour,  though  nflcrnards  they  became  more  frequent  and  coo- 
ventiunal.  They  arc  nflcnspukcn  of  by  the  Persian  historians  of  the  Moosoli  vndci 
the  name  of  I'aiza/i,  and  sometimes  Pdiiah  Sir-i-Skcr,  or  *'  Lion'*  Head  hioh." 
Thu«,  ill  a  finnan  of  Ghazan  Khan,  naming  a  viceroy  lo  his  coiK|uetfi  in  Syiiii  ik 
Khan  confers  on  the  latter  "the  twoid,  the  august  Mandatd,  the  drnmiand/if^H"' 
J/foJ  I'lthali.''  Most  freijuenlly  the  grant  of  this  honour  U  coupled  with  Yarliii: 
"  lo  kuch  an  one  were  granted  Yarligk  and  Pdizat,"  Ihe  rormer  wonJ  [whidi  a 
Mill  applied  in  Turkey  lu  ibe  Sultan's  rescripts)  deoolinc  the  written  patent  wliidi 
acci>ni|Hnie!>  tlie  giant  uf  the  tablet,  just  at  the  Eovereign'i  wftrrsot  ■ecwnpiiu'* 
ihe  Imilge  of  a  modern  Order.  Of  such  written  patent*  also  Maim  speaks  in  ibii 
pa&uuc,  and  as  he  uttered  it,  no  doubt  ihe  familiu  words  VartigJk  »  PtBtai  were  a 
his  mind.  The  Ainicnian  history  of  the  Orpelisns,  relating  the  visit  of  hince 
Scmpad,  bruihei  of  King  Ilayton,  lo  the  court  of  Mangkn  Kaan,  *aya:  "TlieygiTe 
him  also  a  /'Aaiza  of  gold,  i.e.  a  tablet  whereon  Ihe  name  of  God  is  written  bftU 
Citeai  Kian  himself;  and  this  constitutes  the  greatest  honour  known  ainoiig  iIk 
Mongols.  Farther,  they  drew  up  fur  him  a  sort  uf  patent,  which  the  Mtmgob  oil 
larlikk;'  etc.  The  Latin  veruon  of  a  grant  by  Uibek  Khan  of  Kipdiak  ta  tbe 
X'cnetian  Andrea  Zerto,  in  13JJ,*  ends  with  the  wuidi :  "  Dtditnas  lain  tt  ptiii' 
li^ium  cHfli  bnllii  mtrh"  where  Ihe  laticr  words  no  doubt  represent  tbe  Vartigt  a.'- 
taiii/;kd,  the  wainuit  with  the  red  seal  or  slamp,tasit  may  be  seen  upon  the  letia  of 
Aighun  Khan,  (ijee  plate  at  ch.  xvii.  of  Uk.  IV.).  So  also  Janibek,  tbe  wo  of 
L'lliek,  in  1344,  confers  privileges  on  the  Venetians,  "eisdrm  danda  bainnam  ii 
au'o'' ;  and  again  llardibeg,  son,  murderer,  and  successor  of  Janibeg,  b  ijj& 
writes:  " .\vcmo dadocumandanicnto [/.r.  Yorl^Jcumle  boUerosse,  ct  lo^/iao." 
Under  the  Pi'tsian  liratich,  at  least,  of  the  house  the  degree  of  hononi  was  indi- 
c^tcil  by  the  iiamltr  uf  liuns'  head!,  upon  the  plat:,  which  varied  from  1  to  J.  Tbe 
IJun  and  Sun,  a  sj'mbi't  which  survives,  or  has  been  revived,  in  tbe  moden 
Persian  decoration  so  called,  formed  tbe  emblem  of  [he  Sn 
in  Leo,  i.i,  in  highest  power.  It  had  already  been  ovd  is 
the  coins  of  the  Seljukian  sovereigns  of  Periia  and  Icooiom; 
it  appears  un  coins  of  the  Mongol  Ilkhans  Chaian,  (^jallB, 
and  Alni»iiil,  and  it  is  also  found  on  some  of  ihote  of 
Mohumcd  Uzbek  Khan  of  Kipchak. 

Hammer  gives  regulations  ot  Ghazan   Khan's  on  iIk 
subject  (if  the  I'aizah,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  tbe  Isim 
weteiifdiffetellt  J'jMiAasuell  as  degrees.     Some  were  hdd 
.Setjukian  C«n  ariili  ilie     liy  great  govrmoH  and  ufhcers  of  state,   and  these  net 
l.ionandsun.  tauliimcd  against  letting  the  I'aizah  out  of  their  own  keep- 

itq;;  ollicrs  were  fut  ufiiceT:*  of  infeiiur  order;  and,  again,  "for  persons  traitUiif 
■m  state  commissions  with  |yMl-hurse!i,  particular  paiiah  (which  Hammer  says  were  cf 
Imwl  arc  apiKrinie<I,  un  which  their  names  arc  inKcribed."  These  last  would  leea 
thcrefiire  |t>  be  merely  such  permissions  lr>  travel  by  the  Government  post-bones  at 
ate  slill  rerjuircd  in  Kussia,  perh.-ips  in  lineal  derivation  from  Mongol  practice.  The 
tenns  of  Gliozan'n  decree  iind  other  cimtemiuriry  notices  show  that  great  abases  woe 
practised  wiih  the  I'aizah,  as  an  nulhotity  fur  living  at  free  quarters  and  making  otbti 
arbitrary  exactiuns. 

The  word  J;>i:jk  i=  said  \:  U-  Chine-e,  Pai-luu,  "a  uUct."     A  IniM  of  ih* 
mine  ami  the  thing  still  suivives  in  Monj;"lLi.     The  burse -/(ii/ in  the  name  Applied  I4 

'   "liianiMSiinii<'..>.'t.Wi  Imi.i.  .lie  M.wl^  »ci.nlc.  luila  ftuvJHpi  CobaD  (Mf  A'trAan),  ud 
Kipani  KiiW.im  ciisivincs  »;Hp.imu-."    1\>t  ungiiul  triu  lu  /la/a,!  frrMV*.  ^ 
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a  cerlain  ornament  on  the  hor^e  caparison,  wIhlIi  gives  llie  rider  a  title  to  be  furni>hcd 
v^ith  horses  and  provisi««ns  on  a  journey. 

Where  I  have  used  tiie  Veneiian  eini  si:^-^io,  I  he  French  texts  have  here  and  else- 
%\herc  Sdi'ts  and  w/Vj,  and  sometimes/*;/'/.  Siiic  jioinls  to  Sii/[i^a,  which,  according  to 
Duprc  de  St.  Maiir,  is  in  the  Sahc  hiws  the  e<|iiivalcnt  of  a  denier  ur  the  tweh'lh  part 
of  a  sol.  Sa^gio  is  possibly  the  same  \vv>id,  or  lalhcr  may  have  been  confounded  willi 
it,  but  the  saggio  was  a  recognised  Venetian  weight  equal  to  \  of  an  ounce.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  Polo  appears  to  use  it  to  indicate  tlie  mi'shi/,  a  weight  which  may 
be  taken  at  74  grains  Troy.  On  that  suppo.-)ition  the  smallc^t  taldet  specified  in  the 
text  would  weigh  i8i  ozs.  Tiuy. 

I  do  not  know  if  any  gtjld  l*aiz;di  h.is  Ijcen  di^cuvcicd,  but  several  of  silver  have 
been  found  in  the  Russian  d<»mini«ins  ;  c)ne  near  the  Dnieper,  and  two  in  Eastern 
Siberia.  The  first  of  uur  plates  represents  (jne  of  these,  which  was  found  in  the 
JMinu^insk  circle  of  tlie  (Government  of  Vcnisei  in  1S4'),  and  is  now  in  the  Asiatic 
Museum  of  the  Acade-my  of  St.  IVli/isluirg.  T'l-r  the  sake  of  belter  illustration  of  our 
text,  I  have  taken  the  libeity  to  lepicscnt  the  lal.ilet  as  of  gold,  instead  of  silver  with 
only  the  inscription  gilt.  The  nitudded  rin^j  ir.sertcd  in  the  oiilice,  to  .^^uspend  the 
plate  by,  is  of  iron.  On  the  iever>e  side  the  lin^  boars  some  Chinese  characters 
engraved,  which  are  interpreted  as  meaning  *' Tuljli-ation  \o.  42."  The  inscription 
on  the  plate  itself  is  in  the  Mongol  lani^'aaL^e  .';nd  lia^pa  character  {su/ra,  Prologue, 
note  I,  ch.  xv.),  and  its  purpoit  is  a  rcauaLable  leslini'iny  to  the  exaclnos  of  Marco's 
account,  and  almost  a  proof  of  iiis  knowledt^e  of  the  language  and  character  in  which 
ihe  inscriptions  were  engraved.  It  run-;,  acccidin^j  tv)  Scl:mi<ll's  ver.■^ion  :  *'/»[;'  Mtf 
strength  of  the  etirnal  hcaVf.}'.  I  May  the  iii\-:r  of  the  Khc.^an  be  he>!y  I  W'Jio  pays 
hitn  not  reierenee  is  to  be  slain^  and muit  u/e/  '  Tlie  iii-criptions  on  llie  other  plates 
di>C(.ivercd  were  essentially  similar  in  meaning.  Oar  se«.-ond  plale  shows  one  of  them 
with  the  inscrij.lion  in  the  Uighur  character. 

The  superficial  dimensions  of  the  Veni-ei  tablet,  as  taken  fiom  Schmidt's  full-size 
drawing,  are  12*2  in.  by  3 '65  in.     The  weight  is  not  given. 

In  the  French  texts  nothing  is  said  of  the  :>i/e  <.i"  I'ne  la'ulet:-.  iJut  Kaitiusio's  copy 
in  the  Prologue,  where  the  tables  giv.-ii  i)y  Kiaca'.u  are  nieniioiied  .'.///■/■.;,  p.  35),  says 
that  they  were  a  cubit  in  lengih  and  5  lingers  in  breaf.Uli,  aiid  wei:;lied  3  to  4  marks 
each,  t\e,  24  to  32  ounces. 

i^Diipri dc  St.  Maury  Essai  sur  les  M^n/uie.-y  etc.,  1746,  p.  vin'.  ;  al.^o  (on  saiga) 
SCO  PertZy  Script.  XVII.  357  ;  Ru'iruj.  312  ;  (.j.r.icn  J/orJe,  210-2J0,  521  ;  Jkh.  II. 
166  i<r^^.,  355-356;  Z)'6>//^JJ//,  III.  412-413:  (^'.  /v'.  177-lSu;  //.;///.  ll\is:,:it\  1 54, 
176;  Mahrizif  IV.  1 58;  St.  Mattir.^  M^^ni.  mr  P An>iLi:i.\  II.  137,  169;  M.  Mas 
*Latrie\\\  Bib!,  de F l\c.  ,i.-s  C/ia/:,':\  IV.  5S5  ..:/./.  ;  /.  ./..  >.i.  V.  turn.  xvii.  53r)  .></./; 
Sihwh/t,  liber  eine  Mouyl.  {^ntadydUn.^ih) ijt^  etc.,  A(.;:d.  St.  1'.,  i^>47  ;  Kus>ian 
paper  by  G rigor iejf  o\\  .same  --iiii'.ec!,  iS4'.». ) 

["The  History  tells  U:>  J.i.u  .'.O/-!'.  Llk.  lAlI.  i.  2)  that  llie  otiicial  silver  tablets 
^ai  tzii  of  the  period  were  600  in  1. umber,  aln  .:■.  a  fo"t  in  lei.L;ili,  ami  tliat  they  weie 
engraved  with  an  inscii|-ti./n  like  ibe  abo\e  ['<.)ur  im}^ii;:l  i.ul^r  W<\.  pvsl  1kii.-«..«. 
Urgent.'J  in  national  tii.tiacteis  {.\tij  /.//),  a:  «1  tliat '.\l.!.n  there  w.i- imi"- i::'Mf  -ta.le 
uu^iiiess  the  Emperor  ji-.j  M.tnally  li..!ule«l  ll.c  l.il>lel  to  the  euv.)}'.  \\\  i,  ii  eiili.lLvl  him  to 
demand  horses  at  the  post  .-.t.i".i(in->,  jr.d  t';  Ijc  tie.ited  as  if  he  w-  i-  tli-j  1  nij-  lor  him- 
self travelling.  Wiien  llie  tal.let  \s:;s  maiked  '  I'l^en!,'  he  h.-l  tli-'  ii.,'.t  to  take 
private  horses,  and  w.is  reiji.  ie<l  to  li-.lj,  :ii;;liL  aii-;  d.iy,  7uj  /;  in  I'Aei.Ly-li.'ur  hi^uis. 
On  his  return  he  had  to  give  b.i'"k  t!:.'  tailet  to  tI;o  llniiei'  r,  wi.o  h;:i"l..d  it  to  the 
prince  who  had  the  custody  of  the  slate  lablcN  ..•..1  >>•  iN."'  (/\-.  .v.  //'  //.v.-.v  ■//, 
Actes  XL  Cong.  Int.  Otient.^  Pa  lis,  y.  17.'; 

**The  Kin,  in  the  lhirie'.'nt]i  century,  w-.-.i  b..-:,.;.- :  •!  ■  '  ■■  e  ii.-'.-I  or.>'I\.u  They 
ucie  rectangular,  bore  the  imj.-jrial  seal,  arid  ;i:i  iii'Ciiiili'.'ii  ii.hcati^e  nt  ll;'.*  tUity  of 
Uic  bcaier.  {Chavantiej,  J\>yii^ei/i s  e/iez  /es  A'-':..  /:..  Joj.)  Tlii^  N.i-vi.-i  at  an  e  nher 
date  used  wooden  pai-t.u  tied  to  e.ich  hois-  m.in  and  Iioino,  t'»  vli-iinguish  tlu  m  by. 
{Ma  'J'uan-iin,  I>k.  327,  il.)'     {A'c^hi.tf  A'ub/uih,  p.  ibi,  ii'ie.j 
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**  Tiger's  tablets— ^/w/V^  7/u  fu,  and  /W  fsu  in  the  common  language.  The 
Mongols  had  them  of  several  kinds,  which  differed  by  the  metal,  of  which  they  were 
made,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  pearls  (one,  two,  or  three  in  numl>er),  which  were 
incrusted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tablet  Falcon's  tablets  with  the  figure  of  a  falcoo 
were  round,  and  used  to  be  given  only  to  special  couriers  and  envoys  of  the  Khao. 
\_Yuen  shi lui pien  and  Yuen  ch'ao  tien  changS^  The  use  of  the  Hu-fu  was  adopted 
by  the  Mongols  probably  from  the  Kin."     {Paltadius,  l.c.  p.  39.) 

Rubruquis  (Rockhill's  ed.  pp.  153-154)  says: — "And  whenever  the  prindpol 
envoy  [of  Longa]  came  to  court  he  carried  a  highly-polished  tablet  of  ivory  abom  a 
cubit  long  and  half  a  palm  wide.  Every  time  he  spoke  to  the  chan  or  some  great 
personage,  he  always  looked  at  that  tablet  as  if  he  found  there  what  he  liad  to  say, 
nor  did  he  look  to  the  right  or  the  left,  nor  in  the  face  of  him  with  whom  he  was  talk- 
ing. Likewise,  when  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  when  lea\*ing  it,  he 
never  looked  at  anything  but  his  tablet."  Mr.  RockhUl  observes:  "These  tablets 
arc  called  ktt  in  Chinese,  and  were  used  in  China  and  Korea ;  in  the  latter  country 
down  to  quite  recent  times.  They  were  made  of  jade,  ivory,  bamboo,  etc.,  accordii^ 
to  the  rank  of  the  owner,  and  were  about  three  feet  long.  The  hu  was  originally 
used  to  make  memoranda  on  of  the  business  to  be  submitted  by  the  bearer  to  the 
Emperor  or  to  write  the  answers  to  questions  he  had  had  submitted  to  tliem.  Odonc 
also  refers  to  '  the  tablets  of  white  ivory  which  the  Emperor's  barons  held  in  their 
hands  as  they  stood  silent  before  him.* " 

(Cf.  the  golden  tablets  which  were  of  various  classes  with  a  tiger  for  image  and 
pearls  for  ornaments,  Deviria^  Epipaphicy  p.  l^et  seq.) — H.  C] 

Note  3. — Umbrella,  The  phrase  in  Pauthier's  text  is  ^^  Palieqtu  qtu  en  dit 
ombrcl."  The  Latin  text  of  the  Soc.  de  Geographic  has  **  unum  palh'ttm  de  auro," 
which  I  have  adopted  as  probably  correct,  looking  to  Burma,  where  the  old 
etiquettes  as  to  umbrellas  are  in  full  force.  These  etiquettes  were  probably  in  both 
countries  of  old  Hindu  origin.  Pallium^  according  to  Muratori,  was  applied  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  a  kind  of  square  umbrella,  by  which  is  probably  meant  rather  a 
canopy  on  four  staves,  which  was  sometimes  assigned  by  authority  as  an  honourable 
privilege. 

But  the  genuine  umbrella  would  seem  to  have  been  used  also,  for  Polo's  con- 
temporary, Martino  da  Canale,  says  that,  when  the  Doge  goes  forth  of  his  palace, 
^^  si  vait  aprcs  lui  un  damoiseau  qui  poite  une  umhreU  de  dras  h  or  sur  son  chitf^ 
which  umbrella  had  been  given  by  ^^  Monseipieur  FApostoiUe,^^  There  is  a  picture 
by  Girolamo  Gamharota,  in  the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio,  at  Venice,  which  represents 
the  invcbtiture  of  the  Doge  with  the  umbrella  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa  (concerning  which  see  5«;/«/<7  Junior,  in  Muratori,  XXIL  5^^)- 

The  word  Parasol  also  occurs  in  the  Petrarchian  vocabulary  (14th  centurj')  as  the 
equivalent  of  saioual  (Pers.  sdyaban  or  sdiwdny  an  umbrella).  Carpini  notices  that 
umbrellas  [solinum  vel  tentoriolum  in  hastd)  were  carried  over  the  Tartar  nobles  and 
their  wives,  even  on  horseback ;  and  a  splendid  one,  covered  with  jewels,  was  one 
of  the  presents  made  to  Kuyuk  Kaan  on  his  enthronement. 

With  respect  to  the  honorary  character  attaching  to  umbrellas  in  China,  I  may 
notice  that  recently  an  English  resident  of  Ningpo,  on  his  departure  for  Europe,  was 
presented  by  the  Chinese  citizens,  as  a  token  of  honour,  with  a  pair  of  If^an  min  san, 
umbrellas  of  enormous  size. 

The  umbrella  must  have  gone  through  some  curious  vicissitudes ;  for  at  one  time 
we  find  it  familiar,  at  a  later  date  apparently  unknown,  and  then  reintroduced  as  scNoe 
strange  novelty.  Arrian  speaks  of  the  ffKiddta,  or  umbrellas,  as  used  by  all  Indians  of 
any  consideration  ;  but  the  tiling  of  which  he  spoke  was  familiar  to  the  use  of  Greek 
and  Roman  ladies,  and  many  examples  of  it,  borne  by  slaves  behind  their  mistresses, 
are  found  on  ancient  vase-paintings.  Athenaeus  quotes  from  Anacreon  the  descriptioa 
of  a  **  bcg«;ar  on  horseback  "  who 

**  like  a  woman  bears 
An  ivory  jmrasol  over  his  delicate  head." 


5«orul  Example  or  a 
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An  Indian  prince,  in  a  Sanskrit  insciiption  of  ilio  gih  century,  bo.isis  orhaving 
wrested  ftom  the  King  of  Marwir  the  two  umbrellas  pleasing  to  Tarvnli,  and  white  Bs 
the  summer  moonlKatns.  Prilhi  Kdj,  the  lo-sl  Hindu  kin^  of  Delhi,  is  depicted  by 
the  poet  Chand  as  shaded  by  a  white  umbrella  on  a  i^olden  stafT.  An  unmistakable 
umbrella,  copied  from  a  Saxon  MS.  in  the  Mnrleinn  coUcctiim,  is  engraved  in 
IVrighl's  History  ef  Demeslii  A/aiin^rs,  ]).  75.  Tlic  fact  llial  the  Rold  umbrella  is 
one  of  the  paraphernalia  of  high  church  dijinilaries  in  Italy  seems  tu  presume  ac<|uainl- 
ance  with  the  thing  from  .1  remote  jieiiod.  A  deeorated  imihtella  :<l»^o  accompanies 
ihe  host  when  sent  out  to  the  sick,  al  least  ulierc  I  iirile.  in  I'alermo.  Ibn  llalula 
says  that  in  his  lime  all  the  pcupli;  nl  C<'nNl;tnrinii[ile.  rivil  an<l  military,  great  and 
(mall,  carried  great  umbrellas  over  their  liead*.  siiinnier  and  wiincr.  Ducnnge 
quotes,  from  a  MS.  of  the  I'aris  Libniry,  (he  I'l/niuine  cnurl  regulations  aliout 
umbrellas,  which  arc  of  the  genuine  Pan-Asiatic  !i]iiril  ;—  andSia  XjinToin'uBiyo  extend 
Trom  llie  Hypeisebaslus  to  the  uranil  .'^lralO|itd-'irtluis.  f.iid  ^•>  on  ;  e\acllv  as  used  lo 
be  the  case,  wilh  liifferenl  lilies,  in  J^v.i.  And  yet  it  i-  curii.us  that  John  M.irignolli, 
[bo  Batuta's  contemporary  in  lliu  middle  of  the  141I1  century,  and  Karl«iEji  in  the  16th 
:enlUT]',  arc  alike  at  piiins  lo  desi:rihe  llie  iinihrelki  its  siinte  sltanye  iibjeel.  And  in 
Mir  o»n  country  it  is  cuimuonly  snled  Ihal  tin-  iiinhrella  was  first  used  in  the  last 
xnlury,  and  that  Jonas  Ilanway  (died  17-S6;  u;is  one  of  the  first  |>ersi>ns  who  made 
I  practice  of  carrying  one.  The  word  iiml-rtilo  i^,  lumeier,  in  .Minsheu's  dictionary. 
S<xIMsiin-/Bkson,i.\-.  i-mhr.lla.  —  W.  C] 

{Afunif.  Dissert.  II.  229;  A:.hi-.:  S!on,:  Ikil.  \1II.  274.  $fxi\  AV/i/r.  M.'m. 
[II.;  Ca-f.  759;  N.  nml  0:  <■'■  ■'"■'/■  II.  iSo:  .lni<iii.  /mli,a,\\l.:  .Smitlis 
Diit ,  G.  ami  a:  .4-,/..  s.  v.  „m/>rMu/i>r., ;  /.  A'.  .1.  .V.  v.  j^i  ;  A'.is  M.ihi,  I.  221  ; 
f.  B.  11.  440;   Cal/nir,  3K1  ;  f.\>r:iu!.  I,  f.  301. 1 

Alexander,  accotdini;  lo  Athtnaeus,  fe.iMed  Ins  c.ijilains  to  the  nnmlitr  of  6000, 
ind  made  them  all  sil  upon  silver  chairs.  'Ihe  s.iiii'.-  author  relates  dial  the  King  ol 
Persia,  among  olhcr  rich  presents,  bestowed  ujion  llnlinius  the  Guriynian,  who  went 
ip  lo  the  kinj;  in  imitation  of  Themislocles,  d  ,ik;r  r'lJir  aiul  0  ^ilt  iiwiidui.  (lik. 
[.  Epit.  ch.  ji,  and  H.  ji,) 

The  silver  chair  has  come  di,wn  lo  oer  ..wn  d.iv  i:i  India,  iind  i^  much  affucled  by 
[lative  princes. 

Note  4.— I  have  not  been  able  i..  lind  any  ;dln-.i..n,  e:-eu-pt  in  out  aulliL.r,  lo 
laUcls,  with  gerfalcons  l>l:eiiUi).  The  >/wiii.ir  appears,  liniiewr,  ace.^rdinL;  to 
birdmann,  on  certain  coins  of  the  <i»lden  1  lorde.  struck  ai  Sarai. 

There  i.i  a  passage  IromWassafu-ed  by  llamnur.  in  who.e  wo,J,  ii  runs  that  the 
3a}'fld  Imamuddfn,  ap|>oinleil  ;'a.i>.  <>Sj1  }->'^'ernor  ol  Sliita/  l>v  .\rghun  Khan,  ''  was 
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invested  with  both  the  Mongol  symbols  of  delegated  sovereignty^  the  Golden  Lioo's 
Head,  and  the  golden  Cai*s  Head,**  It  would  certainly  have  been  more  satis&ctoty 
to  find  '*  Gerfalcon's  Head''  in  lien  of  the  latter  ;  bat  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
object  is  meant.  The  cut  below  exhibits  the  conventional  efiBgy  of  a  gerfalcon  as 
sculptured  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Iconium,  Polo's  Conia.  The  head  might  easilj 
pass  for  a  conventional  representation  of  a  cat's  head,  and  is  indeed  strikingly  like  the 
grotesque  representation  that  bears  that  name  in  mediaeval  architecture.  {ErdmtaiMt 
Numi  Asiatici^  I.  339;  Ilch,  I.  370.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Concerning  the  Person  of  the  Great  Kaan. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Great  Kaan,  Lord  of 
Lords,  whose  name  is  Cublay,  is  such  as  I  shall  now  tell 
you.  He  is  of  a  good  stature,  neither  tall  nor  short,  but 
of  a  middle  height.  He  has  a  becoming  amount  of 
flesh,  and  is  very  shapely  in  all  his  limbs.  His  com- 
plexion is  white  and  red,  the  eyes  black  and  fine,*  the 
nose  well  formed  and  well  set  on.  He  has  four  wives, 
whom  he  retains  permanently  as  his  legitimate  consorts ; 
and  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  those  four  wives  ought  by 
rights  to  be  emperor ; — I  mean  when  his  father  dies 
Those  four  ladies  are  called  empresses,  but  each  is  dis- 
tinguished also  by  her  proper  name.  And  each  of  them 
has  a  special  court  of  her  own,  very  grand  and  ample; 
no  one  of  them  having  fewer  than  300  fair  and  charming 
damsels.  They  have  also  many  pages  and  eunuchs, 
and  a  number  of  other  attendants  of  both  sexes  ;  so  that 
each  of  these  ladies  has  not  less  than  10,000  persons 
attached  to  her  court- 
When  the  Emperor  desires  the  society  of  one  of 
these  four  consorts,  he  will  sometimes  send  for  the  lady 
to  his  apartment  and  sometimes  visit  her  at  her  own.  I 
He  has  also  a  great  number  of  concubines,  and  I  will  \ 
tell  you  how  he  obtains  them. 
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You  must  know  that  there  is  a  tribe  of  Tartars 
called  UxGRAT,  who  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  Now 
every  year  an  hundred  of  the  most  beautiful  maidens  of 
this  tribe  are  sent  to  the  Great  Kaan,  who  commits 
them  to  the  charge  of  certain  elderly  ladies  dwelling  in 
his  palace.     And  these  old  ladies  make  the  girls  sleep 


with  them,  in  order  to  ;iscertain  if  they  have  sweet 
breath  [and  do  not  snore],  and  are  sound  in  all  their 
limbs.  Then  such  of  them  as  are  of  approved  beauty, 
and  are  good  and  sound  in  all  respects,  are  appointed 
to  attend  on  the  Emperor  by  turns.  Thus  si.\  of  these 
damsels  take  their  turn  for  three  days  and  nights,  and 
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wait  on  him  when  he  is  in  his  chamber  and  when  he  is 
in  his  bed,  to  serve  him  in  any  way,  and  to  be  entirely 
at  his  orders.  At  the  end  of  the  three  days  and  nights 
they  are  relieved  by  other  six.  And  so  throughout  the 
year,  there  are  reliefs  of  maidens  by  six  and  six,  chang- 
ing every  three  days  and  nights.^ 


No  IE  I. — We  are  left  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  colour  of  Kublai's  cj'es,  for  some 
of  the  MSS.  read  vairs  and  voirs^  and  others  twin.  The  former  is  a  \cry  common 
epithet  for  eyes  in  the  mediseval  romances.  And  in  the  ballad  on  the  death  of  Sl 
Lewis,  we  are  told  of  his  son  Tristram  : — 

**  Droiz  fu  comme  un  rosel,  iex  vairs  comuufatuon^ 
Des  le  tens  Moysel  ne  nasqui  sa  fa^on." 

The  word  has  generally  been  interpreted  biuish-greyt  but  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
Fr.- Michel  explains  it  by  brillans.  However,  the  evidence  for  ftoirs  here  seems 
strongest.  Rashiduddin  says  that  when  Kublai  was  born  Chinghiz  expressed  surprise 
at  the  child's  being  so  drown,  as  its  father  and  all  his  other  sons  were  fair.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  that  the  descendants  of  Vesugai  (the  father  of  Chinghiz)  were  in  general 
distinguished  by  blue  eyes  and  reddish  hair.  {Michefs  Joinvilie,  p.  324  ;  D'OAssom, 
II.  475;  Erdmann,  252.) 

Note  2. — According  to  Hammer's  authority  (Rashid?)  Kublai  had  jrz^tf»  wives; 
Gaubil's  Chinese  sources  assign  himyfz'^,  with  the  title  of  empress  {^Hwan^-kcu\  Of 
these  the  best  beloved  was  the  beautiful  Jamui  Khdtun  (Lady  or  Empress  Jamuif 
illustrating  what  the  text  says  of  the  manner  of  styling  these  ladies),  who  bore  him 
four  sons  and  five  dr.uj;hters.  Rashiduddin  adds  that  she  was  called  Ktin  JjTu,  or  the 
great  consort,  evidently  the  term  Hwani^-hcn,  (Gen.  Tables  in  Ilatitmcr^s  llkkam; 
Gaubil^  223;  Erdmaiiu^  200.) 

[**  Kublai's  four  wives,  i.e.  the  empresses  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
ordos.  Ordo  is,  properly  speak inj^,  a  separate  palace  of  the  Khan,  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  one  of  his  wives.  Chinese  authors  translate  therefore  the  word  ordo  by 
•harem.'  '1  he  four  Ordo  estaMished  by  Chingis  Khan  were  destined  for  the 
empresses,  who  were  chobcn  out  of  four  different  nomad  tribes.  During  the  rdgnof 
the  first  four  Khans,  who  lived  in  Mongolia,  the  four  ordo  were  considerably  distant 
one  from  another,  and  the  Khans  visited  them  in  different  seasons  of  the  year;  they 
existed  nominally  as  lon^  as  China  remained  under  Mongol  domination.  The  custom 
of  choosing  the  empress  out  of  certain  tribes,  was  in  the  course  of  time  set  aside  by 
the  Khans.  The  empress,  wife  of  the  last  Mongol  Khan  in  China,  was  a  Coicsn 
princess  by  birth  ;  and  she  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  downfall  of  the 
ivlongol  Dynasty."     {Falladijis^  40.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  iNashiduddin's  Kun  Ku  is  the  term  Iluaug-heu ;  it  is  the 
term  Kiun  Chti^  King  or  Queen,  a  sovereign. — H.  C] 

Note  3. — Uuj^rat,  the  reading  of  the  Crusca,  seems  to  be  that  to  which  the 
others  point,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  represents  the  great  Mongol  tribe  of  KUNGURAT, 
which  gave  more  wives  than  any  other  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Chinghiz ;  a  con- 
clusion in  which  I  find  I  have  been  anticipated  by  De  Mailla  or  his  editor  (IX.  426)* 
To  this  tribe  (which,  according  to  Vjimbcry,  took  its  name  from  (Turki)  Kongur-AU 
** Chestnut  Horse")  belonged  Burtch  Kujin,  the  favourite  wife  of  Chinghix  himselfi 
and  mother  of  his  four  heirs ;  to  the  same  tribe  belonged  the  two  wives  01  Chagataii 
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twoof  Hulaku's  seven  wives,  one  of  Mangku  Ka;in's,  two  at  least  of  Kiiblai's  including 
the  beloved  Jamiii  Khitiin,  one  at  least  of  Abaka's,  two  of  Ahmed  Tigudar's,  two  of 
Arghun's,  and  two  of  Gliazan's. 

The  seat  of  the  Kungurats  was  near  the  Great  Wall.  Their  name  is  still  applied 
to  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Uzbeks  of  Western  Turkestan,  whose  body  appears  to  have 
Ijeen  made  up  of  fractions  of  many  of  the  Turk  and  Mongol  tril>es.  Kungurat  is  also 
the  name  of  a  town  of  Khiva,  near  the  Sea  of  Aral,  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Uzbek 
clan. 

The  conversion  of  Kttni^urat  into  Ungiat  is  due,  I  suppose,  to  that  Mongol 
tendency  to  soften  gutturals  which  has  been  before  noticed.  {Erdm,  199-200; 
Hammer y  passim  ;  BurneSy  III.   143,  225.) 

The  Kamusian  version  adds  here  these  curious  and  apparently  genuine 
particulars : — 

**The  Great  Kaan  sends  his  commissioners  to  the  Province  to  select  four  or  five 
hundred,  or  v.hatever  number  may  be  ordered,  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women, 
according  to  the  scale  of  beauty  enjoined  upon  them.  And  they  set  a  value  upon  the 
comparative  beauty  of  the  damsels  in  this  way.  The  commissioners  on  arriving 
assemble  all  the  girls  of  the  province,  in  presence  of  appraisers  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  These  carefully  survey  the  p)ints  of  each  girl  in  succession,  as  (for  example) 
her  hair,  her  comi)lexion,  eyebrows,  mouth,  lips,  and  the  proportion  of  all  her  limbs. 
They  will  then  set  down  some  as  estimated  at  16  carats,  some  at  17,  18,  20,  or  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  sum  of  the  beauties  or  defects  of  each.  And  whatever 
standard  the  Great  Kaan  may  have  fixed  for  tho.^e  that  are  to  be  brought  to  him, 
whether  it  be  20  carats  or  21,  the  commissi' >ners  select  the  required  number  from 
those  who  have  attained  that  standard,  and  bring  them  to  him.  And  when  they 
reach  his  presence  he  has  therti  appraised  anew  by  other  parties,  and  has  a  selection 
made  of  30  or  40  of  those,  who  tlien  get  the  highest  valuation." 

Marsden  and  Murray  miss  the  meaning  of  tliis  curious  statement  in  a  surprising 
manner,  supposing  the  carat  to  represent  some  absolute  value,  4  grains  of  gold  accord- 
ing to  the  former,  whence  the  damsel  of  20  carats  was  estimated  at  ijj.  ^d.  !  This  is 
sad  nonsense ;  but  Marsden  would  not  have  made  the  mistake  had  he  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  live  before  the  intruduclion  of  Competitive  Examinations.  This 
Kungurat  business  was  in  fact  a  ci)nipctitive  examination  in  beauty;  total  marks 
attainable  24  ;  no  candidate  to  [uss  wiio  did  not  get  10  ur  21.  Carat  expresses  //  -r 
24,  not  any  absolute  value. 

Apart  from  the  mode  of  valuation,  it  appears  that  a  like  system  of  selection  was 
continued  by  the  Ming,  and  tliat  some  such  selection  from  the  daughters  of  the 
Manchu  nobles  has  been  maintained  till  recent  times.  Herodotus  tells  that  the  like 
custom  prevailed  among  the  Adyrmachidae,  the  Libyan  trilic  next  Egypt.  Old  Eden 
too  relates  it  of  the  "Princes  of  Moscovia."  {Middle  Km.  I.  318;  Ilcrod.  IV.  168, 
Rawl.  ;  Notes  on  Russia^  llak.  Soc.  II.  253.) 


CHAPTER    IX. 
Concerning  the  Great  Kaan's  Sons. 

The  Emperor  hath,  by  those  four  wives  of  his,  twenty- 
two  male  children ;  the  eldest  of  whom  was  called 
Chinkin  for  the  love  of  the  good  Chinghis  Kaan,  the 
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first  Lord  of  tlic  Tartars.  And  this  Chinkin,  as  the 
I^ldrst  Son  of  the  Kaan,  was  to  have  reiijinecl  after  his 
father's  death ;  but,  as  it  came  to  pass,  he  died.  He 
left  a  son  behind  him,  however,  whose  name  is  Temur, 
and  he  is  to  be  the  Great  Kaan  and  Emperor  after  the 
death  of  his  Grandfather,  as  is  but  right ;  he  being  the 
child  of  the  Great  Kaan*s  eldest  son.  And  this  Temur 
is  an  able  and  brave  man,  as  he  hath  already  proven  on 
many  occasions.^ 

The  Great  Kaan  hath  also  twenty-five  other  sons 
by  his  concubines ;  and  these  are  good  and  Vc'iliant 
soldiers,  and  each  of  them  is  a  great  chief.  I  tell  you 
moreover  that  of  his  children  by  his  four  lawful  wives 
there  are  seven  who  are  kings  of  vast  realms  or 
provinces,  and  govern  them  well ;  being  all  able  and 
gallant  men,  as  might  be  expected.  For  the  Great 
Kaan  their  sire  is,  I  tell  you,  the  wisest  and  most 
accomplished  man,  the  greatest  Captain,  the  best  to 
govern  men  and  rule  an  Empire,  as  well  as  the  most 
valiant,  that  ever  has  existed  among  all  the  Tribes  of 
Tartars.- 

Note  i. — Kubldi  had  a  son  older  than  Chimkin  or  Ciiinc.kim,  to  whom 
Hammer's  (Icncnlogical  Tabic  gives  the  name  o{  Jurji^  and  attributes  a  son  called 
Ananda.  The  Chinese  authorities  of  Gaiibil  and  Tauthier  call  him  Turchi  or  Tofrkt\ 
i.e.  Dorji^  "Noble  Stone,"  the  Tibetan  name  of  a  sacred  Buddhist  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  dumb-bell,  representing  the  Vajra  or  Thunderboll.  Probably  Dorje  died 
early,  as  in  the  passage  we  shall  quote  from  Wassdf  also  Chingkim  is  styled  the 
Eldest  Son  :  Marco  is  probably  wrong  in  connecting  the  name  of  the  latter  with  that 
of  Chinghiz.     Schmidt  says  that  he  docs  not  know  what  Chingkim  means. 

[Mr.  Parker  says  that  Chen  kim  was  the  third soi\  of  Kiiblai  {China  Kevicw,  xxiv. 
p.  94.)  Teimur,  son  of  Chen  kim,  wore  the  temple  name  {fniao  hao)  of  Ch^ing  Tsung 
and  the  title  of  reign  [nicn-hao)  of  Yncu  Cheng  and  Ta  Tih. — H.  C] 

Chingkim  died  in  the  12th  moon  of  1 284- 1285,  aged  43.  He  had  received  t 
Chinese  education,  and  llie  Chinese  Annals  ascril>e  to  him  all  the  virtues  which  so 
often  pertain  in  history  to  heirs  apparent  who  have  not  reigned. 

"When  Kiiblai  approached  his  70th  year,"  says  Wassaf,  "he  desired  to  raise  his 
eldest  son  Chimkin  to  the  position  of  his  representative  and  declared  successor, 
during  his  own  lifetime ;  so  he  took  counsel  with  the  chiefs,  in  view  to  giving  the 
Prince  a  share  of  his  authority  and  a  place  on  the  Imperial  Throne.  The  chiefs,  who 
are  the  Pillars  of  Majesty  and  I'rops  of  the  Empire,  represented  that  His  Majesty's 
proposal  to  invest  his  Son,  during  his  own  lifetime,  with  Imperial  authority,  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  precedents  and  Institutes  ( Yasa)  of  the  World-conqnering 
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Pad^liah  Cliingliiz  Khan  ;  luit  slill  ihey  would  consent  to  execute  a  solemn  document, 
securing  the  Kaanship  to  Chimkin,  and  pledging  themselves  to  lifelong  ol)edience  and 
allegiance  to  him.     It  was,  however,  the  Divine  Fiat  that  the  intended  successor  should 

predecease    him   who    bestowed    the    nomination Tlie    dignitaries  of  the 

Empire  then  united  their  voices  in  favour  of  Teimi'k,  the  son  of  Chimkin." 

Teimur,  according  to  the  same  auihority,  was  the  third  son  of  Chimkin  ;  but  the 
eldest,  Kambala,  squinted ;  the  second,  Tarmah  (properly  7'armabala  for  Dharma- 
phala^  a  Buddhist  Sanskrit  name)  was  rickety  in  constitution  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  old  Kaan  (1294)  Teimur  was  unanimously  named  to  the  Throne,  after  some 
opposition  from  Kambala,  which  was  put  down  by  the  decided  bearing  of  the  great 
soldier  Bayan.     {Schmidt^  p.  399;  De  Mailla,  IX.  424;  Gaubii^  203;   IVassdf,  46.) 

[The  Rev.  W.  S.  Ament  {Marco  Polo  in  Cambaluc,  p.  106),  makes  the  following 
remarks  regarding  this  young  prince  (Chimkin):  "The  historians  give  good  reasons 
for  their  regard  for  Chen  Chin.  He  had  from  early  years  exhibited  great  promise  and 
had  shown  great  proficiency  in  the  military  art,  in  government,  history,  mathematics, 
and  the  Chinese  classics.  He  was  well  ac(}uainted  with  the  condition  and  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mongolia  and  China,  and  with  the  topography  and  commerce  of  the 
Empire  (Howorth).  He  was  much  beloved  by  all,  except  by  some  of  his  father's  own 
ministers,  whose  lives  were  anything  but  exemplary.  That  Kubldi  liad  full  confidence 
in  his  son  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  he  put  the  collecting  of  taxes  in  his  hands.  The 
native  historians  represent  him  as  economical  in  the  use  of  money  and  wise  in  the 
choice  of  companicms.  He  carefully  watched  the  officers  in  his  charge,  and  would 
tolerate  no  extortion  of  the  people.  After  droughts,  famines  or  floods,  he  would  en- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  peoj)le  and  lil^erally  supply  their  needs,  thus  starting 
them  in  life  again.  Polo  ascribes  all  these  virtues  to  the  Khan  himself.  Doubtless  he 
possessed  them  in  greater  or  less  dej;ree,  but  father  and  son  were  one  in  all  these 
benevolent  enterprises." — II.  C] 

Note  2. — The  Chinese  Annals,  accordincj  to  Pauthier  and  Caubil,  give  only  ten 
sons  to  KubUi,  at  least  by  his  legitimate  wives  ;  Hammer's  Table  gives  twelve.  It  is 
very  probable  that  xxii.  was  an  early  clerical  error  in  tlie  texts  of  Polo  for  xii. 
Dodeci  indeed  occurs  in  one  MS.  (No.  37  of  our  Apjiendix  F),  though  not  one  of 
much  weight. 

Of  these  legitimate  sons  ]^^lo  mentions,  in  different  parts  of  his  work,  five  by 
name.  The  following  is  the  list  from  Hammer  and  D'Ohsson,  with  the  Chinese 
forms  from  Pauthier  in  parentheses.  The  seven  whose  nanu  s  are  in  capitals  had  the 
title  of  Wang  ox  *'  King"  of  particular  territories,  as  M.  Pauthier  has  shown  from  the 
Chinese  Annals,  thus  confirming  Marco's  accuracy  on  that  point. 

I.  Jurji  or  Dorj6  (Torchi).  II.  Chimkin  or  Ciiint.kim  (Yu  Tsung,  King  of  Yen, 
/./.  Old  Peking).  III.  Mangai  ai  (Mankola,  "King  of  the  Pacified  West"), 
mentioned  by  Polo(/w/rtf,  ch.  xli.  )as  King  of  Kcnjanfu  or  Shensi.  lY.  Numugan 
(Numukan,  "  Pacifjnng  King  of  the  North'*),  mentioned  by  Polo  (Tik.  IV.  ch.  ii.) 
as  with  King  George  joint  leader  of  the  Kaan's  army  against  Kaidu.  V.  Kuridai 
(not  in  Chinese  List).  VI.  Hukaji  (Ilukochi,  **  King  of  Yunnan''),  mentioned  by 
Polo  {infra,  ch.  xlix.)  as  King  of  Carajan.  VII.  Ar.iikiiKjl  or  Ukuruji  (Caoluchi, 
«*  King  of  Si  ping"  or  Tibet).  VIII.  Abaji  (Gaiyachi?).  IX.  KuKju  or  Geukju 
(Khokhochn,  "King  of  Ning"  or  Tangut).  X.  Kutuktemur  (Hutulu  Temurh). 
XI.  TtJKAN  (Thohoan,  "King  of  Ch.innan").  His  command  lay  on  the  Tungking 
frontier,  where  he  came  to  great  grief  in  1288,  in  consetjuence  of  which  he  was 
disgraced.  (See  Cathay ,  p.  272.)  XII.  Temkan  (not  in  Chinese  List).  Gaubil's 
Chinese  List  omits  Hutulu  Temurh,  and  introduces  a  prince  called  Gantanpouhoa  as 
4th  son. 

M.  Pauthier  lays  great  stress  on  Polo's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Imperial 
affairs  (p.  263)  because  he  knew  the  name  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  to  be  Teimur ; 
this  being,  he  says,  the  private  name  which  could  not  be  known  until  after  the 
owner's  death,  except  by  those  in  the  most  confidential  intimacj'.     The  public  only 
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ilicn  disco\-er«!  that,  like  the  Irishman's  dog,  his  real  name  was  Turk,  ihongh  be 
li.vl  always  lietn  called  Toby!  But  M.  Pauthier*s  learning  has  misled  him.  At 
liM^t  the  secret  raual  have  iK'en  very  badly  kept,  for  it  was  known  in  Teimur's 
lifetime  not  only  to  Marco,  but  to  Rashiduddin  in  Persia,  and  to  Hayton  in 
Armenia ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  circumstance  that  the  name  Temur  Kkaghan  is  also 
used  during  that  Em[K"ror*s  life  by  Oljaitu  Khan  of  Persia  in  writing  to  the  King  of 
France  a  letter  which  M.  Pauihier  himself  republished  and  commented  upon.  (Sec 
his  book,  p.  7S0. ) 


CHAPTER    X. 

CON'CERNING   THE    PaLACE   OF  THE    GrEAT    KaA>X. 

You  must  know  that  for  three  months  of  the  year,  to 
wit  December,  January,  and  February,  the  Great  Kaan 
resides  in  the  capital  city  of  Cathay,  which  is  called 
Cambaluc,  [and  which  is  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  country].  In  that  city  stands  his  great  Palace, 
and  now  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like. 

It  is  enclosed  all  round  by  a  great  wall  forming  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  is  a  mile  in  length  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  whole  compass  thereof  is  four  miles.  This 
you  may  depend  on  ;  it  is  also  very  thick,  and  a  good 
ten  paces  in  height,  whitewashed  and  loop-holed  all 
round. ^  At  each  angle  of  the  wall  there  is  a  very  fine 
and  rich  palace  in  which  the  war-harness  of  the 
Emperor  is  kept,  such  as  bows  and  quivers,^  saddles 
and  bridles,  and  bowstrings,  and  everything  needful  for 
an  army.  Also  midway  between  every  two  of  these 
Corner  Palaces  there  is  another  of  the  like ;  so  that 
taking  the  whole  compass  of  the  enclosure  you  find 
eight  vast  Palaces  stored  with  the  Great  Lord's  harness 
of  war.^  And  you  must  understand  that  each  Palace'  is 
assigned  to  only  one  kind  of  article ;  thus  one  is  stored 
with  bows,  a  second  with  saddles,  a  third  with  bridles, 
and  so  on  in  succession  right  round.* 
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The  great  wall  has  five  gates  on  its  southern  face, 
the  middle  one  being  the  great  gate  which  is  never 
opened  on  any  occasion  except  when  the  Great  Kaan 
himself  goes  forth  or  enters.  Close  on  either  side  of  this 
great  gate  is  a  smaller  one  by  which  all  other  people 
pass ;  and  then  towards  each  angle  is  another  great 
gate,  also  open  to  people  in  general ;  so  that  on  that 
side  there  are  five  gates  in  all/ 

Inside  of  this  wall  there  is  a  second,  enclosing  a  space 
that  is  somewhat  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth. 
This  enclosure  also  has  eight  palaces  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  outer  wall,  and  stored  like  them  with  the 
Lord  s  harness  of  war.  This  wall  also  hath  five  gates 
on  the  southern  face,  corresponding  to  those  in  the  outer 
wall,  and  hath  one  gate  on  each  of  the  other  faces,  as 
the  outer  wall  hath  also.  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
enclosure  is  the  Lord's  Great  Palace,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  is  like.^ 

You  must  know  that  it  is  the  greatest  Palace  that 
ever  was.  [Towards  the  north  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
outer  wall,  whilst  towards  the  south  there  is  a  vacant 
space  which  the  Barons  and  the  soldiers  are  constantly 
traversing.^  The  Palace  itself]  hath  no  upper  story,  but 
is  all  on  the  ground  floor,  only  the  basement  is  raised 
some  ten  palms  above  the  surrounding  soil  [and  this 
elevation  is  retained  by  a  wall  of  marble  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  pavement,  two  paces  in  width  and  projecting 
beyond  the  base  of  the  Palace  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
terrace-walk,  by  which  pe()[)le  can  pass  round  the  build- 
ing, and  which  is  exposed  to  view,  whilst  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  wall  there  is  a  very  fine  pillared  balustrade  ; 
and  up  to  this  the  people  are  allowed  to  come].  The 
roof  is  very  lofty,  and  the  walls  of  the  Palace  are  all 
covered  with  gold  and  silver.  They  are  also  adorned 
with   representations   of  dragons  [sculptured  and  gilt], 
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beasts  and  birds,  knights  and  idols,  and  sundry  other 
subjects.  And  on  the  ceiling  too  you  see  nothing  but 
gold  and  silver  and  painting.  [On  each  of  the  four 
sides  there  is  a  great  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  top 
of  the  marble  wall,  and  forming  the  approach  to  the 
Palace.]' 

The  Hall  of  the  Palace  is  so  large  that  it  could 
easily  dine  6000  people ;  and  it  is  quite  a  marvel  to  see 
how  many  rooms  there  are  besides.  The  building  is 
altogether  so  vast,  so  rich,  and  so  beautiful,  that  no 
man  on  earth  could  design  anything  superior  to  it. 
The  outside  of  the  roof  also  is  all  coloured  with  vermilion 
and  yellow  and  green  and  blue  and  other  hues,  which 
are  fixed  with  a  varnish  so  fine  and  exquisite  that  they 
shine  like  crystal,  and  lend  a  resplendent  lustre  to  the 
Palace  as  seen  for  a  great  way  round.®  This  roof  is 
made  too  with  such  strength  and  solidity  that  it  is  fit  to 
last  for  ever. 

[On  the  interior  side  of  the  Palace  are  large  build- 
ings with  halls  and  chambers,  where  the  Emperor's 
private  property  is  placed,  such  as  his  treasures  of  gold, 
silver,  gems,  pearls,  and  gold  plate,  and  in  which  reside 
the  ladies  and  concubines.  There  he  occupies  himself 
at  his  own  convenience,  and  no  one  else  has  access.] 

Between  the  two  walls  of  the  enclosure  which  I  have 
described,  there  are  fine  parks  and  beautiful  trees  bear- 
ing a  variety  of  fruits.  There  are  beasts  also  of  sundry 
kinds,  such  as  white  stags  and  fallow  deer,  gazelles  and 
roebucks,  and  fine  squirrels  of  various  sorts,  with 
numbers  also  of  the  animal  that  gives  the  musk,  and 
all  manner  of  other  beautiful  creatures, ^^  insomuch  that 
the  whole  place  is  full  of  them,  and  no  spot  remains 
void  except  where  there  is  traffic  of  people  going  and 
coming.  [The  parks  are  covered  with  abundant  grass ; 
and  the  roads  through  them  being  all  paved  and  raised 
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two  cubits  above  the  surface,  they  never  become  muddy, 
nor  does  the  rain  lodge  on  them,  but  flows  off  into  the 
meadows,  quickening  the  soil  and  producing  that  abun- 
dance of  herbage.] 

From  that  corner  of  the  enclosure  which  is  towards 
the  north-west  there  extends  a  fine  Lake,  containing 
foison  offish  of  different  kinds  which  the  Emperor  hath 
caused  to  be  put  in  there,  so  that  whenever  he  desires 
any  he  can  have  them  at  his  pleasure.  A  river  enters 
this  lake  and  issues  from  it,  but  there  is  a  grating  of 
iron  or  brass  put  up  so  that  the  fish  cannot  escape  in 
that  way.^^ 

Moreover  on  the  north  side  of  the  Palace,  about  a 
bow-shot  off,  there  is  a  hill  which  has  been  made  by  art 
[from  the  earth  dug  out  of  the  lake];  it  is  a  good 
hundred  paces  in  height  and  a  mile  in  compass.  This 
hill  is  entirely  covered  with  trees  that  never  lose  their 
leaves,  but  remain  ever  green.  And  I  assure  you  that 
wherever  a  beautiful  tree  may  exist,  and  the  Emperor 
gets  news  of  it,  he  sends  for  it  and  has  it  transported 
bodily  with  all  its  roots  and  the  earth  attached  to  them, 
and  planted  on  that  hill  of  his.  No  matter  how  big  the 
tree  may  be,  he  gets  it  carried  by  his  elephants ;  and  in 
this  way  he  has  got  together  the  most  beautiful  collection 
of  trees  in  all  the  world.  And  he  has  also  caused  the 
whole  hill  to  be  covered  with  the  ore  of  azure,^*  which 
is  very  green.  And  thus  not  only  are  the  trees  all 
green,  but  the  hill  itself  is  all  green  likewise ;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  on  it  that  is  not  green ;  and  hence 
it  is  called  the  Green  Mount  ;  and  in  t^ood  sooth  *tis 
named  well." 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  again  there  is  a  fine  big  palace 
which  is  all  green  inside  and  out ;  and  thus  the  hill,  and 
the  trees,  and  the  palace  form  together  a  charming 
spectacle;  and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  their  uniformity 
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of  colour!  Everybody  who  sees  them  is  deligh 
And  the  Great  Kaan  had  caused  this  beautiful  pros 
to  be  formed  for  the  comfort  and  solace  and  delecta 
of  his  heart. 

You  must  know  that  beside  the  Palace  (that  we  li 
been  describing),  i,e.  the  Great  Palace,  the  Emperor 
caused  another  to  be  built  just  like  his  own  in  e> 
respect,  and  this  he  hath  done  for  his  son  when  he  s 
reign  and  be  Emperor  after  him.^*  Hence  it  is  m 
just  in  the  same  fashion  and  of  the  same  size,  so  \ 
everything  can  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  a 
his  own  death.  [It  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  1 
from  the  Great  Kaan  s  Palace,  and  there  is  a  bri 
crossing  the  water  from  one  to  the  other.]  ^*  The  Pri 
in  question  holds  now  a  Seal  of  Empire,  but  not  \ 
such  complete  authority  as  the  Great  Kaan,  who  rem; 
supreme  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  the  chief  cit) 
Cathay,  in  which  these  Palaces  stand ;  and  why  it  ' 
built,  and  how. 


N<»TK  I.— [Acrordini;  lo  the  Ch'uc  kcng  ///,  translated  by  BrctschncidcT,  25, 
wall  surrounding;  the  jxilacc  ...  is  constructed  of  bricks,  and  is  3$  cfCi  in  hi 
The  construction  was  bei^un  in  A.D.  1 271,  on  the  17th  of  the  8th  month,  U't 
three  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  finished  next  year  on  the  15th  of  ih 
month."— 11.  C] 

NoTK  2. — Tarcasci  (G.  T.)  This  word  is  worthy  of  note  as  the  projicr  foi 
wliat  has  become  in  modern  French  carquois.  The  former  is  a  transcript  o 
Persian  'J\irluhh  ;  the  latter  ap|)ears  to  Ix;  merely  a  corruption  of  it,  arising  pe: 
clerically  from  the  ci)nslant  confusion  of  r  and  /  in  MSS.  (Sec  Defr^mcry^  quoti 
Pauthier,  ///  loco.)  [Old  French  tan/nais  (13th  cerfl\iry),  Hatzfcldt  and  Darmcst 
Diet,  gives :  '* Coivres orent  ceinz et  tarchais."    ( Wace,  AV//, III.,  769S ;  I2lh  centi 

Note  3. — ["It  seems  to  me  [Dr.  Brelschneider]  that  Polo  took  the  to 
mentioned  by  the  Chinese  author,  in  the  angles  of  the  galleries  and  of  the  H 
ch'eng  for  palaces  ;  for  further  on  he  states,  that  *  over  each  gate  [of  CamlKilacJ 
is  a  great  and  handsome  palace.'  I  have  little  doubt  that  over  the  gales  of  Camt 
stood  lofty  buildings  similar  to  those  over  the  gates  of  modern  Peking.  These  t< 
like  buildings  are  called  lou  hy  the  Chinese.  It  may  be  very  likely,  that  at  the 
of  Marco  Polo,  the  war  harness  of  the  Khan  was  stored  in  these  lowers  of  the  p 
wall.  The  author  of  the  Ch'ue  ken^^  lu^  who  wrote  more  than  fifty  years  later,  a^ 
to  it  another  place."    {^Bretschneidcr^  Piking,  32.)— II.  C] 
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Not  k  4. — The  stores  are  now  outside  the  walls  of  the  **  Prohibited  City,"  concs- 
IKjnding  to  Polo's  I'akicc-Wall,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  **  Impcnal  City."  {Middle 
A'w^donty  I.  61.)    Stre  the  cut  at  p.  376. 

NoTK  5. — The  two  gales  near  the  corners  apparently  do  not  exist  in  the  Pab'*e 
now.  **  On  the  south  side  there  arc  three  gates  to  the  Palace,  lx>lh  in  tlic  inner  aod 
the  outer  walls.  The  middle  one  is  absolutely  reserved  for  the  entrance  or  exit  of  i^.e 
Emperor ;  all  other  people  pass  in  and  out  by  the  gate  to  the  right  or  left  of  it." 
{Tn'^autiuSy  Bk.  I.  ch.  vii.)  Tliis  custom  is  not  in  Qiina  peculiar  to  Royally.  In 
private  houses  it  is  usual  to  have  three  doors  leading  from  the  court  to  the  guest- 
rooms, and  there  is  a  great  exercise  of  politeness  in  reference  to  these  ;  the  guest  after 
much  pressing  is  prevailed  on  to  enter  the  middle  door,  whilst  the  host  enters  by  the 
side.  (See  Dei:;uigncSy  Jo^'a^vs^  I.  262.)  [See  also  J/.  Conner's  Hist,  des  Kflai- 
de  la  ChiiUy  III.  ch.  x.  Audience  Impdriak.\ 

["  It  seems  Polo  took  the  three  gateways  in  the  middle  gate  (  Va-tnint;  mut)  for 
three  gates,  and  thus  speaks  of  five  gates  instead  of  three  in  the  southern  waIL' 
{Iheti^chmider^  Peking^  27,  note.) — II.  C] 

NoTK  6. — Ramuiio's  version  here  diverges  from  the  old  MSS.  It  makes  the 
inner  enclosure  a  mile  square  ;  and  the  second  (the  city  of  Taidu)  six  miles  square,  as 
here,  but  adds,  at  a  mile  interval,  a  third  of  eight  miles  square.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  Mr.  A.  Wylie,  in  a  letter  dated  4th  December  1S73,  speaking  of  a  recent  visit  to 
Peking,  says  :  "I  found  from  various  inquiries  that  there  are  several  remains  <rf  a 
very  much  larger  city  wall,  inclosing  the  present  city  ;  but  time  would  not  allow  me 
to  follow  up  the  traces.'' 

Pauthier's  text  (which  I  have  corrected  by  the  G.  T.),  after  describing  ^touUr 
inclosure  to  be  a  mile  every  way^  says  that  the  inner  inclosure  lay  at  an  inUrral  ef  i 
tnile  within  it  / 

[Dr.  Bretschneidcr  observes  '*  that  in  the  ancient  Chinese  works,  three  concentric 
inclosures  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  palace.  The  innermost  inclosed  the 
Ta-nci^  the  middle  inclosure,  called  Kung-cJCetig  or  Huang-ch^eHg^  answering  to  the 
wall  surrounding  the  present  prohibited  city,  and  was  about  6  li  in  circuit.  Besides 
this  there  was  an  outer  wall  (a  rampart  apparently)  20  li  in  circuit,  answering  to  the 
wall  of  the  present  imperial  city  (which  now  has  18  li  in  circuit."  The  Hnemg-cKeni 
of  the  Yuen  was  measured  by  imperial  order,  and  found  to  be  7  li  in  circuit ;  the  wall 
of  the  Mongol  jxilace  was  6  /*  in  circuit,  according  to  the  CKue  keng  lu,  (Brd- 
Schneider^  Peking,  24.)— Marco  Polo's  mile  could  be  approximately  estimated =277 
Chinese//.  {Ibid,  24,  note.)  The  common  Chinese  li='^(iO  pu^  or  180  chang,  or 
1800  f//'/  (feet)  ;  I  //=  1894  English  feet  or  575  metres  ;  at  least  according  to  the  old 
Venice  measures  quoted  in  Yules  Man 0  Polo,  II.,  one  i>ace  =  5  feet.  Besides  the 
common  //,  the  Chinese  have  another  //,  used  for  measuring  fields,  which  has  only 
240  pit  or  1200  r//'/.  Tliis  is  the  //  spoken  of  in  the  C/iue  keng  iti,  {/bieL  13,  note.) 
—II.  C] 

NoTK  7. — ["Near  the  southern  face  of  the  wall  are  barracks  for  tlic  Life  GmdL" 
{Cn  ue  keng luy  translated  by  Brctschneider,  25.) — II,  C] 

Note  8. — This  description  of  palace  (see  opposite  cut),  an  elevated 
masonry  with  a  superstructure  of  timber  (in  general  carved  and  gilded),  is  still 
in  IJurma,  Siam,  and  Java,  as  well  as  in  China.  If  w  e  had  any  trace  of  the 
of  the  ancient  Asokas  and  Vikramadilyas  of  India,  we  should  probably  find  »^t 
were  of  the  same  character.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  things  that  belonged  toi 
ancient  Panasiatic  fashion,  as  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  were  of  a  somewhat 
construction.  In  the  Audience  Halls  of  the  Moguls  at  Delhi  and  Agra  we  «*nn  tittf 
the  ancient  form,  though  the  superstructure  lias  ihcrc  become  an  arcade  uf  mortk 
instead  of  a  pavilion  on  limber  columns. 
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["The  7;w«/H^/<V«(irall  of  great  lmghlncs.i)  is  whhoui  doubt  »liai  Marco  Pol,, 
calU  Mlic  Third's  Gnat  riilaci;.'  .  .  .  lie  slates,  that  it  '  halh  nu  upper  story"; 
nnil  inilfiti,  the  inlacf  building      h'  !    h    L'h'n       nil    '  1  of  one  slurj-. 

1'r.lc)  spraljialsin'fn  '  verj-finc  p  la    d  ha      ra  h     A  rid  viTamlnh, 


(>f  the  Chinese  author).  MarcT  Polo  states  thai  the  Isisfm 
'  is  rai?L-d  si>ine  len  palms  a(nve  the  surrniindinp  soil.'  \Vi 
/u:  'The  baseinenl  of  the  Ta-niiii|,-  lien  is  raised  aliout  1 
There  can  ats<i  l-e  no  dnulil  'Ivii  'he  Tii-minj;   lien  siorki  ^1 
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where  now  Uie  T''ai-ho  ticn^  the  principal  hall  of  the  palace,  is  situated."    [firii- 
ichneider^  Peking^  28,  note.) 

The  CKuc  keng  lit^  translated  by  BreLschncider,  25,  contains  long  articles  dcvoied 
to  the  description  of  the  j^alace  of  the  Mongols  and  the  adjacent  palace  grounds 
They  are  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here. — II.  C] 

Note  9. — "As  all  tliat  one  sees  of  these  palaces  is  varnished  in  those  c^'lours, 
when  you  catch  a  distant  view  of  them  at  sunrise,  as  I  have  done  many  a  time,  y.-ni 
would  think  them  all  made  of,  or  at  least  covered  with,  pure  gold  enamelled  in  azure  and 
green,  so  that  tlic  spectacle  is  at  once  majestic  and  charming.'*     (Afaguillans,  p.  353.) 

Note  10.— [This  is  the  Ling  yu  or  "Divine  Park,"  to  the  east  of  the  Wan-m 
shan^  "in  which  rare  birds  and  beasts  are  kept.  Before  the  £mp>eror  goes  to  Shang- 
tu,  the  officers  are  accustomed  to  be  entertained  at  this  place."  (Ck*ue keng  lu,  qaoted 
by  Bretschneider,  36.) — H.  C] 

NoiE  II. — "On  the  west  side,  where  the  space  is  amplest,  there  is  a  lake  veiy 
full  of  fish.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fiddle,  and  is  an  Italian  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  It  is  crossed  at  the  narrowest  part,  which  corresponds  to  gates  in  the  walls, 
by  a  handsome  bridge,  the  extremities  of  which  are  adorned  by  two  triamphal  arches 
of  three  openings  each.  .  .  .  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  palaces  and  pleasure  houses, 
built  partly  in  the  water  and  partly  on  shore,  and  charming  boats  are  provided  on  it 
for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  when  he  chooses  to  go  a-fishing  or  to  take  an  airing." 
{/dt'd.  282-283.)  The  marble  bridge,  as  it  now  exists,  consists  of  nine  arches,  and  is 
600  feet  long.     {Kennie's  Peking,  II.  57.) 

Ramusio  specifics  another  lake  in  the  city,  fed  by  the  same  stream  before  it  entcis 
the  palace,  and  used  by  the  public  for  watering  cattle. 

["The  lake  which  Marco  Polo  saw  is  the  same  as  the  T*ai-yi  cfCi  of  ourda)*?. 
It  has,  however,  changed  a  little  in  its  form.  This  lake  and  also  its  name  T^ai-yi 
ch'i  date  from  the  twelfth  centur}',  at  which  time  an  Emperor  of  the  Kin  first  gave 
orders  to  collect  together  the  water  of  some  springs  in  the  hills,  where  now  the 
summer  palaces  stand,  and  to  conduct  it  to  a  place  north  of  his  capita],  where  pleasure 
gardens  were  laid  out.  The  river  which  enters  the  lake  and  issues  from  it  exists  still, 
under  its  ancient  name  Kin-shtiiy     {Bretschneider,  Peking,  34,) — H.  C] 

Note  12. — The  expression  here  is  in  the  Geog.  Text,  ^*  Poze  de  Va^ur^*  and  in 
Paulhier's  "</<?  rose  et  de  rasnr.^^  Pose  Minerale,  in  the  terminology  of  the  alchemists, 
was  a  red  powder  produced  in  the  sublimation  of  gold  and  mercury,  but  I  can  find  no 
elucidation  of  the  term  Rose  of  Azure.  The  Crusca  Italian  has  in  the  same  place 
Terra  dello  Azztino.  Having  ventured  to  refer  the  question  to  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  King,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  Poze  here  stands  for  Roche,  and  that 
proKibly  the  term  Poche  de  l^azur  may  have  been  used  loosely  for  bltu-stone,  i.c. 
carbonate  of  copper,  which  would  assume  a  green  colour  through  moisture.  He 
adds  :  "  Nero,  according  to  Pliny,  actually  used  chrysocolla,  the  siliceous  carbonate  of 
copper,  in  jx^wder,  for  strewing  the  circus,  to  give  the  course  the  colour  of  his 
favourite  faciii^n,  the  prasinc  (or  green).  There  may  be  some  analogy  between  this 
device  and  that  of  Kiiblai  Ivlian."     This  }xirallel  is  a  very  happy  one. 

Note  13. — Friar  Odoric  gives  a  description,  short,  but  closely  agrctdng  in  sub- 
stance with  that  in  the  Text,  of  the  Palace,  the  Park,  the  Lake,  and  the  Green  Mount. 

A  green  mount,  answering  to  the  description,  and  about  160  feet  in  height,  stands 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  palace  buildings.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese  King-Skan, 
" Court  Mountain,"  Wansu-Shan,  "Ten  Thousand  Year  Mount,"  and  Afei-Skan, 
"  Coal  Mount,"  the  last  from  the  material  of  which  it  is  traditionally  said  to  be  com- 
l)osed  (as  a  provision  of  fuel  in  case  of  siege).  *     Whether  this  is  Kiiblii's  Green  Mount 


•  Some  yc.irs  ago,  in  Calcutta,  I  learned  that  a  large  store  of  charcoal  existed  under  the  soil  of 
Fort  William,  deposited  there,  1  believe,  in  the  early  Oa>-s  of  that  fortress. 

("The//V/»tf  says  that  the  name  of  Met  than  (Coal  hill)  was  given  to  it  from  the  stock  of  cod 
buried  at  its  foot,  as  a  prvnision  in  case  of  siege."    (Brtfsc^ntrWtr,  /Vi/iff ,  38.)--H.  C.J 
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dijL'S  iiiil  ^l:t.'nl  1^1  i-e  ^uilt:  cerluiii.  Dr.  I.ockhiU't  Iclls  me  thai,  according  to  ihi'  '.a- 
f.jrFii.ilirpii  lie  Oillirli-J  iiiii-'n  liviiiK  at  rekint;,  it  is  nut  so,  but  was  formed  by  tl.r 
Miii;;  i:iii|,iT<'ts  ftiini  t)i<;  cvcavatiuti  of  the  cxislinjf  lake  on  the  ute  which  tb«  Alonj;  'i 
I'.u.iiv  ):.ul  III  <  ii|;ii:<l.  'riiiTU  is  unothur  moiinl,  he  ndds,  adjoining  [he  east  !.)u>rc  of 
till.'  I.iki'.  uli.(')i  iiiii^t  1v  uf  olilvr  dale  I'Vcn  ihnn  Kiililni,  for  a  Uagoba  staniiin^  on  i: 
tsn5crll.i'.|  tolliL- A'w. 

[Ihf  ■■lirci-ii  M.'uiit"  w,is  an  i-land  c.illtd  A'lKHj-inu  at  the  linit'of  ihe  Kin  ;  :a 
1271  il  ri  ivivi-i!  I  hi:  Name  of  ll'ijii-iiii  i/iiiii;  n  is  ulmul  lOO  feet  in  height,  and  is  iIil- 
unly  lilll  1111.11li11111.1I  Ijy  l  hine^L'  uriu-is  uf  the  Mongul  time  who  refer  to  the  pnl.^T 
gcouiiil-,  Il  i>  iKit  llii'  [jri^scnl  A'iiii;-iAai!,  north  of  the  palace,  called  also  H\iu-iiii- 
sAa-i  uiiilcr  ihc  -Miiii,',  iiiid  n<.iv  llic  Mci-shati,  of  mure  n-cenl  foraution.  "  I  h.ive  n.i 
Joiihr,-'  >ays  r.r.ii-ilni.iikr  {/'<iiiii_;  /,.-.  js),  "  ihat  Marco  Polo's  haiidsume  faincn  'm 
lhelopuril">(;i.vii  .Mount  is  Ihe  same  as  thv  AuiiHi-^u/i/iifl"  of  the  Ch'iie  ieiig  !i:. 
It  u^  n  li^ill  ill  iiliich  ihurc  »'as  ajar  of  hhick  jadu,  liij;  enoii(;h  to  hold  moiu  than  y> 
jiiculs  iif  uine;  tln.s  j.iili:  hnil  whilt  vtini.  ami  in  occnidanco  with  ihcsv  veins,  fish  a  11 J 
animals  )i,ive  l-cen  carved  on  llic  j.ir.  {/hiJ.  35.)  ■'  The  A'u  kiiiigi  In,  in  desciiljiii;; 
the  ll'ii'i-^iii-i'mii,  [liaises  itic-  litauliful  sliadv  grci'n  of  the  v^eLnlion  there."     (/i';.'. 

j7-)-n-t:-l 

I"  XtMr  llie  ca>(i.rii  tiiii  iif  the  liiiilge  {h'iii-aa yo-laus  which  Crosses  the  lakcj  the 
visitor  scus  .1  circular  ivail,  wliicli  U  c.illu  \  yilaa  cAVh^  (round  wall).  1 1  is  about  350 
|Kti.'i:s  in  circuit.  \Villiin  il  is  an  iiii|>eiiHl  l>uilding  CA'tng-ttum^lien,  dating  from  Ih; 
MuiiEul  lime.  Knim  lliis  circular  ciicl'«ure,  another  long  and  beautifully  exccut.-.! 
m;:ible  btidjje  leaiU  llorthwarilii.  to  a  charniiiig  hill,  covered  with  shady  trees,  anil 
ciipjied  by  a  magnificent  while  fufiiiij^."     {HielstAneit/ti;  p.  as. ) — II,  C.J 

In  a  p)aie  aiiached  to  next  clt:i|iter,  I  have  drawn,  on  a  small  scaIc,  the  existinj; 
cities  of  IVkiiig,  as  coiTi[>arcd  wiih  ihe  Mongol  and  Oiinesc  cities  in  the  time  ni 
KiibMi.  The  |jlan  of  the  lallci  has  been  constructed  (I)  from  existing  tracci,  a> 
exhiinicd  in  lliu  Ku-K^in  Survey  republished  by  our  War  (Jllicc ;  (3)  from  infomuliun 
kindly  alliinli^l  l>y  llr.  I.rijckharl ;  and  (3)  from  I'olu's  dc«ripiion  and  a  few  slight 
UMices  by  tiaiibil  and  nlhcrs.  Il  uill  lie  seen,  even  on  the  small  scale  of  ihesc  )i)ans, 
that  the  general  arr.itigiineiit  i>f  tlie  [iilace,  Ihc  [lark,  the  lakes  (including  that  in  the 
city,  which  apiiears  in  KauiiLsio's  ver:^on},  the  bridge,  the  mount,  etc,  in  the  existing 
Peking,  very  cliwcly  curri-siMLid  with  Polo's  indications  i  and  I  think  the  strong 
prnUibilily  is  lluit  the  .Ming  really  built  on  the  old  traces,  and  that  the  lake,  mount. 
etc.,  as  \\wy  mm  .i.inil,  are  .MiKlaivi.illy  those  nf  the  Great  Mongol,  tliui^ih  Chinot 
])oiicy  ft  jiiirigiiBiii  iii.iy  have  spread  ilie  belief  lh.it  the  foreiipi  (races  Were  oblitet- 
atcd.  I  iiilieil,  il  that  belivf  were  triii-,  ihe  .Moii;;ol  I'alacc  musl  have  been  very  much 
oul  of  iliL-  axis  r.Mlie  (.ity  iif  Kiibliii,  which  i.-.  in  tile  highest  degree  iraprohj  Lie.  Tin- 
BulL-liii  Jc  III  Sa:  ilr  (ii^jpv/'AiV  liir  .SepiL-mlicr  1S73,  contains  a  paper  on  I'eking  by 
Ihe  i.hy.iidan  to  tin'  hteiioh  llmla-sj-  there.  \Vha^e^■cr  may  be  the  worth  of  the 
meteorol'igical  and  hygienic  il  el  ails  in  tliat  p.iper.  I  aui  bound  to  say  ihat  (be  historical 
and  ln]Higra]<hii'al  part  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  lie  uf  no  \'alue. 

NoiK  15.  — ["  Marco  I'olo's  bridge,  crossing  the  lake  from  one  side  to  ihe  other, 
mu-il  he  identifietl  with  ibe  wooden  Inidge  mentioned  in  the  CA'iie  itug  In.  I'he 
present  nurblu  bridge  sjanning  the  lake  w^is  only  biiitt  in  i  J9^."  "  A  marble  briilge 
connects  iliis  island  (an  islet  with  the  hall  I-t'itn  Ikn)  with  the  IVan-sui  shaii. 
Another  l>ridge,  made  of  wood.  120  ch'i  long  and  22  bru.td,  lend.s  eastward  to  the 
wall  uf  the  liii|iorial  P.dacc.  A  third  bridge,  a  «i)odeii  draw-bridge  470  ik'i  long, 
screlches  lo  the  west  over  the  lake  to  its  we.slern  liorder,  where  the  palace  Jiiii^-ilmis 
irtHflhiiilt  in  1308]  stands."     {Prets,h,;ti.lfr.  P.-kins,  36.)— 11.  C.J 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

OiNl-tRMM;   THE  CiTY   OK   CaMH.AI,LC. 

Now  there  was  oii  that  spot  in  old  times  a  great  and 
noble  city  called  Cambaluc,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
in  our  tongue  "The  city  of  the  Kmperor."'  But  the 
Cireat  Kaan  was  informed  by  his  Astrologers  that  this 
city  would  prove  rebellious,  and  raise  great  disorders 
against  his  imperial  authority.  So  he  caused  the  present 
city  to  be  built  close  beside  the  old  one,  with  only  a 
river  between  them.-  .'Xnd  he  caused  the  people  of  the 
old  city  to  be  removed  to  the  new  town  that  he  had 
founded ;  and  this  is  called  Taidu.  [However,  he 
allowed  a  portion  of  the  people  which  he  did  not  suspect 
to  remain  in  the  old  city,  bec:iu.se  the  new  one  could  not 
hold  the  whole  of  them,  big  as  it  is.] 

As  regards  the  size  of  this  (new)  city  you  must  know 
that  it  has  a  compass  of  24  miles,  for  each  side  of  it  hath 
a  length  of  6  miles,  and  it  is  four-square.  And  it  is  all 
waileti  r<.iuiid  with  walls  uf  earth  which  have  a  thickness 
of  hill  ten  [jaces  at  bottom,  and  a  height  of  more  than 
10  |)aces;'  but  they  are  not  so  thick  at  top,  for  they 
diminish  in  thickness  as  they  rise,  so  that  at  top  they 
are  only  about  3  paces  thick.  And  they  are  provided 
throughout  with  loop-holed  battlements,  which  are  all 
whitewashed. 

There  are  1 2  gates,  and  over  each  gate  there  is  a 
great  and  handsome  palace,  so  that  there  are  on  each 
side  of  the  square  three  gates  and  five  palaces;  for  (I 
ought  to  mention)  there  is  at  each  angle  also  a  great 
and  handsome  palace.  In  those  palaces  are  vast  halls 
in  which  arc  kept  the  arms  of  the  city  garrison.' 

The  streets  are  -so  straight  and  wide  that  you  can 
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see  right  along  them  from  end  to  end  and  from  one 
gate  to  the  other.  And  up  and  down  the  city  there 
are  beautiful  palaces,  and  many  great  and  fine  hostelries, 
and  fine  houses  in  great  numbers.  [All  the  plots  of 
ground  on  which  the  houses  of  the  city  are  built  are 
four-square,  and  laid  out  with  straight  lines ;  all  the 
plots  being  occupied  by  great  and  spacious  palaces,  with 
courts  and  gardens  of  proportionate  size.  All  these 
plots  were  assigned  to  different  heads  of  families.  Each 
square  plot  is  encompassed  by  handsome  streets  for 
traffic  ;  and  thus  the  whole  city  is  arranged  in  squares 
just  like  a  chess-board,  and  disposed  in  a  manner  so 
perfect  and  masterly  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  de- 
scription that  should  do  it  justice.]^ 

Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  the  city  there  is  a  great 
clock — that  is  to  say,  a  bell — which  is  struck  at  night. 
And  after  it  has  struck  three  times  no  one  must  go  out 
in  the  city,  unless  it  be  for  the  needs  of  a  woman  in 
labour,  or  of  the  sick.^  And  those  who  go  about  on 
such  errands  arc  bound  to  carry  lanterns  with  them. 
Moreover,  the  established  guard  at  each  gate  of  the 
city  is  1000  armed  men  ;  not  that  you  are  to  imagine 
this  guard  is  kept  up  for  fear  of  any  attack,  but  only 
as  a  guard  of  honour  for  the  Sovereign,  who  resides 
there,  and  to  prevent  thieves  from  doing  mischief  in  the 
town." 


NoTB  1. —  -•-  The  history  of  the  city  on  the-  site  uf  IVkiiig  goes  l»ack  lo  very  old 
times,  for  it  had  been  [under  the  name  of  A7J  the  capiinl  cf  the  kin^ilom  of  Yen, 
previous  to  B.C.  222,  when  it  was  Ci4>tnred  l)y  the  I'rinre  of  the  Tsin  Dynasty. 
[Under  the  T'ang  dynasty  (61S-907)  i;  was  kn«>wn  under  the  name  of  Vu  chau.  J  It 
became  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Khilans  in  a.i».  036,  and  i»f  the  Kin  sovcrcifjns,  who 
took  it  in  1125,  in  1151  under  the  name  of  Chung  lu.  l."ndcr  the  name  «>f  \'enKiiig, 
[given  to  this  city  in  1013]  it  has  a  cun*;picuous  place  in  tlie  wai-*  of  Chingliiz  against 
the  latter  dynasty.  He  captured  it  in  1215.  In  1264,  Kuhl.ii  aduptod  it  as  his  chief 
residence,  and  founded  in  12C7,  the  new  city  of  Taiu  ('*  Great  (.'<>url"),  cillcd  hy  the 
Mongols  Taidu  or  Daitu  since  1271  (see  Bk.  I.  ch.  Ixi.  note  i\  at  a  little  distance 
— Odoric  sajrs  half  a  mile — lo  the  north-cast  of  the  old  Vcnking.  Tatu  was  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1 267. 
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Old  Yenking  hail,  when  occupied  hy  Ihe  Kin,  a  circail  of  rj  li  (commnilr 
cslimalcd  al  9  miles,  but  in  early  works  ihc  li  is  not  more  ihan  f  of  a  mile},  after- 
wards increased  to  30  //.  liul  there  u-ns  some  kind  of  outer  wall  about  Ihe  dly  ud 
its  iiuliurbs,  the  circuit  of  which  is  called  75  li.  ["  Al  (he  lime  of  the  Vnen  itie 
walls  «tilt  existed,  and  ihc  ancient  city  of  the  Kin  was  commonly  called  Nan-ch'eng 
(Southern  city),  whilst  the  Moneol  capital  was  (crmed  ihc  northern  diy." 
Jlrelsthnfider.  Peking,  10.— 11.  C]  [Lockharl ;  and  see  Aniyol,  II.  553,  and  note 
6  iolasl  chapter.) 

Pulo  coriecdy  explains  the  name  Cambaliic,  i.e.  A'aan-tali^i ,  "  The  City  of  the 

KoTK  a,— The  river  that  ran  between  the  old  and  new  city  musi  have  been  the 
liltte  river   ]'»,  uhich  Still  runs  through  the  modem  Tartar  city,  and  fills  the  dt; 

[Dr.  Bretschneider  (PdHiig,  49)  thinks  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  PoIh 
speaks  <if  the  ifen-miiig  he,  a  riicr  which,  according  to  the  ancient  descriptions,  no 
near  the  southern  wall  of  the  Mcii^-ol  capital.— IE.  C] 

NOTK  3.— This  height  is  from  Paulhicr's  Text :  the  C.  Text  has,  "  ftoeitty  pace." 


"Cllcn tdnzcportts, tt emrih^ecancportt  a  niu  gninbismt ^nilais cl bians." 


i.t,  too  feci.  A  recent  French  ]xiper  slates  the  dimensions  of  the  existing  walls  as  14 
metres  (45^  feet)  high,  and  14-50  (4?1  feet)  thick,  "the  lop  forming  a  pa(-ed 
promenade,  unique  iif  its  kind,  and  recalling  the  Iq^endary  walls  of  Thebes  and 
Baliylon."    {Ann.  d'Hygihie  I'uiliqat,  and  s.  lom.  xxxii.  for  1869,  p.  11.) 

[According  to  the  l-'rench  astronomers  (t'leuriais  and  Lapied)  sent  to  Peking  for 
Ihe  Transit  of  Venus  in  Dceemlier,  1875,  the  present  Tartar  city  is  aj  kil.  55  in 
circuit,  viz.  if  1  /j-575  m.,  41  li ;  from  the  north  to  the  south  5400  mitres  ;  from  east 
to  west  6700  milrcs  ;  Lhc  wall  is  13  metres  in  height  and  13  mitres  in  width.— II.  C] 

Note  4. — Our  attempted  plan  of  Cambaluc,  as  in  1190.  diHcrs  somewhat  from  this 
description,  but  Ihcre  is  no  getting  over  certain  existing  fads. 
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The  existing  Tartar  city  of  Peking  (technically  Nei-clCitig^  **  The  Interior  City,"  or 
King-ch'ingy  "City  of  the  Court")  stands  on  the  site  of  Taidu,  and  represents  it. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  (1368)  the  new  native  D)Tiasty  of  Ming  established 
their  capital  at  Nanking.  But  this  was  found  so  inconvenient  that  the  third 
sovereign  of  the  Dynasty  re-occupied  Taidu  or  Cambaluc,  the  repairs  of  which  began 
in  1409.  lie  reduced  it  in  size  by  cutting  off  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  city  at  the 
north  end.  The  remains  of  this  abandoned  portion  of  wall  are,  however,  still  in 
existence,  approaching  30  feet  in  height  all  round.  This  old  wall  is  called  by  the 
Chinese  The  Wall  of  the  Yuen  [i.e.  the  Mongol  Dynasty),  and  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
Russian  Survey.  [The  capital  of  the  Ming  was  40  li  in  circuit,  according  to  the 
CKang  an  fco  hua.]  The  existing  walls  were  built,  or  restored  rather  (the  north  wall 
being  in  any  case,  of  course,  entirely  new),  in  1437.  There  seems  to  Ixi  no  doubt 
that  the  present  south  front  of  the  Tartar  city  was  the  south  front  of  Taidu.  The 
whole  outline  of  Taidu  is  therefore  still  extant,  and  easily  measurable.  If  the  scale  on 
the  War  Oftice  edition  of  the  Russian  Survey  \jc  correct,  the  long  sides  measure  close 
upon  5  miles  and  5(X)  yards;  the  short  sides,  3  miles  and  1200  yards.  Hence  the 
whole  perimeter  was  just  about  18  English  miles,  or  less  than  16  Italian  miles.  If, 
however,  a  pair  of  compasses  be  run  round  Taidu  and  Vcnking  (as  we  have  laid  the 
latter  down  from  such  data  as  could  l>e  had)  /Oi^e/her,  the  circuit  will  ]jc  something 
like  24  Italian  miles,  and  this  may  have  to  do  with  Polo's  error. 

["  The  Yuen  shi  states  that  7a-tu  was  60  //'  in  circumference.  The  CKuekeng  lu^ 
a  work  published  at  the  close  of  the  Yuen  Dynasty,  gives  tlie  same  numl>cr  of  //  for  the 
circuit  of  the  capital,  but  explains  that  //  of  240  ///  each  arc  meant.  If  this  state- 
ment be  correct,  it  would  give  only  40  common  or  geographical  //  for  tlie  circuit  of 
the  Mongol  town."  {Breischnehicr,  Pekiu;^,  13.)  Dr.  Pretsclmcider  writes  (p.  20): 
"The  outlines  of  Khanlxiligh,  partly  in  contradiction  with  the  ancient  Chinese 
records,  if  my  view  be  correct,  would  have  measured  alKjut  50  common  //'  in  circuit 
(13  //'and  more  from  north  to  south,  11  "64  from  east  to  west.") — II.  C] 

Polo  [and  Odoric]  again  says  that  there  were  12  gates — 3  to  every  side.  Both 
Gaubil  and  Martini  also  say  that  there  were  12  gates.  But  I  believe  that  both  are 
trusting  to  Marco.  There  are  9  gates  in  the  present  Tartar  city— viz.  3  on  the  south 
side  and  2  on  each  of  the  other  sides.  The  old  Chinese  accounts  say  t'nere  were  II 
gates  in  Taidu.  (See  Amyof,  Mifrn.  II.  553.)  I  have  in  my  plan,  therefore,  assumed 
that  one  gate  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  were  obliterated  in  the  reduction  of  the 
enreiftfe  by  the  Ming.  But  I  must  observe  that  Mr.  Lockhart  tells  me  he  did  not  find 
the  traces  of  gates  in  those  positions,  whilst  the  2  j;ates  on  the  nor/h  side  of  the  old 
Mongol  rampart  are  quite  distinct,  with  the  barbic.ms  in  front,  and  the  old  Mongol 
bridge  over  the  ditch  still  serving  for  the  public  thorf)ughfarc.  * 

[**The  Yuen  shi  as  well  as  the  Ch'ue  keuglu,  and  other  works  of  the  Yuen,  agree 
in  stating  that  the  capital  had  eleven  gates.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
order:  Southern  wall — (T)  The  gate  direct  south  (mid.)  was  called  Li-chfug  men  ;  (2) 
the  gate  to  the  left  (east),  IVen-ming  men;  (3)  the  gale  to  the  right  (west).  Shun- 
cKengmen.  Eastern  wall — (4)  The  gate  direct  east  (mid.),  L'h'ung-jin  men;  (5)  the 
gate  to  the  south-east,  TsU-hua  pien ;  (6)  the  gate  to  the  north-east,  h'uanghi  men. 
Western  wall — (7)  The  gate  direct  west  (mid.),  Iloi  men ;  (8)  the  gate  to  the  south- 
west, Fing-tsemen;  (9)  the  gate  to  the  north-west,  Suts'ittg  tfien.  Northern  Wall — 
(10)  The  gate  to  the  north-west,  JCien-te  men;  (11)  the  gate  to  the  north-cast,  An- 
ehen  ffien."     [Bretschneider^  relin'^%  1 3- 14.)  —  !  I.  C.  ] 

When  the  Ming  established  themselves  on  the  old  Mongol  site,  pojmlation  seems 
to  have  gathered  close  alK)ut  the  southern  wall,  probably  using  material  from  the 
remains  of  Yenking.     This  excrescence  was  inrloscd  by  a  new  wall  in  1554.  and  was 


•  Mr.  Wylie  confirms  my  assumption  :  "  WhiKt  in  Pckin-  I  tr.iccd  tlif  oM  mud  w.iM,  ....  and 
found  it  quite  in  accordance  with  the  r.ntlir.'-  in  yo-ir  m.ip.      M  r.  C.ilniour  (.-»  miv^icnary  tu  the  Mun;;oU) 

and  I  rode  round  it,  he  t.akinj;  the  O'ltside  and   I   ihc  irisi(I<> Neither  of  us  o  )«erve«!  the  arch 

that  Dr.  Lockhart  jipe.iks  of.  ...  .    There  ^\^  qaU-cpcningi  about  t^u  miJdU  o/  the  east  and  n*esl 
rieUs^  but  no  barbicans.**    (4th  Decenil>er  1873.) 
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called  the  "  Outer  Town."  It  is  what  is  called  by  Europeans  the  Chimse  City,  Its 
western  wall  exhibits  in  the  base  sculptured  stones,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  old  palace  of  Yenking.  Some  traces  of  Yenking  still  existed  in  Gaubil*s  time ; 
the  only  relic  of  it  now  {x>inted  out  is  a  pagoda  outside  of  the  Kwang-An-MSln,  or 
western  gate  of  the  Outer  City,  marked  in  the  War  Office  edition  of  the  Russian  Map 
as  "Tower."     (Information  from  Dr.  Lockhart,) 

The  "Great  Palaces'*  over  the  gates  and  at  the  corner  bastions  arc  no  doubt  well 
illustrated  by  the  buildings  which  still  occupy  those  positions.  There  are  two  such 
lofty  buildings  at  each  of  the  gates  of  the  modern  city,  the  outer  one  (shown  on 
p.  376)  forming  an  elevated  redoubt. 

Note  5. — The  French  writer  cited  under  note  3  says  of  the  city  as  it  stands  : 
"  La  ville  est  de  la  sorle  coupee  en  ^chiquier  d  peu  pr^  r^gulier  dont  les  quadres 
circonscrits  par  des  larges  avenues  sont  perc^s  eux-m^mes  d'une  multitude  de  rues  et 
ruelles  .  .  .  qui  toutes  d  peu  pres  sont  orientecs  N.  et  S.,  EX  et  O.  Une  seule 
volont<5  a  ^videmment  preside  \  ce  plan,  et  jamais  c<lilit6  n'a  eu  ^  ex^cutcr  d*un  seul 
coup  aussi  vaste  entreprise." 

Note  6. — Martini  sixjaks  of  the  public  clock-towers  in  the  Chinese  cities,  which 
in  his  time  were  furnished  with  water-clocks.  A  watchman  struck  the  hour  on  a  great 
gong,  at  the  same  time  exliibiting  the  hour  in  large  characters.  The  same  person 
watched  for  fires,  and  summoned  the  public  with  his  gong  to  aid  in  extinguishing 
them. 

[The  Rev.  G.  B.  Farthing  mentions  i^North-China  Herald^  7th  September,  1884) 
at  T'ai-yuen  fu  the  remains  of  an  object  in  the  bell-tower,  which  was,  and  is  still 
known,  as  one  of  the  eight  wonders  of  this  city ;  it  is  a  vessel  of  brass,  a  part  of  a 
water-clock  from  which  water  formerly  used  to  flow  down  upon  a  drum  beneath  and 
mark  off  time  into  equal  divisions. — II.  C] 

The  tower  indicated  by  Marco  appears  still  to  exist.  It  occupies  the  place  which 
I  have  marked  as  Alarm  Tower  in  the  plan  of  Taidu.  It  was  erected  in  1272,  but 
probably  rebuilt  on  the  Ming  occupation  of  the  city.  ["The  Yuen  yi  ^ung  chi,  or 
•Geography  of  the  Mongol  Empire*  records  :  *  In  the  year  1272,  the  bell-tower  and 
the  drum-tower  were  built  in  the  middle  of  the  capital.'  A  bell-tower  [chttng-lou)  and 
a  drum-tower  [ku-lou)  exist  still  in  Peking,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Tartar  City. 
The  ku'lou  is  the  same  as  that  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  bell- tower  dates 
only  from  the  last  century.  The  bell-tower  of  the  Yuen  was  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
drum-tower,  where  now  the  temple  IVan-ning  sse  stands.  This  temple  is  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  position  I  (Bretschneidcr)  assign  to  Khanbaligh."  {Breischneider^ 
Peking^  20.) — H.  C.]  In  the  Court  of  the  Old  Observatory  at  Peking  there  is  pre- 
served, with  a  few  other  ancient  instruments,  which  date  from  the  Mongol  era,  a  very 
elaborate  water-clock,  provided  with  four  copper  basins  embedded  in  brickwork,  and 
rising  in  steps  one  above  the  other.  A  cut  of  this  courtyard,  with  its  instruments  and 
aged  trees,  also  ascribed  to  the  Mongol  time,  will  be  found  in  ch.  zxxiii.  {Atlas 
Sinensis  t  p.  10 ;  Magaillans^  149-151  ;  Chi  fie  Modemey  p.  26;  Tour  du  Monde  ^ox 
1864,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.) 

Note  7. — "Nevertheless,"  adds  the  Ramusian,   "there  docs  exist  I  know  not 

what  uneasiness  about  the  people  of  Calliay." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

How  THE  Great  Kaan  Maintains  a  Guard  of  Twelve  Thousand 

Horse,  which  are  called  Keshican. 

You  must  know  that  the  Great  Kaan,  to  maintain  his 
state,  hath  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  who 
are  styled  Keshican,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
**  Knights  devoted  to  their  Lord."  Not  that  he  keeps 
these  for  fear  of  any  man  whatever,  but  merely  because 
of.  his  own  exalted  dignity.  These  12,000  men  have 
four  captains,  each  of  whom  is  in  command  of  3000 ; 
and  each  body  of  3000  takes  a  turn  of  three  days  and 
nights  to  guard  the  palace,  where  they  also  take  their 
meals.  After  the  expiration  of  three  days  and  nights 
they  are  relieved  by  another  3000,  who  mount  guard  for 
the  same  space  of  time,  and  then  another  body  takes 
its  turn,  so  that  there  are  always  3000  on  guard.  Thus 
it  goes  until  the  whole  12,000,  who  are  styled  (as  I 
said)  Keshican,  have  been  on  duty  ;  and  then  the  tour 
begins  again,  and  so  runs  on  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end. " '  

Note  I. — I  have  ^ra'«(7r^ a  reading  for  the  word  Qt(Csct\\Tn  (Keshican),  wliich  is 
not  found  precisely  in  any  text.  Pautliier  reads  QuesUaii  and  Queutau  ;  the  G.  Text 
has  Qiusitam  and  Quecitain ;  the  Crusca  Qitcsti  Tan ;  Kaniusio,  Casitan ;  the 
Riccardiana,  Quescilam.  Recollecting  the  constant  clerical  confusion  hetwccn  c  and 
/,  what  follows  will  leave  no  doubt  I  think  tliat  the  true  reading  to  which  all  these 
variations  point  is  Quescican* 

In  the  Institutes  of  Ghazan  Khan,  we  find  established  among  other  f(;rnialities  for 
the  authentication  of  the  royal  orders,  that  they  should  be  stamped  on  the  back,  in 
black  ink,  with  the  seals  of  the  Four  Comniaiiders  of  the  Four  Kiziks^  or  Corps  of  the 
Life  Guard. 

Wassif  also,  in  detailing  the  ditTerenl  classes  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Mongol 
monarchy,  names  (l)  the  Noydns  of  the  L'lus,  ox  princes  of  the  blcKxJ  ;  (2;  the  great 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  ;  (3)  the  Amirs  of  the  four  Keshik,  or  Corps  of  the  Body  Guard;  (4) 
the  officers  of  the  army,  ct^mmanding  ten  thousands,  thousands,  and  so  on. 

Moreover,  in  Kashiduddin,  we  find  the  identical  plural  form  used  by  our  author. 
He  says  that,  after  the  sack  (A  Baghdad,  Ilulaku,  who  had  escaped  from  the  i>olIuted 
atmosphere  of  the  city,  sent  *'  Ilka  Noydn  and   Kardbiigd,  with  3CXXD  Moghul  horse 

*  One  of  the  Dearest  readings  is  that  of  the  Brandenburg  Latin  collated  by  Muller,  which  ha« 
Qumesicum, 
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into  Baghdad,  in  order  lu  have  the  buildings  repaired,  and  to  put  things  gencrallT  in 

order.     These  chiefs  posted  sentries  from  the  KishIkAn  iU^^iT),  and  from  their 

own  followings  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  had  the  carcases  of  beasts  re- 
moved from  the  streets,  and  caused  the  bizaars  to  be  rebuilt." 

We  find  Kishik  still  used  at  the  court  of  Hindustan,  under  the  great  kui^s  of 
Tiinur*s  House,  for  the  corps  on  tour  of  duty  at  the  palace ;  and  even  for  the  sets  of 
matchlocks  and  sabres,  which  were  changed  weekly  from  Akbar's  annonry  for  the 
royal  use.  The  royal  guards  in  Persia,  who  watch  the  king^s  person  at  night,  are 
termed  Keshikchi,  and  their  captain  Keshikcki  Baski,  [**  On  the  night  of  the  I  ith  of 
Jemady  ul  Sany,  A.H.  ii6o  (or  8th  June,  1747),  near  the  city  of  Khojoon,  three  days' 
journey  from  Meshed,  Mohammed  Kuly  Khan  Ardemee,  who  was  of  the  same 
tribe  with  Nadir  Shah,  his  relation,  and  Kushnkchee  Bashee,  with  seventy  of  the 
Kukshtk  or  guard,  .  .  .  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  assassinate  Nadir  Shah.** 
{Memoirs  of  Khojeh  Abdulkurreem  ,  .  .  irons/,  by  F.  Gladwin^  Calcutta,  17SS, 
pp.  166-167).] 

Friar  Odoric  speaks  of  the  four  barons  who  kept  watch  by  the  Great  Kaan's  side 
as  the  Cuth^y  which  probably  represents  the  Chinese  form  Kusie  (as  in  Dc  Mailla), 
or  Kucsit  (as  in  Gaubil).  The  latter  applies  the  term  to  four  devoted  cbampions  oi 
Chinghiz,  and  their  descendants,  who  were  always  attached  to  the  Kaan's  body-guard, 
and  he  identifies  them  with  the  Qtusitan  of  Polo,  or  rather  with  the  captains  of  the 
latter  ;  adding  expressly  that  the  word  KuesU  is  Mongol. 

I  see  Kishik  is  a  proper  name  among  the  Kalmak  chiefs ;  and  Keshikten  also  is 
the  name  of  a  Mongol  tribe,  whose  territory  lies  due  north  of  Peking,  near  the  old  site 
of  Shangtu.  (Bk.  I.  ch.  Ixi.)  ilCeshikhtengt  a  tribe  (/«;  mong.  aimak)  of  the 
Cliao  Uda  League  {ming;  mong.  chogolgdn)  among  the  twenty-four  tribes  of  the 
Nci  Mung-ku  (Inner  Mongols).  (See  Mayer^  Chinese  Gcvemment,  pi  81.)— 
H.  C]     In  Kovalevsky,  I  find  the  following  :— 

(No.  2459)  "  Keshik^  grace,  favour,  bounty,  benefit,  good  fortune,  charity." 

(No.  2461)  ''Keshikten^  fortunate,  happy,  blessed." 

(No.  2541)  "  Kichyeku^  to  be  zealous,  assiduous,  devoted.'* 

(No.  2588)  **  Kushiku,  to  hinder,  to  bar  the  way  to,"  etc. 

The  third  of  these  corresponds  closely  with  Polo's  etjrmology  of  **  knights  devoted 
to  their  lord,"  but  perhaps  either  the  first  or  the  last  may  afford  the  real  derivation. 

In  spite  of  the  different  initials  ( ^  instead  of  iS )»  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 

the  Kalchi  and  Kalakchi  of  Timur's  Institutes  are  mere  mistranscriptions  of  the  same 
word,  e.g.:  "I  ordered  that  12,000  Kalchi^  men  of  the  sword  completely  armed, 
should  be  cantoned  in  the  Palace ;  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  to  the  front,  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  imperial  diwin  ;  thus,  that  1000  of  those  12,000  should  be  every  night 
upon  guard,"  etc.  The  translator's  note  says  of  Kalchi^  "A  Mogul  word  supposed 
to  mean  guards?'*  We  see  that  even  the  traditional  number  of  12,000,  and  its  division 
into  four  brigades,  are  maintained.     (See  Timour's  Inst,^  pp.  299  and  235,  237.) 

I  must  add  that  Professor  Vamb^ry  does  not  assent  to  the  form  JCeshikdn^  on  the 
ground  that  this  Persian  plural  is  impossible  in  an  old  Tartar  dialect,  and  he  supposes 
the  true  word  to  be  Kechilan  or  Kechiklen^  "the  night-watchers,"  from  Kiciu  or 
Kichek  {Q\\?jg.  and  Uighur),  =  "night." 

I  believe,  however,  that  Persian  was  the  colloquial  language  of  foreigners  at  the 
Kaan's  court,  who  would  not  scruple  to  make  a  Persian  plural  when  wanted ;  whilst 
Rashid  has  exemplified  the  actual  use  of  this  one. 

{D'Ohsson,  IV.  410;  Gold.  Horde,  228,  238;  Jleh.  II.  184;  Q.  R,  pp.  308-309; 
Ayeen  Akb.  I.  270,  and  BhchmamCs,  p.  115;^^  As,  skx.  IV.  torn.  xix.  276; 
Olearius,  ed.  1659,  I.  656;  Cathay,  135;  De  Mailla^  iz.  106;  Gambil^  P*  6;  Palias, 
Samml.  I.  35.) 

["By  Keshican  in  Cohnel  YuUs  Marco  Pole,  ICeshikim  is  erklently  meant  This 
is  a  general  Mongol  term  to  designate  the  Khan's  lifeguard.     It  is  derived  from  the 
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word  Keshik^  meaning  a  guard  by  turns ;  a  corps  on  tour  of  duty.  Keshik  is  one  of  the 
archaisms  of  the  Mongol  language,  for  now  this  word  has  another  meaning  in  Mongol. 
Colonel  Yule  has  brought  together  several  explanations  of  the  term.  It  seems  to  me 
that  among  his  suppositions  the  following  is  the  most  consistent  with  the  ancient 
meaning  of  the  word  :  — 

"We  find  KUhik  still  used  at  the  court  of  Hindustan,  under  the  great  kings  of 

Timur's  House,  for  the  corps  on  tour  of  duty  at  the  palace The  royal  guards 

in  Persia,  who  watch  the  King's  person  at  night,  are  termed  Keshikchiy 

"The  Keshikten  was  divided  into  a  day-watch  called  Turgaui  and  a  night-watch 
Kebieul.  The  Kebte-ul  consisted  of  pure  Mongols,  whilst  the  Turgaut  was  composed 
of  the  sons  of  the  vassal  princes  an'l  governors  cf  the  provinces,  and  of  hostages. 
The  watch  of  the  Khan  was  changed  everj'  three  days,  and  contained  400  men.  In 
1330  it  was  reduced  to  100  men."  {Palladius,  42-43.)  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  writes  in 
the  China  Review^  XVIII.  p.  262.  that  they  "are  evidently  the  '  body  guards*  of 
the  modern  viceroys,  now  pronounced  Kajhiha,  but,  evidently,  originally  Kishigha.^^ 
—II.  C] 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
The  Fashion  of  the  Great  Kaan's  Table  at  his  High  Feasts. 

And  when  the  Great  Kaan  sits  at  table  on  any  great 
court  occasion,  it  is  in  this  fashion.  His  table  is  elevated 
a  good  deal  above  the  others,  and  he  sits  at  the  north 
end  of  the  hall,  looking  towards  the  south,  with  his  chief 
wife  beside  him  on  the  left.  On  his  right  sit  his  sons 
and  his  nephews,  and  other  kinsmen  of  the  Blood 
Imperial,  but  lower,  so  that  their  heads  are  on  a  level 
with  the  Emperor's  feet.  And  then  the  other  Barons 
sit  at  other  tables  lower  still.  So  also  with  the  women  ; 
for  all  the  wives  of  the  Lord's  sons,  and  of  his  nephews 
and  other  kinsmen,  sit  at  the  lower  table  to  his  right ; 
and  below  them  again  the  ladies  of  the  other  Barons 
and  Knights,  each  in  the  place  assigned  by  the  Lord  s 
orders.  The  tables  are  so  disposed  that  the  Emperor 
can  see  the  whole  of  them  from  end  to  end,  many  as 
they  are.^  [Further,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  every- 
body sits  at  table ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of 
the  soldiers  and  their  officers  sit  at  their  meal  in  the  hall 
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on  the  carpets.]  Outside  the  hall  will  be  found  more 
than  40,000  people ;  for  there  is  a  great  concourse  of 
folk  bringing  presents  to  the  Lord,  or  come  from  foreign 
countries  with  curiosities. 

In  a  certain  part  of  the  hall  near  where  the  Great 
Kaan  holds  his  table,  there  [is  set  a  large  and  very 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  in  the  form  of  a  square 
coffer,  or  buffet,  about  three  paces  each  way,  exquisitely 
wrought  with  figures  of  animals,  finely  carved  and  gilt 
The  middle  is  hollow,  and  in  it]  stands  a  great  vessel  of 
pure  gold,  holding  as  much  as  an  ordinary  butt ;  and  at 
each  corner  of  the  great  vessel  is  one  of  smaller  size  [of 
the  capacity  of  a  firkin],  and  from  the  former  the  wine  or 
beverage  flavoured  with  fine  and  costly  spices  is  drawn 
off  into  the  latter.  [And  on  the  buffet  aforesaid  are  set 
all  the  Lord^s  drinking  vessels,  among  which  are  certain 
pitchers  of  the  finest  gold,]  which  are  called  verniques^ 
and  are  big  enough  to  hold  drink  for  eight  or  ten 
persons.  And  one  of  these  is  put  between  every  two 
persons,  besides  a  couple  of  golden  cups  with  handles, 
so  that  every  man  helps  himself  from  the  pitcher  that 
stands  between  him  and  his  neighbour.  And  the  ladies 
are  supplied  in  the  same  way.  The  value  of  these 
pitchers  and  cups  is  something  immense ;  in  fact,  the 
Great  Kaan  has  such  a  quantity  of  this  kind  of  plate, 
and  of  gold  and  silver  in  other  shapes,  as  no  one  ever 
before  saw  or  heard  tell  of,  or  could  believe.^ 

[There  are  certain  Barons  specially  deputed  to  see 
that  foreigners,  who  do  not  know  the  customs  of  the 
Court,  are  provided  with  places  suited  to  their  rank; 
and  these  Barons  are  continually  moving  to  and  fro  in 
the  hall,  looking  to  the  wants  of  the  guests  at  table,  and 
causing  the  servants  to  supply  them  promptly  with  wine, 
milk,  meat,  or  whatever  they  lack.  At  every  door  of 
the  hall  (or,   indeed,   wherever   the   Emperor  may  be) 
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there  stand  a  couple  of  big  men  like  giants,  one  on  each 
side,  armed  with  staves.  Their  business  is  to  see  that 
no  one  steps  upon  the  threshold  in  entering,  and  if  this 
does  happen,  they  strip  the  offender  of  his  clothes,  and 
he  must  pay  a  forfeit  to  have  them  back  again  ;  or  in 
lieu  of  taking  his  clothes,  they  give  him  a  certain 
number  of  blows.  If  they  are  foreigners  ignorant  of 
the  order,  then  there  are  Barons  appointed  to  introduce 
them,  and  explain  it  to  them.  They  think,  in  fact,  that 
it  brings  bad  luck  if  any  one  touches  the  threshold. 
Howbeit,  they  are  not  expected  to  stick  at  this  in  going 
forth  again,  for  at  that  time  some  are  like  to  be  the 
worse  for  liquor,  and  incapable  of  looking  to  their  steps.*] 

And  you  must  know  that  those  who  wait  upon  the 
Great  Kaan  with  his  dishes  and  his  drink  are  some  of 
the  great  Barons.  They  have  the  mouth  and  nose 
muffled  with  fine  napkins  of  silk  and  gold,  so  that  no 
breath  nor  odour  from  their  persons  should  taint  the 
dish  or  the  goblet  presented  to  the  Lord.  And  when 
the  Emperor  is  going  to  drink,  all  the  musical  instru- 
ments, of  which  he  has  vast  store  of  every  kind,  begin  to 
play.  And  when  he  takes  the  cup  all  the  Barons  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  drop  on  their  knees  and  make 
the  deepest  obeisance  before  him,  and  then  the  luiiperor 
doth  drink.  But  each  time  that  he  does  so  the  whole 
ceremony  is  repeated. ' 

I  will  say  nought  about  the  dishes,  as  you  may  easily 
conceive  that  there  is  a  great  plenty  of  every  possible 
kind.  But  you  should  know  that  in  every  case  where 
a  Baron  or  Knight  dines  at  those  tal)Ies,  their  wives 
also  dine  there  with  the  other  ladies.  And  when  all 
have  dined  and  the  tables  have  been  removed,  then 
come  in  a  great  number  of  j)layers  and  ju;^glers,  adepts 
at  all  sorts  of  wonderful  feats, '^  and  perform  before  the 
Emperor  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  creating  great 
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diversion  and  mirth,  so  that  everybody  is  full  of  laughter 
and  enjoyment.  And  when  the  performance  is  over,  the 
company  breaks  up  and  every  one  goes  to  his  quarters. 


Note  i. — We  are  to  conceive  of  rows  of  small  tables,  at  each  of  which  ^'cre  set 
prof jably  but  two  guests.  This  seems  to  be  the  modem  Chinese  practice,  and  to  go 
back  to  some  vcr)'  old  accounts  of  the  Tartar  nations.  Such  tables  we  find  in  use  in 
the  tenth  century,  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Bolghar  (see  Prologue^  note  2, 
ch.iL),  and  at  the  Chinese  entertainments  to  Shah  Rukh's  embassy  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Megosthenes  described  the  guests  at  an  Indian  banquet  as  having  a  table 
set  before  each  individual     {Athemuus,  IV.  39,  Yong^s  Trans/,) 

[Compare  Rubruck's  account,  Rockhill's  ed.,p.  210:  '*The  Chan  sits  in  a  high 
place  to  the  north,  so  that  he  can  be  seen  by  all  ...  ."  (See  also  Friar  Odoric, 
Cathay y  p.  141.)— H.  C] 

Note  2.— This  word  (G.  T.  and  Ram.)  is  in  the  Crusca  Italian  transformed  into 
an  adjective,  **vasell€  vernicate  ctoro,^  and  both  Marsden  and  Pauthier  have  sub- 
stantially adopted  the  same  interpretation,  which  seems  to  me  in  contradiction  with 
the  text  In  Pauthier's  text  the  word  is  vemigal^  pL  vemigauxy  which  he  explains, 
I  know  not  on  what  authority,  as  "  cou^s  sans  anses  vermes  ou  laqtUes  efor,"  There 
is,  indeed,  a  Venetian  sea-term,  Vemegal,  applied  to  a  wooden  bowl  in  which  the 
food.of  a  mess  is  put,  and  it  seems  possible  that  this  word  may  have  been  substituted 
for  tlic  unknown  Vcrnique.  I  suspect  the  latter  was  some  Oriental  term,  but  I  can 
find  nothing  nearer  than  the  Persian  Bimi,  Ar.  Al-Bdmlya^  **  vas  fictile  in  quo  quid 
recondunt,"  whence  the  Spanish  word  Albomia^  "a  great  glazed  vessel  in  the  shape 
of  a  bowl,  with  handles."  So  far  as  r^;ards  the  form,  the  change  of  Bamiya\xi\Xi 
Verniqtu  would  be  quite  analogous  to  that  change  of  Hundwdniy  into  Ondamqtu^ 
which  we  have  already  met  with.  (See  Dozy  et  Engclmann^  GIos,  des  Afois  Espagmls, 
etc.,  2nd  ed.,  1867,  p.  73 ;  and  BaeriOj  Diz,  dcL  Dial,  Venez.) 

[F,  Godr/roy,  DUt,^  5,v.  Vernigal,  writes:  *'Oupe  sans  anse,  vemie  ou  laqu^ 
d*or,"  and  quotes,  besides  Marco  Polo,  the  Regie  du  Temple^  p.  214,  ^  Soc.  Hist 

de  France : 

"  Les  vernigaus  ct  les  escuelles." 

About  vemegalt  cf.  Rockhtil,  Kubnuk,  p.  86,  note.  Rubruck  says  [Sec,  de  G^g 
p.  241) :  **  Implevimus  unum  veringal  de  biscocto  et  platellum  unum  de  pomis  et  aliis 
fructibus."     Mr.  Rockhill  translates  veringal  by  basket. 

Dr.  Bretschneidcr  [Pekitig,  28)  mentions  "a  large  jar  made  of  wood  and  varnished, 
the  inside  lined  with  silver,"  and  he  adds  in  a  note  **  perhaps  this  statement  may  serve 
to  explain  Marco  Polo*s  verniques  or  vascllc  vernicate  doro^  big  enough  to  hold  drink 
for  eight  or  ten  persons." — II.  C] 

A  few  lines  above  we  have  "  of  the  capacity  of  2.  firkin,^*  The  word  is  bigcncio, 
which  is  explained  in  the  Vocab.  Univ.  Ital.  as  a  kind  of  tub  used  in  the  vintage,  and 
containing  3  mifu,  each  of  half  a  stajo.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  Tuscan  mina, 
or  half  stajo,  which  is  =  4  of  a  bushel.  Hence  the  bigotuio  would  =  a  bushel,  or, 
in  old  liquid  measure,  about  a  firkin. 

Note  3. — A  buffet,  with  fiagons  of  liquor  and  goblets,  was  an  essential  feature  in 
the  public  halls  or  tents  of  the  Mongols  and  other  Asiatic  races  of  kindred  manners. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  Justin  relate  that  in  the  middle  of  the  pavilion  of 
Dizabulus,  the  Khan  of  the  Turks,  there  were  set  out  drinking-vessels,  and  flagons 
and  great  jars,  all  of  gold ;  corresponding  to  the  coupes  (or  haneu  d  matices),  the 
vemiqueSf  and  the  granl  peitere  and  pctietes  peiteres  of  Polo's  account  Rubroquis 
describes  in  Batu  Khan's  tent  a  buffet  near  the  entrance,  where  Kumiz  was  set  forth> 
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with  great  goblets  of  gold  and  silver,  etc.,  and  the  like  at  the  tent  of  the  Great  Kaan. 
At  a  festival  at  the  court  of  Oljaitu,  we  are  told,  **  Before  the  throne  stood  golden 
buffets  ...  set  out  with  full  flagons  and  goblets."  Even  in  the  private  huts  of  the 
Mongols  there  was  a  buffet  of  a  humbler  kind  exhibiting  a  skin  of  Kumtz,  with  other 
kinds  of  drink,  and  cups  standing  ready  ;  and  in  a  later  age  at  the  banquets  of  Shah 
Abbas  we  find  the  great  buffet  in  a  slightly  diflerent  form,  and  the  golden  flagon  still 
set  to  every  two  persons,  though  it  no  longer  contained  the  liquor,  which  was  handed 
round.  {Caihay^  clxiv.,  cci.  ;  /^ubr.  224,  268,  305;  Ihh.  II.  1S3  ;  D^lia  ValUy  I. 
654  and  750-751.) 

[Referring  to  the  "  large  and  very  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,"  Mr.  Rockhill, 
Kubrucky  208-209,  writes:  *' Similar  works  of  art  and  mechanical  contrivances  were 
often  seen  in  Eastern  courts.  The  earliest  I  know  of  is  the  golden  plane-tree  and 
grape  vine  with  bunches  of  grapes  in  precious  stones,  which  was  given  to  Darius  by 
Pythius  the  Lydian,  and  which  shaded  the  king's  couch.  (IlenxJotus,  IV.  24.)  The 
mcst  celebrated,  however,  and  that  which  may  have  inspired  Mangu  with  the  desire 
to  have  something  like  it  at  his  court,  was  the  famous  Throne  of  Solomon  (ZoXo/xiui'reot 
G/>6»'ot)  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Theophilus  (A.I).  829-842).  .  .  .  Abulfeda 
states  that  in  a.d.  917  the  envoys  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  to  the  Caliph  el 
Moktader  saw  in  the  palace  of  Bagdad  a  tree  with  eighteen  branches,  some  of  gold, 
some  of  silver,  and  on  them  were  gold  and  silver  birds,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were 
of  gold  and  silver.  By  means  of  machinery,  the  leaves  were  made  to  rustle  and  the 
birds  to  sing.  Mirkhond  speaks  also  of  a  tree  of  gold  and  precious  stones  in  the  city 
of  Sultanieh,  in  the  interior  of  which  were  conduits  through  which  flowed  drinks  of 
different  kinds.  Clavijo  describes  a  somewhat  similar  tree  at  the  court  of 
Timur." 

Dr.  Bretschneider  (/VX'/w,^,  28,  29)  mentions  a  clepsydra  with  a  lantern.  By  means 
of  machiner)'  put  in  motion  by  water,  at  fixed  limes  a  little  man  comes  forward  exhibit- 
ing a  tablet,  which  announces  the  hours.  He  speaks  also  of  a  musical  instrument 
which  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  tube,  with  two  peacocks  sitting  on  a  cross-bar, 
and  when  it  plays,  the  mechanism  causes  the  peacocks  to  dance. — H.  C.  ] 

Odoric  describes  the  great  jar  of  liquor  in  the  middle  of  the  palace  hall,  but  in  his 
time  it  was  made  of  a  great  mass  of  jade  (p.  130). 

Note  4. — This  etiquette  is  specially  noticed  also  l>y  ( )(l()ric,  as  well  as  by  Makrizi,  by 
Rubruquis,  and  by  Piano  Carpini.  According  to  the  latter  the  breach  of  it  was  liable 
to  be  punished  with  death.  The  prohibition  to  tread  on  the  threshold  is  also  specially 
mentioned  in  a  Mahomedan  account  of  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Barka  Khan.  And 
in  regard  to  the  tents,  Rubruquis  says  he  was  warned  not  to  touch  the  rojx  s,  for  these 
were  regarded  as  representing  the  threshold.  A  Russo- Mongol  author  of  our  day  says 
that  the  memory  of  this  etiquette  or  su[)erstilion  is  still  preserved  by  a  Mongol  pro- 
verb :  "Step  not  on  the  threshold  ;  it  is  a  sin  I''  But  among  some  of  the  Mongols 
more  than  this  survives,  as  is  evident  from  a  {xissage  in  Mr.  Michie's  narrative: 
**  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  approaching  ?iyonrt  also.  Outside  the  door 
there  are  generally  ropes  lying  on  the  ground,  held  down  by  stakes,  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  up  the  animals  when  they  want  to  keep  them  together.  There  is  a  way  of  getting 
over  or  round  these  ropes  that  I  never  learned,  hut  on  one  occasion  the  ignorant  breach 
of  the  rule  on  our  part  excluded  us  from  the  hospitality  of  the  family. ''  The  feeling  or 
superstition  was  in  full  force  Jn  Persia  in  the  17th  century,  at  least  in  regard  to  the 
threshold  of  the  king's  pidace.  It  was  held  a  sin  to  tread  uj-w^n  it  in  entering. 
{Cathay,  132;  Ruhr.  255,  268,  319;  PUm.  Carp.  625,  741  ;  Mahizi,  I.  214;  JA'/. 
Asiat.    Ac.   St.    Pcttrsb.   II.   C60 ;    The  Siberian   Oierland  Route,   p.   97;  P.   Delia 

Valle,\\.  171.) 

[Mr.  Rockhill  writes  {Rubruck,  p.  104):  '*The  same  custom  existed  among  the 
Fijians,  I  believe.  I  may  note  that  it  also  prevailed  in  ancient  China.  It  is  said  of 
Confucius  *  when  he  was  standing  he  did  not  occupy  the  middle  of  the  gate-way ; 
when  he  passed  in  or  out,  he  did  not  tread  on  the  threshold.*     [Lun-yii,  Bk.  X.  ch. 

VOL.    I.  2    B 
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IT.  2.)     In  China,  the  bride*s  feet  must  not  touch  the  threshold  of  the  bridegroom's 
bouse.     (Cf.  Denny^  folk-l^e  in  China,  p.  i8.) 

"  The  author  of  the  Ch^ue  king  lu  mentions  also  the  athletes  with  clubs  standing 
at  the  door,  at  the  time  of  the  khan's  presence  in  the  halL  He  adds,  that  next  to  the 
Khan,  two  other  lifeguards  used  to  stand,  who  held  in  their  hands  'natural'  axes 
of  jade  (axes  found  fortuitously  in  the  ground,  probably  primitive  weapons).*'  {Pal- 
ladius,  p.  43.) — H.  C] 

Note  5. — Some  of  these  etiquettes  were  probably  rather  Chinese  than  Mongol, 
for  the  regulations  of  the  court  of  Kiiblii  apparently  combined  the  two.  In  the  visit 
of  Shah  Kukh's  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Ch'6ng  Tsu  of  the  Ming  Dynasty 
in  1 42 1,  we  are  told  that  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  at  an  imperial  banquet,  "there 
stood  two  eunuch<%,  each  having  a  band  of  thick  paper  over  his  mouth,  and  extending 
to  the  tips  of  his  ears.  ....  Every  time  that  a  dish,  or  a  cup  of  darassun  (rice-wine) 
was  brought  to  the  emperor,  all  the  music  sounded."  (AI  €t  £xt  XIV.  408,  409.) 
In  one  of  the  Perscpolitan  sculptures,  there  stands  behind  the  King  an  eunudi  bearing 
a  fan,  and  with  his  mouth  covered ;  at  least  so  says  Heeren.     {Asia,  I.  178.) 

Note  6. — ^^Jougleoun  et  entfegctours  de  maintes plusieurs  manieres  de  granz  ix- 
perimenz''  (P.);  '' de  Giuculer  et  de  TregiUor"  (G.  T.).  Ital.  Tragcttatorc,  a 
juggler  ;  Romance,  Trasjitar,  Tragitar,  to  juggle.     Thus  Chaucer : — 

**  There  saw  I  playing  Jogelours, 
Magiciens,  and  Tragttours, 
And  Phetonisses,  C^harmeresses, 
Old  Witches,  Sorceresses,"  etc. 

— House  cf  Fame,  III.  169. 
And  again: — 

**  For  oft  at  festes  have  I  wel  herd  say. 
That  Trej^eiaureSf  within  an  halle  large, 
Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge. 
And  in  the  hallc  rowen  up  and  doun. 

Somtime  hath  scmed  come  a  grim  leoun  ; 
♦  ♦  #  #  • 

Somtime  a  (Tastel  al  of  lime  and  ston. 
And  whan  hem  liketh,  voideth  it  anon." 

—  7^he  Fratiklin^s  Tale,  II.  454. 

Performances  of  this  kind  at  Chinese  festivities  have  already  been  spoken  of  in  note  9 
to  ch.  Ixi.  of  Book  I.  Shah  Rukh's  people,  Odoric,  Ysbrandt  Ides,  etc,  describe  them 
also.  The  practice  of  introducing  such  artistes  into  the  dining-hall  after  dinner  seems 
in  that  age  to  have  been  usual  also  in  Europe.  See,  for  example,  IVrighfs  Domestic 
Manners^  pp.  165-166,  and  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  in  Kingtot^s  Lift 
of  that  prince,   I.   470.     (See  also  A^.  et  E,  XIV.  410;  Cathay,   143;   Ysb,   Ides, 

p.  95- ) 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


Concerning  the  Gre.\t  Feast  held  by  the  Grand  Kaan  every 

Year  on  his  Birthday. 

Vou    must   know    that   the   Tartars  keep  high  festival 
yearly  on  their  birthdays.      And  the  Great  Kaan  was 
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born  on  the  28th  day  of  the  September  moon,  so  on 
that  day  is  held  the  greatest  feast  of  the  year  at  the 
Kaan^s  Court,  always  excepting  that  which  he  holds  on 
New  Year  s  Day,  of  which  I  shall  tell  you  afterwards.^ 

Now,  on  his  birthday,  the  Great  Kaan  dresses  in  the 
best  of  his  robes,  all  wrought  with  beaten  gold  ;  ^  and 
full  12,000  Barons  and  Knights  on  that  day  come  forth 
dressed  in  robes  of  the  same  colour,  and  precisely  like 
those  of  the  Great  Kaan,  except  that  they  are  not  so 
costly ;  but  still  they  are  all  of  the  same  colour  as  his, 
and  are  also  of  silk  and  gold.  Every  man  so  clothed 
has  also  a  girdle  of  gold  ;  and  this  as  well  as  the  dress 
is  given  him  by  the  Sovereign.  And  I  will  aver  that 
there  are  some  of  these  suits  decked  with  so  many  pearls 
and  precious  stones  that  a  single  suit  shall  be  worth  full 
10,000  golden  bezants. 

And  of  such  raiment  there  are  several  sets.  For 
you  must  know  that  the  Great  Kaan,  thirteen  times  in 
the  year,  presents  to  his  Barons  and  Knights  such  suits 
of  raiment  as  I  am  speaking  of.^  And  on  each  occasion 
they  wear  the  same  colour  that  he  does,  a  different  colour 
being  assigned  to  each  festival.  Hence  you  may  see 
what  a  huge  business  it  is,  and  that  there  is  no  prince  in 
the  world  but  he  alone  who  could  keep  up  such  customs 
as  these. 

On   his  birthday  also,  all  the  Tartars  in  the  world, 

and  all  the  countries  and  governments  that  owe  allegiance 

to  the  Kaan,  offer  him  great  presents  according  to  their 

several  ability,  and  as  prescription  or  orders  have  fixed 

the  amount.     And  many  other  persons  also  come  with 

great  presents  to  the   Kaan,  in  order  to  beg  for  some 

employment   from    him.     And    the    Great    Kaan    has 

chosen   twelve   Barons  on  whom  is  laid  the  charge  of 

assigning  to  each  of  these  supplicants  a  suitable  answer. 

On   this    day   likewise    all    the    Idolaters,    all    the 
VOL.   I.  2    B   2 
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Saracens,  and  all  the  Christians  and  other  descriptions 
of  people  make  great  and  solemn  devotions,  with  much 
chaunting  and  lighting  of  lamps  and  burning  of  incense, 
each  to  the  God  whom  he  doth  worship,  praying  that 
He  would  save  the  Emperor,  and  grant  him  long  life 
and  health  and  happiness. 

And  thus,  as  I  have  related,  is  celebrated  the  joyous 
feast  of  the  Kaan's  birthday.* 

Now  I  will  tell  you  of  another  festival  which  the 
Kaan  holds  at  the  New  Year,  and  which  is  called  the 
White  Feast. 

No  IE  I. — The  Chinese  Year  commences,  according  to  Duhalde,  with  the  New 
Moon  nearest  to  the  Sun's  Passage  of  the  middle  point  of  Aquarius ;  according  to 
Pauthier,  with  the  New  Moon  inmiedialcly  preceding  the  Sun*s  entry  into  Pisces. 
(These  would  almost  always  be  identical,  but  not  always.)  Generally  speaking,  the 
first  month  will  include  part  of  February  and  part  of  March.  The  eighth  month  wiil 
then  Ix;  September-October  {zk  ante^  ch.  ii.  note  2). 

[According  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams  {Middle  Kingdom^  II.  p.  70):  **The  year  is 
lunar,  but  its  commencement  is  regulated  by  the  sun.  New  Year  falls  on  the  first 
new  moon  after  the  sun  enters  Aquarius,  which  makes  it  come  not  before  January  21st 
nor  after  February  19th."  **The  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  writes  Peter  Hoang 
{Chinese  Calendar^  p.  13),  depends  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Emperors.  Under 
the  Fmperor  Hwang-ti  (2C97  B.C.)  and  under  the  Hsia  Dynasty  (2205  H.c),  it  was 
niade  to  commence  with  the  3rd  mouih yitt-^nieh  [Pisces];  under  the  Shang  DjTiasty 
(1766  H.c.)  with  the  2nd  month  ch'ouyiich  [Aquarius],  and  under  the  Chou  Dynasty 
(1 122  B.C.)  with  the  1st  month  tzn-yiich  [Capricorn].'* — PI.  C] 

No  IK  2. — The  expression  "<i  or  batuz"  as  here  applied  to  robes,  is  common 
among  the  mediaeval  poets  and  romance-writers,  e.g.  Chaucer : — 

*'  Full  yong  he  was  and  merry  of  thought, 
And  in  samette  with  birdes  wrought 
And  with  gold  beaten  full  fetously. 
His  bodie  was  clad  full  richely." 

— J^om.  of  the  /Cose,  836-839. 

M.  Michel  tliinks  that  in  a  stuff  so  termed  the  gold  wire  was  beaten  cut  after  the  exe- 
cutit)n  of  the  embroidery,  a  process  which  widened  the  metallic  surface  and  gave  great 
richness  of  ap|)earance.  The  fact  was  rather,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Rock,  that 
tlie  gi>Ul  used  in  weaving  such  tissues  was  not  wire  but  beaten  sheets  of  gold  cut  into 
narrow  strips.  This  would  seem  sufticient  to  explain  the  term  "beaten  gold,'*  though 
Dr.  Rock  in  another  ixussiigc  refers  it  to  a  custom  which  he  alleges  of  sewing  gold- 
smith's work  upon  rolx's.  (/>.  Michel ^  Recherches,  II.  389,  also  I.  371  ;  Rock^s 
Catalo^^w,  pp.  XXV.  xxix.  xxxviii.  cvi.) 

NiHK  3. — The  number  of  these  festivals  and  distributions  of  dresses  is  thirteen  in 
all  tlu  old  texts,  except  the  Latin  of  the  Geog.  Soc.,  which  \a&  twelve,  Thirtren 
would  scorn  therefore  to  have  lieen  in  the  original  copy.  And  the  Ramusian  version 
expands  ibis  by  saying,   "Thirteen  great  feasts  that  the  Tartars  keep  with  much 
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solemnity  to  each  of  the  thirteen  moons  of  the  year."  *  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
this  latter  sentence  is  an  interpolated  gloss  ;  for,  besides  the  improbability  of  munifi- 
cence so  frequent,  Pauthier  has  shown  some  good  reasons  why  thirteen  should  be 
regarded  as  an  error  for  three.  The  official  History  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  which 
he  quotes,  gives  a  detail  of  raiment  distributed  in  presents  on  great  state  occasions 
three  times  a  year.  Such  a  mistake  might  easily  have  originated  in  the  first  dictation, 
treize  substituted  for  trois,  or  rather  for  the  old  form  tres  ;  but  we  must  note  that  the 
numl>er  13  is  repeated  and  corroborated  in  ch.  xvi.  Odoric  speaks  oi  four  great 
yearly  festivals,  but  there  are  obvious  errors  in  what  he  says  on  this  subject.  Hammer 
says  the  great  Mongol  Feasts  were  three,  viz.  New  Year's  Day,  the  Kaan's  Birthday, 
and  the  Feast  of  the  Herds. 

Something  like  the  changes  of  costume  here  s|>)ken  of  is  mentioned  by  Rubruquis 
at  a  great  festival  of  four  days'  duration  at  the  court  of  Mangku  Kaan  :  "  Each  day 
of  the  four  they  apjx'ared  in  ditTcrent  raiment,  suits  of  which  were  given  them  for  each 
day  of  a  different  colour,  but  everything  on  the  same  day  of  one  colour,  from  the  lx)ots 
to  the  turlxin."  So  also  Carpini  says  regarding  the  assemblies  of  the  Mongol  nobles 
at  the  inauguration  of  Kuyuk  Kaan:  "The  first  day  they  were  all  clad  in  white 
pourpre  (?  albis purpuris^  see  Hk.  I.  ch.  vi.  note  4),  the  second  clay  in  ruby  pourpre, 
the  tliird  day  in  blue  pourpre,  the  fourtli  day  in  the  finest  baudekins."  [Cathay^  141 ; 
Ruhr.  368;  /y.  Car.  755.) 

[Mr.  Rockhill  (A'//^r//r/t,  p.  247,  note)  makes  the  following  remarks:  "O.loric, 
however,  says  that  the  colours  dilVcrcd  according  to  the  rank.  The  custom  of  pre- 
senting khilats  is  still  observed  in  Central  Asia  and  Persia.  I  cannot  learn  from  any 
other  authority  that  the  Mongols  over  wore  turbans.  Odoric  says  the  Mongols  of  the 
imperial  feasts  wore  *  coronets'  (/;/  capitc  corotiati).'"' — II.  C] 

Note  4. — ["The  accounts  given  by  Marco  Polo  regarding  the  feasts  of  the  Khan 
and  the  festival  dresses  at  his  Court,  agree  perfectly  with  the  statements  on  the  same 
subject  of  contemporary  Chinese  writers.  Panquols  were  called  in  tlie  common 
Mongol  language  cha/na,  and  festival  dresses  chisiiu.  Ccneral  festivals  u^ed  to  Ije 
held  at  the  New  Year  and  at  the  Pirthday  of  the  Khan.  In  the  Moui^ol-Clnucsc  Code, 
the  ceremonies  performed  in  the  pro\inces  on  the  Khan's  Pirthday  are  descril)ed. 
One  month  before  that  day  the  civil  and  military  officers  repaired  to  a  tem[)le,  where 
a  service  was  performed  U)  the  Khan's  health.  On  the  morning  of  the  Pirthday  a 
sumptuously  adorned  table  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  the  reprotiUativcs  ol  all 
classes  and  all  confessions  were  obliged  to  approach  the  table,  to  prostrate  themselves 
and  exclaim  three  times:  ll'atisui  [i.e.  ^'Wn  thousand  years'  life  to  the  Khan). 
After  that  the  banquet  took  place.  In  llie  same  c^Ac  (in  the  article  on  the  Ye  li  ke 
un  [Christians,  Erke-uii\)  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  year  1304, — owing  to  a  *li.spute,  which 
had  arisen  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  between  the  ho-shati:^  1 1'uddhist  priests)  and 
the  Christian  missionaries,  as  to  precedence  in  the  aljove-mcntioned  ceremony, — a 
special  edict  was  publislied,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  in  tlie  rite  of  sujiplicalion, 
Christians  should  follow  the  Puddhist  and  Taouist  j)ricsls."  {Pa!/adiiis,  j^j).  44-45.) 
— H.  C] 


*   There  are  tliirtccn  monlhs  to  the  Cliineso  ycnr  in  ■^fwu  .mt  of  ovpry  iiin.-l<-ri). 

["  This  imcrv.il  of  lo  years  comprises  235  lunar  months  uencr.illy  i.-,  /,''/<.■  m  )ntli>  of  50  clays  no 
short  months  of  29  (.lays,  "(but  somc-tiin-is  i.'4  /.'/;<•  and  1  1 1  sf:.')t  tn-'nths).  arnl  7  intci .  alaty  moiiihs. 
The  year  of  twelve  months  is  called  a  i_.'mmo;i  year,  that  i>f  thirteen  m  nths,  an  inti  icahtfy-^KAX." 
{/'.  //oan^,  Cliiftfie  CaUmfar,  p.   12.-H.  C.)J 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Or  THE  Great  Festival  which  the  Kaan  holds  on  New 

Year's  Day. 

The  beginning  of  their  New  Year  is  the  month  of 
Februar)',  and  on  that  occasion  the  Great  Kaan  and 
all  his  subjects  made  such  a  Feast  as  I  now  shall 
describe. 

It  is  the  custom  that  on  this  occasion  the  Kaan  and 
all  his  subjects  should  \>e  clothed  entirely  in  white ;  so, 
that  day,  everybody  is  in  white,  men  and  women,  g^reat 
and  small.  And  this  is  done  in  order  that  they  may 
thrive  all  through  the  year,  for  they  deem  that  white 
clothing  is  lucky.^  On  that  day  also  all  the  people  of 
all  the  provinces  and  governments  and  kingdoms  and 
countries  that  own  allegiance  to  the  Kaan  bring  him 
great  presents  of  gold  and  silver,  and  pearls  and  gems, 
and  rich  textures  of  divers  kinds.  And  this  they  do  that 
the  Emperor  throughout  the  year  may  have  abundance 
of  treasure  and  enjoyment  without  care.  And  the 
people  also  make  presents  to  each  other  of  white 
things,  and  embrace  and  kiss  and  make  merry,  and 
wish  each  other  happiness  and  good  luck  for  the  coming 
year.  On  that  day,  I  can  assure  you,  among  the 
customary  presents  there  shall  be  offered  to  the  Kaan 
from  various  quarters  more  than  100,000  white  horses, 
beautiful  animals,  and  richly  caparisoned.  [And  you 
must  know  'tis  their  custom  in  offering  presents  to  the 
Great  Kaan  (*t  least  when  the  province  making  the 
present  is  able  to  do  so),  to  present  nine  times  nine 
articles.  For  instance,  if  a  province  sends  horses,  it 
sends  nine  times  nine  or  81  horses;  of  gold,  nine  times 
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nine  pieces  of  gold,  and  so  with  stuffs  or  whatever  else 
the  present  may  consist  of.]  ^ 

On  that  day  also,  the  whole  of  the  Kaan  s  elephants, 
amounting  fully  to  5000  in  number,  are  exhibited,  all 
covered  with  rich  and  gay  housings  of  inlaid  cloth  repre- 
senting beasts  and  birds,  whilst  each  of  them  carries  on 
his  back  two  splendid  coffers ;  all  of  these  being  filled 
with  the  Emperor's  plate  and  other  costly  furniture 
required  for  the  Court  on  the  occasion  of  the  White 
Feast.*  And  these  are  followed  by  a  vast  number  of 
camels  which  are  likewise  covered  with  rich  housings 
and  laden  with  things  needful  for  the  Feast.  All  these 
are  paraded  before  the  Emperor,  and  it  makes  the  finest 
sight  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  on  the  morning  of  the  Feast,  before  the 
tables  are  set,  all  the  Kings,  and  all  the  Dukes, 
Marquesses,  Counts,  Barons,  Knights,  and  Astrologers, 
and  Philosophers,  and  Leeches,  and  Falconers,  and 
other  officials  of  sundry  kinds  from  all  the  places  round 
about,  present  themselves  in  the  Great  Hall  before  the 
Emperor ;  whilst  those  who  can  find  no  room  to  enter 
stand  outside  in  such  a  position  that  the  Emperor  can 
see  them  all  well.  And  the  whole  company  is  marshalled 
in  this  wise.  First  are  the  Kaan's  sons,  and  his  nephews, 
and  the  other  Princes  of  the  Blood  Imperial;  next  to 
them  all  Kings  ;  then  Dukes,  and  then  all  others  in 
succession  according  to  the  degree  of  each.  And  when 
they  are  all  seated,  each  in  his  proper  place,  then  a  great 
prelate  rises  and  says  with  a  loud  voice  :  **  Bow  and 
adore!"  And  as  soon  as  he  has  said  this,  the  company 
bow  down  until  their  foreheads  touch  the  earth  in  adora- 
tion towards  the  Emperor  as  if  he  were  a  god.  And 
this  adoration  they  repeat  four  times,  and  then  go  to  a 
highly  decorated  altar,  on  which  is  a  vermilion  tablet 
with  the  name  of  the  Grand   Kaan  inscribed  thereon, 
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and  a  beautiful  censer  of  gold.  So  they  incense  the 
tablet  and  the  altar  with  great  reverence,  and  then 
return  each  man  to  his  seat* 

When  all  have  performed  this,  then  the  presents 
are  offered,  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  being  so  rich 
and  costly.  And  after  all  have  been  offered  and  been 
seen  by  the  Emperor,  the  tables  are  set,  and  all  take 
their  places  at  them  with  perfect  order  as  I  have  already 
told  you.  And  after  dinner  the  jugglers  come  in  and 
amuse  the  Court  as  you  have  heard  before ;  and  when 
that  is  over,  every  man  goes  to  his  quarters. 


NcTK  I. — The  first  month  of  the  year  is  still  called  by  the  Mongols  CAagkan  or 
Chaghan  Sara,  "the  White  "or  the  "White  Month";  and  the  wearing  of  white 
clothing  on  this  festive  occasion  must  have  been  purely  a  Mongol  custom.  For  when 
Shah  Kukh's  ambassadors  were  present  at  the  New  Year's  Feast  at  the  Court  of  the 
succeeding  Chinese  Dynasty  (2nd  February,  1421)  they  were  warned  that  no  one  must 
wear  white,  as  that  among  the  Chinese  was  the  colour  of  mourning.  {Koe/^pen,  I. 
574,  II.  309;  Cathay,  p.  ccvii.) 

Note  2. — On  the  mystic  importance  attached  to  the  number  9  on  all  such 
occasions  among  the  Mongols,  see  Hammet's  Golden  Horde,  p.  208 ;  Hayton,  ch.  iii. 
in  Kamusio  II.  ;  Not,  et  Ext.  XIV.  Pt.  I.  32  ;  and  Strahienderg  {IL  210  of  Amsterd. 
ed.  1757).  Vdmb^ry,  speaking  of  the  A'dUn  or  marriage  price  among  the  Uzb^s, 
says  :  *'  The  question  is  always  how  many  times  nine  sheep,  cows,  camels,  or  horses, 
or  how  many  times  nine  ducats  (as  is  the  custom  in  a  town),  the  father  is  to  receive 
for  giving  up  his  daughter."  (Sketches  of  Cetit.  Asia,  p.  103.)  Sheikh  Ibrahim  of 
Darband,  making  offerings  to  Timur,  presented  nines  of  everjnhing  else,  but  of  slaves 
eight  only.  **  Where  is  the  ninth  ?  "  enquired  the  court  official.  *'  Who  but  I  myself?" 
said  the  Sheikh,  and  so  won  the  heart  of  Timur.  {A,  Arabsiadis  ....  Timuri 
Hist.  p.  357.) 

Note  3. — The  elephant  stud  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  had  dwindled  till  in  1862  Dr. 
Rennie  found  but  one  animal ;  now  none  remain.  [Dr.  S.  W.  Williams  writes 
(Middle  Kingdom,  I.  pp.  323-324) :  "  Elephants  are  kept  at  Peking  for  show,  and 
are  used  to  draw  the  state  chariot  when  the  Emp)eror  goes  to  worship  at  the  Altars  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  but  the  sixty  animals  seen  in  the  daj's  of  Kienlung,  by  Bell,  have 
since  dwindled  to  one  or  two.  Van  Braam  met  six  going  into  Peking,  sent  thither 
from  Yun-Nan."  These  were  no  doubt  carrying  tribute  from  Burmah. — H.  C]  It 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  housings  of  cut  cloth  or  appliqui  work  (**  draps  entaillez*') 
are  still  in  fashion  in  India  for  the  caparison  of  elephants. 

Note  4. — In  1263  Kubldi  adopted  the  Chinese  fashion  of  worshipping  the  tablets 
of  his  own  ancestors,  and  probably  at  the  same  time  the  adoration  of  his  own  tablet  by 
his  subjecU  was  introduced.  Van  Braam  ingenuously  relates  how  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  Dutch  Legation  of  1794  performed  the  adoration  of  the  Emperor's  Tablet  on 
first  entering  China,  much  in  the  way  described  in  the  text. 

There  is  a  remarkable  amplification  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chapter  as  given 
by  Ramusio :  "  When  all  are  in  their  proper  places,  a  certain  great  personage,  or 
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high  prelate  as  it  were,  gets  up  and  says  with  a  loiul  voice :  *  Bow  yourselves  and 
adore  !  *  On  this  immediately  all  bend  and  bow  the  forehead  to  the  ground.  Then 
the  prelate  says  again  :  *  God  save  and  keep  our  Lord  the  Emperor,  with  length  of 
years  and  with  mirth  and  happiness.'  And  all  answer  :  '  So  may  it  be  !'  And  then 
again  the  prelate  says  :  '  May  God  increase  and  augment  his  Empire  and  its  prosperity 
more  and  more,  and  keep  all  his  subjects  in  peace  and  good >* ill,  and  may  all  things 
go  well  throughout  his  Dominican  ! '  And  all  again  respond  :  *  So  may  it  be  I '  And 
this  adoration  is  repeated  four  times." 

One  of  Pauthier's  most  interesting  notes  is  a  long  extract  from  the  official  Directory 
of  Ceremonial  under  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  which  admirably  illustrates  the  cliaplers  we 
have  last  read.  I  borrow  a  passage  regarding  this  adoration  :  "The  Musician's  Song 
having  ceased,  the  Ministers  shall  recite  with  a  loud  voice  the  following  Prayer: 
•  Great  Heaven,  that  extendest  over  all  !  Earth  which  art  under  the  guidance  of 
Heaven  !  We  invoke  Vou  and  beseech  You  to  heap  blessings  upon  the  Ennwror  and 
the  Empress  !     Grant  that  they  may  live  ten  thousand,  a  hundred  thousand  years  I ' 

"Then  the  first  Chamberlain  shall  resi)ond  :  '  May  it  l)e  as  the  prayer  hath  said  I' 
The  Mini>ters  shall  then  prostrate  themselves,  and  when  they  rise  return  to  their 
places,  and  take  a  cup  or  two  of  wine." 

The  K'o-tow  {Khtfu-thtUt)  which  appears  re|x\itedly  in  this  ceremonial  and 
which  in  our  text  is  indicated  by  the  four  prostrations,  was,  Pauthicr  alleges,  not 
properly  a  Chinese  form,  but  only  introduced  by  the  Mongols.  Paber  indeed  speaks 
of  it  as  the  Kotnishy  a  Moghul  ceremony,  in  which  originally  "the  jxjrson  wht) 
performed  it  kneeled  nine  times  and  touched  the  earth  with  his  brow  each  lime."  He 
descril>es  it  as  performed  very  elaborately  (nine  limes  twice)  by  his  younger  uncle  in 
visiting  the  elder.  But  in  its  essentials  the  ceremony  must  have  been  of  old  date  at 
the  Chir^se  Court ;  for  the  Annals  of  the  Thang  Dynasty,  in  a  passage  cited  by  M, 
Pauthier  himself,*  mention  that  ambassadors  from  the  famous  Harun  ar  Kashfd  in 
798  had  to  perform  the  "  ceremt^ny  of  kneeling  and  striking  the  forehead  against  the 
ground."  And  M.  Pauthier  can  scarcely  be  right  in  Siiyinuj  that  the  practice  was 
disused  by  the  Ming  Dynasty  and  only  reintroduced  by  the  Manchus ;  for  in  the  story 
of  Shah  Kukh's  embassy  the  performance  of  the  K'o-tow  occurs  repeatedly. 

["It  is  interesting  to  note,"  writes  Mr.  Rockhill  {Ktibnuk,  p.  22),  "that  in  A. D. 
981  the  Chinese  Envoy,  Wang  Ven-le,  sent  to  the  Uigur  Prince  of  Kao-chang,  re- 
fused to  make  genuflexions  {pai)  to  him,  as  being  contrary  to  the  established  us;iges 
as  regards  envoys.  The  prince  and  his  family,  however,  on  receiving  the  envoy,  all 
faced  eastward  (towards  Peking)  and  made  an  obeisance  \p<^i)  un  receiving  the 
imperial  presents  {shou-izti).'"     [Ma  'J'wan-Iin,  Pk.  336,  13.) — II.  C.] 

{Gaubily  142  ;    Van  Braani,  I.  20-21  ;  Babcr,  106  ;   .\'.  et  E.  XIV.  Pt.  I.  405,  407, 

The  enumeration  oi  four  prcjstrations  in  the  text  is.  I  fancy,  quite  correct.  There 
are  several  indications  that  this  number  was  used  instead  of  the  three  times  three  of 
later  days.  Thus  Carpini,  when  introduced  to  the  Cireat  Kaan,  "bent  the  left  knee 
four  times.*'  And  in  the  Chinese  bridal  ceremony  of  "  Worshipping  the  Tablets," 
the  genuflexion  is  made  four  times.  At  the  court  of  Shah  Alphas  an  obeisance 
e^ndently  identical  was  repeated  four  times.  (Gu/.  759;  Doolittlc^  p.  60;  P.  Delia 
ValU,  I.  646. ) 


7 

CauHif  cited  in  Pauthicr s  Hist,  des  Relations  Politi</ius  de  la  Chim,  etc.,  \x  aa6 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Concerning  the  Twelve  Thousand  Barons  who  receive  robes 
OF  Cloth  of  Gold  from  the  Emperor  on  the  Great 
Festivals,  thirteen  changes  apiece. 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  Great  Kaan  hath  set 
apart  12,000  of  his  men  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Keshican,  as  I  have  told  you  before ;  and  on 
each  of  these  12,000  Barons  he  bestows  thirteen  changes 
of  raiment,  which  are  all  different  from  one  another:  I 
mean  that  in  one  set  the  12,000  are  all  of  one  colour; 
the  next  12,000  of  another  colour,  and  so  on  ;  so  that 
they  are  of  thirteen  different  colours.  These  robes  are 
garnished  with  gems  and  pearls  and  other  precious 
things  in  a  very  rich  and  costly  manner.^  And  along 
with  each  of  these  changes  of  raiment,  i.e.  13  times  in 
the  year,  he  bestows  on  each  of  those  1 2,000  Barons  a 
fine  golden  girdle  of  great  richness  and  value,  and  like- 
wise a  pair  of  boots  of  Gamut,  that  is  to  say  of  Borgal, 
curiously  wrought  with  silver  thread ;  insomuch  that 
when  they  are  clothed  in  these  dresses  every  man  of 
them  looks  like  a  king!^  And  there  is  an  established 
order  as  to  which  dress  is  to  be  worn  at  each  of  those 
thirteen  feasts.  The  Emperor  himself  also  has  his 
thirteen  suits  corresponding  to  those  of  his  Barons ;  in 
colour,  I  mean  (though  his  are  grander,  richer,  and 
costlier),  so  that  he  is  always  arrayed  in  the  same  colour 
as  his  Barons,  who  are,  as  it  were,  his  comrades.  And 
you  may  see  that  all  this  costs  an  amount  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  calculate. 

Now  I  have  told  you  of  the  thirteen  changes  of 
raiment  received  from  the  Prince  by  those  1 2,000  Barons, 
amounting  in  all  to  156,000  suits  of  so  great  cost  and 
value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  girdles  and  the  boots  which 
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are  also  worth  a  great  sum  of  money.  All  this  the  Great 
Lord  hath  ordered,  that  he  may  attach  the  more  of 
grandeur  and  dignity  to  his  festivals. 

And  now  I  must  mention  another  thing  that  I  had 
forgotten,  but  which  you  will  be  astonished  to  learn  from 
this  Book.  You  must  know  that  on  the  Feast  Day  a 
great  Lion  is  led  to  the  Emperor's  presence,  and  as  soon 
as  it  sees  him  it  lies  down  before  him  with  every  sign 
of  the  greatest  veneration,  as  if  it  acknowledged  him  for 
its  lord;  and  it  remains  there  lying  before  him,  and  en- 
tirely unchained.  Truly  this  must  seem  a  strange  story 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  thing !  ^ 


Note  I. — On  the  Keshican^  see  note  i  to  chap,  xii.,  and  on  the  changes  of 
raiment  note  3  to  chap,  xiv.,  and  the  remarks  there  as  to  the  number  of  distri- 
butions. I  confess  that  the  stress  laid  upon  the  number  13  in  this  chapter  makes  the 
supposition  of  error  more  difficult.  But  there  is  something  odd  and  unintelligible 
about  the  whole  of  the  chapter  except  the  last  paragraph.  For  the  12,000  Kcshican 
axe  here  all  elevated  to  Barons ;  and  at  the  s;ime  time  the  statement  about  their 
changes  of  raiment  seems  to  be  merely  that  already  made  in  chapter  xiv.  This 
repetition  occurs  only  in  the  French  MSS.,  but  as  it  is  in  all  these  we  cannot  reject 
it. 

Note  2. — The  words  Gamut  and  /^i?r^a/ appear  both  to  be  used  here  for  what  we 
call  Russia- Leather,  The  latter  word  in  one  form  or  another,  Boli^hdr^  Borghdliy  or 
Bulkdly  is  the  term  applied  to  that  material  to  this  day  nearly  all  over  Asia.  IV)n 
Batuta  says  that  in  travelling  during  winter  from  Constantinople  to  the  Wolga  he 
had  to  put  on  three  pairs  of  boots,  one  of  wool  (which  we  should  call  stockings),  a 
second  of  wadded  linen,  and  a  third  of  Borghali,  ^^  i.e.  of  horse-leather  lined  with 
wolf-skin."  Horse-leather  seems  to  be  still  the  favourite  material  for  boots  among  all 
the  Tartar  nations.  The  name  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  Bolghar  on  the  Wulga, 
the  people  of  which  are  traditionally  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  prej^iring  skins 
in  that  manner.  This  manufacture  is  still  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  Kazan,  the  city 
which  in  position  and  importance  is  the  nearest  representative  of  B«)l^har  now. 

Camut  is  explained  by  Klaproth  to  be  "  leather  made  from  the  back  skin  of  a 
camel."  It  appears  in  Johnson's  Persian  Dictionary  as  Kdmu^  but  I  do  not  know 
from  what  language  it  originally  comes.  The  word  is  in  the  Latin  column  of  the 
Petrarchian  Vocabulary  with  the  Persian  rendering  Sagn.  This  shows  us  what  is 
meant,  {01  Saghrl  \s  just  our  word  Shagreen^  and  is  applied  to  a  fine  leather  granulated 
in  that  way,  which  is  much  used  for  boots  and  the  like  by  the  j^eople  of  Central  Asia. 
[In  Turkish  sdgkri  or  saghri  is  the  name  botli  for  the  buttocks  of  a  horse  and  the 
leather  called  shagreen  prepared  v\ith  them.  (See  Devicy  Diet.  Atym.) — H.  C]  In 
the  commercial  lists  of  our  Indian  north-west  frontier  we  find  as  synonymous  Saghri 
or  Kimukht,  **  Horse  or  Ass-hide."  No  doubt  this  latter  word  is  a  form  of  Kdmik  or 
Camut.  It  appears  (as  Keimukht^  **  a  sort  of  leather")  in  a  detail  of  imports  to 
A<lcn  given  by  Ibn  al  iVardiy  a  geographer  of  the  I3tlf^century. 

Instead  of  Camut,  Ramusio  has  Camoscia,  i.e.  Chamois,  and  the  same  seems  to  be 
in   all  the  editions  based  on   Fra   Pipino*s  version.     It  may  be  a  misrendering  of 
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camuium  or  camtttium  ;  or  is  there  any  real  connexion  between  the  Oriental  Kami 
Kimukht^   and  the   Italian  camoscia?    (/.    B.    11.    445;    Klapr.    Mim,   vol.   III.;     1 
Daviess  Trade  Report,  App.   p.  ccxx.  ;   Vdmbdrys  Travels^  423  ;  Not.  et  Ext,  II.     ' 

43.)  ( 

Frachn  (writing  in  1832)  observes  that  he  knew  no  use  of  the  word  Bolghdr,  in  the     j 

sense  of  Russian  leather,  older  than  the  17th  century.     But  we  see  that  both  Marco 

and  Ilm  Batuta  use  it.     {F,  on  the  lyo/jpa  Bul}^hars,  pp.  8-9. ) 

Tauthier  in  a  note  (p.  285)  gives  a  list  of  the  garments  issued  to  certain  officials  on 
these  ceremonial  occasions  under  the  Mongols,   and  sure  enough  this  list  includes     i 
*•  pairs  of  boots  in  red  leather.'*      OJoric  particularly   menlions  the  broad  golden 
girdles  worn  at  the  Kaan's  court.  | 

[1^1  Curne,  />/./.,  has  />//4'a,  leather  bag ;  old  (iallic  word  from  which  aredcrivd  I 
boui^e  el  bout^tey  bourse  ;  he  adds  in  a  note,  **  Festus  writes  :  *  Bitl^as  galli  saccuK*  ^ 
scorleos  vocant.' " — II.  C] 

Note  3. — *'Then  come  mummers  leading  lions,  which  they  aiuse  to  salute  the  ' 

Lord  with  reverence."  (Chforic,  p.   143.)     A  lion  sent  by  Mirza  Baisang^ir,  one  of  the  ( 
Princes  of  Timur's  House,  accompanied  Shah  Rukh's  cmlxissy  as  a   present  to  the 

EmiK»r»)r;  and  like  presents  were  freijuenlly  rc|x*aled.    (See  ANiyot,  XIV.  ^-j^  3S.)  *\ 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

How  THE  Great   Kaan  enjoineth    his    People   to   supply   him 

WITH  Game. 

The  three  months  of  December,  January,  and  Februar)\ 
during  which  the  Emperor  resides  at  his  Capital  City, 
are  assigned  for  hunting  and  fowling,  to  the  extent  of 
some  40  days'  journey  round  the  city  ;  and  it  is  ordained 
that  the  larger  game  taken  be  sent  to  the  Court.  To  be 
more  particular  :  of  all  the  larger  beasts  of  the  chase, 
such  as  boars,  roebucks,  bucks,  stags,  lions,  bears,  etc., 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  taken  has  to  be  sent,  and 
feathered  game  likewise.  The  animals  are  gutted  and 
despatched  to  the  Court  on  carts.  This  is  done  by  all 
the  people  within  20  or  30  days*  journey,  and  the 
quantity  so  despatched  is  immense.  Those  at  a  greater 
distance  cannot  send  the  game,  but  they  have  to  send 
the  skins  after  tanning  them,  and  these  are  employed  in 
the  making  of  equipments  for  the  Emperor's  army.* 
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Note  i. — So  Magaillans  :  "Game  is  so  abundant,  csix?cially  at  the  capital,  that 
everj-  year  during  the  three  winter  months  you  sec  at  different  places,  inlcndtd  for 
despatch  thither,  besides  great  ])iles  of  every  sort  of  wildfowl,  rows  of  four-footed 
game  of  a  gunshot  or  two  in  length  :  the  animals  being  all  frozen  and  standing  on 
their  feet.  Among  other  species  you  see  three  sundry  kinds  of  l)ears  ....  and 
great  abundance  of  other  animals,  as  stags  an-i  deer  of  different  sorts,  boars,  elks, 
hares,  rabbits,  s<juirrels,  wild-cats,  rats,  gccse,  ducks,  very  fine  jungle-fowl,  etc.,  and 
all  so  cheap  that  I  never  could  have  believed  it "  (pp.  177-178).  As  this  writer  mentions 
ivild-catSy  we  may  presume  that  the  *'li(ms"  of  Polo  also  were  destined  to  be 
eaten. 

[*'  Kubilai  Khan  kept  a  whole  army,  I4,ckx)  men,  hunlsnjcn,  distributed  in 
Peking  and  other  cities  in  the  present  province  of  Chili  {Yuen  shi).  The  Khan 
used  to  hunt  in  the  Peking  plain  from  the  beginning  of  spring,  until  his  dejxirture  to 
Shang-tu.  There  are  in  the  Peking  department  many  low  and  marshy  places,  stretch- 
ing often  to  a  considerable  extent  and  abounding  in  game.  In  the  biography  t)f 
Ai  sic  {Yuen  shiy  chap,  cxxxiv.),  who  was  a  Christian,  it  is  mentioned  that  Kubilai 
was  hunting  also  in  the  department  of  Pao-ting  fu.''     {PalLidiits^  \\  45.) — II.  C.] 


CHAPTER    XVI  I  I. 

Of  the  Lions  and  Leopards  and  Woi.nes  that  'iiii:  Kaan  keeps 

FOR  THE  Chase. 

Thl:  Emperor  hath  numbers  of  leopards^  trained  to  the 
chase,  and  hath  also  a  great  many  lynxes  taught  in  like 
manner  to  catch  game,  and  which  afford  excellent  sport. ^ 
He  hath  also  several  great  Lions,  bigger  than  those  of 
Babylonia,  beasts  whose  skins  are  coloured  in  the  most 
beautiful  way,  being  striped  all  along  the  sides  with  black, 
red,  and  white.  These  are  trained  to  catch  boars  and  wild 
cattle,  bears,  wild  asses,  stags,  and  other  great  or  fierce 
beasts.  And  'tis  a  rare  sight,  I  can  tell  you,  to  see  those 
lions  giving  chase  to  such  beasts  as  I  have  mentioned  ! 
When  they  are  to  be  so  employed  the  Lions  are  taken 
out  in  a  covered  cart,  and  every  Lion  has  a  little  doggie 
with  him.  [They  are  obliged  to  approach  the  game 
against  the  wind,  otherwise  the  animals  would  scent  the 
approach  of  the  Lion  and  be  off.]  ^ 

There  are  also  a  great  number  of  eagles,  all  broken 
to  catch  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  wild  goats,  and  they  do 
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catch  them  in  great  numbers.  But  those  especially  thai 
are  trained  to  wolf-catching  are  very  large  and  powerful 
birds,  and  no  wolf  is  able  to  get  away  from  them/ 


NoTK  I. —The  Chccta  or  Honting-Leopord,  still  kept  for  the  chase  by  luiiw 
noblemen  in  India,  is  an  animal  very  distinct  from  the  true  leopard.  It  is  moch 
more  lanky  and  long-legged  than  the  pure  felines,  is  unable  to  climb  trees,  and  has 
claws  only  partially  retractile.  Wood  calls  it  a  link  between  the  feline  and  caniiK 
races.  One  thousand  Cheetas  were  attached  to  Akbar's  hunting  establishment ;  and 
the  chief  one,  called  Semend-Manik,  wtLS  carried  to  the  field  in  a  palankin  with  1 
kettledrum  batten  before  him.  Boldensel  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  speaks 
of  the  Cheeta  as  habitually  used  in  Cyprus ;  but,  indeed,  a  hundred  years  before, 
these  animals  had  been  constantly  employed  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  11.  in  Italy, 
and  accompanied  him  on  all  his  marches.  They  were  introduced  into  France  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  and  frequently  employed  by  Lewis  XI.,  Charles 
VIII.,  and  Lewis  XII.  The  leopards  were  kept  in  a  ditch  of  the  Castle  of  Amboise, 
and  the  name  still  borne  by  a  gate  hard  by,  Por/e  des  LUnSt  is  supposed  to  be  dac  to 
that  circumstance.  The  Afoeurs  tt  Usages  du  Moyen  Agt  (Lacroix),  from  which  I 
take  the  last  facts,  gives  copy  of  a  print  by  John  Stradanus  representing  a  huntsman 
with  the  leopard  on  hb  horse's  crupper,  like  Kublii's  (rar/ra,  Bk.  I.  ch.  bd.); 
Frederic  II.  used  to  say  of  his  Cheetas,  **  they  knew  how  to  ride."  This  way  of 
taking  the  Cheeta  to  the  field  had  been  first  employed  by  the  Khalif  Yazid,  son  of 
Moiwiyah.  The  Cheeta  often  appears  in  the  pattern  of  silk  damasks  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  both  Asiatic  and  Italian.  (Ayten  Akbery^  I.  304,  etc  ;  Boldensel^  in 
Cam  sit  Thesaurus,  by  Basnage,  vol.  IV.  p.  339 ;  Kington*  s  Fred,  IL  I.  472,  II.  156; 
Bockarty  Hierozcica,  797  ;  Rock's  Catalogue^  passim.) 

[The  hunting  equipment  of  the  Sultan  consisted  of  about  thirty  fiedconers  on  horse- 
back who  carried  each  a  bird  on  his  fist  These  falconers  were  in  front  of  seven 
horsemen,  who  had  behind  a  kind  of  tamed  tiger  at  times  employed  by  His  Highness 
for  hare-hunting,  notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  those  who 
are  inclined  not  to  believe  the  fact.  It  is  a  thing  known  by  everybody  here,  and  can- 
not be  doubted  except  by  those  who  admit  that  they  believe  nothing  of  foreign  customs. 
These  tigers  were  each  covered  with  a  brocade  cloth — and  their  peaceful  attitude, 
added  to  their  ferocious  and  savage  looks,  caused  at  the  same  time  astonishment  and 
fear  in  the  soul  of  those  whom  they  looked  upon.  {Journal  uTAtUoims  Gallemd,  trad, 
par  Ch.  Schefer,  I.  p.  135.)  The  Cheeta  {Gueparda  jubaia)  was,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Jones,  first  employed  in  hunting  antelopes  by  Hushing,  King  of  Persia,  865  B.C.— 
H.  C] 

Note  2. — The  word  rendered  Lynxes  is  I^u  cervers  (G.  Text),  Lout  serviers  di 
Paulhier's  MS.  C,  though  he  has  adopted  from  another  Loups  simply,  which  is 
certainly  wrong.  The  Geog.  Latin  has  ^*  Linceos  i.e.  lupos  cerverios."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Loup-cervier  is  the  Lynx.  Thus  Brunetto  Latini,  describing  the  Loup- 
cervier,  speaks  of  its  remarkable  powers  of  vision,  and  refers  to  its  agency  in  the 
production  of  the  precious  stone  called  Liguire  {i.e.  Ligurium),  which  the  ancients 
fancied  to  come  from  Lync-urium ;  the  tale  is  in  Theophrastus).  Vet  the  quaint 
Bestiary  of  Philip  de  Thaun,  published  by  Mr.  Wright,  identifies  it  with  the  Greek 
Hyena : — 

"  Hyena  e  Griu  num,  que  nus  l>cste  apellum. 
Ceo  est  Lucervere^  oler  fait  et  mult  est  fere." 

[The  Abb^  Armand  David  writes  {Missions  Cathol.  XXI.  1889,  P-  227)  that  there 
is  in  China,  from  the  mountains  of  Manchuria  to  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  a  lynx 
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called  by  the  Chioete  Tu-pao  (earth -coloured  [lanlliert ;  a  lynx  somewhat  similar  to 
the  leup-rtruier  is  found  on  the  weslem  border  uf  China,  aiid  has  twcii  named  LyiKut 
JJtigoJiHii.-H.  C] 

Hunting  Lynxes  were  used  at  tlie  Court  of  Akliar.  They  are  also  mentioned  by 
A.  HamilKin  as  so  use<l  in  Sind  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  This  author  call^  the 
animal  a  Hiet-geose  '.  i.e.  Siya-gosh  ( Ulnck-car),  the  Tersiiin  nanie  of  the  Lj-nx.  it  is 
Still  occasionally  used  in  the  chase  by  natives  of  lank  in  India.  {Bruiitlla  l.al.  Tresor, 
p.  248  ;  Popular  Trcalises  bh  Siience  tvrillen  during  Mid.  Ages,  94  ;  Ayeelt  Akbery, 
U.S.  ;  Haniilt.  E.  Indies,  L  125;   Vigne,  I.  41.) 

NoTr  3. — The  conception  of  a  Tij^r  seems  ainiosi  lo  have  dropped  out  of  the 
European  mind  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus  in  a  medtxval  liestiary,  a  chapter  on 
the  Tiger  btgins  ;  "  Uiit  IStsle  rsl  gut  ill  afvlit  Jii,rereil  unr  maniere  lie  Scr^M.'' 
Hence  I'olo  can  only  call  the  J  igtrs,  »hiH*  [>orlrait  he  draws  htre  not  incorrectly, 
Liens.  So  also  nearly  200  years  later  Itarlaro  |,nes  -l  IiLl  pi  rtrait  and  calls  the 
animal  Lietrna.  Marsden  supposes  judicuusK  that  llii  confusion  nny  have  been 
promoted  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  I  crsian  'shei 


mt  afaitfB  it  (jftnlii^'  l"'o  '*  boiiprB  tl  lain  rt  (habrion, 
tt  en  pttiincnt  aeocj." 


The  Chinese  pilgrim.  Simg-Vim  {  v.n.  51S] 
Gandhara.  He  remarks  that  the  iiiclures  ut 
not  at  all  good  likenesses.     ( Hial,  p.  200. ) 

We  do  not  hear  in  modern  times  of  TiRor^ 
of  I'ersia  :  "  In  hunting  the  \ii^v!  animals  the) 
the  purpose,  lions,  leopards,  ligers,  ]Kinthcrs,  <■ 


NoTt 


-This 


eclly   . 


i.  foxes   deer. 


tiut  Chardin  says 


Turkestan,  anil  among  Ihe 
o<*n  lo  l>e  the  Golden  Eagle) 
ild  g.ats.  etc     A  Ki.ghii»ill 
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give  a  good  horse  for  an  eagle  in  which  he  recognises  capacity  for  training.  Mr. 
Atkinson  gives  vivid  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  this  eagle  (which  he  calls  *'Bcir 
coote  "),  attacking  both  deer  and  wolves.  He  represents  the  bird  as  striking  one  claw 
into  the  neck,  and  the  other  into  the  back  of  its  large  prey,  and  then  tearing  out  the 
liver  with  its  beak.  In  justice  both  to  Marco  Polo  and  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  I  have 
pleasure  in  adding  a  vivid  account  of  the  exploits  of  this  bird,  as  witnessed  by  one  of 
my  kind  correspondents,  the  Governor-General's  late  envoy  to  Kashgar.  And  I  tnist 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  will  pardon  my  quoting  his  own  letter  just  as  it  stands*:— 
**  Now  for  a  story  of  the  Burgoot — Atkinson's  *  Bearcoote.'  I  think  I  told  you  it  was 
the  Golden  Eagle  and  supposed  to  attack  wolves  and  even  bears.  One  day  we  came 
across  a  wild  hog  of  enormous  sire,  far  bi^er  than  any  that  gave  sport  to  the  Tent 
Club  in  Bengal.  The  Burgoot  was  immediately  let  loose,  and  went  straight  at  the 
hog,  which  it  kicked,  and  flapped  with  its  wings,  and  yi\X.^i\y  flabbergasted^  whilst  our 
Kashgarce  companions  attacked  him  with  sticks  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  As 
Friar  Odoric  would  say,  I,  T.  D.  F.,  have  seen  this  with  mine  own  eyes." — Shaw 
describes  the  rough  treatment  with  which  the  Burgut  is  tamed.  Baber,  when  in  the 
Bajaur  Hills,  notices  in  his  memoirs  :  **  This  day  Burgut  took  a  deer."  ( Timkowski^  I. 
414;  Levchine,  p.  77 ;  Pallas  %  Voyages^  I.  421;/.  R-  A.  S.  VII.  305;  Atkinsorii 
Siberia  y  493  ;  and  A  moor ^  146-147  ;  Shaw^  p.  157  ;  Baber  ^  p.  249.) 

[The  Golden  Eagle  {Aquila  chrysaetus)  is  called  at  Peking  Hoy  tiao  (black  eagle). 
{David  et  Oustalct,  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine,  p.  8.) — H.  C] 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Concerning  the  Two  Brothers  who  have  charge  of  the 

Kaan's  Hounds. 

The  Emperor  hath  two  Barons  who  are  own  brothers, 
one  called  Baian  and  the  other  Mingan ;  and  these  two 
are  styled  Chinuchi  (or  C7inichi\  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  '*The  Keepers  of  the  Mastiff  Dogs."^  Each  of 
these  brothers  hath  10,000  men  under  his  orders ;  each 
body  of  10,000  being  dressed  alike,  the  one  in  red  and 
the  other  in  blue,  and  whenever  they  accompany  the 
Lord  to  the  chase,  they  wear  this  livery,  in  order  to  be 
recognized.  Out  of  each  body  of  10,000  there  are  2000 
men  who  are  each  in  charge  of  one  or  more  great  mastiffs, 
so  that  the  whole  number  of  these  is  very  large.  And 
when  t}ie  Prince  goes  a-hunting,  one  of  those  Barons, 
with  his  10,000  men  and  something  like  5000  dogs,  goes 


*  Dated  Yangi  Hisur,  toth  April,  i874« 
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towards  the  right,  whilst  the  other  goes  towards  the  left 
with  his  party  in  like  manner.  They  move  along,  all 
abreast  of  one  another,  so  that  the  whole  line  extends 
over  a  full  day  s  journey,  and  no  animal  can  escape 
them.  Truly  it  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  working 
of  the  doos  and  the  huntsmen  on  such  an  occasion ! 
And  as  the  Lord  rides  a-fowling  across  the  plains,  you 
will  see  these  big  hounds  coming  tearing  up,  one  pack 
after  a  bear,  another  pack  after  a  stag,  or  some  other 
beast,  as  it  may  hap,  and  running  the  game  down  now 
on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  so  that  it  is  really  a  most 
delightful  sport  and  spectacle. 

[The  Two  Brothers  I  have  mentioned  are  bound  by 
the  tenure  of  their  office  to  supply  the  Kaan's  Court 
from  October  to  the  end  of  March  with  1000  head  of 
game  daily,  whether  of  beasts  or  birds,  and  not  counting 
quails  ;  and  also  with  fish  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
allowing  fish  enough  for  three  persons  to  reckon  as 
equal  to  one  head  of  game.] 

Now  I  have  told  you  of  the  Masters  of  the  Hounds 
and  all  about  them,  and  next  will  I  tell  you  how  the 
Lord  goes  off  on  an  expedition  for  the  space  of  three 
months. 

Note  i. — Though  this  particular  Bayan  and  Minganarenot  likely  to  be  mentioned 
in  history,  the  names  are  both  j^ood  Mongol  names  ;  Bayan  that  of  a  great  soldier 
under  Kiibldi,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  afterwards  ;  and  Mim^ati  that  of  one  of  Chinghiz's 
generals. 

The  title  of  *' Master  of  the  Mastiffs"  belonged  to  a  high  Court  ofTicial  at 
Constantinople  in  former  days,  Sdnisihtji  Bds/iiy  and  I  have  no  doubt  Marco  has 
given  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  title  of  the  two  Barons  :  though  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  its  elements.  It  is  read  variously  Cunici  (/.<r.  KuniJii)  and  Cinuci  {i.e 
ChifUicht).  It  is  evidently  a  word  of  analog<jus  structure  to  Knshchi^  the  M;ister  of 
the  Falcons ;  Parschiy  the  Master  of  the  Leopards.  Profess«)r  Schiefner  thinks  it  is 
probably  corrupted  from  Noghaichi,  which  appears  in  Kovalevski's  Mongol  Diet,  as 
''^ chcjseur  qui  a  soins  des  chicns  courantsy  This  word  occurs,  he  points  out,  in 
Sanang  Setzen,  where  Schmidt  translates  it  Aufschcr  iibcr  Hunde.     (See  S.  S.  p.  39.) 

The  metathesis  of  No^^Aat-ch'i  into  A'ww/'-chi  is  the  only  drawback  to  this  otherwise 
apt  solution.  We  generally  shall  find  Polo's  Oriental  words  much  more  accurately 
expressed  than  this  would  imply^as  in  the  next  cliapter.  I  have  hazarded  a  suggestion 
of  (Or.  Turkish)  Chong-ltchi^  "Keeper  of  the  Big  Dogs,''  which  Professor  VamU^ry 
thinks  possible.     (See  ^^  change  big,  strong,'    in   his    'I'schagataische  Sprcuhstudien^ 

/OL     I.  ^    ^ 
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I .  z^2.  iT.-i  ry:te  ia  [.gri Strvi^r^i'i  SeU:ted  Wriiin^^  II.  169.)  In  East  TnrkcsUa 
\ivc\  cill  ibe  Oiir^TMi  c'un,'  A'ijir,  "The  Bi^  Heathen.*'  This  iKouId  exactly  corre- 
%\0.-A  '.y  'he  rcad^"^  -r  I^j4r.  »'*  Latin  translation,  **iJvV  ^j/  canum  ma^norum 
Praeu^.ti."  CAiMu^ki  i^-iin  m  ^M  be  (in  Mongol)  **  Wolf-keepers."  It  is  at  least 
^jasi\j\c  tha:  the  great  «i  i;^  »hich  Polo  terms  mastifTi  may  have  been  known  by  such 
a  name.  We  apfiy  the  term  Wolf-dog  to  several  varieties,  and  in  Macbeih's 
cniuneration  we  have — 

*'  Houx;ds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs. 


Sh-.ughs,  water  rugs  ^md  Demi-H'0iv€s." 

Lastly  the  root-word  may  be  the  Chinese  Kiuen^  "  dog,"  as  Pauthier  says.  Tb€ 
mastiffs  were  probably  Tibetan,  bat  may  have  come  through  China,  and  brought  a 
name  with  them,  hke  BcuU-dopus  in  France. 

[Palladins  (p.  46)  says  that  Ckintuhi  or  Cunui  **have  no  resemblance  with  any 
of  the  names  found  in  the  >W»  li/,  ch.  xcix.,  article  Pingchi  (mihtary  organisation), 
and  relating  to  the  hunting  staff  of  the  Khan,  vir.  :  Si  poo  ckU  (falconers).  Ho  r  cKi 
(archers),  and  Ke  lien  ck'i  ^ probably  thcise  who  managed  the  hounds)." — 11.  C] 


CHAPTER   XX. 

How  THE  Emperor  goes  on  a  Hunting  Expedition. 

After  he  has  stopped  at  his  capital  city  those  three 
months  that  I  mentioned,  to  wit,  December,  January, 
February,  he  starts  off -on  the  ist  day  of  March,  and 
travels  southward  towards  the  Ocean  Sea,  a  journey  of 
two  days.^  He  takes  with  him  full  10,000  falconers,  and 
some  500  crerfalcons  besides  peregrines,  sakers,  and 
other  hawks  in  great  numbers  ;  and  goshawks  also  to 
fly  at  the  water-fowl. ^  But  do  not  suppose  that  he 
k(*eps  all  these  together  by  him  ;  they  are  distributed 
about,  hither  and  thither,  one  hundred  together,  or  two 
hundred  at  the  utmost,  as  he  thinks  proper.  But  they 
are  always  fowling  as  they  advance,  and  the  most  part 
of  the  quarry  taken  is  carried  to  the  Emperor.  And  let 
me  tell  you  when  he  goes  thus  a-fowling  with  his  ger- 
falcons and  other  hawks,  he  is  attended  by  full  10,000 
men  who  are  disposed  in  couples ;  and  these  are  called 
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Toscaoly  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Watchers.*^  And 
the  name  describes  their  business.^  They  are  posted 
from  spot  to  spot,  always  in  couples,  and  thus  they  cover 
a  great  deal  of  ground  !  Every  man  of  them  is  provided 
with  a  whistle  and  hood,  so  as  to  be  able  to  call  in  a 
hawk  and  hold  it  in  hand.  And  when  the  Emperor 
makes  a  cast,  there  is  no  need  that  he  follow  it  up,  for 
those  men  I  speak  of  keep  so  good  a  look  out  that  they 
never  lose  sight  of  the  birds,  and  if  these  have  need  ot 
help  they  are  ready  to  render  it. 

All  the  Emperor's  hawks,  and  those  of  the  Barons  as 
well,  have  a  little  label  attached  to  the  leg  to  mark  them, 
on  which  is  written  the  names  of  the  owner  and  the  keeper 
of  the  bird.  And  in  this  way  the  hawk,  when  caught,  is  at 
once  identified  and  handed  over  to  its  owner.  But  if  not, 
the  bird  is  carried  to  a  certain  Baron,  who  is  styled  the 
Ihdargtichi,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  **The  Keeper  of 
Lost  Property."  And  I  tell  you  that  whatever  may  be 
found  without  a  known  owner,  whether  it  be  a  horse,  or 
a  sword,  or  a  hawk,  or  what  not,  it  is  carried  to  that 
Baron  straightway,  and  he  takes  charge  of  it.  And  if  the 
finder  neglects  to  carry  his  trover  to  the  Baron,  the  latter 
punishes  him.  Likewise  the  loser  of  any  article  goes  to 
the  Baron, ^ and  if  the  thing  be  in  his  hands  it  is  imme- 
diately given  up  to  the  owner.  Moreover,  the  said  Baron 
always  pitches  on  the  highest  spot  of  the  camp,  with  his 
banner  displayed,  in  order  that  those  who  have  lost  or 
found  anything  may  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
way  to  him.  Thus  nothing  can  be  lost  but  it  shall  be 
incontinently  found  and  restored.* 

And  so  the   Emperor  follows  this  road  that  I   have 

mentioned,   leadino^  aloni^  in  the  vicinity  of   the  Ocean 

Sea  (which  is  within  two  days' journey  of  his  capital  city, 

Cambaluc),  and  as  he  goes  there  is  many  a  fine  sight  to 

be   .seen,   and   plenty  of  the   very  best   entertainment  in 
VOL.   1,  2  c  2 
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hawking  ;  in    fact,    there   is    no   sport  in   the    world  to 
equal  it ! 

The  Emperor  himself  is  carried  upon  four  elephants  in 
a  fine  chamber  made  of  timber,  lined  inside  with  plates  of 
beaten  gold,  and  outside  with  lions'  skins  [for  he  always 
travels  in  this  way  on  his  fowling  expeditions,  because  he  is 
troubled  with  gout].  He  always  keeps  beside  him  a  dozen 
of  his  choicest  gerfalcons,  and  is  attended  by  several  of 
his  Barons,  who  ride  on  horseback  alongside.  And  some- 
times, asthey  may  be  going  along,  and  the  Emperor  from 
his  chamber  is  holding  discourse  with  the  Barons,  one 
of  the  latter  shall  exclaim :  *•  Sire !  Look  out  for  Cranes ! " 
Then  the  Emperor  instandy  has  the  top  of  his  chamber 
thrown  open,  and  having  marked  the  cranes  he  casts  one 
of  his  gerfalcons,  whichever  he  pleases  ;  and  often  the 
quarr)'  is  struck  within  his  view,  so  that  he  has  the  most 
exquisite  sport  and  diversion,  there  as  he  sits  in  his 
chamber  or  lies  on  his  bed ;  and  all  the  Barons  with  him 
get  the  enjoyment  of  it  likewise !  So  it  is  not  without 
reason  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  existed 
in  the  world  or  ever  will  exist,  a  man  with  such  sport  and 
enjoyment  as  he  has,  or  with  such  rare  opportunities.* 

And  when  he  has  travelled  till  he  reaches  a  place 
called  Cachar  Modun,^  there  he  finds  his  tents  pitched, 
with  the  tents  of  his  Sons,  and  his  Barons,  and  those  of 
his  Ladies  and  theirs,  so  that  there  shall  be  full  10,000 
tents  in  all,  and  all  fine  and  rich  ones.  And  1  will  tell 
you  how  his  own  quarters  are  disposed.  The  tent  in 
which  he  holds  his  courts  is  large  enough  to  give  cover 
easily  to  a  thousand  souls.  It  is  pitched  with  its  door 
to  the  south,  and  the  Barons  and  Knights  remain  in 
waiting  in  it,  whilst  the  Lord  abides  in  another  close  to 
it  on  the  west  side.  When  he  wishes  to  speak  with  any 
one  he  causes  the  person  to  be  summoned  to  that  other 
tent.     Immediately  behind  the  great  tent  there  is  a  fine 
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large  chamber  where  the  Lord  sleeps  ;  and  there  are  also 
many  other  tents  and  chambers,  but  they  are  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  Great  Tent  as  these  are.  The  two 
audience-tents  and  the  sleeping-chamber  are  constructed 
in  this  way.  Each  of  the  audience-tents  has  three  poles, 
which  are  of  spice-wood,  and  are  most  artfully  covered 
with  lions'  skins,  striped  with  black  and  white  and  red, 
so  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  any  weather.  All  three 
apartments  are  also  covered  outside  with  similar  skins  of 
striped  lions,  a  substance  that  lasts  for  ever.^  And  inside 
they  are  all  lined  with  ermine  and  sable,  these  two  being 
the  finest  and  most  costly  furs  in  existence.  For  a  robe 
of  sable,  large  enough  to  line  a  mantle,  is  worth  2000 
bezants  of  gold,  or  1000  at  least,  and  this  kind  of  skin  is 
called  by  the  Tartars  ''The  King  of  Furs."  The  beast 
itself  is  about  the  size  of  a  marten.^  These  two  furs  of 
which  I  speak  are  applied  and  inlaid  so  exquisitely,  that  it 
is  really  something  worth  seeing.  All  the  tent-ropes  are 
of  silk.  And  in  short  I  may  say  that  those  tents,  to 
wit  the  two  audience-halls  and  the  sleeping-chamber, 
are  so  costly  that  it  is  not  every  king  could  pay  for 
them. 

Round  about  these  tents  are  others,  also  fine  ones 
and  beautifully  pitched,  in  which  are  the  Emperor's  ladies, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  other  princes  and  officers.  And  then 
there  are  the  tents  for  the  hawks  and  their  keepers,  so 
that  altogether  the  number  of  tents  there  on  the  plain  is 
something  wonderful.  To  see  the  many  people  that  are 
thronging  to  and  fro  on  every  side  and  every  day  there, 
you  would  take  the  camp  for  a  good  big  city.  For  you 
must  reckon  the  Leeches,  and  the  Astrologers,  and  the 
Falconers,  and  all  the  other  attendants  on  so  great  a 
company  ;  and  add  that  everybody  there  has  his  whole 
family  with  him,  for  such  is  their  custom. 

The  Lord  remains  encamped  there  until  the  spring, 
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and  all  that  time  he  does  nothing  but  go  hawking  round 
about  among  the  canebrakes  along  the  lakes  and  rivers 
that  abound  in  that  region,  and  across  fine  plains  on 
which  are  plenty  of  cranes  and  swans,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  fowl.  The  other  gentr)-  of  the  camp  also  are 
never  done  with  hunting  and  hawking,  and  every  day 
they  bring  home  great  store  of  venison  and  feathered 
game  of  all  sorts.  Indeed,  without  having  witnessed  it, 
you  would  never  believe  what  quantities  of  game  are 
taken,  and  what  marvellous  sport  and  diversion  they  all 
have  whilst  they  are  in  camp  there. 

There  is  another  thing  I  should  mention ;  to  wit,  that 
for  20  days'  journey  round  the  spot  nobody  is  allowed, 
be  he  who  he  may,  to  keep  hawks  or  hounds,  though 
anywhere  else  whosoever  list  may  keep  them.  And 
furthermore  throughout  all  the  Emperors  territories, 
nobody  however  audacious  dares  to  hunt  any  of  these 
four  animals,  to  wit,  hare,  stag,  buck,  and  roe,  from  the 
month  of  March  to  the  month  of  October.  Anybody 
who  should  do  so  would  rue  it  bitterly.  But  those  people 
are  so  obedient  to  their  Lord's  command,  that  even  if  a 
man  were  to  find  one  of  those  animals  asleep  by  the  road- 
side he  would  not  touch  it  for  the  world !  And  thus  the 
game  multiplies  at  such  a  rate  that  the  whole  country 
swarms  with  it,  and  the  Emperor  gets  as  much  as  he 
could  desire.  Beyond  the  term  I  have  mentioned,  how- 
ever, to  wit  that  from  March  to  October,  everybody  may 
take  these  animals  as  he  list.® 

After  the  Emperor  has  tarried  in  that  place,  enjoying 
his  sport  as  I  have  related,  from  March  to  the  middle  of 
May,  he  moves  with  all  his  people,  and  returns  straight 
to  his  capital  city  of  Cambaluc  (which  is  also  the  capital  of 
Cathay,  as  you  have  been  told),  but  all  the  while  con- 
tinuing to  take  his  diversion  in  hunting  and  hawking  as 
he  goes  along. 
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Note  i. — *'  Vait  vasmidijusqua  h  la  Mer  OcccauCy  ou  ily  a  deux  jounUcs.^^  It 
is  not  possible  in  any  way  to  reconcile  this  description  as  it  stands  with  truth,  though 
I  ilo  not  see  much  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  direction  of  the  excursion.  Pckinj;  is 
100  miles  as  the  crow  flics  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast,  at  least  six  or  seven  days' 
march  for  such  a  camp,  and  the  direction  is  south-east,  or  nearly  so.  The  last  circum- 
stance would  not  be  very  material  as  Polo's  compass-bearings  are  not  very  accurate. 
We  shall  find  that  he  makes  the  general  line  of  bearing  from  Peking  towards 
Kiangnan,  Scilocox  S.  East,  hence  his/]//V//  ought  in  ccmsistency  to  represent  S.  VVest^ 
•M\  impossible  direction  for  the  Ocean.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ramusio  has  Greco  or 
N.  East,  which  would  by  the  same  relative  correction  represent  East.  And  other 
circumstances  point  to  the  frontier  of  Liao-tong  as  the  direction  of  this  excursion. 
Leaving  the  tico  days  out  of  question,  therefore,  I  should  suppose  the  **  Ocean  Sea"  to 
be  struck  at  Shan-hai-kwan  near  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  that  the  site 
of  ihe  standing  hunting-camp  is  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  that  point.  The  Jesuit 
Verbiest  accompanied  the  Emperor  Kanghi  on  a  tour  in  this  direction  in  1682,  and 
almost  immediately  after  jxissing  the  Wall  the  Emperor  and  his  party  seem  to  have 
struck  off  to  the  left  for  sport.  Kublai  started  on  the  "  1st  of  March,"  probably  how- 
ever the  1st  of  the  second  Chinese  month.  Kanghi  started  from  Peking  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  on  the  hunting-journey  just  referred  to. 

Note  2. — We  are  told  that  liajazct  had  7000  falconers  and  6000  dog-keejxirs ; 
whilst  Sultan  Mahomed  Tughlak  of  India  in  llie  generation  following  Polo's,  is  said  to 
have  had  10,000  falconers,  and  3000  otlicr  allcndanls  as  beaters.  {Not.  et  Ext.  XIII. 
p.  1S5.) 

The  Oriental  practice  seems  to  have  assigned  one  man  to  the  attendance  on  every 
hawk.  This  Kaempfer  says  was  the  case  at  the  Court  of  Persia  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century.  There  were  about  800  hawks,  and  each  had  a  sjxxial  keeper.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  Emjjcror  Kanghi's  hawking  establishment,  according  to 
Gerbillon.     {Atn.  Exot.  p.  83  ;  Gerb.  isl  Journey,  in  DuhaUic.) 

No  IE  3. — The  French  MSS.  read  'Joscaor ;  the  reading  in  the  text  I  take  from 
Ramubio.  It  is  Turki,  7i?j/v//// Jf^VJUw^',  defined  as  '*  Gardien,  surveillant  de  la 
route;  Wachter,  Wache,  Wcgehuler."  (Sec  Zenker,  and  Pavct  de  Couricille.)  The 
word  is  perhaps  also  Mongol,  for  Remusi\t  lias  Tosiyal-"'  Veille,"  {Mt'l.  As.  I.  231.) 
Such  an  example  of  Polo's  correctness  both  in  the  form  and  meaning  of  a  Turki  word 
is  worthy  of  esj^ecial  note,  and  shows  how  little  he  merits  the  wild  and  random  treat- 
ment which  has  been  often  appHed  to  the  solution  of  like  phrases  in  his  book. 

[Palladius  (p.  47)siiys  liiathe  has  heard  from  men  well  actiuainted  with  the  customs 
of  the  Mongols,  that  at  the  present  day  iji  "battues,"  the  leaders  of  the  two  flanks 
which  surround  the  game,  are  called  toscaul  in  Mongol. — H.  C] 

Note  4.  —  The  remark  in  the  previous  note  might  be  repeated  here.  The 
Bularguji  was  an  oflicer  of  the  Mongol  camp,  wh(3se  duties  are  thus  (lescril)ed  by 
Mahomed  Hindu  Shah  in  a  work  on  the  oftices  of  the  Perso- Mongol  Court.  "He  is 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Stale,  who,  at  the  lime  when  the  camp  is 
struck,  goes  over  the  ground  with  his  servants,  and  collects  slaves  of  either  sex,  (»r 
cattle,  such  as  horses,  camels,  oxen,  and  asses,  that  have  been  left  behind,  and  retains 
them  until  the  owners  appear  and  prove  tlieir  claim  to  the  property,  when  he  makes  it 
over  to  them.  The  Buhirguji  sticks  up  a  flag  by  his  tent  or  hut  to  enable  people  to 
find  him,  and  so  recover  their  lost  pr("}>erty."  {GoLicn  Horde,  p.  245.)  And  in  the 
Appendix  to  that  work  (p.  476)  there  is  a  copy  of  a  warrant  to  such  a  Bularguji  or 
Provost  Marshal.  The  derivation  appears  therein  as  from  Bularghu,  "  Lost  property." 
Here  again  it  was  impossible  to  give  both  form  and  meaning  of  the  word  more  exactly 
than  Polo  hiis  done.  Though  Hammer  writes  these  terminations  inyV  {dsc/it),  I  lx.-lievc 
cAi  (tschi)  is  preferable.  We  have  this  same  word  Buiarghu  in  a  grant  of  privileges 
to  the  Venetians  by  the  Ilkhan  Abusaid,   22n(l  Decemlxjr,  1320,    which  has   l)een 
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published  by  M.  Mas  Latric  :  "  lUm^  se  algun  cavdU  bolargo  fosst  traoaoo  apmo  it 
afgun  vostro  vem^^iano"  etc. — "  If  any  stray  hone  shall  be  foood  in  the  possession  of 
a  Venetian,"  etc.     (."hx  Bibl.  dt  VEeoU  des  CAar/es,  l^JO—Hragt  ^  part^  p.  26.) 

[''There  arc  two  Mongol  terms,  which  resemUe  this  word  BuUargucki^  viz. 
DaLi^oihi  and  Buluguchi,  But  the  first  was  the  name  osed  for  the  door-keeper  di 
the  tent  of  the  Khan.  By  Baloguchi  the  Mongols  understood  a  hunter  mod  eqmaally 
sable  hunters.  No  one  of  these  terms  can  be  made  consistent  with  the  mcconnts  given 
by  M.  Polo  regarding  the  BulargnchL  In  the  AW  sin  tsa  ski,  written  by  Chow  Mi,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  14th  century,  interesting  particulars  regarding  Moi^ol  huntii^ 
are  found."  {Paiiadius^  47.)  In  chapter  loi.  DjancKi^  of  the  Yuem-skif  Falconers 
are  called  Ying  fang pu  lie^  and  a  certain  class  of  the  Falconers  are  termed  B^lam-gki, 
{Bretsckmider,  Med  Res.  I.  p.  188.)— H.  C] 

Note  5. — A  like  description  is  given  by  Odoric  of  the  mode  in  which  a  successor  of 
Kubldi  travelled  between  Cambaluc  and  Shangtu,  with  his  Picons  also  in  the  chamber 
beside  him.  What  Kubldi  had  adopted  as  an  indulgence  to  his  years  and  gout,  his 
successors  probably  followed  as  a  precedent  without  these  excuses. 

[With  regard  to  the  gout  of  Kdblii  Khan,  Palladios  (p.  48)  writes :  "  In  the 
Corean  history  allusion  is  made  twice  to  the  Khan's  suffering  from  this  disease. 
Under  the  year  1267,  it  is  there  recorded  that  in  the  9th  month,  envoys  of  the  Khan 
with  a  letter  to  the  King  arrived  in  C-orea.  Kubilai  asked  for  the  skm  of  the  Akirko 
munho,  a  fish  resembling  a  cow.  The  envoy  was  informed  that,  as  the  Khan  sufiered 
from  swollen  feet  it  would  be  useful  for  him  to  wear  boots  made  of  the  skin  of  this 
animal,  and  in  the  loth  month,  the  king  of  Corea  forwarded  to  the  Khan  seventeen 
skins  of  it.  It  is  further  recorded  in  the  Corean  history,  that  in  the  8th  month  of 
1292,  sorcerers  and  Shaman  women  from  Corea  were  sent  at  the  request  of  the  Khan 
to  cure  him  of  a  disease  of  the  feet  and  hands.  At  that  time  the  king  of  Corea  was 
also  in  Peking,  and  the  sorcerers  and  Shaman  women  were  admitted  during  an 
audience  the  King  had  of  the  Khan.  They  took  the  Khan's  hands  and  feet  and 
began  to  recite  exorcisms,  whilst  Kubilai  was  laughing." — 11.  C] 

Note  6. — Marstlcn  and  Pauihier  identify  Cachar  Modun  with  Tckakiri  Mcndou, 
or  Moiidoftj  which  appears  in  D'Anville's  atlas  as  the  title  of  a  "Lev^  de  terre 
nalurclle,"  in  the  extreme  east  of  Manchuria,  and  in  lat.  44**,  between  the  Khinga 
Lake  and  the  sea.  This  position  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  more  than  900  miles, 
in  a  straii^ht  line  from  Peking,  and  the  mere  journey  thither  and  back  would  have 
taken  Kubldi's  camp  something  like  six  months.  The  name  Kachar  Modun  is  probably 
Mongol,  and  as  Kaizar  is  ="land,  region,"  and  il/«j&i*«  =  " wood"  or  "tree,"  a 
fair  interpretation  lies  on  the  surface.  Such  a  name  indeed  has  little  individuality. 
But  the  Jesuit  maps  have  a  Modun  Khoian  (**  Wood-\'ille")  just  about  the  locality 
supposed,  viz.  in  the  region  north  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall. 

[Captain  Gill  writes  {River  of  Golden  Sandy  I.  p.  ill) :  "This  country  around  Urh- 
Chuang  is  admirably  described  [in  Marco  Polo,  pp.  403,  406],  and  I  should  almost 
imagine  that  the  Kaan  must  have  set  off  south-east  from  Peking,  and  enjoyed  some 
of  his  hawking  not  far  from  here,  before  he  travelled  to  Cachar  Modun,  wherever 
that  may  have  been." 

"With  respect  to  Cach;ir  Modun,  Marco  Polo  intends  perhaps  by  this  name 
Ho-si  wu,  which  place,  together  with  Yang-ts'un,  were  comprised  in  the  general  name 
Ma  fou  (perhaps  the  Modun  of  M.  Polo).  Ma-t'ou  is  even  now  a  general  term  for  a 
jelly  in  Chinese.  Ilo-si  in  the  Mongol  spelling  was  Ha-shin.  D'Ohsson,  in  his 
translation  of  Rashidcddin  renders  Ilo-si  by  Co-ski  {Hist,  des  Mongols,  I.  p.  95), 
but  Rashid  in  that  case  speaks  not  of  Ho-si  wu,  but  of  the  Tangut  Empire,  whid) 
in  Chinese  was  called  Ho-si,  meaning  west  of  the  (Yellow)  Kiver.  (See  supra^ 
p.  305).  Ho-si  wu,  as  well  as  Yang-ts'un,  both  exist  even  now  as  villages  on  the 
Pei-ho  Kiver,  and  near  the  first  ancient  walls  can  be  seen.  Ho-si  wu  means: 
•Custom's  barrier  west  of  the  (Pei-ho)  river.'"  {Palladius,  p.  45.)  This  identifica- 
tion cannot  be  accepted  on  account  of  the  position  of  Ho-si  wu.— H.  C] 
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KoTP.  y.  —I  suppose  [lie  best  accessible  iilastratjon  of  the  Kaan's  great  tent  tnajr 
be  that  in  which  the  Emperor  Kienlung  received  Lord  Macarlney  in  the  same  region 
in  I79J>  of  "hich  one  view  is  given  in  Staunton's  plates.  Another  enists  in  the 
Staunton  Coltection  in  ihe  B.  M,,  of  which  I  give  a  reduced  sketch. 

Kubiii's  great  lent,  after  all,  ivas  but  a  fiaclion  of  thesiieofAkhar's  audiencc-tenis, 
the  largest  of  which  held  10,000  people,  and  took  1000 /at  rtiiAei  a  week's  work  lo 
pitch  it,  with  machines.  Uul  perhaps  the  manner  of  jn/i/iiij' people  is  differently 
cstimalcd.     [Aln  Aii.  53.) 

In  the  description  of  Ihe  lout-poles,  Paulhier's  text  has  "  tteh  e<mIombts  defusl 
d<  pieces  moult  bien  enfuiirt'cs,"  etc.  The  G.  T.  has  "  de  /c/h^  d'cspccics  moiil  bitn 
<uris,"  etc.  The  Crusca,  "  Ji  ipeiie  nw/to  btUe"  and  Kamtisio  going  off  at  a  tangent, 
"  di  hgne  intagUati  (an  grandissima  arlijide  e  indaralc."  I  believe  Ihe  translation  in 
the  te«t  10  indicate  Ihe  true  reading.  It  might  mean  camphor- wi)od,  or  the  like. 
The  tent-covering  of  tiger-skins  is  illuslraled  by  a  passage  in  Sanang  Selzen,  which 
(peaks  of  a  lent  covered  with  panther-skins,  sent  to  Chinghii  by  the  Khan  of  the 
Solongos  (p.   77), 


[Grenard  (pp.  160-162)  gives  us  his  expeticnce  of  Ttnis  in  Central  i\>a  iKhotan). 
"These  Tents  which  we  had  purchased  at  Ta.^hUnt  were  Ihe  '  Icnifs-ab.is' which 
are  used  in  campaign  by  Russian  military  work,-,h"| !.,  imly  «c  made  Ihcin  larger  by  a 
third.  They  wcie  made  of  grey  Kirghiz  felt,  which  caiinul  W  procured  at  Kholan. 
The  felt  manufactured  in  this  town  not  having  enough  consistency  or  solidity,  we  look 
Aksu  fell,  which  is  better  than  this  of  Khotin,  though  inferior  10  the  fell  of  Rus-sian 
Turkestan.  These  fell  tents  ate  cilremclyhcavy,  and,  once  damp,  arc  dried  with  diffi- 
culty. These  drawbacks  are  nut  conipcns-ited  by  any  important  atlvanlage  ;  il  would 
be  an  illusion  to  believe  that  they  presftve  from  Ihe  cold  any  ln^tlei  than  other  tents. 
In  fact,  I  prefer  the  Manchu  tent  in  use  in  the  tliinese  army,  which  is,  jierhaps,  of 
all  military  tents  the  must  practical  and  comfortable.  It  is  mailc  of  a  single  piece 
of  double  cloth  of  cotton,  very  strong,  wateipiiiof  fur  a  long  time,  white  inside,  blue 
outside,  and  weighs  wiih  its  three  tippccl  sticks  and  iis  woixlen  |ioles,  25  kili^.  Sel 
up,  it  forms  a  ridge  roof  7  feet  high  and  shelters  fully  Itii  men.  It  siiiis  servants 
perfectly  well.  For  Ihe  m.islcr  who  wants  to  «otk,  lo  write,  lo  draw,  occasionally  to 
receive  olBcials,  the  ideal  tent  would  be  one  of  the  same  iiialciial,  but  of  larger  pro- 
portions, and  couipri-ing  two  parallel  vertical  pinuii  iis  and  iurmounted  by  a  ridge 
roof.  The  round  ti.rm  of  Kirghii  and  Munpol  Unls  is  als..  very  tomrorlable,  Imi  it 
requires  a  complicated  and  inconvenient  wooden  frame-work,  owing  to  which  il  takes 
some  considerable  time  lo  raise  up  Ihe  lent." — II.  C] 

XOTF,  8.-  The  eiprcsaioni  about  ihc  sable  run   in   Ihe  0.  T.,  "el  I'apelliiil  Us 
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Taitarz  les  roi  dcs  pclaincs,**  etc.  This  has  been  curiously  misunderstood  both  in 
versions  Ijascd  on  Pipino,  and  in  the  Gcog.  Latin  and  Crusca  Italian.  The  G cog. 
I^ilin  gives  us  *'«wfl/i/  etis  Tartari  Lenoidae  Pellonae";  the  Crusca,  ^*  chiamanle 
H  Tartari  Lcroidc  Pelame  "  ;  Kamusio  in  a  very  odd  way  combines  both  the  genuine 
and  the  blundered  interpretation:  ^*^ E  li  Tartari  la  chiamofw  R^na  delle  Pelli; 
e ^/i  afit'ffta/i  si  cAtamano  Kondes,"  Fraehn  ingeniously  suggested  that  this  Rondes 
(which  proves  to  be  merely  a  misunderstanding  of  the  French  words  Rot  des)  was  a 
mistake  for  Kundu%^  usually  meaning  a  "beaver,**  but  also  a  "sable."  (See  Ibn 
Foszlan^  p.  57.)  Condux^  no  doubt  with  this  meaning,  appears  coupled  with  rxa/r, 
in  a  Venetian  Treaty  with  Egypt  (1344),  quoted  by  Heyd.    (II.  208.) 

Ibn  liatuta  puts  the  ermine  above  the  sable.  An  ermine  pelisse,  he  says,  was 
worth  in  India  1000  dindrs  of  that  country,  whilst  a  sable  one  was  worth  only  40Q dinars. 
As  Ibn  Batuta's  Indian  dinars  are  Rupees,  the  estimate  of  price  is  greatly  lower  than 
Polo's.  Some  years  ago  I  find  the  price  of  a  Sack^  as  it  is  technically  c^led  by  the 
Russian  traders,  or  robe  of  fine  sables,  stated  to  be  in  the  Siberian  market  alwut 
7000  banco  rubcls,  i.e,  I  believe  about  350/.  The  same  authority  mentions  that 
in  1 591  the  Tzar  Theodore  Ivanovich  made  a  present  of  a  pelisse  valued  at  the 
equivalent  of  5000  silver  rubels  of  modern  Russian  money,  or  upwards  of  750/. 
Atkinson  speaks  of  a  j/>;^/<f  sable  skin  of  the  highest  quality,  for  which  the  trapper 
dcniaiidcd  18/.  The  great  mart  for  fine  sables  is  at  Olekma  on  the  Lena,  (bee 
/.  B.  II.  401-402  ;  Boers  Beitrdgey  VII.  215  seqq.  ;   Upper  and  Lower  Amoor^  39a) 

NoTK  9. — Hawking  is  still  common  in  North  China.  P^tis  de  la  Croix  the  elder, 
in  his  account  of  the  Yasa^  or  institutes  of  Chinghiz,  quotes  one  which  lays  down 
that  between  March  and  October  "  no  one  should  take  stags,  deer,  roebucks,  h.ares, 
wild  asses,  nor  some  certain  birds,"  in  order  that  there  might  be  ample  sport  in  winter 
for  the  court.  This  would  be  just  the  reverse  of  Polo's  statement,  but  I  suspect  it  is 
merely  a  careless  adoption  of  the  latter.  There  are  many  such  traps  in  Peiis  de  la 
Croix.     (Engl.  Vers.  1722,  p.  82.) 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


Rkhearsal  of  the  way  the  Year  of  the  Great  Kaan  is 

distributed. 

On  arriving  at  his  capital  of  Cambaluc,^  he  stays  in  his 
palace  there  three  days  and  no  more ;  during  which  tirne 
he  has  great  court  entertainments  and  rejoicings,  and 
makes  merry  with  his  wives.  He  then  quits  his  palace 
at  Cambaluc,  and  proceeds  to  that  city  which  he  has 
built,  as  I  told  you  before,  and  which  is  called  Chandu, 
where  he  has  that  grand  park  and  palace  of  cane,  and 
where  he  keeps  his  gerfalcons  in  mew.  There  he 
spends  the  summer,  to  escape  the  heat,  for  the  situation 
is  a   very   cool   one.     After  stopping    there   from   the 
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beginning  of  May  to  the  28th  of  August,  he  takes  his 
departure  (that  is  the  time  when  they  sprinkle  the  white 
mares'  milk  as  I  told  you),  and  returns  to  his  capital 
Cambaluc.  There  he  stops,  as  I  have  told  you  also, 
the  month  of  September,  to  keep  his  Birthday  Feast, 
and  also  throughout  October,  November,  December, 
January,  and  February,  in  which  last  month  he  kee[)s 
the  grand  feast  of  th<i  New  Year,  which  they  call  the 
White  Feast,  as  you  have  heard  already  with  all 
particulars.  He  then  sets  out  on  his  march  towards 
the  Ocean  Sea,  hunting  and  hawking,  and  continues 
out  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May ; 
and  then  comes  back  for  three  days  only  to  the  capital, 
during  which  he  makes  merry  with  his  wives,  and  holds 
a  great  court  and  grand  entertainments.  In  truth,  'tis 
something  astonishing,  the  magnificence  displayed  by 
the  Hmperor  in  those  three  days ;  and  then  he  starts 
off  again  as  you  know. 

Thus  his  whole  year  is  distributed  in  the  following 
manner  :  six  months  at  his  chief  palace  in  the  royal  city 
of  Cambaluc,  to  wit,  September^  October,  Noi'cmbcj\ 
December,  Jamtapy,  February  ; 

Then  on  the  great  hunting  expedition  towards  the 
sea,  March,  April,  May  ; 

Then  back  to  his  palace  at  Cambaluc  for  three  days  ; 

Then  off  to  the  city  of  Chandu  which  he  has  built, 
and  where  the  Cane  Palace  is,  where  he  stays  June, 
July,  August  : 

Then  back  again  to  his  capital  city  of  Cambaluc. 

So  thus  the  whole  year  is  spent ;  six  months  at  the 
capital,  three  months  in  hunting,  and  three  months  at 
the  Cane  Palace  to  avoid  the  heat.  And  in  this  way  he 
passes  his  time  with  the  greatest  enjoyment ;  not  to 
mention  occasional  journeys  in  this  or  that  direction  at 
his  own  pleasure. 
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Note  i  .  — Thi»  chapter,  with  its  wearisome  and  whimsiad  reiteration,  remindii^ 
one  of  a  game  of  forfeits,  is  peculiar  to  that  class  of  MSS.  which  daims  to  represent 
the  copy  given  to  Thibault  de  Cepoy  by  Marco  Polo. 

Dr.  Bushcll  has  kindly  sent  me  a  notice  of  a  Chinese  document  (his  translatioD  of 
which  he  had  unfortunately  mislaid),  containing  a  minnte  contemporary  account  of 
the  annual  migration  of  the  Mongol  Court  to  Shangta.  Having  traversed  the  Kiu 
Yung  Kwan  (or  Nankau)  Pass,  where  stands  the  great  Mongol  arcfawmy  represented 
at  the  end  of  this  volume,  they  left  what  is  now  the  Kalgan  post-road  at  Tamu}i, 
making  straight  for  Chaghan-nor  {supra^  p.  304),  and  thence  to  Shangta.  The 
return  journey  in  autumn  followed  the  same  route  as  far  as  Chaghan-nor,  where  some 
days  were  spent  in  fowling  on  the  lakes,  and  thence  by  Sinen-hwa  fa  {**Sindacku,'^ 
supra,  p.  295)  and  the  present  post-road  to  CamUaluc 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

Concerning  the  City  of  Cambaluc,  and  its  Great  Traffic 

AND  Population. 

You  must  know  that  the  city  of  Cambaluc  hath  such  a 
multitude  of  houses,  and  such  a  vast  population  inside 
the  walls  and  outside,  that  it  seems  quite  past  all 
possibility.  There  is  a  suburb  outside  each  of  the 
gates,  which  are  twelve  in  number ;  ^  and  these  suburbs 
are  so  ijrcat  that  they  contain  more  people  than  the  city 
itself  [for  the  suburb  of  one  gate  spreads  in  width  till 
it  meets  the  suburb  of  the  next,  whilst  they  extend  in 
length  some  three  or  four  miles].  In  those  suburbs 
lodge  the  foreign  merchants  and  travellers,  of  whom 
there  are  always  great  numbers  who  have  come  to  bring 
presents  to  the  limpcror,  or  to  sell  articles  at  Court,  or 
iu^ciuisc  the  city  affords  so  good  a  mart  to  attract  traders. 
|TluM\*  are  in  each  of  the  suburbs,  to  a  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  city,  numerous  fine  hostelries*  for  the 
h^dgnuMit  i>f  merchants  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  a  s|u»oial  hostelry  is  assigned  to  each  description  of 
|H*t>plt\  as  if  we  should  say  there  is  one  for  the  Lombards, 
anotluT  fi^r  the  Germans,  and  a  third  for  the  French- 
lueiuj     And  thus  there  are  as  many  good  houses  outside 
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of  the  city  as  inside,  without  counting  those  that  belong 
to  the  great  lords  and  barons,  which  are  very  numerous. 

You  must  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  bury  any  dead 
body  inside  the  city.  If  the  body  be  that  of  an  Idolater 
it  is  carried  out  beyond  the  city  and  suburbs  to  a  remote 
place  assigned  for  the  purpose,  to  be  burnt.  And  if  it  be 
of  one  belonging  to  a  religion  the  custom  of  which  is  to 
bury,  such  as  the  Christian,  the  Saracen,  or  what  not,  it 
is  also  carried  out  beyond  the  suburbs  to  a  distant  place 
assigned  for  the  purpose.  And  thus  the  city  is  preserved 
in  a  better  and  more  healthy  state. 

Moreover,  no  public  woman  resides  inside  the  city, 
but  all  such  abide  outside  in  the  suburbs.  And  'tis 
wonderful  what  a  vast  number  of  these  there  are  for  the 
foreigners ;  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  there  are  more  than 
20,000  of  them  living  by  prostitution.  And  that  so 
many  can  live  in  this  way  will  show  you  how  vast  is  the 
population. 

[Guards  patrol  the  city  every  night  in  parties  of  30 
or  40,  looking  out  for  any  persons  who  may  be  abroad 
at  unseasonable  hours,  i,e.  after  the  great  bell  hath 
stricken  thrice.  If  they  find  any  such  person  he  is  im- 
mediately taken  to  prison,  and  examined  next  morning 
by  the  proper  officers.  If  these  find  him  guilty  of  any 
misdemeanour  they  order  him  a  proportionate  beating 
with  the  stick.  Under  this  punishment  people  some- 
times die  ;  but  they  adopt  it  in  order  to  eschew  blood- 
shed ;  for  their  Bacsis  say  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  to  shed 
man's  blood]. 

To  this  city  also  are  brought  articles  of  greater  cost 
and  rarity,  and  in  greater  abundance  of  all  kinds,  than 
to  any  other  city  in  the  world.  For  people  of  every 
description,  and  from  every  region,  bring  things  (includ- 
ing all  the  costly  wares  of  India,  as  well  as  the  fine  and 
precious  goods  of  Cathay  itself  with  its  provinces),  some 
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for  the  sovereign,  some  for  the  court,  some  for  the  city 
which  is  so  great,  some  for  the  crowds  of  Barons  and 
Knights,  some  for  the  great  hosts  of  the  Emperor  which 
are  quartered  round  about ;  and  thus  between  court  and 
city  the  quantity  brought  in  is  endless. 

As  a  sample,  I  tell  you,  no  day  in  the  year  passes 
that  there  do  not  enter  the  city  1000  cart-loads  of  silk 
alone,  from  which  are  made  quantities  of  cloth  of  silk 
and  gold,  and  of  other  goods.  And  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  in  all  the  countries  round  about  there 
is  no  flax,  so  that  everything  has  to  be  made  of  silk.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
cotton  and  hemp,  but  not  sufficient  for  their  wants.  This, 
however,  is  not  of  much  consequence,  because  silk  is  so 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  is  a  more  valuable  substance 
than  either  flax  or  cotton. 

Round  about  this  great  city  of  Cambaluc  there  are 
some  200  other  cities  at  various  distances,  from  which 
traders  come  to  sell  their  goods  and  buy  others  for  their 
lords  ;  and  all  find  means  to  make  their  sales  and  pur- 
chases, so  that  the  traffic  of  the  city  is  passing  great. 


NoTR  I. — It  would  seem  to  liavc  been  usual  to  leck^n  t'.velve  sulnirbs  to  Peking 
down  to  mfMlern  times.     (See  Dt-gui^ies^  III.  38.) 

NOTK  2. — The  word  lierc  used  is  Fondaio^  often  rnipliived  in  medi;eval  Italian  in 
the  sense  nearly  of  what  we  call  a  faclory.  The  word  is  from  the  Greek  iravhoKitov^ 
hut  through  the  Arabic  Fiwduk.  The  latter  word  is  use<l  by  Ibn  Ualuta  in  speaking 
of  the  hostelries  at  which  the  Mu^^iilman  merchants  put  up  in  (?hina. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

[Concerning  the  Oppkessions  of  Achmath  the  Bailo,  and  the 

Plot  that  was  formkd  against  Him.* 

You  will  hear  further  on  how  that  there  arc  twelve  persons 
appointed   who  have  authority  to  dispose  of  lands,  offices, 
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and  everything  else  at  their  discretion.  Now  one  of 
these  was  a  certain  Saracen  named  Acumath,  a  shrewd 
and  able  man,  who  had  more  power  and  influence  with 
the  Grand  Kaan  than  any  of  the  others  ;  and  the  Kaan 
held  him  in  such  regard  that  he  could  do  what  he  pleased. 
The  fact  was,  as  came  out  after  his  death,  that  Achmath 
had  so  wrought  upon  the  Kaan  with  his  sorcery,  that 
the  latter  had  the  greatest  faith  and  reliance  on  every- 
thing he  said,  and  in  this  way  did  everything  that 
Achmath  wished  him  to  do. 

This  person  disposed  of  all  governments  and  offices, 
and  passed  sentence  on  all  malefactors ;  and  whenever 
he  desired  to  have  any  one  whom  he  hated  put  to  death, 
whether  with  justice  or  without  it,  he  would  go  to  the 
Emperor  and  say  :  **  Such  an  one  deserves  death,  for  he 
hath  done  this  or  that  against  your  imperial  dignity." 
Then  the  Lord  would  say  :  "  Do  as  you  think  right," 
and  so  he  would  have  the  man  forthwith  executed.  Thus 
when  people  saw  how  unbounded  were  his  powers,  and 
how  unbounded  the  reliance  placed  by  the  Emperor  on 
everything  that  he  said,  they  did  not  venture  to  oppose 
him  in  anything.  No  one  was  so  high  in  rank  or  power 
as  to  be  free  from  the  dread  of  him.  If  any  one  was 
accused  by  him  to  the  Emperor  of  a  capital  offence,  and 
desired  to  defend  himself,  he  was  unable  to  bring  proofs 
in  his  own  exculpation,  for  no  one  would  stand  by  him, 
as  no  one  dared  to  oppose  Achmath.  And  thus  the 
latter  caused  many  to  perish  unjustly.* 

Moreover,  there  was  no  beautiful  woman  whom  he 
might  desire,  but  h6  got  hold  of  her ;  if  she  were  un- 
married, forcing  her  to  be  his  wife,  if  otherwise,  com- 
pelling her  to  consent  to  his  desires.  Whenever  he 
knew  of  any  one  who  had  a  pretty  daughter,  certain 
ruffians  of  his  would  go  to  the  father,  and  say  :  '*  What 
say  you  .-^     Here  is  this  pretty  daughter  of  yours;  give 
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her  in  marriage  to  the  Bailo  Achmath  (for  they  called 
him  '  the  Bailo/  or,  as  we  should  say,  *  the  Vicegerent  ')* 
and  we  will  arrange  for  his  giving  you  such  a  govern- 
ment or  such  an  office  for  three  years."  And  so  the  man 
would  surrender  his  daughter.  And  Achmath  would  go 
to  the  Emperor,  and  say  :  *'  Such  a  government  is  vacant, 
or  will  be  vacant  on  such  a  day.  So-and-So  is  a  proper 
man  for  the  post."  And  the  Emperor  would  reply : 
"  Do  as  you  think  best ;  "  and  the  father  of  the  girl  was 
immediately  appointed  to  the  government.  Thus  either 
through  the  ambition  of  the  parents,  or  through  fear  of 
the  Minister,  all  the  beautiful  women  were  at  his  beck, 
either  as  wives  or  mistresses.  Also  he  had  some  five- 
and-twenty  sons  who  held  offices  of  importance,  and 
some  of  these,  under  the  protection  of  their  father's  name, 
committed  scandals  like  his  own,  and  many  other  abom- 
inable iniquities.  This  Achmath  also  had  amassed  great 
treasure,  for  everybody  who  wanted  office  sent  him  a 
heavy  bribe. 

In  such  authority  did  this  man  continue  for  two-and- 
twenty  years.  At  last  the  people  of  the  country,  to  wit 
the  Cathayans,  utterly  wearied  with  the  endless  outrages 
and  abominable  iniquities  which  he  perpetrated  against 
them,  whether  as  regarded  their  wives  or  their  own 
persons,  conspired  to  slay  him  and  revolt  against  the 
government.  Amongst  the  rest  there  was  a  certain 
Cathayan  named  Chenchu,  a  commander  of  a  thousand, 
whose  mother,  daughter,  and  wife  had  all  been  dis- 
honoured by  Achmath.  Now  this  man,  full  of  bitter 
resentment,  entered  into  parley  regarding  the  destruction 
of  the  Minister  with  another  Cathayan  whose  name  was 
Vanchu,  who  was  a  commander  of  10,000.  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  to  do  the  business  would 
be  during  the  Great  Kaan's  absence  from  Cambaluc. 
For  after  stopping  there  three  months  he  used  to  go  to 
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Chandu  and  stop  there  three  months ;  and  at  the  same 
time  his  son  Chinkin  used  to  go  away  to  his  usual 
haunts,  and  this  Achmath  remained  in  charge  of  the 
city  ;  sending  to  obtain  the  Kaan's  orders  from  Chandu 
when  any  emergency  arose. 

So  Vanchu  and  Chenchu,  having  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, proceeded  to  communicate  it  to  the  chief  people 
among  the  Cathayans,  and  then  by  common  consent  sent 
word  to  their  friends  in  many  other  cities  that  they  had 
determined  on  such  a  day,  at  the  signal  given  by  a 
beacon,  to  massacre  all  the  men  with  beards,  and  that 
the  other  cities  should  stand  ready  to  do  the  like  on 
seeing  the  signal  fires.  The  reason  why. they  spoke 
of  massacring  the  bearded  men  was  that  the  Cathayans 
naturally  have  no  beard,  whilst  beards  are  worn  by  the 
Tartars,  Saracens,  and  Christians.  And  you  should 
know  that  all  the  Cathayans  detested  the  Grand  Kaan  s 
rule  because  he  set  over  them  governors  who  were 
Tartars,  or  still  more  frequently  Saracens,  and  these 
they  could  not  endure,  for  they  were  treated  by  them 
just  like  slaves.  You  see  the  Great  Kaan  had  not 
succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  Cathay  by  hereditary 
right,  but  held  it  by  conquest ;  and  thus  having  no  con- 
fidence in  the  natives,  he  put  all  authority  into  the  hands 
of  Tartars,  Saracens,  or  Christians  who  were  attached  to 
his  household  and  devoted  to  his  service,  and  were 
foreigners  in  Cathay. 

Wherefore,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  aforesaid 
Vanchu  and  Chenchu  having  entered  the  palace  at  night, 
Vanchu  sat  down  and  caused  a  number  of  lights  to  be 
kindled  before  him.  He  then  sent  a  messenger  to 
Achmath  the  Bailo,  who  lived  in  the  Old  City,  as  if  to 
summon  him  to  the  presence  of  Chinkin,  the  Great 
Kaan  s  son,  who  (it  was  pretended)  had  arrived  unex- 
pectedly.     When   Achmath    heard   this   he  was  much 
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surprised,  but  made  haste  to  go,  for  he  feared  the  Prince 
greatly.  When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  he  met  a  Tartar 
called  Cogatai,  who  was  Captain  of  the  12,000  that 
formed  the  standing  garrison  of  the  City  ;  and  the  latter 
asked  him  whither  he  was  bound  so  late  ?  "  To 
Chinkin,  who  is  just  arrived."  Quoth  Cogatai,  **  How 
can  that  be  ?  How  could  he  come  so  privily  that  I  know 
nought  of  it.*^"  So  he  followed  the  Minister  with  a 
certain  number  of  his  soldiers.  Now  the  notion  of  the 
Cathayans  was  that,  if  they  could  make  an  end  of 
Achmath,  they  would  have  nought  else  to  be  afraid  of. 
So  as  soon  as  Achmath  got  inside  the  palace,  and  saw 
all  that  illumination,  he  bowed  down  before  Vanchu, 
supposing  him  to  be  Chinkin,  and  Chenchu  who  was 
standing  ready  with  a  sword  straightway  cut  his  head 
off.  As  soon  as  Cogatai,  who  had  halted  at  the  entrance, 
beheld  this,  he  shouted  *'  Treason ! "  and  instantly  dis- 
charged an  arrow  at  Vanchu  and  shot  him  dead  as  he 
sat.  At  the  same  time  he  called  his  people  to  seize 
Chenchu,  and  sent  a  proclamation  through  the  city  that 
any  one  found  in  the  streets  would  be  instantly  put  to 
death.  The  Cathayans  saw  that  the  Tartars  had  dis- 
covered the  plot,  and  that  they  had  no  longer  any  leader, 
since  Vanchu  was  killed  and  Chenchu  was  taken.  So 
they  kept  still  in  their  houses,  and  were  unable  to  pass 
the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  other  cities  as  Lad  been 
settled.  Cogatai  immediately  dispatched  messengers 
to  the  Great  Kaan  giving  an  orderly  report  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  the  Kaan  sent  back  orders  for  him  to  make 
a  careful  investigation,  and  to  punish  the  guilty  as  their 
misdeeds  deserved.  In  the  morning  Cogatai  examined 
all  the  Cathayans,  and  put  to  death  a  number  whom  he 
found  to  be  ringleaders  in  the  plot.  The  same  thing 
was  done  in  the  other  cities,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
plot  extended  to  them  also. 
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After  the  Great  Kaan  had  returned  to  Cambaluc  ht 
was  very  anxious  to  discover  what  had  led  to  this  affair 
and  he  then  learned  all  about  the  endless  iniquities  oi 
that  accursed  Achmath  and  his  sons.  Uwas  proved  thai 
he  and  seven  of  his  sons  (for  they  were  not  all  bad)  hac 
forced  no  end  of  women  to  be  their  wives,  besides  thost 
whom  they  had  ravished.  The  Great  Kaan  then  orderec 
all  the  treasure  that  Achmath  had  accumulated  in  th( 
Old  City  to  be  transferred  to  his  own  treasury  in  the 
New  City,  and  it  was  found  to  be  of  enormous  amount 
He  also  ordered  the  body  of  Achmath  to  be  dug  up  anc 
cast  into  the  streets  for  the  dogs  to  tear  ;  and  commandec 
those  of  his  sons  that  had  followed  the  father's  evi 
example  to  be  flayed  alive.* 

These  circumstances  called  the  Kaan's  attention  tc 
the  accursed  doctrines  of  the  Sect  of  the  Saracens,  whicl' 
excuse  every  crime,  yea  even  murder  itself,  when  com 
milted  on  such  as  are  not  of  their  religion.  And  seeing 
that  this  doctrine  had  led  the  accursed  Achmath  and  hi: 
sons  to  act  as  they  did  without  any  sense  of  guilt,  th( 
Kaan  was  led  to  entertain  the  greatest  disgust  anc 
abomination  for  it.  So  he  summoned  the  Saracens  anc 
prohibited  their  doing  many  things  which  their  religior 
enjoined.  Thus,  he  ordered  them  to  regulate  theii 
marriages  by  the  Tartar  Law,  and  prohibited  iheii 
cutting  the  throats  of  animals  killed  for  food,  ordering 
them  to  rip  the  stomach  in  the  Tartar  way. 

Now  when  all  this  happened  Messer  Marco  wa: 
upon  the  spot.]  ^ 


C 


s  from  Ramusio's 


l^o^£Un(ly  interchanged  in  MSS.  that  I  think  there  can  b 
acre  clerical  error  for  AihmalA,  and  so  I  write  it.     I  hav 
J  changed  the  spelling  of  Xandu,  Ckingis,  etc.,  to  [hat  hilhcit 
rttt«KlMlo(C4aMi&(,  CkiHiitt,  etc 
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Note  2. — The  remarks  of  a  Chinese  historian  on  KubUi's  administration  may  be 
appropriately  quoted  here  :  **  Hupilai  Han  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  that  ever  existed,  and  as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  all  that  he 
undertook.  This  he  owed  to  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  officers,  and  to  his 
talent  for  commanding  them.  He  carried  his  arms  into  the  most  remote  countries, 
and  rendered  his  name  so  formidable  that  not  a  few  nations  spontaneously  submitted 
to  his  supremacy.  Nor  was  there  ever  an  Empire  of  such  vast  extent.  He 
cultivated  literature,  protected  its  professors,  and  even  thankfully  received  their 
advice.  Yet  he  never  placed  a  Chinese  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  employed  foreigners 
only  as  Ministers.  These,  however,  he  chose  with  discernment,  always  excepting  the 
Ministers  of  Finance,  He  really  loved  his  subjects  ;  and  if  they  were  not  always 
happy  under  his  government,  it  is  because  they  took  care  to  conceal  their  sufferings. 
There  were  in  those  days  no  Public  Censors  whose  duty  it  is  to  warn  the  Sovereign  of 
what  is  going  on  :  and  no  one  dared  to  speak  out  for  fear  of  the  resentment  of  the 
Ministers,  who  were  the  depositaries  of  the  Imperial  authority,  and  the  authors  of  the 
oppressions  under  which  the  people  laboured.  Several  Chine»e,  men  of  letters  and  oJ 
great  ability,  who  lived  at  Hupilai's  court,  mi<;ht  have  rendered  that  prince  the 
greatest  service  in  the  administration  of  his  doniinions,  but  they  never  were  intrusted 
with  any  but  subordinate  offices,  and  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  known  the 
malversations  of  those  public  blood-suckers."     {De  Mailla^  IX.  459-460.) 

Ahmad  was  a  native  of  Fenaket  (afterwards  Shah-Rukhia),  near  the  Jaxartes,  and 
obtained  employment  under  Kiiblai  through  the  Empress  Jamui  Khatun,  who  had 
known  him  before  her  marriage.  To  her  C'ourt  he  was  originally  attached,  but  we 
find  him  already  employed  in  high  financial  office  in  1264.  Kubl^i's  demands  for 
money  must  have  been  very  large,  and  he  eschewed  looking  too  closely  into  the 
character  of  his  financial  agents  or  the  means  by  which  they  raised  money  for  him. 
Ahmad  was  very  successful  in  this,  and  being  a  man  of  great  talent  and  address, 
obtained  immense  influence  over  the  Emperor,  until  at  last  nothing  was  done  save  by 
his  direction,  though  he  always  appeared  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of  Kubldi. 
The  Chinese  authorities  in  Gaubil  and  De  Mailla  speak  strongly  ^yi  his  oppressions,  but 
only  in  general  terms,  and  without  affording  such  particulars  as  we  derive  from  the  text. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  Chingkim  was  strongly  adverse  to  Ahmad  ;  and  some  of 
the  high  Chinese  officials  on  various  occasions  made  remonstrance  against  the 
Minister's  proceedings  ;  but  Kiibldi  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  and  Ahmad  succeeded 
in  ruining  most  of  his  opponents.  {Gaubil,  141,  143,  151  ;  De  Mailla,  IX.  316-317  ; 
D'Ohsson,  II.  468-469.) 

[The  Rev.  VV.  S.  Anient  {Marco  Polo  in  Canibalitc,  105)  writes  :  *'No  name  is 
more  execrated  than  that  of  Ah-ha-ina  (called  .\chmath  by  Polo),  a  Persian,  who  was 
chosen  to  manage  the  finances  of  the  Empire.  He  was  finally  destroyed  by  a 
combination  against  him  while  the  Khan  was  absent  with  Crown  Prince  Chen  Cliin, 
on  a  visit  to  Shang  Tu."  Achmath  lias  his  biography  under  the  name  of  A-ho-ma 
(Ahmed)  in  the  ch.  205  of  the  Yucn-shi,  under  the  rubric  "  Viilanous  Ministers." 
{BrclSihneiiler,  Med.  Res.  I.  p.  272.)— H.  C] 

Note  3. — This  term  Bailo  was  the  designation  of  the  representative  of  Venetian 
dignity  at  Constantinople,  called  Podcsli)  during  the  period  of  the  Latin  rule  there,  and 
it  has  endured  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire  to  our  own  day  in  the  form  Balios  as 
the  designation  of  a  Frank  Consul.  [There  was  also  a  Venetian  bailo  in  Syria.  —  H.  C] 
But  that  term  itself  could  scarcely  have  been  in  use  at  Cambaluc,  even  among  the 
handful  of  Franks,  to  designate  the  jiowerful  Minister,  and  it  looks  as  if  Marco  had 
confounded  the  word  in  his  own  mind  with  some  Oriental  term  of  like  sound,  possibly 
the  Arabic  Wdli^  **a  Prince,  Governor  of  a  Province,  ....  a  chief  Magistrate." 
{F.  Johnson.)  In  the  Koteiro  of  the  Voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  (2nd  ed.  Lisbon, 
1861,  pp.  53-54)  it  is  said  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at  Calicut  the  King  sent  **a 
man  who  was  called  the  Bale,  which  is  much  the  same  as  Alquaide.^*  And  the 
Editor  gives  the  same  explanation  that  I  have  suggested. 
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I  observe  that  according  to  Pandit  Manphul  the  native  governor  of  Kashgar,  under 
the  Chinese  Amban,  nsed  to  be  called  the  Bctili  Beg,  [In  this  case  Baili  stands  for 
beilih. — H.  C]    {Panjab  Trade  Report^  App.  p.  cccxx^viL) 

Note  4. — The  story,  as  related  in  De  Mailla  and  Gaubil,  is  as  follows.  It  contains 
much  less  detail  than  the  text,  and  it  differs  as  to  the  manner  of  the  chief  conspirator's 
death,  whilst  agreeing  as  to  his  name  and  the  main  facts  of  the  episode. 

In  the  spring  of  1282  (Gaubil,  1281)  KubUU  and  Prince  Chingkim  bad  gone  off  as 
usual  to  Shangtu,  leaving  Ahmad  in  charge  at  the  Capital.  The  whole  country  was 
at  heart  in  revolt  against  his  oppressions.  Kdblii  alone  knew,  or  would  know, 
nothing  of  them. 

Wangchu,  a  chief  officer  of  the  city,  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing the  Empire  from  such  a  curse,  and  was  joined  in  his  enterprise  by  a  certain 
sorcerer  called  Kao  Hoshang.  They  sent  two  Lamas  to  the  Council  Board  with  a 
message  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  returning  to  the  Capital  to  take  part  in  certain 
Buddhist  ceremonies,  but  no  credit  was  given  to  this.  Wangchu  then,  pretending  to 
have  received  orders  from  the  Prince,  desired  an  officer  called  Chang-y  (perhaps  the 
Chenchu  of  Polo's  narrative)  to  go  in  the  evening  with  a  guard  of  honour  to  receive 
him.  Late  at  night  a  message  was  sent  to  summon  the  Ministers,  as  the  Prince  (it 
was  pretended)  had  already  arrived.  They  came  in  haste  with  Ahmad  at  their  head, 
and  as  he  entered  the  Palace  Wangchu  struck  him  heavily  with  a  copper  mace  and 
stretched  him  dead.  Wangchu  was  arrested,  or  according  to  one  account  surrendered, 
though  he  might  easily  have  escaped,  confident  that  the  Crown  Prince  would  save  his 
life.  Intelligence  was  sent  off  to  Kiibldi,  who  received  it  at  Chaghan-Nor.  (See  Book 
I.  ch.  Ix. )  He  immediately  despatched  officers  to  arrest  the  guilty  and  bring  them  to 
justice.  Wangchu,  Chang-y,  and  Kao  Hoshang  were  publicly  executed  at  the  Old 
City  ;  Wangchu  dying  like  a  hero,  and  maintaining  that  he  had  done  the  Empire  an 
important  service  which  would  yet  be  acknowledged.  {,De  Mailla^  IX.  412-413 ; 
Gaubil,  193-194 ;  L^Ohsson,  II.  470.)  [Cf.  G.  Phillips,  in  T'oung-Pao,  L  p.  22a— 
H.  C] 

Note  5. — And  it  is  a  pleasant  fact  that  Messer  Marco's  presence,  and  his  upright 
conduct  upon  this  occasion,  have  not  been  forgotten  in  the  Chinese  Annals :  "  The 
Emperor  having  returned  from  Chaghan-Nor  to  Shangtu,  desired  Polo,  Assessor  of 
the  Privy  Council,  to  explain  the  reasons  which  had  led  Wangchu  to  commit  this 
murder.  Polo  spoke  with  boldness  of  the  crimes  and  oppressions  of  Ahama  (Ahmad), 
which  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  detestation  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
Emperor's  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  praised  the  courage  of  Wangchu.  He  com- 
plained that  those  who  surrounded  him,  in  abstaining  from  admonishing  him  of  what 
was  going  on,  had  thought  more  of  their  fear  of  <lispleasing  the  Minister  than  of  the 
interests  of  the  State."  By  Kublii's  order,  the  body  of  Ahmad  was  taken  up,  his 
head  was  cut  off  and  publicly  exposed,  and  his  body  cast  to  the  dogs.  His  son  also 
was  put  to  death  with  all  his  family,  and  his  immense  wealth  confiscated.  714 
persons  were  punished,  one  way  or  other,  for  their  share  in  Ahmad's  malversations. 
{De  Mailla,  IX.  413-414.) 

What  is  said  near  the  end  of  this  chapter  about  the  Kaan*s  resentment  against  the 
Saracens  has  some  confirmation  in  circumstances  related  by  Rashiduddin.  The 
refusal  of  some  Mussuhnan  merchants,  on  a  certain  occasion  at  Court,  to  eat  of  the 
dishes  sent  them  by  the  Emperor,  gave  great  offence,  and  led  to  the  revival  of  an 
order  of  Chinghiz,  which  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  the  slaughter  of  animals  by 
cutting  their  throats.  This  endured  for  seven  years,  and  was  then  removed  on  the 
strong  representation  made  to  Kiibldi  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  visits 
of  the  Mahomedan  merchants.  On  a  previous  occasion  also  the  Mahomedans  had 
incurred  disfavour,  owing  to  the  ill-will  of  certain  Christians,  who  quoted  to  Kubldi 
a  text  of  the  Koran  enjoining  the  killing  of  polytheists.  The  Emperor  sent  for  the 
Mullahs,  and  asked  them  why  they  did  not  act  on  the  Divine  injunction?  All  they 
could  say  was  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come-!    KubUi  ordered  them  for  execution. 
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and  was  only  appeased  by  the  intercession  of  Ahmad,  and  the  introduction  of  a  divine 
with  more  tact,  who  smoothed  over  obnoxious  applications  of  the  text.  {D'OAston, 
II.  492-493) 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


How  THE  Great  Kaan  causeth  the  Bark  of  Trees,  made  into 

SOMETHING    LIKE    PaPER,    TO     PASS     FOR    MONEY    OVER    ALL    HIS 

Country. 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  in  detail  of  the  splendour  of 
this  City  of  the  Emperor  s,  I  shall  proceed  to  tell  you  of 
the  Mint  which  he  hath  in  the  same  city,  in  the  which 
he  hath  his  money  coined  and  struck,  as  I  shall  relate  to 
you.  And  in  doing  so  I  shall  make  manifest  to  you  how 
it  is  that  the  Great  Lord  may  well  be  able  to  accomplish 
even  much  more  than  I  have  told  you,  or  am  going  to 
tell  you,  in  this  Book.  For,  tell  it  how  I  might,  you 
never  would  be  satisfied  that  I  was  keeping  within 
truth  and  reason ! 

The  Emperors  Mint  then  is  in  this  same  City  of 
Cambaluc,  and  the  way  it  is  wrought  is  such  that  you 
might  say  he  hath  the  Secret  of  Alchemy  in  perfection, 
and  you  would  be  right !  For  he  makes  his  money  after 
this  fashion. 

He  makes  them  take  of  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree,  in 
fact  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  the 
food  of  the  silkworms, — these  trees  being  so  numerous 
that  whole  districts  are  full  of  them.  What  they  take  is 
a  certain  fine  white  bast  or  skin  which  lies  between  the 
wood  of  the  tree  and  the  thick  outer  bark,  and  this  they 
make  into  something  resembling  sheets  of  paper,  but 
black.  When  these  sheets  have  been  prepared  they  are 
cut  up  into  pieces  of  different  sizes.  The  smallest  of 
these  sizes  is  worth  a  half  tornesel ;  the  next,  a  little 
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larger,  one  tornesel ;  one,  a  little  larger  still,  is  worth 
half  a  silver  groat  of  Venice;  another  a  whole  groat; 
others  yet  two  groats,  five  groats,  and  ten  groats. 
There  is  also  a  kind  worth  one  Bezant  of  gold,  and 
others  of  three  Bezants,  and  so  up  to  ten.  All  these 
pieces  of  paper  are  [issued  with  as  much  solemnity  and 
authority  as  if  they  were  of  pure  gold  or  silver  ;  and  on 
every  piece  a  variety  of  officials,  whose  duty  it  is,  have  to 
write  their  names,  and  to  put  their  seals.  And  when  all 
is  prepared  duly,  the  chief  officer  deputed  by  the  Kaan 
smears  the  Seal  entrusted  to  him  with  vermilion,  and 
impresses  it  on  the  paper,  so  that  the  form  of  the  Seal 
remains  printed  upon  it  in  red ;  the  Money  is  then 
authentic.  Any  one  forging  it  would  be  punished  with 
death.]  And  the  Kaan  causes  every  year  to  be  made 
such  a  vast  quantity  of  this  money,  which  costs  him 
nothing,  that  it  must  equal  in  amount  all  the  treasure 
in  the  world. 

With  these  pieces  of  paper,  made  as  I  have  described, 
he  causes  all  payments  on  his  own  account  to  be  made ; 
and  he  makes  them  to  pass  current  universally  over  all 
his  kingdoms  and  provinces  and  territories,  and  whither- 
soever his  power  and  sovereignty  extends.  And  nobody, 
however  important  he  may  think  himself,  dares  to  refuse 
them  on  pain  of  death.  And  indeed  everybody  takes 
them  readily,  for  wheresoever  a  person  may  go  through- 
out the  Great  Kaan's  dominions  he  shall  find  these 
pieces  of  paper  current,  and  shall  be  able  to  transact  all 
sales  and  purchases  of  goods  by  means  of  them  just  as 
well  as  if  they  were  coins  of  pure  gold.  And  all  the 
while  they  are  so  light  that  ten  bezants'  worth  does  not 
weigh  one  golden  bezant. 

Furthermore  all  merchants  arriving  from  India  or 
other  countries,  and  bringing  with  them  gold  or  silver 
or  gems  and  pearls,  are  prohibited  from  selling  to  any  one 
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but  the  Emperor.  He  has  twelve  experts  chosen  for 
this  business,  men  of  shrewdness  and  experience  in  such 
affairs ;  these  appraise  the  articles,  and  the  Emperor 
then  pays  a  liberal  price  for  them  in  those  pieces  of 
paper.  The  merchants  accept  his  price  readily,  for  in 
the  first  place  they  would  not  get  so  good  an  one  from 
anybody  else,  and  secondly  they  are  paid  without  any 
delay.  And  with  this  paper-money  they  can  buy  what 
they  like  anywhere  over  the  Empire,  whilst  it  is  also 
vastly  lighter  to  carry  about  on  their  journeys.  And  it 
is  a  truth  that  the  merchants  will  several  times  in  the 
year  bring  wares  to  the  amount  of  400,000  bezants,  and 
the  Grand  Sire  pays  for  all  in  that  paper.  So  he  buys 
such  a  quantity  of  those  precious  things  every  year  that 
his  treasure  is  endless,  whilst  all  the  time  the  money  he 
pays  away  costs  him  nothing  at  all.  Moreover,  several 
times  in  the  year  proclamation  is  made  through  the  city 
that  any  one  who  may  have  gold  or  silver  or  gems  or 
pearls,  by  taking  them  to  the  Mint  shall  get  a  handsome 
price  for  them.  And  the  owners  are  glad  to  do  this, 
because  they  would  find  no  other  purchaser  give  so  large 
a  price.  Thus  the  quantity  they  bring  in  is  marvellous, 
though  these  who  do  not  choose  to  do  so  may  let  it 
alone.  Still,  in  this  way,  nearly  all  the  valuables  in  the 
country  come  into  the  Kaan's  possession. 

When  any  of  those  pieces  of  paper  are  spoilt — not 
that  they  are  so  very  fiimsy  neither — the  owner  carries 
them  to  the  Mint,  and  by  paying  three  per  cent,  on  the 
value  he  gets  new  pieces  in  exchange.  And  if  any  Baron, 
or  any  one  else  soever,  hath  need  of  gold  or  silver  or 
gems  or  pearls,  in  order  to  make  plate,  or  girdles,  or  the 
like,  he  goes  to  the  Mint  and  buys  as  much  as  he  list, 
paying  in  this  paper-money.^ 

Now  you  have  heard  the  ways  and  means  whereby 
the  Great  Kaan  may  have,  and  in  fact  has^  more  treasure 
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than  all  the  Kings  in  the  World  ;  and  you  know  all  about 
it  and  the  reason  why.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  of  the 
great  Dignitaries  which  act  in  this  city  on  behalf  of  the 
Emperor.  

Note  i. — It  is  surprising  to  find  that,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  Magaillaas  > 
missionary  who  had  lived  many  years  in  China,  and  was  presumably  a  Chinese 
scholar,  should  have  utterly  denied  the  truth  of  Polo*s  statements  about  the  paper 
currency  of  China.  Yet  the  fact  even  then  did  not  rest  on  Polo's  statement  only. 
The  same  thing  had  been  alleged  in  the  printed  works  of  Rubruquis,  Roger  Bacon, 
Hayton,  Friar  Odoric,  the  Archbishop  of  Soltania,  and  Josaphat  Barbaro,  to  siy 
nothing  of  other  European  authorities  that  remained  in  manuscript,  or  of  the 
numerous  Oriental  records  of  the  same  circumstance. 

The  issue  of  paper-money  in  China  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  gth 
century.  In  ii6o  the  system  had  gone  to  such  excess  that  goiremment  papei 
equivalent  in  nominal  value  to  43,600,000  ounces  of  silver  had  been  issued  in  six  years, 
and  there  were  local  notes  besides;  so  that  the  Empire  was  flooded  with  rapidlj 
depreciating  paper. 

The  A'm  or  '*  Golden  "  Dynasty  of  Northern  Invaders  who  immediately  preceded 
the  Mongols  took  to  paper,  in  spite  of  their  title,  as  kindly  as  the  native  sovereigns. 
Their  notes  had  a  course  of  seven  years,  after  which  new  notes  were  issued  to  the 
holders,  with  a  deduction  of  15  per  cent. 

The  Mongols  commenced  their  issues  of  paper-money  in  1236,  long  before  the} 
had  transferred  the  seat  of  their  government  to  China.  Kiiblii  made  such  an  issue 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1260),  and  continued  to  issue  notes  copiously  till  the  end. 
In  1287  he  put  out  a  complete  new  currency,  one  note  of  which  was  to  exchange 
against  /iz'g  of  the  pre\nous  scries  of  equal  nominal  value !  In  both  issues  the 
paper-money  was,  in  official  valuation,  only  equivalent  to  half  its  nominal  value  ir 
silver  ;  a  circumstance  not  very  easy  to  understand.  The  paper-money  was  called  CAaa. 
The  notes  of  Kublii's  first  issue  (1260- 1 287)  with  which  Polo  may  be  supposed 
most  familiar,  were  divided  into  three  classes  ;  (i)  No/fs  of  Tens  ^  viz.  of  10,  20,  30,  and 
50  /j/>«orcash  ;  (2)  Notes  ofHundreds^  viz.  of  100,  200,  and  500  tsien  ;  and  (3)  Not€\ 
0/ Strings  or  Thousands  oi  cash,  or  in  other  words  of  Liangs  or  ounces  of  silver  (other- 
wise Tael)^  viz.  of  1000  and  2000  tsien.  There  were  also  notes  printed  on  silk  for  i, 
2»  3,  5,  and  10  ounces  each,  valued  at  par  in  silver,  but  these  would  not  circulate. 
^"  1275,  it  should  be  mentioned,  there  had  been  a  supplementary  issue  of  small  notes 
for  2,  3,  and  5  cash  each. 

Marsden  slates  an  equation  l)ctween  Marco's  values  of  the  Notes  and  the  actual 
Chinese  currency,  to  which  Biot  seems  to  assent.  I  doubt  its  correctness,  for  hi< 
assumed  values  of  the  groat  ox  grosso  and  tornesel  are  surely  wrong.  Thegrosso  rai 
at  that  time  18  to  the  gold  ducat  or  sequin,  and  allowing  for  the  then  higher  relative 
value  of  silver,  should  have  contained  alwut  5^/.  of  silver.  The  ducat  was  also  equiva 
lent  to  2  ///vr,  and  the  toftiesc  {Romanin,  III.  343)  was  4  deniers.  Now  the  denier  is 
always,  I  believe  ,i^  of  the  lira.     Hence  the  tornese  would  be  ,V  of  the  grosso, 

liut  we  arc  not  to  look  for  exact  correspondences,  when  we  see  Polo  applying 
round  figures  in  European  coinage  to  Chinese  currency. 

His  bezant  notes,  I  agree  with  Marsden,  here  represent  the  Chinese  notes  for  one 
and  more  ounces  of  silver.  And  here  the  correspondence  of  value  is  much  nearer  thar 
It  seems  at  first  sight.  The  Chinese  Hang  or  ounce  of  silver  is  valued  commonly  ai 
6r.  7A,  say  roundly  Soti*     But  the  reUUon  of  gold  and  silver  in  civilized  Asia  waj 

}^StJ^^\^)I^^^ ^Y^^^^'^  '•'^  (or  liangs)  in  extensive  a-se  over  the  Empire,  am 
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then  (see  ch.  i.  note  4,  and  also  Cathay ^  pp.  ccl.  and  442)  as  10  to  I,  not,  as  with  us 
now,  more  than  15  to  i.  Wherefore  the  Hang  in  relation  to  gold  would  be  worth 
i2od,  or  iQs-.,  a  little  over  the  Venetian  ducat  and  somewhat  less  than  the  bezant 
or  dinir.  We  shall  then  find  the  table  of  Chinese  issues,  as  compared  with  Marco's 
equivalents,  to  stand  thus : — 

Chinese  Issues,  as  recorded.  Marco  Polo's  Statement. 

For  10  ounces  of  silver  (viz.  the\  hw-ant*; 

Chinese  Ting)  *        .         .      /•         *     '°  bezants. 

For  i  ounce  of  silver,  i.g.  1  Hang, )  ^ 

or  1000 /j;>«  (cash)    .         .       J'         *  ** 

For  $00  tsUn 10  groats. 

200    „ 5      >i      (should  have  been  4). 

100    ,,  .         .         .         .         •       2      ,, 

50    ,,         •        •         .         •         •*>» 

30    ,, i     >,      (but  the  proportionate  equivalent 

of  half  a  groat  would  be  25  tsien). 
20     ,,  *         .         •         •         . 

10    ,, I  tornesel  (but  the  proportionate  equivalent 

would  be  7i  tsien). 

5     ,, i      »>      (but  prop,  equivalent  3I  tsien), 

Pauthier  has  given  from  the  Chinese  Annals  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty  a  complete  Table 
of  the  Issues  of  Paper-Money  during  every  year  or"  Kiibiai's  reign  (1260- 1294), 
estimated  at  their  nominal  value  in  Tin^^  or  lens  of  silver  ounces.  The  lowest  issue 
was  in  1269,  of  228,960  ^tt«r<?j,  which  at  ihe  rate  ot  120^.  to  the  ounce  (see  above) 
=  114,480/.,  and  the  highest  was  in  129.D,  viz.  50,002,500  ounces,  equivalent  at  the 
same  estimate  to  25,001,250/.  !  whilst  the  total  amount  in  the  34  years  was  249,654,290 
ounces  or  124,827,144/.  in  nominal  value.  Well  might  Marco  speak  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  such  notes  that  the  Great  Kaan  issued  annually  ! 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  Chinese  paper-currency  so  far  as  we  can  : 
In  1309,  a  new  issue  took  place  with  the  same  provision  as  in  Kublai's  issue  of 
1287,  i.e.  each  note  of  the  new  issue  was  to  exchange  against  5  of  the  old  of  the  same 
nominal  value.  And  it  was  at  the  same  time  prescribed  that  the  notes  should 
exchange  at  par  with  metals,  which  of  course  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  enforce,  and  so  the  notes  were  abandoned.  Issues  continued  from  time  to 
time  to  the  end  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty.  The  paper-currency  is  spoken  of  by  Odoric 
(1320-30),  by  Pegolotti  (1330-40),  and  by  Ibn  Batuta  (1348),  as  still  the  chief,  if  not 
sole,  currency  of  the  Empire.  According  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  the  credit  of 
these  issues  was  constantly  diminishing,  as  it  is  easy  to  suppose.  I5ut  it  is  odd  that 
all  the  Western  Travellers  speak  as  if  the  n«)les  were  as  good  as  gold.  Pegolotti, 
writing  for  mercantile  men,  and  from  the  information  (as  we  may  suppose)  of 
mercantile  men,  Siiys  explicitly  that  there  was  no  depreciation. 

The  Ming  Dynasty  for  a  time  carried  on  the  system  of  paper-money  ;  with  the 
difference  that  while  under  the  Mongols  no  other  currency  had  Ijcen  admitted,  their 
successors  made  payments  in  notes,  but  accepted  only  hard  cash  from  their  |>eople  !  t 
In  1448  the  ckao  of  1000  cash  was  worth  but  3.  Barbaro  still  heard  talk  of  the 
Chinese  paper-currency  from  travellers  whom  he  met  at  Azov  al)Out  this  time ;  but 
after  1455  there  is  said  to  be  no  more  mention  of  it  in  Chinese  history. 

I  have  never  heard  of  the  preservation  of  any  note  of  the  Mongols ;  but  some  of 
the  Ming  survive,  and  are  highly  valued  as  curiosities  in  China.  The  late  Sir  G.  T. 
Staunton  appears  to  have  possessed  one  ;  Dr.  Lockhart  formerly  had  two,  of  which 
he  gave  one  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  and  retains  the  (jther.     The  paper  is  so  dark  as  to 

*  [The  Archimandrite  Palladius  (/.c,  p.  50,  note)  says  that  "  the  ting  of  the  Mongol  time,  as  well 
as  during  the  reign  of  the  Kin,  was  a  unit  of  weight  c<njivalcnt  to  fifty  t/ang,  Imt  not  to  ten  t/am^. 
Cf.  CA'u  keng  lu,  and  Yurn-sMi,  ch.  xcv.  The  Vuen  pao,  which  as  everyl>ody  in  China  knows,  is 
equivalent  to  fifty  lian/^  (tads)  of  silver,  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  ting,  and  the  character  Vtun 
indicates  that  it  dates  from  the  Vm/'h  Dynasty."— H.  C] 

t  This  is  also,  as  regards  Customs  payments,  the  system  of  the  GovemmeDt  of  modem  Italy. 
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explain  Marco's  description  of  it  as  black.  By  Dr.  Lockhart's  kindness  I  am  enabled 
to  give  a  reduced  representation  of  this  note,  as  near  a  facsimile  as  we  have  been  able 
to  render  it,  but  with  some  restorcUion^  e.g.  of  the  iaz/x,  of  which  on  the  original 
there  is  the  barest  indication  remaining. 

[Mr.  Vissering  {Chinese  Currency y  Addenda,  I.-IIL)  gives  a  fiicsimile  and  a  de- 
scription of  a  Chinese  banknote  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  belonging  to  the  collection  of  the 
Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg.  "  In  the  eighth  year 
of  the  period  Hung-wu  (1375),  the  Emperor  Tai-tsu  issued  an  order  to  his  minister  of 
6nances  to  make  the  Pao-tsao  (precious  bills)  of  the  Ta- Ming  I>yT\Bsty,  and  to  employ  as 
raw  material  for  the  composition  of  those  bills  the  fibres  of  the  mulbwry  tree." — H.  C] 

Notwithstanding  the  disuse  of  Government  issues  of  paper-money  firom  that  time 
till  recent  years,  there  had  long  been  in  some  of  the  cities  of  China  a  large  use  of 
private  and  local  promissory  notes  as  currency.  In  Fuchau  this  was  especially  the 
case ;  bullion  was  almost  entirely  displaced,  and  the  banking-houses  in  that  city  were 
counted  by  hundreds.  These  were  under  no  government  control ;  any  individual  or 
company  having  sufficient  capital  or  credit  could  establish  a  bank  and  issue  their  bills, 
which  varied  in  amount  from  100  cash  to  looo  dollars.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  the 
Imperial  Government  seems  to  have  been  induced  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Treasury, 
and  these  large  examples  of  the  local  use  of  paper-currency,  to  consider  projects  for 
resuming  that  system  after  the  disuse  of  four  centuries.  A  curious  report  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Imperial  Supreme  Council,  on  a  project  for  such  a  currency,  appears 
among  the  papers  published  by  the  Russian  Mission  at  Peking.  It  is  unfavourable  to 
the  particular  project,  but  we  gather  from  other  sources  that  the  Government  not  long 
afterwards  did  open  banks  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire  for  the  issue  of  a  new 
oaper-currency,  but  that  it  met  with  bad  success.  At  Fuchau,  in  1858,  I  learn  from 
Dne  notice,  the  dollar  was  worth  from  18,000  to  20,000  cash  in  Government  Bills. 
Dr.  Rennie,  in  1861,  speaks  of  the  dollar  at  Peking  as  valued  at  15,000,  and  later  at 
25,000  paper  cash.  Sushun,  the  Regent,  had  issued  a  vast  number  of  notes  through 
banks  of  his  own  in  various  parts  of  Peking.  These  he  failed  to  redeem,  causing  the 
failure  of  all  the  banks,  and  great  consequent  commotion  in  the  city.  The  R^ent 
had  led  the  Emperor  [Hien  Fung]  systematically  into  debauched  habits  which  ended 
in  paralysis.  On  the  Emperor's  death  the  Empress  caused  the  arrest  and  execution 
of  Sushun.  His  conduct  in  connection  with  the  bank  failures  was  so  bitterly  resented 
that  when  the  poor  wretch  was  led  to  execution  (8lh  November,  1861),  as  I  learn  from 
an  eye-w^itness,  the  defrauded  creditors  lined  the  streets  and  cheered.* 

The  Japanese  also  had  a  paper-currency  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  different  in 
form  from  that  of  China.  That  figured  by  Siebold  is  a  strip  of  strong  paper  doubled, 
6^  in.  long  by  ij  in.  wide,  bearing  a  representation  of  the  tutelary  god  of  riches,  with 
long  inscriptions  in  Chinese  characters,  seals  in  black  and  red,  and  an  indication  of 
value  in  ancient  Japanese  characters.  I  do  not  learn  whether  notes  of  considerable 
amount  are  still  used  in  Japan ;  but  Sir  R.  Alcock  speaks  of  banknotes  for  small 
change  from  30  to  500  cash  and  more,  as  in  general  use  in  the  interior. 

Two  notable  and  disastrous  attempts  to  imitate  the  Chinese  system  of  currency 
took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  one  of  them  in  Persia,  apparently  in  Polo's  very 
presence,  the  other  in  India  some  36  years  later. 

The  first  was  initiated  in  1294  by  the  worthless  Kaikhatu  Khan,  when  his  own 
and  his  ministers'  extravagance  had  emptied  the  Treasury,  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
financial  officer  called  'Izzuddfn  Muzaflfar.  The  notes  were  direct  copies  of  Kdblii's, 
even  the  Chinese  characters  being  imitated  as  part  of  the  device  upon  them.f    The 

*  The  first  edition  of  this  work  gave  a  facsimile  of  one  of  this  unlucky  minister's  notes. 

t  On  both  sides,  however,  was  the  Mahomedan  formula,  and  beneath  that  the  words  Ytranjim 
T4rJ(y^  a  title  conferred  on  the  king^  of  Persia  by  the  Kaan.  There  was  also  an  inscription  to  the 
following  effect :  that  the  Emperor  in  the  year  693  ^a.h.)  had  issued  these  auspicious  ckao^  that  all 
who  forged  or  uttered  false  notes  should  be  summariljr  punished,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
their  property  confiscated  ;  and  that  when  these  auspicious  notes  were  once  in  circulation,  poverty 
would  vanish,  provisions  become  cheap,  and  rich  ana  poor  be  equal  {Cowel!),  The  use  of  tne  term 
thm4  at  TaUrii  may  b«  compared  with  that  of  BdnA/diy  current  in  modern  India. 
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Chinese  name  Chao  was  applied  to  them,  and  the  Mongol  Resident  at  Tabriz,  Pulad 
Chingsang,  was  consulted  in  carrying  out  the  measure.  Expensive  preparations  were 
made  for  this  object ;  offices  called  Chdo-Khdnahs  were  erected  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  provinces,  and  a  numerous  staff  appointed  to  carry  out  the  details.  Ghazan 
Khan  in  Khorasan,  however,  would  have  none  of  it,  and  refused  to  allow  any  of  these 
preparations  to  be  made  within  his  government.  After  the  constrained  use  of  the 
Chao  for  two  or  three  days  Tabriz  was  in  an  uproar  ;  the  markets  were  closed ;  the 
people  rose  and  murdered  'Jzzuddfn  ;  and  the  whole  project  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Marco  was  in  Persia  at  this  time,  or  just  before,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  not  unnaturally 
suggests  that  he  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  scheme ;  a  suggestion  which 
excites  a  needless  commotion  in  the  breast  of  M.  Pauthier.  We  may  draw  from  the 
story  the  somewhat  notable  conclusion  that  Block-printing  was  practised,  at  least  for 
this  one  purpose,  at  Tabriz  in  1294. 

The  other  like  enterprise  was  that  of  Suhan  Mahomed  Tughlak  of  Delhi,  in 
1330-31.  This  also  was  undertaken  for  like  reasons,  and  was  in  professed  imitation 
of  the  Chao  of  Cathay.  Mahomed,  however,  used  copper  tokens  instead  of  paper  ; 
the  copper  being  made  apparently  of  equal  weight  to  the  gold  or  silver  coin  which  it 
represented.  The  system  seems  to  have  had  a  little  more  vogue  than  at  Tabriz,  but 
was  sj>eedily  brought  to  an  end  by  the  ease  with  which  forgeries  on  an  enormous 
scale  were  practised.  The  Sultan,  in  hopes  of  reviving  the  credit  of  his  currency, 
ordered  that  every  one  bringing  copper  tokens  to  the  Treasury  should  have  them 
cashed  in  gold  or  silver.  '*  The  people  who  in  despair  had  flung  aside  their  copper 
coins  like  stones  and  bricks  in  their  houses,  all  rushed  to  the  Treasury  and  exchanged 
them  for  gold  and  silver.  In  this  way  the  Treasury  soon  became  empty,  but  the 
copper  coins  had  as  little  circulation  as  ever,  and  a  very  grievous  blow  was  given  to  the 
State." 

An  odd  issue  of  currency,  not  of  paper,  but  of  leather,  took  place  in  Italy  a  few 
years  before  Polo's  birth.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  at  the  siege  of  Faenza  in 
1241,  being  in  great  straits  for  money,  issued  pieces  of  leather  stamped  with  the  mark 
of  his  mint  at  the  value  of  his  Golden  Augustals.  This  leather  coinage  was  very 
popular,  especially  at  Florence,  and  it  was  afterwards  honourably  redeemed  by 
Frederic's  Trea.sury.  Popular  tradition  in  Sicily  reproaches  William  the  Bad  among 
his  other  sins  with  having  issued  money  of  leather,  but  any  stone  is  good  enough  to 
cast  at  a  dog  with  such  a  surname. 

[Ma  Twan-lin  mentions  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  period  Yuen  Show  (B.C.  119), 
a  currency  of  white  metal  and  dccr-skin\si3&  made.  Mr.  Vissering(C>4/«^•J•<?  Currency  ^ 
38)  observes  that  the  skin-tallies  "  were  purely  tokens,  and  have  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  leather-money,  which  was,  during  a  long  lime,  current  in  Russia. 
This  Russian  skin-money  had  a  truly  representative  character,  as  the  parcels  were 
used  instead  of  the  skins  from  which  they  were  cut  ;  the  skins  themselves  being  too 
bulky  and  heavy  to  be  constantly  carried  backward  and  forward,  only  a  little  piece 
was  cut  off,  to  figure  as  a  token  of  possession  of  the  whole  skin.  The  ownership  of  the 
skin  was  proved  when  the  piece  fitted  in  the  hole." 

Mr  Rockhill  {Rubruck^  201  note)  says  :  "As  early  as  B.C.  1 18,  we  find  the  Chinese 
using  'leather-money'  (/»'///).  These  were  pieces  of  white  deer-skin,  a  foot 
square,  with  a  coloured  border.  Each  had  a  value  of  40,000  cash.  {Ma  Twan-lin^ 
Bk.  8,  5.)" 

Mr  Charles  F.  Keary  {Coins  and  Medals ^  by  S.  Lane  Poole,  1 28)  mentions  that 
**  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  ver>'  extensive  issue  of  private  tokens  in  lead, 
tin,  latten,  and  leather^ — II.  C.] 

{Klapr.  in  M^tn.  Rcl.  a  PAsie^  I.  375  scqq.  ;  Biot,  \uj.  As.  s^r.  III.  tom.  iv.  ; 
MarscUn  2iTi(\  Pauthier^  in  loco;  Paries ^  iny.  P.  A.  5.. XIII.  179;  Dooliitie,  ^^2 
seqq.  ;  Wylic^J.  of  Shanghai  Lit.  and  Scicnt.  Soc.  No.  I.  ;  Arbeiten  der  kais.  mss. 
Cesandsch.  zu  Peking^  I.  p.  48;  Pcunie,  Peking,  etc.,  I.  296,  347  ;  Birch ^  \nNum. 
Chron.  XII.  169;  Information  from  Dr.  Lockhart ;  Alcock^  II.  86  ;  jyOhsson,  IV. 
53;   Cowelly  in/.  A,  S.  B,  XXIX.  183  seqq,;  Thomas,  Coins  of  Patan  Savs,  of 
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Hind,  (from  Numism,  Chran,   1852),   p.  139  seqq, ;  KingUnis  Fred,  11.  II.   195 ; 
Amarit  III.  816;   IV,  Vissering^  On  Ckinae  Currency ^  Leiden,  1877.) 

["  Without  doubt  the  Mongols  borrowed  the  bank-note  system  from  the  Kin.  Up 
to  the  present  time  there  is  in  Si-ngan-fii  a  block  kept,  which  was  used  for  printing  the 
bank-notes  of  the  Kin  Dynasty.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  print  of  those 
bank-notes,  they  were  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  bank-notes  of  the  Ming. 
A  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  Kin  bank-notes  is  foimd  in  the  Kin  ski  ts*ui  pien. 
This  copy  has  the  characters /o^  kUan  (precious  charter)  and  the  years  of  reign  CIUn§ 
Yew,  1 21 3- 1 2 16.  The  first  essay  of  the  Mongols  to  introduce  bank-notes  dates  from 
the  time  of  Ogodai  Khan  (1229- 1242),  but  Chinese  history  only  mentions  the  fact 
without  giving  details.  At  that  time  silk  in  skeins  was  the  only  article  of  a  determinate 
value  in  the  trade  and  on  the  project  of  Ye  lU  ch^u  ts*ai^  minister  of  Ogodai,  the  taxes 
were  also  collected  in  silk  delivered  by  weight.  It  can  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
name  sze  ch'ao  (i.e.  bank-notes  referring  to  the  weight  of  silk)  dates  back  to  the  same 
time.  At  any  rate,  at  a  later  time,  as,  under  the  reign  of  Kubilai,  the  issuing  of  bank- 
notes was  decreed,  silk  was  taken  as  the  standard  to  express  the  value  of  silver  and 
1000  Hang  silk  was  estimated = 50  /iang{or  I  ting)  silver.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  those 
measures,  it  gradually  became  a  rule  to  transfer  the  taxes  and  rents  originally  paid  in 
silk,  into  silver.  The  wealth  of  the  Mongol  Khans  in  precious  metals  was  renowned. 
The  accounts  regarding  their  revenues,  however,  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in 
Chinese  history,  do  not  surprise  by  their  vastness.  In  the  year  1298,  for  instance,  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  is  stated  in  the  Siu  fung  Kiin  to  have  been : — 

19,000  liang  of  gold  =  ( 190,000  Hang  of  silver,  according  to  the  exchange  of  that 

time  at  the  rate  of  i  to  10). 
60,000  Hang  of  silver. 

3,600,000  ting  of  silver  in   bank-notes  {i.e,    180  millions  Hang) ;  altogether 
180,250,000  Hang  of  silver. 

The  number  seems  indeed  very  high  for  that  time.  But  if  the  exceedingly  low 
exchange  of  the  bank-notes  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  sum  will  be  reduced  to  a 
modest  amount."     {Paliadius,  pp.  50-51.) — H.  C] 

[Dr.  Bretschneider  {Hist,  Bot,  DisCy  I.  p.  4)  makes  the  following  remark : — "  Polo 
states  (I.  409)  that  the  Great  Kaan  causeth  the  bark  of  great  Mulberry-trees,  made 
into  something  like  paper,  to  pass  for  money.''  He  seems  to  be  mistaken.  Paper  in 
China  is  not  made  from  mulberry-trees  but  from  the  BroussoneHa  papyrifera^ 
which  latter  tree  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  Moraceae.  The  same  fibres  are  used 
also  in  some  parts  of  China  for  making  cloth,  and  Marco  Polo  alludes  probably  to 
the  same  tree  when  stating  (IL  108)  **  that  in  the  province  of  Cuiju  (Kwei  chau)  they 
manufacture  stuff  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  which  form  very  fine  summer 
clothing. "—H.  C] 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Concerning  the  Twelve  Barons  who  are  set  over  all  the 

Affairs  of  the  Great  Kaan. 

You  must  know  that  the  Great  Kaan  hath  chosen 
twelve  great  Barons  to  whom  he  hath  committed  all 
the  necessary  affairs  of  thirty-four  great  provinces ;  and 
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now   I   will    tell  you  particulars  about  them  and  their 
establishments. 

You  must  know  that  these  twelve  Barons  reside  all 
together  in  a  very  rich  and  handsome  palace,  which  is 
inside  the  city  of  Cambaluc,  and  consists  of  a  variety  of 
edifices,  with  many  suites  of  apartments.  To  every 
province  is  assigned  a  judge  and  several  clerks,  and  all 
reside  in  this  palace,  where  each  has  his  separate 
quarters.  These  judges  and  clerks  administer  all  the 
affairs  of  the  provinces  to  which  they  are  attached, 
under  the  direction  of  the  twelve  Barons.  Howbeit, 
when  an  affair  is  of  very  great  importance,  the  twelve 
Barons  lay  in  before  the  Emperor,  and  he  decides  as 
he  thinks  best.  But  the  power  of  those  twelve  Barons 
is  so  great  that  they  choose  the  governors  for  all  those 
thirty-four  great  provinces  that  I  have  mentioned,  and 
only  after  they  have  chosen  do  they  inform  the 
Emperor  of  their  choice.  This  he  confirms,  and  grants 
to  the  person  nominated  a  tablet  of  gold  such  as  is 
appropriate  to  the  rank  of  his  government. 

Those  twelve  Barons  also  have  such  authority  that 
they  can  dispose  of  the  movements  of  the  forces,  and 
send  them  whither,  and  in  such  strength,  as  they  please. 
This  is  done  indeed  with  the  Emperor's  cognizance, 
but  still  the  orders  are  issued  on  their  authority.  They 
are  styled  Shieng,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  **The 
Supreme  Court,"  and  the  palace  where  they  abide  is 
also  called  Shieng,  This  body  forms  the  highest 
authority  at  the  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan  ;  and  indeed 
they  can  favour  and  advance  whom  they  will.  I  will 
not  now  name  the  thirty-four  provinces  to  you,  because 
they  will  be  spoken  of  in  detail  in  the  course  of  this 
Book.^ 

Note  i. — Pauthicr's  extracts  from  the  Chinese  Annals  of  the  Dynasty,  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject,  are  interesting.     These,  as  he  represents  them,  show  the  Council 
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of  Ministers  usually  to  have  consisted  of  twelve  high  officials,  vir.  :  two  CkUngsiang 
[£  i9]  o'  (chief)  ministers  of  state,  one  styled,  "of  the  Right,"  and  the  other  "of 
the  Left " ;  four  called  Ping-chang  ching-ssi,  which  seems  to  mean  something  Uke 
ministers  m  charge  of  special  departments;  four  assistant  ministers ;  two  Counsellors. 

Rashiduddin,  however,  limits  the  Council  to  the  first  two  classes:  "Strictly 
speaking,  the  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  four  ChMng-sang  {CkUng-siang)  or  great 
officers  {Wazirs  he  afterwards  terms  them),  and  four  Fanchan  {Ping-chang)  or 
associated  members,  taken  from  the  nations  of  the  Tajiks,  Cathayans,  Ighors,  and 
Arkaun"  {i.e.  Nestorian  Christians).     (Compare  p.  418,  su/>ra,) 

[A  Samarkand  man,  Sey}d  Tadj  Eddin  Hassan  ben  el  Khallal,  quoted  in  the 
MasdJak  al  Absdr,  says  :  "  Near  the  Khan  are  two  amirs  who  arc  his  ministers  ;  they 
are  called  Djing  San  j  V*aXJUj>"  (Ch*ing-siang).     After  them  come  the  two  Bid/an 

CA^  (P'ing  Chang),  then  the  two  Zoudjin  If^y)  (Tso  Chen),  ihen  the  two 
Yudjin  CjftS^^.,  (Yu  Chen),  and  at  last  the  Landjun  -  ^J  (Lang  Chang),  head 
of  the  scribes,  and  secretary  of  the  sovereign.  The  Khan  holds  a  sitting  every  day 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  buUding  called  Chen  J^  (Sheng),  which  is  very  like  our 
Palace  of  Justice."     (C.  Sche/er,  Cent,  Ec.  Langues  Or.,  pp.  18-19.)— H.  C] 

In  a  later  age  we  find  the  twelve  Barons  reappearing  in  the  pages  of  Mendoza  : 
"The  King  hath  in  this  city  of  Tabin  (Peking),  where  he  is  resident,  a  royal  council 
of  twelve  counsellors  and  a  president,  chosen  men  throughout  all  the  kmgdom,  and 
such  as  have  had  experience  in  government  many  years."  And  also  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  we  hear  that  the  Khan  of  the  Turks  had  his  twelve 
grandees,  divided  into  those  of  the  Right  and  those  of  the  Left,  probably  a  copy  from 
a  Chinese  order  then  also  existing. 

But  to  return  to  Rashiduddin  :  "  As  the  Kaan  generally  resides  at  the  capital,  he 
has  erected  a  place  for  the  sittings  of  the  Great  Council,  called  Sing  ....  The 
dignitaries  mentioned  above  are  expected  to  attend  daily  at  the  Sing,  and  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  that  passes  there." 

The  Sing  of  Rashid  is  evidently  the  Shieng  or  Sheng  {Scieng)  of  Polo.  M. 
Pauthier  is  on  this  point  somewhat  contemptuous  towards  Neumann,  who,  he  savs, 
confounds  Marco  Polo's  twelve  Barons  or  Ministers  of  State  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  twelve  great  provincial  governments  called  Sing,  who  had  their  residence 
at  the  chief  cities  of  those  governments ;  whilst  in  fact  Polo's  Scieng  (he  asserts) 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Singj  but  represents  the  Chinese  word  Siang*^  a  minister  " 
and  **the  office  of  a  minister."  [There  was  no  doubt  a  confusion  between  Siang 
jj/i  and  Sheng  ig.— H.  C] 

It  is  very  probable  that  two  different  words,  Siang  and  Sing,  got  confounded  by 
the  non-Chinese  attaches  of  the  Imperial  Court ;  but  it  seems  to  me  quite  certain  that 
they  applied  the  same  word,  Sing  or  Sheng,  to  both  institutions,  viz.  to  the  High 
Council  of  State,  and  to  the  provincial  governments.  It  also  looks  as  if  Marco  Polo 
himself  had  made  that  very  confusion  with  which  Pauthier  charges  Neumann.  For 
whilst  here  he  represents  the  twelve  Barons  as  forming  a  Council  of  State  at  the  capital, 
we  find  further  on,  when  speaking  of  the  city  of  Yangchau,  he  says  :  **  £t  si  siet  en 
ceste  citi  uns  des  xii  Barons  du  Grant  Kaan  ;  car  elle  est  esleue  pour  un  des  xii  sieges  " 
where  the  last  word  is  probably  a  mistranscription  of  Sciengs^  or  Sings,  and  in  anv 
case  the  reference  is  to  a  distribution  of  the  empire  into  twelve  governments. 

To  be  convinced  that  Sing  was  used  by  foreigners  in  the  double  sense  that  I  have 
said,  we  have  only  to  proceed  with  Rashiduddin's  account  of  the  administration. 
After  what  we  have  already  quoted,  he  goes  on  :  "  The  Sing  of  Khanbaligh  is  the 
most  eminent,  and  the  building  is  very  large.  .  .  .  Sings  do  not  exist  in  all  the 
cities,  but  only  in  the  capitals  of  great  provinces.  ...  In  the  whole  empire  of  the 
Kaan  there  are  twelve  of  these  Sings ;  but  that  of  Khanbaligh  is  the  only  one  which 
has  Ching-sangs  amongst  its  members."  Wassif  again,  after  describing  the  greatness 
of  Khanzai  (Kinsay  of  Polo)  says :  "  These  circumstances  characterize  the  capital 
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itself,  but  four  hundred  cities  of  note,  and  embracing  ample  territories,  are  dependent 
on  its  jurisdiction,  insomuch  that  the  most  inconsiderable  of  those  cities  surpasses 
Baghdad  and  Shiraz.  In  the  number  of  these  cities  are  Lankinfu  and  Zaitun,  and 
Chinkaldn ;  for  they  call  Khanzai  a  Shing^  i.e.  a  great  city  in  which  the  high  and 
mighty  Council  of  Administration  holds  its  meetings."  Friar  Odoric  again  says: 
"This  empire  hath  been  divided  by  the  Lord  thereof  into  twelve  parts,  each  one 
thereof  is  termed  a  Singo." 

Polo,  it  seems  evident  to  me,  knew  nothing  of  Chinese.  His  Skieng  is  no  direct 
attempt  to  represent  any  Chinese  word,  but  simply  the  term  that  he  had  been  used  to 
employ  in  talking  Persian  or  Turki,  in  the  way  that  Rashiduddin  and  Wassdf  employ 
it. 

I  find  no  light  as  to  the  thirty-four  provinces  into  which  Polo  represents  the 
empire  as  divided,  unless  it  be  an  enumeration  of  the  provinces  and  districts  which  he 
describes  in  the  secondand  third  parts  of  Bk.  H.,  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  reckon 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four,  but  not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  calculation. 

[China  was  then  divided  into  twelve  Shettgot  provinces  :  Cheng-Tung,  Liao-Yang, 
Chung-Shu,  Shen-Si,  Ling-Pe  (Karakorum),  Kan-Suh,  Sze-ch'wan,  Ho-Nan  Kiang- 
Pe,  Kiang-Ch^,  Kiang-Si,  Hu-Kwang  and  Yun-Nan.  Rashiduddin  [J.  As,,  XI. 
1883,  p.  447)  says  that  of  the  twelve  Sing,  Khanbaligh  was  the  only  one  with  CAin- 
sicutg.  We  read  in  MorrisorCs  Diet.  (Pt.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  70) :  **  Chin-seang,  a  Minister 
of  State,  was  so  called  under  the  Ming  Dynasty."  According  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker 
{China  Review,  xxiv.  p.  loi),  Ching  Siang  were  abolished  in  1395.  I  imagine  that 
the  thirty-four  provinces  refer  to  the  Fu  cities,  which  numbered  however  thirty-nine, 
according  to  Oxenham^s  Historical  Atlas. — H.  C] 

{Cathay,  263  seqq.  and  137  ;  Mendoza,  I.  96  ;  Erdmatttt,  142  ;  Hammer's  Wassdff 
p.  42,  but  corrected.) 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

How  THE  Kaan's  Posts  and  Runners  are  sped  through  many 

Lands  and  Provinces. 

Now  you  must  know  that  from  this  city  of  Cambaluc 
proceed  many  roads  and  highways  leading  to  a  variety 
of  provinces,  one  to  one  province,  another  to  another ; 
and  each  road  receives  the  name  of  the  province  to 
which  it  leads  ;  and  it  is  a  very  sensible  plan.^  And  the 
messengers  of  the  Emperor  in  travelling  from  Cambaluc, 
be  the  road  whichsoever  they  will,  find  at  every  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  journey  a  station  which  they  call  Yamb^ 
or,  as  we  should  say,  the  **  Horse-Post-House."  And  at 
each  of  those  stations  used  by  the  messengers,  there  is 
a  large  and  handsome  building  for  them  to  put  up  at,  in 
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which  they  find  all  the  rooms  furnished  with  fine  beds 
and  all  other  necessary  articles  in  rich  silk,  and  where 
they  are  provided  with  everything  they  can  want  If 
even  a  king  were  to  arrive  at  one  of  these,  he  would  find 
himself  well  lodged. 

At  some  of  these  stations,  moreover,  there  shall  be 
posted  some  four  hundred  horses  standing  ready  for  the 
use  of  the  messengers ;  at  others  there  shall  be  two 
hundred,  according  to  the  requirements,  and  to  what 
the  Emperor  has  established  in  each  case.  At  every 
twenty-five  miles,  as  I  said,  or  anyhow  at  every  thirty 
miles,  you  find  one  of  these  stations,  on  all  the  principal 
highways  leading  to  the  different  provincial  govern- 
ments; and  the  same  is  the  case  throughout  all  the 
chief  provinces  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan.'  Even 
when  the  messengers  have  to  pass  through  a  roadless 
tract  where  neither  house  nor  hostel  exists,  still  there 
the  station-houses  have  been  established  just  the  same, 
excepting  that  the  intervals  are  somewhat  greater,  and 
the  day's  journey  is  fixed  at  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
miles,  instead  of  twenty-five  to  thirty.  But  they  are 
provided  with  horses  and  all  the  other  necessaries  just 
like  those  we  have  described,  so  that  the  Emperor's 
messengers,  come  they  from  what  region  they  may,  find 
everything  ready  for  them. 

And  in  sooth  this  is  a  thing  done  on  the  greatest 
scale  of  magnificence  that  ever  was  seen.  Never  had 
emperor,  king,  or  lord,  such  wealth  as  this  manifests! 
For  it  is  a  fact  that  on  all  these  posts  taken  together 
there  are  more  than  300,000  horses  kept  up,  specially 
for  the  use  of  the  messengers.  And  the  great  buildings 
that  I  have  mentioned  are  more  than  10,000  in  number, 
all  richly  furnished,  as  I  told  you.  The  thing  is  on  a 
scale  so  wonderful  and  costly  that  it  is  hard  to  bring 
oneself  to  describe  it.* 
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But  now  I  will  tell  you  another  thing  that  I  had 
forgotten,  but  which  ought  to  be  told  whilst  I  am  on  this 
subject.  You  must  know  that  by  the  Great  Kaan's 
orders  there  has  been  established  between  those  post- 
houses,  at  every  interval  of  three  miles,  a  little  fort  with 
some  forty  houses  round  about  it,  in  which  dwell  the 
people  who  act  as  the  Emperor's  foot-runners.  Every 
one  of  those  runners  wears  a  great  wide  belt,  set  all  over 
with  bells,  so  that  as  they  run  the  three  miles  from  post 
to  post  their  bells  are  heard  jingling  a  long  way  off. 
And  thus  on  reaching  the  post  the  runner  finds  another 
man  similarly  equipt,  and  all  ready  to  take  his  place, 
who  instantly  takes  over  whatsoever  he  has  in  charge, 
and  with  it  receives  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  clerk,  who 
is  always  at  hand  for  the  purpose ;  and  so  the  new  man 
sets  off  and  runs  his  three  miles.  At  the  next  station  he 
finds  his  relief  ready  in  like  manner ;  and  so  the  post 
proceeds,  with  a  change  at  every  three  miles.  And  in 
this  way  the  Emperor,  who  has  an  immense  number  of 
these  runners,  receives  despatches  with  news  from  places 
ten  days'  journey  off  in  one  day  and  night ;  or,  if  need 
be,  news  from  a  hundred  days  off  in  ten  days  and 
nights;  and  that  is  no  small  matter!  (In  fact  in  the 
fruit  season  many  a  time  fruit  shall  be  gathered  one 
morning  in  Cambaluc,  and  the  evening  of  the  next  day 
it  shall  reach  the  Great  Kaan  at  Chandu,  a  distance  of 
ten  days'  journey.^  The  clerk  at  each  of  the  posts  notes 
the  time  of  each  courier's  arrival  and  departure  ;  and 
there  are  often  other  officers  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  monthly  visitations  of  all  the  posts,  and  to  punish 
those  runners  who  have  been  slack  in  their  work.^)  The 
Emperor  exempts  these  men  from  all  tribute,  and  pays 
them  besides. 

Moreover,  there  are  also  at  those  stations  other  men 
equipt  similarly  with  girdles  hung  with  bells,  who  are 
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employed  for  expresses  when  there  is  a  call  for  great 
haste  in  sending  despatches  to  any  governor  of  a 
province,  or  to  give  news  when  any  Baron  has  revolted, 
or  in  other  such  emergencies ;  and  these  men  travel 
a  good  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
the  day,  and  as  much  in  the  night.  I'll  tell  you  how  it 
stands.  They  take  a  horse  from  those  at  the  station 
which  are  standing  ready  saddled,  all  fresh  and  in  wind, 
and  mount  and  go  at  full  speed,  as  hard  as  they  can  ride 
in  fact.  And  when  those  at  the  next  post  hear  the  bells 
they  get  ready  another  horse  and  a  man  equipt  in  the 
same  way,  and  he  takes  over  the  letter  or  whatever  it 
be,  and  is  off  full-speed  to  the  third  station,  where  again 
a  fresh  horse  is  found  all  ready,  and  so  the  despatch 
speeds  along  from  post  to  post,  always  at  full  gallop, 
with  regular  change  of  horses.  And  the  speed  at  which 
they  go  is  marvellous.  (By  night,  however,  they 
cannot  go  so  fast  as  by  day,  because  they  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  footmen  with  torches,  who  could  not 
keep  up  with  them  at  full  speed.) 

Those  men  are  highly  prized ;  and  they  could  never 
do  it,  did  they  not  bind  hard  the  stomach,  chest  and 
head  with  strong  bands.  And  each  of  them  carries 
with  him  a  gerfalcon  tablet,  in  sign  that  he  is  bound  on 
an  urgent  express ;  so  that  if  perchance  his  horse  break 
down,  or  he  meet  with  other  mishap,  whomsoever  he 
may  fall  in  with  on  the  road,  he  is  empowered  to  make 
him  dismount  and  give  up  his  horse.  Nobody  dares 
refuse  in  such  a  case ;  so  that  the  courier  hath  always  a 
good  fresh  nag  to  carry  him.^ 

Now  all  these  numbers  of  post-horses  cost  the 
Emperor  nothing  at  all ;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  how  and 
the  why.  Every  city,  or  village,  or  hamlet,  that  stands 
near  one  of  those  post-stations,  has  a  fixed  demand  made 
on  it  for  as  many  horses  as  it  can  supply,  and  these  it 
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must  furnish  to  the  post.  And  in  this  way  are  provided 
all  the  posts  of  the  cities,  as  well  as  the  towns  and 
villages  round  about  them  ;  only  in  uninhabited  tracts 
the  horses  are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor 
himself. 

(Nor  do  the  cities  maintain  the  full  number,  say  of 
4CXD  horses,  always  at  their  station,  but  month  by  month 
2CXD  shall  be  kept  at  the  station,  and  the  other  200  at 
grass,  coming  in  their  turn  to  relieve  the  first  200.  And 
if  there  chance  to  be  some  river  or  lake  to  be  passed  by 
the  runners  and  horse-posts,  the  neighbouring  cities  are 
bound  to  keep  three  or  four  boats  in  constant  readiness 
for  the  purpose.) 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  of  the  great  bounty  exercised 
by  the  Emperor  towards  his  people  twice  a  year. 


Note  i. — The  G.  Text  has  "  et  ce  est  moul  s^ue  chouse  "  ;  Pauthicr's  Text,  *'  mats  it 
est  moult  ceU.**  The  latter  seems  absurd.  I  have  no  doubt  that  s^ue  is  correct,  and 
is  an  Italianism,  saputo  having  sometimes  the  sense  of  prudent  or  judicious.  Thus 
P.  dclla  Valle  (II.  26),  speaking  of  Shah  Abbas :  "  Ma  fwti  V.S.  i  tiri  di  questo  re^ 
saputo  insieme  e  bizzarro,"  *'  acute  with  all  his  eccentricity." 

Note  2. — Both  Neumann  and  Pauthier  seek  Chinese  etymologies  of  this  Mongol 
word,  which  the  Tartars  carried  with  them  all  over  Asia.  It  survives  in  Persian  and 
Turki  in  the  senses  both  of  a  post-house  and  a  post-horse,  and  in  Russia,  in  the  former 
sense,  is  a  relic  of  the  Mongol  dominion.  The  ambassadors  of  Shah  Rukh,  on  arriving 
at  Sukchu,  were  lodged  in  the  Ydm-Khdna^  or  post-house,  by  the  city  gate  ;  and  they 
found  ninety-nine  such  Yams  between  Sukchu  and  Khanbaligh,  at  each  of  which  they 
were  supplied  with  provisions,  servants,  beds,  night-clothes,  etc.  Odoric  likewise 
speaks  of  the  hostelrics  called  Yanty  and  Rubruquis  applies  the  same  term  to  quarters 
in  the  imperial  camp,  whicii  were  assigned  for  the  lodgment  of  ambassadors.  {Cathay, 
ccii.  137;  Hubr.  310.) 

[Mr.  Rockhill  {Rtibruck^  loi,  note)  says  that  these  post-stations  were  established 
by  Okkodai  in  1234  throughout  the  Mongol  empire.  [D'OhssoHy  ii.  63.)  Dr.  G. 
Schlegel  {T^oung  PaOy  II.  1891,  265,  note)  observes  that  iam  is  not,  as  Pauthier 
supposed,  a  contraction   of  yi-mhy  horse  post-house  [yi-md  means  jiost -horse,   and 

Pauthier  makes  a  mistake),  but  represents  the  Chinese  character  JjjJ.  pronounced  at 
present  ^^^«,  which  means  in  fact  a  road  station,  a  post.  In  Annannie,  this  character 
^  is  pronounced /r^w,  and  it  means,  according  to  Bonet's  Did.  Annamite-Fran^ais : 
**  Relais  de  poste,  station  de  repos."  (See  Bretschneidir,  Med.  Res.  I.  p.  187  note.) 
— H.  C] 

Note  3. — Martini  and  Magaillans,  in  the  17th  century,  give  nearly  the  same 
account  of  the  government  hostelries. 

Note  4. — Here  Ramusio  has  this  digression  :  •*  Should  any  one  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  there  shoald  be  such  a  population  as  all  this  implies,  and  how  ihey 
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can  subsist,  the  answer  is  that  all  the  Idolaters,  and  Saracens  as  well,  take  six,  eight, 
or  ten  wives  apiece  when  they  can  afibrd  it,  and  beget  an  infinity  of  children.  In 
fact,  you  shall  find  many  men  who  have  each  more  than  thirty  sons  who  form  an 
armed  retinue  to  their  father,  and  this  through  the  fact  of  his  having  so  many  wives. 
With  us,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  hath  but  one  wife ;  and  if  she  be  barren,  still  he 
must  abide  by  her  for  life,  and  have  no  progeny ;  thus  we  have  not  such  a  population 
as  they  have. 

"And  as  regards  food,  they  have  abundance;  for  they  generally  consume  rice, 
panic,  and  millet  (especially  the  Tartars,  Cathayans,  and  people  of  Manzi) ;  and 
these  three  crops  in  those  countries  render  an  hundred-fold.  Those  nations  use  no 
bread,  but  only  boil  those  kinds  of  grain  with  milk  or  meat  for  their  victual.  Their 
wheat,  indeed,  does  not  render  so  much,  but  this  they  use  only  to  make  vermicelli, 
and  pastes  of  that  description.  No  spot  of  arable  land  is  left  untilled ;  and  their 
cattle  are  infinitely  prolific,  so  that  when  they  take  the  field  every  man  is  followed  by 
six,  eight,  or  more  horses  for  his  own  use.  Thus  you  may  clearly  perceive  how  the 
population  of  those  parts  is  so  great,  and  how  they  have  such  an  abundance  of  food." 

Note  5. — The  Burmese  kings  used  to  have  the  odoriferous  Durian  transmitted  by 
horse-posts  from  Tenasserim  to  Ava.  But  the  most  notable  example  of  the  rapid 
transmission  of  such  dainties,  and  the  nearest  approach  I  know  of  to  their  despatch 
by  telegraph,  was  that  practised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fatimite  Khalif  Aziz  (latter 
part  of  loth  century),  who  had  a  great  desire  for  a  dish  of  cherries  of  Balbek.  The 
Wazir  Yakub  ben- Kills  caused  six  hundred  pigeons  to  be  despatched  from  Balbek  to 
Cairo,  each  of  which  carried  attached  to  either  leg  a  small  silk  bag  containing  a 
cherry  I    {QucU,  MakHzi,  IV.  118.) 

Note  6. — "  Note  is  taken  at  every  post,**  says  Amyot,  in  speaking  of  the  Chinese 
practice  of  last  century,  **  of  the  time  of  the  courier's  arrival,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
known  at  what  point  delays  have  occurred."    {M^m,  VIII.  185.) 

Note  7. — The  post-system  is  described  almost  exactly  as  in  the  text  by  Friar 
Odoric  and  the  Archbishop  of  Soltania,  in  the  generation  after  Polo,  and  very  much 
in  the  same  way  by  Magaillans  in  the  17th  century.  Posts  had  existed  in  China  fi-om 
an  old  date.  They  are  spoken  of  by  Mas'udi  and  the  Relations  of  the  9th  century. 
They  were  also  employed  under  the  ancient  Persian  kings ;  and  they  were  in  use  in 
India,  at  least  in  the  generation  after  Polo.  The  Mongols,  too,  carried  the  institution 
wherever  they  went. 

Polo  describes  the  couriers  as  changed  at  short  intervals,  but  more  usually  in 
Asiatic  posts  the  same  man  rides  an  enormous  distance.  The  express  courier  in 
Tibet,  as  described  by  **  the  Pandit,"  rides  from  Gartokh  to  Lhasa,  a  distance  of  800 
miles,  travelling  day  and  night.  The  courier's  coat  is  sealed  upon  him,  so  that  he 
dares  not  take  off  his  clothes  till  the  seal  is  officially  broken  on  his  arrival  at  the 
terminus.  These  messengers  had  faces  cracked,  eyes  bloodshot  and  sunken,  and 
bodies  raw  with  vermin.  {/,  R.  G.  S,  XXXVIII.  p.  149.)  The  modem  Turkish  post 
from  Constantinople  to  Baghdad,  a  distance  of  1 100  miles,  is  done  in  twenty  days  by 
four  Tartars  riding  night  and  day.  The  changes  are  at  Sivas,  Diarbekir,  and  Mosul. 
M.  Tchihatcheff  calculates  that  the  night  riding  accomplishes  only  one  quarter  of  the 
whole.     {Asie  Afifteure,  2dc  Ptie.  632-635.)— See  I.  p.  352,  pai  tu. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 
How  THE  Emperor  bestows   Help  on  his  People,   when   they 

ARE  afflicted   WITH    DEARTH   OR    MURRAIN. 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  Emperor  sends  his 
Messengers  over  all  his  Lands  and  Kingdoms  and 
Provinces,  to  ascertain  from  his  ofificers  if  the  people  are 
afflicted  by  any  dearth  through  unfavourable  seasons,  or 
storms  or  locusts,  or  other  like  calamity  ;  and  from  those 
who  have  suffered  in  this  way  no  taxes  are  exacted  for 
that  year;  nay  more,  he  causes  them  to  be  supplied 
with  corn  of  his  own  for  food  and  seed.  Now  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  bounty  on  his  part.  And  when 
winter  comes,  he  causes  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  cattle,  whether  by  murrain  or  other 
mishap,  and  such  persons  not  only  go  scot  free,  but  get 
presents  of  cattle.  And  thus,  as  I  tell  you,  the  Lord 
every  year  helps  and  fosters  the  people  subject  to  him. 

[There  is  another  trait  of  the  Great  Kaan  I  should 
tell  you  ;  and  that  is,  that  if  a  chance  shot  from  his  bow 
strike  any  herd  or  (lock,  whether  belonging  to  one  person 
or  to  many,  and  however  big  the  flock  may  be,  he  takes 
no  tithe  thereof  for  three  years.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
arrow  strike  a  boat  full  of  goods,  that  boat-load  pays  no 
duty  ;  for  it  is  thought  unlucky  that  an  arrow  strike  any 
one's  property ;  and  the  Great  Kaan  says  it  would  be  an 
abomination  before  God,  were  such  property,  that  has 
been  struck  by  the  divine  wrath,  to  enter  into  his 
Treasury.^]  

NoTK  I. — The  Chinese  author  already  (juotcd  as  to  Kul)ldrs  character  (Note  2,  ch. 
xxiii.  jr///m)say.s :  "This  Prince,  at  the  sight  of  some  onl  prognostic,  or  when  there 
was  dearth,  would  remit  taxation,  and  cause  grain  to  be  distributed  to  those  who  were 
in  destitution.  He  would  often  complain  that  there  never  lacked  informers  if  Ixilances 
were  due,  or  if  corvies  had  been  ordcrc<1,  but  when  the  necessities  of  the  people 
required  to  be  reported,  not  a  word  was  said." 
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Wassif  tells  a  long  story  in  illustration  of  Kdbl^'s  justice  and  consideration  for 
the  peasantry.  One  of  his  sons,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  had  got  separated  from 
the  army,  and  halted  at  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Bishbaligh,  where  the  people  gave 
them  sheep  and  wine.  Next  year  two  of  the  party  came  the  same  way  and  demeaukd 
a  sheep  and  a  stoup  of  wine.  The  people  gave  it,  but  went  to  the  Kaan  and  told  the 
story,  sa3ring  they  feared  it  might  grow  into  a  perpetual  exaction.  KubliU  sharply 
rebuked  the  Prince,  and  gave  the  people  compensation  and  an  order  in  their  favour. 
(Di  Afailia,  iz.  460 ;  Hammef's  JVassaf,  38-39.) 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

How  THE  Great  Kaan  causes    Trees  to  be  Planted   by  the 

Highways. 

The  Emperor  moreover  hath  taken  order  that  all  the  ^ 
highways  travelled  by  his  messengers  and  the  people 
generally  should  be  planted  with  rows  of  great  trees  a 
few  paces  apart ;  and  thus  these  trees  are  visible  a  long 
way  off,  and  no  one  can  miss  the  way  by  day  or  night. 
Even  the  roads  through  uninhabited  tracts  are  thus 
planted,  and  it  is  the  greatest  possible  solace  to  travellers. 
And  this  is  done  on  all  the  ways,  where  it  can  be  of 
service.  [The  Great  Kaan  plants  these  trees  all  the 
more  readily,  because  his  astrologers  and  diviners  tell 
him  that  he  who  plants  trees  lives  long.^ 

But  where  the  ground  is  so  sandy  and  desert  that  trees 
will  not  grow,  he  causes  other  landmarks,  pillars  or  stones, 
to  be  set  up  to  show  the  way.] 


Note  i. — In  this  Kdbldi  imitated  the  great  King  Asoka,  or  Prijradarsi,  who  m 
his  graven  edicts  {ctrca  B.C.  250)  on  the  Delhi  Pillar,  says  :  "Along  the  high  roads 
I  have  caused  fig-trees  to  be  planted,  that  they  may  be  for  shade  to  animals  and  men. 
I  have  also  planted  mango-trees ;  and  at  every  half-coss  I  have  caused  wells  to  be 
constructed,  and  resting-places  for  tlie  night.  And  how  many  hostels  have  been 
erected  by  me  at  various  places  for  the  entertainment  of  man  and  beast."  (/.  A,  S.  B. 
IV.  604.)  There  are  still  remains  of  the  fine  avenues  ofKublii  and  his  successors  in 
various  parts  of  Northern  China.     (Sec  Williamson,  L  74.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Concerning  the  Rice-Wine  drunk  by  the  people  of  Cathay. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Cathay  drink  wine  of  the  kind 
that  I  shall  now  describe.  It  is  a  liquor  which  they 
brew  of  rice  with  a  quantity  of  excellent  spice,  in  such 
fashion  that  it  makes  better  drink  than  any  other  kind 
of  wine ;  it  is  not  only  good,  but  clear  and  pleasing  to 
the  eye.i  And  being  very  hot  stuff,  it  makes  one  drunk 
sooner  than  any  other  wine. 


Note  i. — The  mode  of  making  Chinese  rice- wine  is  described  in  Amyot*f 
Mimoires^  V.  468  seqq,  A  kind  of  yeast  is  employed,  with  which  is  often  mixed 
a  floor  prepared  from  fragrant  herbs,  almonds,  pine-seeds,  dried  fruits,  etc.  Rubruquis 
says  this  liquor  was  not  distinguishable,  except  by  smell,  from  the  best  wine  of 
Auxerre ;  a  wine  so  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  Historian  Friar,  Salimbene, 
went  from  Lyons  to  Auxerre  on  purpose  to  drink  it.*  Ysbrand  Ides  compares  the 
rice- wine  to  Rhenish ;  John  Bell  to  Canary ;  a  miodern  traveller  quoted  by  Davis, 
"in  colour,  and  a  little  in  taste,  to  Madeira."  [Friar  Odoric  {Cathay ,  i.  p.  117) 
calls  this  wine  bigni;  Dr.  Schlegel  [l^oung  Poo,  ii.  p.  264)  says  Odoric's  wine  was 
probably  made  with  the  date  Mi-yin^  pronounced  Bi-im  in  old  days.  But  Marco's 
wine  is  made  of  rice,  and  is  called  shao  hsing  chiu.  Mr.  Rockhill  {Rubruck^  p.  166, 
note)  writes:  "There  is  another  stronger  liquor  distilled  from  millet,  and  called 
shao  chiu:  in  Anglo-Chinese,  samshu;  Mongols  call  it  araka,  arraky  and  arreki.  Ma 
Twan-lin  (Bk.  327)  says  that  the  Moho  (the  early  Nu-ch^n  Tartars)  drank  rice  wine 
{mi  chiu),  but  I  fancy  that  they,  like  the  Mongols,  got  it  from  the  Chinese." 

Dr.  Emil  Bretschneider  {Botanicon  Sinicumy  ii.  pp.  154-158)  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  use  and  fabrication  of  intoxicating  beverages  by  the  Chinese.  "The 
invention  of  wine  or  spirits  in  China,"  he  says,  "  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  certain  I  Ti, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  YU.  According  to  others,  the  inventor  of  wine 
was  Tu  K*ANG."  One  may  refer  also  to  Dr.  Macgowan's  paper  On  the  "Mutton 
Wine**  of  the  Mongols  attd  Analogous  Preparations  of  the  Chinese,  {/our,  N,  China 
Br.  R,  As,  Soct  1871-1872,  pp.  237-240.— H.  C] 


•  Kington's  Fred.  II.  II.  457.     So,  in  a  French  play  of  the  X3th  century,  a  publican  ia  his/aA>/i 
invites  custom,  with  hot  bre.id,  hot  hcrrinRS,  and  wine  of  Auxerre  in  plenty  :— 

•'  Cbaicns,  fait  bon  disner  chaiens  ; 
Chi  a  caut  pain  et  caus  herens, 
Et  vin  d Aucheurre  it  plain  tonnel." — 

{TMat  Franf.  au  Moyen  Age^  168.) 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

Concerning  the  Black  Stones  that  are  dug  in  Cathay,  and 

ARE  Burnt  for  Fuel, 

It  IS  a  fact  that  all  over  the  country  of  Cathay  there 
is  a  kind  of  black  stones  existing  in  beds  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  they  dig  out  and  burn  like  firewood.  If 
you  supply  the  fire  with  them  at  night,  and  see  that  they 
are  well  kindled,  you  will  find  them  still  alight  in  the 
morning ;  and  they  make  such  capital  fuel  that  no  other 
is  used  throughout  the  country.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  plenty  of  wood  also,  but  they  do  not  burn  it, 
because  those  stones  burn  better  and  cost  less.^ 

[Moreover  with  that  vast  number  of  people,  and  the 
number  of  hot  baths  that  they  maintain — for  every  one 
has  such  a  bath  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  in 
winter  if  possible  every  day,  whilst  every  nobleman  and 
man  of  wealth  has  a  private  bath  for  his  own  use — the 
wood  would  not  suffice  for  the  purpose.] 


NoiE  I. — There  is  a  great  consumption  of  coal  in  Northern  China,  especially  in 
the  brick  stoves,  which  are  universal,  even  in  poor  houses.  Coal  seems  to  exist  in 
every  one  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China,  which  in  this  respect  is  justly  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  the  most  favoured  countries  in  the  world.  Near  the  capital  coal  is  mined 
at  Yuen-ming-yuen,  and  in  a  variety  of  isolated  deposits  among  the  hills  in  the  direction 
of  the  Kalgan  road,  and  in  the  district  round  Siuen-hwa-fu.  (Sittdachu  of  Polo,  ante 
ch.  lix.)  But  the  most  important  coal-fields  in  relation  to  the  future  are  those  of 
Shan-tung  Hu-nan,  Ho-nan,  and  Shan-si.  The  last  is  eminently  th^  coal  and  iron 
province  of  China,  and  its  coal-field,  as  described  by  Baron  Richthofen,  combines,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  all  the  advantages  that  can  enhance  the  value  of  such  a  field 
except  (at  present)  that  of  facile  export ;  whilst  the  quantity  available  is  so  great  that 
from  Southern  Shan-si  alone  he  estimates  the  whole  world  could  be  supplied,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  for  several  thousand  years.  '*  Adits,  miles  in  length, 
could  be  driven  within  the  body  of  the  coal.  .  .  .  These  extraordinary  conditions 
.  .  will  eventually  give  rise  to  some  curious  features  in  mining  ....  if  a  railroad 
should  ever  be  built  from  the  plain  to  this  region  ....  branches  of  it  will  be  con- 
structed within  the  body  of  one  or  other  of  these  beds  of  anthracite."  Baron 
Richthofen,  in  the  paper  which  we  quote  from,  indicates  the  revolution  in  the  deposit  of 
the  world's  wealth  and  power,  to  which  such  facts,  combined  with  other  characteristics 
of  China,  point  as  probable  ;  a  revolution  so  vast  that  its  contemplation  seems  like  that 
of  a  planetary  catastrophe. 
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In  the  coal-fields  of  Hu-nan  **  the  mines  are  chiefly  opened  where  the  rivers  intersect 
the  inclined  strata  of  the  coal-measures  and  allow  the  coal-beds  to  be  attacked  by  the 
miner  immediately  at  their  out-croppings." 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  Great  Kiang,  reached  by  Sarel  and  Blakiston,  they  found 
mines  on  the  cliffs  over  the  river,  from  which  the  coal  was  sent  down  by  long  bamboo 
cables,  the  loaded  baskets  drawing  up  the  empty  ones. 

[Many  coal-fields  have  been  explored  since ;  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
coal-field  of  the  Yun-nan  province ;  the  finest  deposits  are  perhaps  those  found  in  the 
bend  of  the  Kiang ;  coal  is  found  also  at  Mong-Tzu,  Lin-ngan,  etc. ;  this  rich  coal 
region  has  been  explored  in  1898  by  the  French  engineer  A.  Lecl^re.  (See  Congrh 
int.  Giog,y  Paris,  1900,  pp.  178-184.) — H.  C] 

In  various  parts  of  China,  as  in  Che-kiang,  Sze-ch'wan,  and  at  Peking,  they  form 
powdered  coal,  mixed  with  mud,  into  bricks,  somewhat  like  our  **  patent  fuel.**  This 
practice  is  noticed  by  Ibn  Batuta,  as  well  as  the  use  of  coal  in  making  porcelain, 
though  this  he  seems  to  have  misunderstood.  Rashiduddin  also  mentions  the  use  of 
coal  in  China,  It  wa«  in  use,  according  to  citations  of  Pauthier's,  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  a  popular  belief  in  China,  that  every  provincial  capital  is  bound  to  be 
established  over  a  coal-field,  so  as  to  have  a  provision  in  case  of  si^e.  It  is  said  thai 
during  the  British  siege  of  Canton  mines  were  opened  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

{Tht  Distribtition  of  Coal  in  China,  by  Baron  Richthofen,  in  Ocean  Highways^ 
N.S.,  I.  311  ;  Macgowan  in  Ch.  Repos.  xix.  385-387;  Blakiston,  133,  265;  Mid. 
Kingdom t  I.  73,  78;  Amyoty  xi.  334;  Cathay,  261,  478,  482;  Notes  by  Rev.  A. 
Williamson  vaj.  N.  Ch.  Br.  R.  A.  5.,  December,  1867  ;  Hedde  and  Rondot,  p.  63.) 

itneas  Sylvius  relates  as  a  miracle  that  took  place  before  his  eyes  in  Scotland, 
that  poor  and  almost  naked  beggars,  when  stones  were  given  them  as  alms  at  the 
church  doors,  went  away  quite  delighted  ;  for  stones  of  that  kind  were  imbued  either 
with  brimstone  or  with  some  oily  matter,  so  that  they  could  be  burnt  instead  of  wood, 
of  which  the  country  was  destitute.  (Quoted  by  Jos.  Robertson,  Stattita  Eccles. 
Scotic,  I.  xciii.) 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

How  THE  Great  Kaan  causes  Stores  of  Corn  to  pe  made,  to 
HELP  HIS  People  withal  in  time  of  Dearth. 

You  must  know  that  when  the  Emperor  sees  that  corn 
is  cheap  and  abundant,  he  buys  up  large  quantities,  and 
has  it  stored  in  all  his  provinces  in  great  granaries, 
where  it  is  so  well  looked  after  that  it  will  keep  for  three 
or  four  years. ^ 

And  this  applies,  let  me  tell  you,  to  all  kinds  of  corn, 
whether  wheat,  barley,  millet,  rice,  panic,  or  what  not, 
and  when  there  is  any  scarcity  of  a  particular  kind  of 
corn,  he  causes  that  to  be  issued.     And  if  the  price  of 
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the  corn  is  at  one  bezant  the  measure,  he  lets  them  have 
It  at  a  bezant  for  four  measures,  or  at  whatever  price  will 
produce  general  cheapness ;  and  every  one  can  have  food 
in  this  way.  And  by  this  providence  of  the  Emperor  s, 
his  people  can  never  suffer  from  dearth.  He  does  the 
same  over  his  whole  Empire ;  causing  these  supplies  to 
be  stored  everywhere,  according  to  calculation  of  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  people. 


Note  I. — **  Lefait  si  bien  estuier  que  il  dure  bien  trots  ans  ou  quaire  "  (Pauthier) : 
"  si  bien  estndier  "  (G.  T. ).  The  word  may  be  esOtfer  (IL  stttfore),  to  stow,  but  I  half 
suspect  it  should  be  estuver  in  the  sense  of  "  kiln-dry,"  though  both  the  Geog.  Latin 
and  the  Cmsca  render  iigubemare*  Lecomte  says  :  "  Rice  is  always  stored  in  the 
public  granaries  for  three  or  four  years  in  advance.  It  keeps  long  if  care  be  taken  to 
air  it  and  stir  it  about ;  and  although  not  so  good  to  the  taste  or  look  as  new  rice,  it  is 
laid  to  be  more  wholesome." 

The  Archbishop  of  Soltania  (a.d.  1330)  speaks  of  these  stores.  "The  said 
Emperor  is  very  pitiful  and  compassionate.  .  .  .  and  so  when  there  is  a  dearth  in  the 
land  he  openeth  his  gamers,  and  giveth  forth  of  his  wheat  and  his  rice  for  half  what 
others  are  selling  it  at.'*  Kdblii  Kaan's  measures  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  Dynasty,  as  quoted  by  Pauthier.  The  same  practice  is  ascribed  to  the 
sovereigns  of  the  T'ang  Djmasty  by  the  old  Arab  Relations,  In  later  dajrs  a  missionary 
gives  in  the  Lettres  Edijiantes  an  unfavotirable  account  of  the  action  of  these  public 
granaries,  and  of  the  rascality  that  occurred  in  connection  with  them.  {Lecomtey  IL 
lOI  ;  Cathay y  240 ;  Relat,  I.  39  ;  Let,  Ed,  xxiv.  76.) 

[The  Yuen-shi  in  ch.  96  contains  sections  on  dispensaries  {Hui  min  yao  kU\ 
granary  regulations  {Shi  ti),  and  regulations  for  a  time  of  dearth  {Chen  Sa),  {Bretsch- 
neider,  Med,  Res.  I,  p.  187.)— H.  C] 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 
Of  the  Charity  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Poor. 

I  HAVE  told  you  how  the  Great  Kaan  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  necessaries  to  his  people  in  time  of 
dearth,  by  making  store  in  time  of  cheapness.  Now  I 
will  tell  you  of  his  alms  and  great  charity  to  the  poor 
of  his  city  of  Cambaluc. 

*  MArtdenobaeives  incidentally  (^fx/.  o/Sumatra^  ist  edition,  p.  71)  that  he  was  told  in  Bengal 
they  used  to  dry-kiln  the  rice  for  exportation,  "owing  to  which,  or  to  some  other  process,  it  will  con- 
tinue good  for  several  years.** 
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You  see  he  causes  selection  to  be  made  of  a  number 
of  families  in  the  city  which  are  in  a  state  of  indigence, 
and  of  such  families  some  may  consist  of  six  in  the 
house,  some  of  eight,  some  of  ten,  more  or  fewer  in  each 
as  it  may  hap,  but  the  whole  number  being  very 
great.  And  each  family  he  causes  annually  to  be 
supplied  with  wheat  and  other  corn  sufficient  for  the 
whole  year.  And  this  he  never  fails  to  do  every  year. 
Moreover,  all  those  who  choose  to  go  to  the  daily  dole 
at  the  Court  receive  a  great  loaf  apiece,  hot  from  the 
baking,  and  nobody  is  denied ;  for  so  the  Lord  hath 
ordered.  And  so  some  30,000  people  go  for  it  every 
day  from  year  s  end  to  year's  end.  Now  this  is  a  great 
goodness  in  the  Emperor  to  take  pity  of  his  poor 
people  thus !  And  they  benefit  so  much  by  it  that  they 
worship  him  as  he  were  God. 

[He  also  provides  the  poor  with  clothes.  For  he 
lays  a  tithe  upon  all  wool,  silk,  hemp,  and  the  like,  from 
which  clothing  can  be  made ;  and  he  has  these  woven 
and  laid  up  in  a  building  set  apart  for  the  purpose;  and 
as  all  artizans  are  bound  to  give  a  day's  labour  weekly, 
in  this  way  the  Kaan  has  these  stuffs  made  into  clothing 
for  those  poor  families,  suitable  for  summer  or  winter, 
according  to  the  time  of  year.  He  also  provides  the 
clothing  for  his  troops,  and  has  woollens  woven  for  them 
in  every  city,  the  material  for  which  is  furnished  by  the 
tithe  aforesaid.  You  should  know  that  the  Tartars, 
before  they  were  converted  to  the  religion  of  the 
Idolaters,  never  practised  almsgiving.  Indeed,  when 
any  poor  man  begged  of  them  they  would  tell  him, 
"Go  with  God's  curse,  for  if  He  loved  you  as  He  loves 
me,  He  would  have  provided  for  you."  But  the  sages 
of  the  Idolaters,  and  especially  the  Bacsis  mentioned 
before,  told  the  Great  Kaan  that  it  was  a  good  work 
to  provide   for  the  poor,  and  that  his  idols  would  be 
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greatly  pleased  if  he  did  so.     And  since   then  he  has 
taken  to  do  for  the  poor  so  much  as  you  have  heard. ^] 

Note  i. — This  is  a  curioas  testimony  to  an  ameliorating  effect  of  Buddhism  on 
rude  nations.  The  general  establishment  of  medical  aid  for  men  and  animaU  is 
alluded  to  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka ;  *  and  hospitals  for  the  diseased  and  destitute  were 
found  by  Fahian  at  Palibothra,  whilst  Hiuen  Tsang  speaks  of  the  distribution  of  food 
and  medicine  at  the  Punyasdlds  or  "  Houses  of  Beneficence,"  in  the  Panjdb. 
Various  examples  of  a  charitable  spirit  in  Chinese  Institutions  will  be  found  in  a  letter 
by  P^re  d'Entrecolles  in  the  XVth  Recueil  of  Lettres  Edifiantes  ;  and  a  similar  detail  in 
Nanuis  China  and  the  Chifuse,  ch.  xv.  (See  Prins^s  Esst^s,  II.  15  ;  Bectts  Fah- 
hian,  107  ;  /V/.  Boudd,  II.  190.)  The  Tartar  sentiment  towards  the  poor  survives  on 
the  Arctic  shores : — "  The  Yakuts  regard  the  rich  as  favoured  by  the  gods ;  the  poor  as 
rejected  and  cast  out  by  them."    {BiNings,  Fr.  Tranls.  I.  2^^,) 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
[Concerning  the  Astrologers  in  the  City  of  Cambaluc] 

[There  are  in  the  city  of  Cambaluc,  what  with  Christians, 
Saracens,  and  Cathayans,  some  five  thousand  astrologers 
and  soothsayers,  whom  the  Great  Kaan  provides  with 
annual  maintenance  and  clothing,  just  as  he  provides  the 
poor  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  they  are  in  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  their  art  in  this  city. 

They  have  a  kind  of  astrolabe  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  planetary  signs,  the  hours  and  critical  points  of  the 
whole  year.  And  every  year  these  Christian,  Saracen, 
and  Cathayan  astrologers,  each  sect  apart,  investigate  by 
means  of  this  astrolabe  the  course  and  character  of  the 
whole  year,  according  to  the  indications  of  each  of  its 
Moons,  in  order  to  discover  by  the  natural  course  and 
disposition  of  the  planets,  and  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  heavens,  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  weather, 
and  what  peculiarities  shall  be  produced  by  each  Moon 


*  As  rendered  hj  J.  Prinsep.    Sut  I  tee  that  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  did  not  mdmit  the  passage 
19  bear  that  meaninj|. 
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of  the  year  ;  as,  for  example,  under  which  Moon  there 
shall  be  thunderstorms  and  tempests,  under  which  there 
shall  be  disease,  murrain,  wars,  disorders,  and  treasons, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  indications  of  each ;  but 
always  adding  that  it  lies  with  God  to  do  less  or 
more  according  to  His  pleasure.  And  they  write  down 
the  results  of  their  examination  in  certain  little  pamphlets 
for  the  year,  which  are  called  Tacuin^  and  these  are  sold 
for  a  groat  to  all  who  desire  to  know  what  is  coming. 
Those  of  the  astrologers,  of  course  whose  predictions 
are  found  to  be  most  exact,  are  held  to  be  the  greatest 
adepts  in  their  art,  and  get  the  greater  fame.^ 

And  if  any  one  having  some  great  matter  in  hand, 
or  proposing  to  make  a  long  journey  for  traffic  or  other 
business,  desires  to  know  what  will  be  the  upshot,  he 
goes  to  one  of  these  astrologers  and  says :  **  Turn  up 
your  books  and  see' what  is  the  present  aspect  of  the 
heavens,  for  I  am  going  away  on  such  and  such  a 
business."  Then  the  astrologer  will  reply  that  the 
applicant  must  also  tell  the  year,  month,  and  hour  of  his 
birth  ;  and  when  he  has  got  that  information  he  will  see 
how  the  horoscope  of  his  nativity  combines  with  the 
indications  of  the  time  when  the  question  is  put,  and 
then  he  predicts  the  result,  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens. 

You  must  know,  too,  that  the  Tartars  reckon  their 
years  by  twelves  ;  the  sign  of  the  first  year  being  the 
Lion,  of  the  second  the  Ox,  of  the  third  the  Draq;on,  of 
the  fourth  the  Dog,  and  so  forth  up  to  the  twelfth  ;-  so 
that  when  one  is  asked  the  year  of  his  birth  he  answers 
that  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  Lion  (let  us  say),  on  such  a 
day  or  night,  at  such  an  hour,  and  such  a  moment. 
And  the  father  of  a  child  always  takes  care  to  write 
these  particulars  down  in  a  book.  When  the  twelve 
yearly  symbols  have  been  gone  through,  then  they  come 
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back  to  the  first,  and  go  through  with  them  again  in  the 
same  succession.] 


N07B  I. — It  is  odd  that  Marsden  shoald  have  looght  ■  Chinese  expUiiktioi)  of  the 
Arabic  word  Tatwint,  even  wilh  Tavetnier  before  him:  "They  sell  in  Petsia.  aa 
annual  almanac  coiled  Tacuim,  which  is  properly  an  ephemeiis  containing  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  planets,  their  conjunctions  and  oppodtions,  and  othei 
Mcb  maltei.  The  Tacaim  is  full  of  predictions  rq^ding  war,  pestilence,  and 
bmine  ;  it  indicalei  the  fiivourable  time  for  putting  on  new  clothes,  for  getting  bled 
M  pucged,  for  maldng  a  jouiney,  and  so  forth.  The])  put  entire  faith  in  it,  and  who- 
ever can  afford  one  governs  himself  in  all  things  hy  it*  rules."    (Bk.  V.  ch.  liv.) 

The  use  of  the  term  by  Marco  may  possibly  be  an  illustralioo  of  what  I  have  else- 
where propounded,  viz.  that  he  was  not  acqoainted  with  Chinese,  but  that  his  iotet- 
course  and  conversation  lay  chiefly  with  the  foreigners  at  the  Kaan's  Court,  and  probably 
was  cirricd  on  in  the  Persian  language.  But  not  long  after  the  dale  of  our  Book  we 
6nd  the  word  used  in  Italian  by  Jacnpo  Aliehieri  (Dante's  son)  i — 

"  A  voler  giudicare 
Si  conviene  adequare 
Inprimo  il  Taieuine, 
Per  vedere  il  cammino 
Come  i  Pianeti  vanno 
Pel  talto  qnanto  I'anno," 

— Rimi  Antie/u  Teaeatu,  III.  10. 

Marco  does  not  allude  to  the  fact  that  almanacs  were  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  u  they  were  then  and  still  are.  Pauthier  (J15  seqq.)  gives  some  very  curious 
details  on  tlus  subject  from  the  Annals  of  the  Yuen.  In  the  accounts  of  the  year 
131S,  it  appears  that  no  less  than  3, 123, 1S5  copies  were  printed  in  three  difletent  siies 
at  different  prices,  besides  a  separate  almanac  for  the  Ifaiti-Hwii  or  Mahomcdans. 
Had  Polo  not  omitted  to  touch  on  the  issue  of  almanacs  by  Government  he  could 
(carccly  have  failed  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  priming,  on  which  he  has  kept  a  silence 
M  tii^lat  and  unaccountable. 

The  Chinese  Government  still  "  considers  the  publication  of  a  Calendar  of  the 
£rst  importance  and  utility.  It  must  do  everything  in  its  power,  not  only  to  point 
oat  to  its  numerous  subjects  Ibc  distribution  of  the  seasons,  ....  but  on  account 
of  dkc  general  superstition  it  miist  mark  in  the  almanac  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
the  best  days  for  being  man-ied,  for  undertaking  a  joomey,  for  nakbg  their 
lliw  I.  for  baying  or  building,  for  presenting  petitions  to  the  Emperor,  and  for  many 
qAw  cues  of  ordinary  life.  By  this  means  the  Government  keeps  the  people 
vAkM  tbe  limit*  of  bumble  obedience  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Emperors  of 
Qh*  «rttbliihed  the  Academy  of  Astronomy."  (Timi.  T.  358.)  The  acceptance  of 
ita  Iaip*rial  Almanac  hj  a  foreign  Prince  is  considered  an  acknowlec^ent  of 
■■Mlifl  M  tte  Emperor. 

ftk  a  penal  offence  to  issue  a  pirated  or  counterfeit  edition  of  the  Government 

~"  No  one  ventures  [o  be  without  one,  lest  he  become  liable  lo  the  greatest 

n  bf  undertaking  the  important  measures  on  black-bdlled  days. 

^__     K  fricc  ™«ies  now,  according  to  Williams,  from  lid.  to  Sd.  a  copy.     The  price 

ttiyS*iB  >  <i»«oicash  for  the  cheapest  edition,  and  l  Hang  or  tael  of  silver  for 

llHliJeiM  A^n;  but  as  these  prices  were  in  paper-money  it  ii  extremely  difficult 

Mafite^Mtpogdeprcdationof  that  currency,  what  the  price  really  amounted  to. 

^TW  (Ucndanlbr  the  use  of  the  people,  published  by  Imperial  command,  are  of 

"      "  ■  .    T^  fim.  H'anii'it.tiii,  the  Calendar  e/  Ten  Thousand  Years,  is  an 

A  «l  ibe  Cidendu,  coiaprising  397  years,  viz.  from  1624  to  2010.      The 
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second  and  more  complete  Calendar  is  the  Anmtal  Calendar,  which,  under  the  pre- 
ceding djTiasties,  was  named  Li-je,  Order  of  Days,  and  is  now  called  SAiA-Asun-sAM, 
Book  of  Constant  Conformity  {with  the  Heavens).  This  name  was  given  by  the 
Emperor  Shun-chih,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1644),  on  being  presented  by  Father 
John  Schall  {Tang  Jo-wang)  with  a  new  Calendar,  calculated  on  the  principles  of 
European  science.  This  Annual  Calendar  gives  the  following  indications  :  (i*)  The 
cyclical  signs  of  the  current  year,  of  the  months,  and  of  all  the  days  ;  (2*)  the  longznd, 
short  months,  as  well  as  the  intercalary  month,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  (3')  the  designa- 
tion of  each  day  by  the  5  elements y  the  28  constellations,  and  the  12  Aaf*/y 
presages ;  (4°)  the  day  and  hour  of  the  new  moon,  of  the  full  moon,  and  of  the  two 
dichotomies,  Sliang-hsien  and  Hsia-hsien  ;  (5**)  the  day  and  hour  for  the  positions  of  the 
sun  in  the  24  zodiacal  signs,  calculated  for  the  various  capitals  of  China  as  well 
as  for  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  the  tributary  Kingdoms  ;  (6")  the  hour  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  and  the  length  of  day  and  night  for  the  principal  days  of  the  month  in  the 
several  capitals  ;  (7")  various  superstitious  indications  purporting  to  point  out  what  days 
and  hours  are  auspicious  or  not  for  such  or  such  affairs  in  different  places.  Those 
superstitious  indications  are  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Calendar  under 
the  Yiian  dynasty."     {P.  J/oang,  Chinese  Calendar ,  pp.  2-3.) — H.  C] 

We  may  note  that  in  Polo's  time  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Mathematical 
Board  was  Gaisue^  a  native  of  Folin  or  the  Byzantine  Empire,  who  was  also  in  charge 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  Court.  Regarding  the  Observatory,  see  note  at 
p.  378,  supra. 

And  I  am  indebted  yet  again  to  the  generous  zeal  of  Mr.  Wylie  of  Shanghai,  for 
the  principal  notes  and  extracts  which  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  others  as  well  as  myself 
that  the  instruments  in  the  garden  of  the  Observatory  belong  to  the  period  of  Marco 
Polo's  residence  in  China.  * 

The  objections  to  the  alleged  age  of  these  instruments  were  entirely  based  on  an 
inspection  of  photographs.  The  opinion  was  given  very  strongly  that  no  instrument 
of  the  kind,  so  perfect  in  theory  and  in  execution,  could  have  been  even  imagined  in 
those  days,  and  that  nothing  of  such  scientific  quality  could  have  been  made  except 
by  the  Jesuits.  In  fact  it  was  asserted  or  implied  that  these  instruments  must  have 
been  made  about  the  year  1700,  and  were  therefore  not  earlier  in  age  than  those 
which  stand  on  the  terraced  roof  of  the  Observatory,  and  are  well  known  to  most 
of  us  from  the  representation  in  Duhalde  and  in  many  popular  works. 

The  only  authority  that  I  could  lay  hand  on  was  Lecomte,  and  what  he  says  was 
not  conclusive.     I  extract  the  most  pertinent  passages  : 

**  It  was  on  the  terrace  of  the  tower  that  the  Chinese  astronomers  had  set  their 
instruments,  and  though  few  in  number  they  occupied  the  whole  area.  But  Father 
Verbiest,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory,  considering  them  useless  for  astronomical 
observation,  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  let  them  be  removed,  to  make  way  for  several 
instruments  of  his  own  construction.  The  instruments  set  aside  by  the  European 
astronomers  are  still  in  a  hall  adjoining  the  tower,  buried  in  dust  and  oblivion  ;  and 
we  saw  them  only  through  a  grated  window.  They  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  large 
and  well  cast,  in  form  approaching  our  astronomical  circles  ;  that  is  all  that  we  could 
make  out.  There  was,  however,  thrown  into  a  back  yard  by  itself,  a  celestial  globe  of 
bronze,  of  about  3  feet  in  diameter.  Of  this  we  were  able  to  take  a  nearer  view. 
Its  form  was  somewhat  oval ;  the  divisions  by  no  means  exact,  and  the  whole  work 
coarse  enough. 

*'  Besides  this  in  a  lower  hall  they  had  established  a  gnomon.  .  .  .  This 
observatory,  not  worthy  of  much  consideration  for  its  ancient  instruments,  much 
less  for  its  situation,  its  form,  or  its  construction,  is  now  enriche<l  by  several  bronze 
instruments  which  Father  Verbiest  has  placed  there.      These  are  large,  well  cast, 

*  Besides  the  works  quoted  in  the  text  I  have  only  been  able  to  consult  Gaubil's  notices,  as 
ftbstnuted  in  Lalande ;  and  the  Introductory  Remarks  to  Mr.  J.  Williams's  Observations  ^ 
Comets  ....  extreu  ted  from  tht  Chinese  Annals^  London,  1871. 
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adorned  in  every  case  with  figures  of  dragons,'*  etc.     He  then  proceeds  to  describe 
them : 

**(i).  Armillary  ZodiBjcal  Sphere  of  6  feet  diameter.  This  sphere  reposes  on 
the  heads  of  four  dragons,  the  bodies  of  which  after  various  convolutions  come  tu  rest 
u{X)n  the  extremities  of  two  brazen  beams  forming  a  cross,  and  thus  bear  the  entire 
weight  of  the  instrumenL  These  dragons  ....  are  represented  according  to  the 
notion  the  Chinese  form  of  them,  enveloped  in  clouds,  covered  above  the  horns  with 
long  hair,  with  a  tufted  beard  on  the  lower  jaw,  flaming  eyes,  long  sharp  teeth,  the 
gaping  throat  ever  vomiting  a  torrent  of  fire.  Four  lion-cubs  of  the  same  material 
bear  the  ends  of  the  cross  beams,  and  the  heads  of  these  are  raised  or  depressed  by 
means  of  attached  screws,  according  to  what  is  required.  The  circles  are  divided  on 
both  exterior  and  interior  surface  into  360  degrees ;  each  degree  into  60  minutes  by 
transverse  lines,  and  the  minutes  into  sections  of  10  seconds  each  by  the  sight-edge* 
applied  to  them.'' 

Of  Verbiest's  other  instruments  we  need  give  only  the  names:  (a)  Equinoxial 
Sphere,  6  feet  diameter.  (3)  Azimuthal  Horizon,  same  diam.  (4)  Great  Quadrant, 
of  6  feet  radius.  (5)  Sextant  of  about  8  feet  radius.  (6)  Celestial  Globe  of 
6  feet  diameter. 

As  I.«ecomte  gives  no  details  of  the  old  instruments  which  he  saw  through  a  grating, 
and  as  the  description  of  this  zodiacal  sphere  (No.  i)  corresponds  in  some  of  its  main 
features  with  that  represented  in  the  photograph,  I  could  not  but  recognize  the 
possibility  that  this  instrument  of  Verbiest's  had  for  some  reason  or  other  been  removed 
from  the  Terrace,  and  that  the  photograph  might  therefore  possibly  not  be  a  re- 
presentation of  one  of  the  ancient  instruments  displaced  by  him.t 

The  question  having  been  raised  it  was  very  desirable  to  settle  it,  and  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Wylie  for  information,  as  I  had  received  the  photographs  firom  him,  and  knew 
that  he  had  been  Mr.  Thomson's  companion  and  helper  in  the  matter. 

**  Let  me  assure  you,"  be  writes  (21st  August,  1874),  '*  the  Jesuits  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  Mongol  instruments ;  and  whoever  made  them, 
they  were  certainly  on  the  Peking  Observatory  before  Loyola  was  bom.  They  are 
not  made  for  the  astronomical  system  introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  but  are  altogether 
conformable  to  the  system  introduced  by  Kdblii's  astronomer  Ko  Show-kii^.  .  .  . 
I  will  mention  one  thing  which  is  quite  decisive  as  to  the  Jestiits.  Ths  circle  is 
divided  ifiio  365^  degrees^  each  degree  into  100  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  100 
seconds.  The  Jesuits  always  used  the  sexagesimal  division.  Lecomte  speaks  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  division  on  the  Jesuit-made  instnmients ;  but  thost  on  the  Mongol 
instrunuttts  are  immeasurably  coarser, 

**I  understand  it  is  not  the  ornamentation  your  friend  objects  to?$  If  it  is, 
I  would  observe  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  progress  in  the  decorative  and  ornamental 
arts  during  the  Ming  D3niasty ;  and  even  in  the  Jesuit  instruments  that  part  of  the 
work  is  purely  Chinese,  excepting  in  one  instrument,  which  I  am  persuaded  must 
have  been  made  in  Europe. 

"I  have  a  Chinese  work  called  Luh-King-foo-Kcum^  'Illustrations  and  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Six  Classics.'    This  was  written  in  A.D.  1131-1162,  and  revised  and 


*  Pinnula.  The  French  pinnule  is  properly  a  sight-vane  at  the  end  of  a  traversing  bar.  The 
transverse  lines  imply  that  minutes  were  read  by  the  system  of  our  ttietgoneU  scalts ;  and  these  I 
understand  to  have  been  subdivided  still  further  by  aid  of  a  divided  edge  attached  to  the  tight-vane  ; 
qu.  a  Vernier? 

t  Verbiest   himself  speaks  of   the  displaced   instruments  thus "  ut    nova  instrumenta 

astronomica  facienda  mihi  imponeret,  qua:  scilicet  more  Europaeo  affabre  facta,  et  in  specula  Astrop- 
tica  Pekinensi  collocata,  stemani  Imperii  Tartarici  memoriam  apud  posteritatem  ser\'arent, 
prioribu:^  instrumentis  Sinicts  rudioris  Minerva^  qwr  jam  a  trecentis  proximt  annis  speculam 
occupabanty  inde  amotis,  Imperator  statim  annuit  illorum  postulatis,  et  totius  rei  curani,  publico 
diplomate  mihi  imposuit.  Ego  itaque  intra  quadriennis  spatium  sex  diversi  generis  instrumenta 
confeci."  This  is  from  an  account  of  the  Observatory  written  by  Verbiest  himself,  and  printed  at 
Peking  in  1668  {Liber  Organicus  Astronomia  EuroPteai  a^ud  Sinas  Restitutett  etc)t  My  friend 
Mr.  D.  Hanbury  made  the  extract  from  a  copy  of  this  rare  Dock  in  the  London  Institution  Library. 
An  enlarged  edition  was  published  in  Europe.     (Dillingen,  1687.) 

X  On  the  contrary,  he  c<msidered  the  photographs  interesting,  as  showing  to  how  late  a  period  the 
art  of  fine  casting  had  endured- 
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printed  in  1165-1174.  It  contains  a  representation  of  an  armillary  sphere,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  much  the  same  as  the  sphere  in  question.  There  is  a  solid 
horizon  fixed  to  a  graduated  outer  circle.  Inside  the  latter  is  a  meridian  circle,  at 
right  angles  to  which  is  a  graduated  colure ;  then  the  equator,  apparently  a  double 
ring,  and  the  ecliptic ;  also  two  diametric  bars.  The  cut  is  rudely  executetl,  but  it 
certainly  shows  that  some  one  imagined  something  more  perfect.  The  instrument 
stands  on  a  cross  frame,  with  4  dragon  supporters  and  a  prop  in  the  centre.* 

**  It  should  be  remembered  that  under  the  Mongol  Dynasty  the  Chinese  had  much 
intercourse  with  Central  Asia ;  and  among  others  Yelewchootsae,  as  confidential 
minister  and  astronomer,  followed  Chinghiz  in  his  Western  campaign,  held  intercourse 
with  the  astronomers  of  Samarkand,  and  on  his  return  laid  some  astronomical  inven- 
tions before  the  Emperor. 

**  I  append  a  notice  of  the  Observatory  taken  from  a  popular  description  of 
Peking,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  construction  of  these  instruments  is 
attributed  to  Ko  Show-king,  one  of  the  most  renowned  astronomers  of  China.  He 
was  the  chief  astronomer  under  Kubldi  Ka.in"  [to  whom  he  was  presented  in  1262  ;  he 
was  bom  in  1231. — H.  C] 

**  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  special  vitality  among  the  Chinese 
under  the  Yuen  with  regard  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  Emperor  had  the  choice 
of  artizans  and  men  of  science  from  all  countries.  From  the  age  of  the  Yuen  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Jesuits,  we  hear  nothing  of  any  new  instruments  having  been  made ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  astronomy  was  never  in  a  lower  condition  than  under  the 

Ming."t 

Mr.  Wylie  then  draws  attention  to  the  account  given  by  Trigault  of  the  instruments 
that  Matteo  Ricci  saw  at  Nanking,  when  he  went  (in  the  year  1599)  to  pay  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  literati  of  that  city.  He  transcribes  the  account  from  the  French  Hist,  de 
f  Expedition  Chrestienm  en  la  Chines  16 18.  But  as  I  have  the  Latin,  which  is  the 
original  and  is  more  lucid,  by  me,  I  will  translate  from  that.  J 

"Not  only  at  Peking,  but  in  this  capital  also  (Nanking)  there  is  a  College  of 
Chinese  Mathematicians,  and  this  one  certainly  is  more  distinguished  by  the  vastness 
of  its  buildings  than  by  the  skill  of  its  professors.  They  have  little  talent  and  less 
learning,  and  do  nothing  beyond  the  preparation  of  the  almanacs  on  the  rules  of 
calculation  made  by  the  ancients  ;  and  when  it  chances  that  events  do  not  agree  with 
their  calculation  they  assert  that  what  they  had  calculated  was  the  regular  course  of 
things,  but  that  the  aberrant  conduct  of  the  stars  was  a  prognostic  from  heaven  of 
something  going  to  happen  on  the  earth.  This  something  they  make  out  according  to 
their  fancy,  and  so  spread  a  veil  over  their  own  blunders.  These  gentlemen  did  not 
much  trust  Father  Matteo,  fearing,  no  doubt,  lest  he  should  put  them  to  shame  ;  but 
when  at  last  they  were  freed  from  this  apprehension  they  came  and  amicably  visited  the 
Father  in  hope  of  learning  something  from  him.  And  when  he  went  to  return  their 
visit  he  saw  something  that  really  was  new  and  beyond  his  expectation. 

**  There  is  a  high  hill  at  one  side  of  the  city,  but  still  within  the  walls.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  there  is  an  ample  terrace,  capitally  adapted  for  astronomical  observation, 
and  surrounded  by  magnificent  buildings  which  form  the  residence  of  the  Professors. 
...  On  this  terrace  are  to  be  seen  astronomical  instruments  of  cast-metal,  well 
worthy  of  inspection  whether  for  size  or  for  beauty  ;  attd  we  certainly  have  never  seen 
or  read  of  anything  in  Etirope  like  them.     For  nearly  250  years  they  have  stood  thus 

•  This  ancient  instrument  is  probably  the  same  that  is  engraved  in  Paulhier's  Chinf  AnciennM 
under  the  title  of  *'  The  Sphere  of  the  Emperor  Shun  "  (b.c.  2255  IX 

t  After  the  death  of  Kubldi  astronomy  fell  into  neglect,  and  when  Hongwu,  the  first  Ming 
sovereign,  took  the  throne  (1368)  the  subject  was  almost  forgotten.  Nor  was  there  any  revival 
till  the  time  of  Ching.  The  latter  was  a  prince  who  in  1573  associated  himself  with  the  astronomer 
Hine-yun-lu  to  reform  the  state  of  astronomy.    {GauHl.) 

What  Ricci  has  recorded  (in  Trigautius)  of  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  literati  in 
astronomical  matters  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  preceding  statements, 

X  I  had  entirely  forgotten  to  look  at  Trigault  till  Mr.  Wylie  sent  me  the  extract  The  copy  I  use 
CDe  ChristianA  Expeditione  apud  Sinas  .  .  .  Auct.  Nicolao  Tri^auiio)v&  oi  Lugdun.  \t\t.  The 
first  edition  was  published  at  August.  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg)  in  1615:  the  French,  at  Lyons, 
in  1616. 
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exposed  to  the  rain,  the  snow,  and  all  other  atmospheric  inclemencies,  and  yet  they 
have  lost  absolutely  nothing  of  their  original  lustre.  And  lest  I  should  be  accused  of 
raising  expectations  which  I  do  not  justify,  I  will  do  my  best  in  a  digression,  probably 
not  unwelcome,  to  bring  them  before  the  eyes  of  my  readers. 

**  The  larger  of  these  instruments  were  four  in  number.  First  we  inspected  a  great 
globe  [A],  graduated  with  meridians  and  parallels;  we  estimated  that  three  mea 
would  hardly  be  able  to  embrace  its  girth.  ...  A  second  instrument  was  a  great 
sphere  [B],  not  less  in  diameter  than  that  measure  of  the  outstretched  arms  which  is 
commonly  called  a  geometric  pace.  It  had  a  horizon  and  poles  ;  instead  of  circles  it 
was  provided  with  certain  double  hoops  {arm ilia) ^  the  void  space  between  the  pair 
serving  the  purpose  of  the  circles  of  our  spheres.  All  these  were  divided  into  365 
degrees  and  some  odd  minutes.  There  was  no  globe  to  represent  the  earth  in  the 
centre,  but  there  was  a  certain  tube,  bored  like  a  gun-barrel,  which  could  readily  be 
turned  about  and  fixed  to  any  azimuth  or  any  altitude  so  as  to  observe  any  particular 
star  through  the  tube,  just  as  we  do  with  our  vane-sights  ;  * — not  at  all  a  despicable 
device  !  The  third  machine  was  a  gnomon  [C],  the  height  of  which  was  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  former  instrument,  erected  on  a  very  large  and  long  slab  of  marble, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  terrace.  The  stone  slab  had  a  channel  cut  round  the 
margin,  to  be  filled  with  water  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  slab  was  level  or 
not,  and  the  style  was  set  vertical  as  in  hour-dials. f  We  may  suppose  this  gnomon 
to  have  been  erected  that  by  its  aid  the  shadow  at  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  might  be 
precisely  noted,  for  in  that  view  both  the  slab  and  the  style  were  graduated.  The  fourth 
and  last  instrument,  and  the  largest  of  all,  was  one  consisting  as  it  were  of  three  or 
four  huge  astrolabes  in  juxtaposition  [D] ;  each  of  them  having  a  diameter  of  such 
a  geometrical  pace  as  I  have  specified.  The  fiducial  line,  or  Alhidada^  as  it  is  called, 
was  not  lacking,  nor  yet  the  DioptrcuX  Of  these  astrolabes,  one  having  a  tilted  posi- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  south,  represented  the  equator ;  a  second,  which  stood 
crosswise  on  the  first,  in  a  north  and  south  plane,  the  Father  took  for  a  meridian ; 
but  it  could  be  turned  round  on  its  axis ;  a  third  stood  in  the  meridian  plane  vith  its 
axis  perpendicular,  and  seemed  to  stand  for  a  vertical  circle  ;  but  this  also  could  be 
turned  round  so  as  to  show  any  vertical  whatever.  Moreover  all  these  were  graduated, 
and  the  degrees  marked  by  prominent  studs  of  iron,  so  that  in  the  night  the  gradua- 
tion could  be  read  by  the  touch  without  a  light.  All  this  compound  astrolabe 
instrument  was  erected  on  a  level  marble  platform  with  channels  round  it  for  levelling. 
On  each  of  these  instruments  explanations  of  everything  were  given  in  Chinese 
characters;  and  there  were  also  engraved  the  24  zodiacal  constellations  which 
answer  to  our  12  signs,  2  to  each.§  There  was,  however,  one  error  common  to  all 
the  instruments,  viz.  that,  in  all,  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  was  assumed  to  be  36*. 
Now  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Nanking  lies  in  lat.  32J'; 
whence  it  would  seem  probable  that  these  instruments  were  made  for  another  locality, 
and  had  been  erected  at  Nanking,  without  reference  to  its  position,  by  some  one  ill 
versed  in  mathematical  science.  || 


•  (( 


Pinnulis."  \  *^  Et  stilus  eo  modo  quo  in  horologiis  ad  ^erptndUulufn  ceUocmius.** 

X  The  Alidada  \&  the  traversing  index  bar  which  carries  the  dioptra^  pinnuUSj  or  sifht-vanes. 
The  word  is  found  in  some  older  English  Dictionaries^  and  in  France  and  Italy  is  still  applied  to  the 
traversing  index  of  a  plane  table  or  of  a  sextant.  Lutr6  derives  it  from  (Ar.)  'addd^  enumeration  ; 
but  it  is  really  from  a  quite  different  word,  al-i^ddat  S^L^S  "  '^  door-post,*'  which  is  found  in 
this  sense  in  an  Arabic  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe.  (See  Dozy  and  Enj^lmann,  p.  140.) 
f  This  is  an  error  of  Ricci's,  as  Mr.  Wylie  observes,  or  of  his  reporter. 

The  Chinese  divide  their  year  into  34jportions  of  15  days  each.  Of  these  34  divisions  twelve  called 
/Cung  mark  the  twelve  places  in  which  toe  sun  and  moon  come  into  conjunction,  and  are  thus  in  some 
degree  analogous  to  our  za  sigiu  of  the  Zodiac  The  names  of  these  Kung;  are  entirely  different  from 
those  of  our  signs^  though  since  the  i7th  century  the  Western  Zodiac,  with  paraphrased  names,  has 
been  introduced  m  some  of  their  books.  But  besides  that,  they  divide  the  heavens  into  38  stellar 
spaces.  The  correspondence  of  this  division  to  the  Hindu  system  of  the  38  Lupar  Mansions,  called 
NakskatraSt  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  Chinese  sieu  or  stellar  spaces  are  excessively 
unequal,  varying  from  34**  in  equatorial  extent  down  to  34'.    {iVilliams,  e^  cit,)    [See  P,  Haang^ 

0  Mr.  Wylie  is  inclined  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  this  remark,  as  the  only  dty  neju-ly  on  the  36tb 
parallel  is  P  ing-yang  fu. 
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**  Some  years  afterwards  Father  Matteo  saw  similar  instruments  at  Peking,  or 
rather  the  same  instruments,  so  exactly  alike  were  they,  insomuch  that  they  had 
unquestionably  been  made  by  the  same  artist.  And  indeed  it  is  known  that  they 
were  cast  at  the  period  when  the  Tartars  were  dominant  in  China  ;  and  we  may  with- 
out rashness  conjecture  that  they  were  the  work  of  some  foreigner  acquainted  with  our 
studies.     But  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  these  instruments."     {Lib.  IV.  cap.  5.) 

In  this  interesting  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Armillary  Sphere  [B]  agrees 
entirely  with  that  represented  in  illustration  facing  p.  450.  And  the  second  of  his 
photographs  in  my  possession,  but  not,  I  believe,  yet  published,  answers  perfectly 
to  the  curious  description  of  the  4th  instrument  [D].  Indeed,  I  should  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  translate  that  description  intelligibly  but  for  the  aid  of  the 
photograph  before  me.  It  shows  the  three  astrolabes  or  graduated  circles  with 
travelling  indexes  arranged  exactly  as  described,  and  pivoted  on  a  complex  frame  of 
bronze;  (i)  circle  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  for  measuring  right  ascensions;  (2) 
circle  with  its  axis  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the  last,  for  measuring  declinations  ;  (3) 
circle  with  vertical  axis,  for  zenith  distances  ?  The  Gnomon  [A]  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Wylie  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  Observatory  (see  below).  Of  the  Globe  we  do 
not  now  hear ;  and  that  mentioned  by  Lecomte  among  the  ancient  instruments  was 
inferior  to  what  Ricci  describes  at  Peking. 

I  now  transcribe  Mr.  Wylie's  translation  of  an  extract  from  a  Popular  Description 
of  Peking : 

*'The  observatory  is  on  an  elevated  stage  on  the  city  wall,  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  (Tartar)  city,  and  was  built  in  the  year  (a.d.  1279).  In  the  centre  was 
the  Tze-wei*  Palace,  inside  of  which  were  a  pair  of  scrolls,  and  a  cross  inscription, 
by  the  imperial  hand.  Formerly  it  contained  the  Hwan-t'' Un-e  [BJ '  Armillary  Sphere ' ; 
the  Keen-e  [D  ?]  *  Transit  Instrument '  (?) ;  the  Tung-kew  [A]  *  Brass  Globe  *  ;  and 
the  Leang-f  ien-chi  ihy  '  Sector,'  which  were  constructed  by  Ko  Show-king  under  the 
Yuen  Dynasty. 

'*  In  (1673)  the  old  instruments  having  stood  the  wear  of  long  past  years,  had 
become  almost  useless,  and  six  new  instruments  were  made  by  imperial  authority. 
These  were  the  Tien  fee  'Celestial  Globe'  (6);  Chih-taoue  'Equinoctial  Sphere' 
(2);  Hwang-taoue  'Zodiacal  Sphere'  (l);  Te-pUng  kinge  *  Azimuthal  Horizon' 
(3)  »  Te-fing  wcie  'Altitude  Instrument'  (4);  A'^-j'<r;;^  '  Sextant '  (5).  These  were 
placed  in  the  Observatory,  and  to  the  present  day  are  respectfully  used.  The  old 
instruments  were  at  the  same  time  removed,  and  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the 
stage.  In  (1715)  the  Tc-ping  King-ivci-e  'Azimuth  and  Altitude  Instrument'  was 
made  ;t  and  in  1744  the  Ke-hafig-foo-ihin-c  (literally  'Sphere  and  Tube  in- 
strument for  sweeping  the  heavens').  All  these  were  placed  on  the  Observatory 
stage. 

'*  There  is  a  wind-index-pole  called  the  *  Fair-wind-pcnnon,'  on  which  is  an  iron 
disk  marked  out  in  28  points,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  28  constellations."^ 

-;-  Mr.  Wylie  justly  observes  that  the  evidence  is  all  in  accord,  and  it  leaves,  I 
think,  no  reasonable  room  for  doubt  that  the  instruments   now  in  the  Observatory 


But  we  have  noted  in  regard  to  this  (I'olo  s  Pianfu,  vol.  ii.  p.  17)  th.it  a  college  for  the  education 
of  Mongol  youth  was  instituted  here,  by  the  great  minister  Yeliu  Chut.sai,  whose  devotion  to  .xstronomy 
Mr.  Wylie  has  noticed  above.  In  fact,  two  colleges  were  established  by  him,  one  at  Yenking,  i.e. 
Peking,  the  other  at  P'ing-yang  ;  and  ai>tronomy  is  specified  as  one  of  the  studies  to  1)C  pursued  at 
these.  (See  D'Ohsson,\\.  71-72,  quoting  Dc  Mdiila.)  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  two  sets  of 
instrumrnts  were  originally  intended  for  these  two  institutions,  and  that  one  set  was  carried  to 
Nanking,  when  the  .Ming  set  their  ca])ita!  there  in  1368. 

*  The  28  siiu  or  stellar  spines,  alcove  spoken  of,  do  not  extend  to  the  Pole  ;  they  are  indeed  very 
unequal  in  extent  on  the  meridian  as  well  as  on  the  equator.  And  the  area  in  the  northern  .sky  not 
embraced  in  them  is  divided  into  three  large  spaces  called  Vucn  or  enclosures,  of  which  the  field  of 
circumpolar  stars  (or  circle  of  perpetual  apparition)  forms  one  which  is  called  7'«r-/^V/.     {h'ttttams.) 

The  southern  circumpolar  stars  form  a  fourth  space,  beyond  the  28  sr'ru. — fdiJ. 

i  "  This  was  obviously  made  in  France.  There  Ls  nothing  Chinese  about  it,  either  in  construction 
or  ornament.     It  is  very  diflerent  from  all  the  others.'*    (^Note  by  Afr.  Wylie.) 

X  "There  follows  a  minute  description  of  the  brass  clepsydra,  and  the  brass  gnomon,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  translate.     I  have  seen  both  these  instnunents,  in  two  of  the  lower  rooms."—/*/. 
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garden  at  Peking  are  those  which  were  cast  aside  by  Father  Verbiest*  in  1673  (or  1668) ; 
which  Father  Ricci  saw  at  Peking  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  of  which  he 
has  descril>ed  the  duplicates  at  Nanking  ;  and  which  had  come  down  from  the  time  of 
the  Mongols,  or,  more  precisely,  of  Kdblii  Khan. 

Ricci  speaks  of  their  age  as  nearly  250  years  in  1599 ;  Verbiest  as  nearly  300  years 
in  1668.  But  these  estimates  evidently  point  to  the  termination  of  the  Mongol 
Dynasty  (1368)^  to  which  the  Chinese  would  naturally  refer  their  oral  chronology. 
We  have  seen  that  Ktiblii*s  reign  was  the  era  of  flourishing  astronomy,  and  that  the 
instruments  are  referred  to  his  astronomer  Ko  Sh^u-king  ;  nor  does  there  seem  any 
ground  for  questioning  this.  In  fact,  it  being  once  established  that  the  instruments 
existed  when  the  Jesuits  entered  China,  all  the  objections  fiill  to  the  ground. 

We  may  observe  that  the  number  of  the  ancient  instruments  mentioned  in  the 
popular  Chinese  account  agrees  with  the  number  of  important  instruments  described 
by  Ricci,  and  the  titles  of  three  at  least  out  of  the  four  seem  to  indicate  the  same 
instruments.  The  catalogue  of  the  new  instruments  of  1673  (or  1668)  given  in  the 
native  work  also  agrees  exactly  with  that  given  by  Lecomte.f  And  in  reference  to 
my  question  as  to  the  possibility  that  one  of  Verbiest's  instruments  might  have  been 
removed  from  the  terrace  to  the  garden,  it  is  now  hardly  worth  while  to  repeat 
Mr.  Wylie's  assurance  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  soch  a  supposition.  The 
instruments  represented  by  Lecomte  are  all  still  on  the  terrace,  only  their  positions 
have  been  somewhat  altered  to  make  room  for  the  two  added  in  last  century. 

Probably,  says  Mr.  Wylie,  more  might  have  been  added  from  Chinese  works, 
especially  the  biography  of  Ko  Sh^u-king.  But  my  kind  correspondent  was  unable 
to  travel  beyond  the  books  on  his  own  shelves.     Nor  was  it  needful. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that,  beautiful  as  the  art  and  casting  of  these  instruments 
is,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  entitled  to  equally  high  rank  in 
scientific  accuracy.  Mr.  Wylie  mentioned  the  question  that  had  been  started  to 
Freiherr  von  Gumpach,  who  was  for  some  years  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
Peking  College.  Whilst  entirely  rejecting  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised  as  to  the 
age  of  the  Mongol  instruments,  he  said  that  he  had  seen  those  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
the  former  are  quite  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  Tycho*s  in  scientific  accuracy. 

The  doubts  expressed  have  been  useful  in  drawing  attention  to  these  remarkable 
reliques  of  the  era  of  Kubldi's  reign,  and  of  Marco  Polo's  residence  in  Cathay,  though 
I  fear  they  are  answerable  for  having  added  some  pages  to  a  work  that  required  no 
enlargement ! 

[Mr.  Wylie  sent  a  most  valuable  paper  on  The  Mongol  Astronomical Instntmetiis  at 
Peking  to  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  reprinted 
at  Shanghai  in  1897  in  Chinese  Researches,  Some  of  the  astronomical  instruments 
have  been  removed  to  Potsdam  by  the  Germans  since  the  siege  of  the  foreign 
Legations  at  Peking  in  1900. — H.  C] 

On  these  auguries,  and  on  diviners  and  fortune-tellers,  see  Setnedo^  p.  118  seqq.  ; 
Kidd^  P'  313  (also  for  preceding  references,  Mid.  Kingcbm^  II.  152  ;  Gaubil^  136). 

Note  2. — J-The  real  cycle  of  the  Mongols,  which  was  also  that  of  the  Chinese,  runs : 
I.  Rat  ;  2.  Ox  ;  3.  Tiger  ;  4.  Hare ;  5.  Dragon ;  6.  Serpent ;  7.  Horse ;  8.  Sheep ; 
9.  Ape  ;  la  Cock  ;  11.  Dog  ;  12.  Swine.  But  as  such  a  cycle  [12  earthly  branches, 
Ti-chiKX  is  too  short  to  avoid  confusion,  it  is  combined  with  a  co-efficient  cycle  of  ten 
epithets  [celestial  Stems,  T^ien-hanl  in  such  wise  as  to  produce  a  60-year  cycle  of  com- 
pound names  before  the  same  shall  recur.  These  co-efficient  epithets  are  found  in 
four  different  forms:  (i)  From  the  Elements:  Wood,  Fire,  Earth,  Metal,  Water, 
attaching  to  each  a  masculine  and  feminine  attribute  so  as  to  make  ten  epithets. 
(2)  From  the  Colours  :  Blue,  Red,  Yellow,  White,  Black,  similarly  treated.     (3)  By 


*  [Ferdinand  Verbiest,  S.J.,  was  born  .it  Pttthens,  near  Courtrai ;  be  arrived  in  China  in  1659  and 
died  at  Peking  on  the  a9th  January,  1688.— H.  C] 

f  We  hav«  attached  letters  A,  B,  C,  to  indicate  the  correspondences  of  the  ancient  instruments, 
and  cyphers  1,  a,  3,  to  indicate  the  correspomfences  of  the  modern  instruments. 
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terms  without  meaning  in  Mongol,  directly  adopted  or  imitated  from  the  Chinese,  Ga^ 
Yi,  Bing,  Ting,  etc.  (4)  By  the  five  Cardinal  Points :  East,  South,  Middle,  West, 
North.    Thus  1864  was  the  first  year  of  a  60-year  cycle  : — 

1864  =  (Masc)  Wood-Rat  Year  =  (Masc.)  Blue-Rai  Year. 

1865  =  (Fem.)  lVood-Ox\ft2s  =  {^^m.)  Blue-OxXessx. 

1866  =  (Masc.)  Fire-Tiger  Year  =  (Masc.)  Red-Tiger  Year. 

1867  -  (Fem.)  Fire- Hare  Year  =  (Fem.)  Red- Hare  Year. 
1923  =  (Fem.)  Water-Switu  Year  =  (Fem.)  Black-Swine  Year. 

And  then  a  new  cycle  commences  just  as  Ix^fore. 

This  Calendar  was  carried  by  the  Mongols  into  all  their  dominions,  and  it  would 
appear  to  have  long  sui-vived  them  in  Persia.  Thus  a  document  issued  in  favour  of 
.sir  John  Chardin  by  the  Shaikh-ul- Islam  of  Ispahan,  bears  the  strange  date  for  a 
Mahomedan  luminary  of  **  The  year  of  the  Swine."  The  Hindus  also  had  a  60-year 
cycle,  but  with  them  each  year  had  an  independent  name. 

The  Mongols  borrowed  their  system  from  the  Chinese,  who  attribute  its  invention 
to  the  Emperor  Hwang-ti,  and  its  initiation  to  the  6istyear  of  his  reign,  corresponding 
to  B.C.  2637.  ['*  It  was  Ta-nao,  Minister  to  the  Emperor  Ilwang-ti,  who,  by 
command  of  his  Sovereign,  devised  the  sexagenary  cycle.  Hwang-ti  began  to  reign 
2697  B.C.,  and  the  6ist  year  of  his  reign  was  taken  for  the  first  cyclical  sign." 
P,  Hoangy  Chiftese  CaUttdar^  p.  11. — H.  C.]  The  characters  representing  what  we 
have  called  the  ten  coefficient  epithets  are  called  by  the  Chinese  the  **  Heavenly 
Stems"  ;  those  equivalent  to  the  twelve  animal  synilwls  are  the  **  E^thly  Branches,*' 
and  they  are  applied  in  their  combinations  not  to  years  only,  but  to  cycles  of  months, 
days,  and  hours,  such  hours  being  equal  to  two  of  ours.  Thus  every  year,  month, 
day,  and  hour  will  have  two  appropriate  characters,  and  the  four  pairs  belonging  to 
the  time  of  any  man's  birth  constitute  what  the  Chinese  call  the  **  Eight  Characters" 
of  his  age,  to  which  constant  reference  is  made  in  some  of  their  systems  of  fortune- 
telling,  and  in  the  selection  of  propitious  dtiys  for  the  transaction  of  business.  To 
this  system  the  text  alludes.  A  curious  account  of  the  principles  of  prognostication 
on  such  a  basis  will  be  found  in  Doolittlcs  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese  (j).  579  seqq.  ;  on 
the  Calendar,  see  Schmidt's  Preface  to  S,  Sctzen ;  Pallas y  SawmltiMgeM,  II.  228 
se^q,;  Prinsefs  Essays y  Useful  Tables ^  146.) 

['*  Kubilai  Khan  established  in  Peking  two  astronomical  l)oards  and  two  ol>serva- 
tories.  One  of  them  was  a  Chinese  Observatory  {sze  fien  fai)y  the  other  a  Moham- 
medan Observatory  {htii  hui  szc  fien  fai)y  each  with  its  particular  astronomical  and 
chronological  systems,  its  particular  astrology  and  instruments.  The  first  astrono- 
mical and  calendar  system  was  compiled  for  the  Mongt)ls  by  Vc-liu  Ch'u-ts'ai,  who 
was  in  Chingis  Khan's  service,  not  only  as  a  high  counsellor,  but  also  as  an  astronomer 
and  astrologer.  After  having  been  convinced  of  the  obsoleteness  and  incorrectness  of 
the  astronomical  calculations  in  the  Ta  minj^'  li  (the  name  of  the  calendar  system  of 
the  Kin  Dynasty),  he  thought  out  at  the  time  he  was  at  Samarcand  a  new  system, 
valid  not  only  for  China,  but  also  for  the  countries  contjuered  by  the  Mongols  in 
Western  iVsia,  and  named  it  in  memory  of  Chingis  Khan's  expedition  Si  ihinjj  irttg 
wu  yiian  liy  i.e.  *  Astronomiccil  Calendar  beginning  with  the  year  Keng  wuy  com- 
piled during  the  war  in  the  west.'  Keng-wu  was  the  year  1 210  of  our  era.  Yc-liu 
Ch*u-ts'ai  chose  this  year,  and  the  moment  of  the  winter  solstice,  for  the  U-ginniiig  of 
his  period ;  because,  according  to  his  calculations,  it  coincided  with  the  beginning  o! 
a  new  astronomical  or  planetary  period.  lie  took  also  into  consideration,  that  since 
the  year  121 1  Chingis  Khan's  glory  had  spre;ul  over  the  whole  world.  Ye-liu  Ch'u- 
ts'ai's  calendar  was  not  adopted  in  China,  but  the  system  of  it  is  explained  in  the 
Yuen-shiy  in  the  section  on  Astronomy  and  the  Calendar. 

**In  the  ye;ir  1267,  the  Mohammedans  presented  to  Kubilai  their  astronomical 
calendar  (wan  nien  li,  i.e.)y  the  calendar  of  ten  thousand  years.  By  taking  this 
denomination  in  its  literal  sense,  we  may  conclude  that  the  .Mahommedans  brought 
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to  China  the  ancient  Persian  system,  founded  on  the  period  of  10,000  years.  The 
compilers  of  the  Vuen-sAi  seem  not  to  have  had  access  to  documents  relating  to  this 
system,  for  they  give  no  details  about  it.  Finally  by  order  of  Kubilai  the  astronomers 
Hui'Heng  and  Ko  Show-King  composed  a  new  calculation  under  the  name  of 
ShoU'shi-li^  which  came  into  use  from  the  year  1280.  It  is  thoroughly  explained  in 
the  Yuen-shu  Notwithstanding  the  fame  this  system  generally  enjoyed,  its  blemishes 
came  soon  to  light.  In  the  sixth  month  of  1302  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  happened,  and 
the  calculation  of  the  astronomer  proved  to  be  erroneous  (it  seems  the  calculation  had 
anticipated  the  real  time).  The  astronomers  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  explained  the 
errors  in  the  Skou-shi-li  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  that  calculation  the  period  for 
one  degree  of  precession  of  the  equinox  was  taken  too  long  (eighty-one  years).  But 
they  were  themselves  hardly  able  to  overcome  these  difficulties."  {PaiiadiuSy 
pp.  51-53.)— H.  C] 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

[Concerning  the  Religion  of  the  Cathayans;^  their  views 

AS  TO  the  Soul;  and  their  Customs. 

As  we  have  said  before,  these  people  are  Idolaters,  and 
as  regards  their  gods,  each  has  a  tablet  fixed  high  up  on 
the  wall  of  his  chamber,  on  which  is  inscribed  a  name 
which  represents  the  Most  High  and  Heavenly  God ; 
and  before  this  they  pay  daily  worship,  offering  incense 
from  a  thurible,  raising  their  hands  aloft,  and  gnashing 
their  teeth*  three  times,  praying  Him  to  grant  them 
health  of  mind  and  body;  but  of  Him  they  ask  nought 
else.  And  below  on  the  ground  there  is  a  figure  which 
they  call  Natigai,  which  is  the  god  of  things  terrestrial. 
To  him  they  give  a  wife  and  children,  and  they  worship 
him  in  the  same  manner,  with  incense,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,*  and  lifting  up  of  hands ;  and  of  him  they  ask 
seasonable  weather,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  children, 
and  so  forth.* 

Their  view  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  after  this 
fashion.  They  believe  that  as  soon  as  a  man  dies,  his 
soul  enters  into  another  body,  going  from  a  good  to  a 
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• 

better,  or  from  a  bad  to  a  worse,  according  as  he  hath 
conducted  himself  well  or  ill.  That  is  to  say,  a  poor  man, 
if  he  have  passed  through  life  good  and  sober,  shall  be 
born  again  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  shall  be  a  gentleman  ; 
and  on  a  second  occasion  shall  be  born  of  a  princess 
and  shall  be  a  prince,  and  so  on,  always  rising,  till  he 
be  absorbed  into  the  Deity.  But  if  he  have  borne  himself 
ill,  he  who  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  shall  be  reborn  as 
the  son  of  a  boor,  and  from  a  boor  shall  become  a  dog, 
always  going  down  lower  and  lower. 

The  people  have  an  ornate  style  of  speech  ;  they 
salute  each  other  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  with 
great  politeness;  they  behave  like  gentlemen,  and  eat 
with  great  propriety.*  They  show  great  respect  to  their 
parents ;  and  should  there  be  any  son  who  offends  his 
parents,  or  fails  to  minister  to  their  necessities,  there  is 
a  public  office  which  has  no  other  charge  but  that  of 
punishing  unnatural  children,  who  are  proved  to  have 
acted  with  ingratitude  towards  their  paijents.^ 

Criminals  of  sundry  kinds  who  have  been  imprisoned, 
are  released  at  a  time  fixed  by  the  Great  Kaan  (which 
occurs  every  three  years),  but  on  leaving  prison  they  are 
branded  on  one  cheek  that  they  may  be  recognized. 

The  Great  Kaan  hath  prohibited  all  gambling  and 
sharping,  things  more  prevalent  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  doing  this,  he  said  :  **  I  have  con- 
quered you  by  force  of  arms,  and  all  that  you  have  is 
mine  ;  if,  therefore,  you  gamble  away  your  property,  it 
is  in  fact  my  property  that  you  are  gambling  away." 
Not  that  he  took  anything  from  them  however. 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  of  the  orderly  way  in 
which  the  Kaan*s  Barons  and  others  conduct  themselves 
in  coming  to  his  presence.  In  the  first  place,  within  a 
half  mile  of  the  place  where  he  is,  out  of  reverence  for 
his  exalted  majesty,  everybody  preserves  a  mien  of  the 
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greatest  meekness  and  quiet,  so  that  no  noise  of  shrill 
voices  or  loud  talk  shall  be  heard.  And  every  one  of 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  carries  always  with  him  a  hand- 
some little  vessel  to  spit  in  whilst  he  remain  in  the  Hall 
of  Audience — for  no  one  dares  spit  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall, — and  when  he  hath  spitten  he  covers  it  up  and  puts 
it  aside.^  So  also  they  all  have  certain  handsome 
buskins  of  white  leather,  which  they  carry  with  them, 
and,  when  summoned  by  the  sovereign,  on  arriving  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hall,  they  put  on  these  white  buskins, 
and  give  their  others  in  charge  to  the  servants,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  foul  the  fine  carpets  of  silk  and  gold 
and  divers  colours.] 


NoTK  I. — Ramosio's  heading  has  Tartars,  bat  it  is  manifestly  of  the  Cathajrans  or 
Chinese  that  the  author  speaks  throughout  this  chapter. 

Note  2. — *^Sbatiencb  1  dentil  This  is  almost  certainly,  as  Marsden  has  noticed, 
due  to  some  error  of  transcription.  Probably  Battono  i  frontij  or  something  similar, 
was  the  true  reading.     [See  following  note,  p.  461. — H.  C] 

Note  3.— The  latter  part  of  thb  passage  has,  I  doubt  not,  been  more  or  less 
interpolated,  seeing  that  it  introduces  again  as  a  Chinese  divinity  the  rude  object  of 
primitive  Tartar  worship,  of  which  we  have  already  heard  in  Bk.  I.  ch.  liii.  And 
regarding  the  former  part  of  the  passage,  one  cannot  but  have  some  doubt  whether 
what  was  taken  for  the  symbol  of  the  Most  High  was  not  the  ancestral  tablet,  which 
is  usually  placed  in  one  of  the  inner  rooms  of  the  house,  and  before  which  worship  is 
performed  at  fixed  times,  and  according  to  certain  established  forms.  Something,  too, 
may  have  been  known  of  the  Emperor's  worship  of  Heaven  at  the  great  circular  temple 
at  Peking,  callefd  Tien-fdn,  or  Altar  of  Heaven  (see  p.  459),  where  incensed  oflferings 
are  made  before  a  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  Vuh-Hwang  Shang-ti,  which 
some  interpret  as  **  The  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Imperial  Heavens,"  and  regard  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  pure  Theism  of  which  there  is  any  indication  in  Chinese  worship 
(See  DoolUtUy  pp.  170,  625  ;  and  Lockhart  in  J,  R.  G.  S.,  xxxvi.  142).  This  worship  is 
mentioned  by  the  Mahomedan  narrator  of  Shah  Rukh's  embassy  (1421) :  **  Every  year 

there  are  some  days  on  which  the  Emperor  eats  no  animal  food He  spends 

his  time  in  an  apartment  which  contains  no  idol,  and  says  that  he  is  worshipping  the 
God  of  Heaven. "  ♦    {/nd.  Antiquary,  H.  81. ) 

The  charge  of  irreligion  against  the  Chinese  is  an  old  one,  and  is  made  by  Ha3rton 
in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  it  often  is  by  modern  missionaries:  *' And  though  these 
people  have  the  acutest  intelligence  in  all  matters  wherein  material  things  are  con- 

*  "  In  the  worship  carried  on  here  the  Emperor  acts  as  a  htsh  priest  He  only  worships ;  and  no 
subject,  however  high  b  rank,  can  join  in  the  adoration."  {Lockhart.)  The  actual  temple  ds^es  from 
B430-X430  ;  but  the  Institution  is  very  ancient,  and  I  think  there  is  evidenca  that  such  a  structure 
existed  under  tlw  MonffoU.  probably  only  restored  by  the  Ming.  [It  was  built  during  the  i8th  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  third  Ming  Emperor  Yung  Loh  (X403-Z435) ;  it  was  entirely  restored  during  the 
18th  year  of  K'ien  Lung ;  it  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burnt  do'va  io  1889 ;  u  is  being  re-built.~ 
H.C] 
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cerned,  yet  you  shall  never  find  among  them  any  knowledge  or  perception  of  spiritual 
things.*'  Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  insensibility  has  been  so  universal  as 
it  is  often  represented.  To  say  nothing  of  the  considerable  numbers  who  have 
adhered  faithfully  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  large  number  of  Mahomedans 
in  China,  of  whom  many  must  have  been  proseljrtes,  indicates  an  interest  in  religion  ; 
and  that  Buddhism  itself  was  in  China  once  a  spiritual  power  of  no  small  energy  will, 
I  think,  be  plain  to  any  one  who  reads  the  very  interesting  extracts  in  Schott*s  essay 
on  Buddhism  in  Upper  Asia  and  China.  {Berlin  Acad,  of  Scietues,  1^6,)  These  seem 
to  be  so  little  known  that  I  will  translate  two  or  three  of  them.  "  In  the  years  Yuan- 
yeu  of  the  Sung  (a.d.  1086-1093),  a  pious  matron  with  her  two  servants  lived  entirely 
to  the  Land  of  Enlightenment     One  of  the  maids  said  one  day  to  her  companion  : 

*  To-night  I  shall  pass  over  to  the  Realm  of  Amita,'  'Ilie  same  night  a  balsamic  odour 
filled  the  house,  and  the  maid  died  without  any  preceding  illness.  On  the  following 
day  the  surviving  maid  said  to  the  lady :  '  Yesterday  my  deceased  companion  appeared 
to  me  in  a  dream,  and  said  to  me :  "  Thanks  to  the  persevering  exhortations  of  our 
mistress,  I  am  become  a  partaker  of  Paradise,  and  my  blessedness  is  past  all  expression 
in  words.^' '  The  matron  replied :  '  If  she  will  appear  to  me  also  then  I  will  believe 
what  you  say.*  Next  night  the  deceased  really  appeared  to  her,  and  saluted  her  with 
respect  The  lady  asked :  '  May  I,  for  once,  visit  the  Land  of  Enlightenment  ? ' 
'  Yea,'  answered  the  Blessed  Soul,  '  thou  hast  but  to  follow  thy  handmaiden.'  The 
lady  followed  her  (in  her  dream),  and  soon  perceived  a  lake  of  immeasurable  expanse, 
overspread  with  innumerable  red  and  white  lotus  flowers,  of  various  sizes,  some 
blooming,  some  fading.  She  asked  what  those  flowers  might  signify  ?  The  maiden 
replied :  '  These  are  all  human  beings  on  the  earth  whose  thoughts  are  turned  to  the 
Land  of  Enlightenment.  The  very  first  longing  after  the  Paradise  of  Amita  produces 
a  flower  in  the  Celestial  Lake,  and  this  becomes  daily  larger  and  more  glorious,  as  the 
self-improvement  of  the  person  whom  it  represents  advances ;  in  the  contrary  case,  it 
loses  in  glory  and  &des  away.'  *  The  matron  desired  to  know  the  name  of  an  en- 
lightened one  who  reposed  on  one  of  the  flowers,  clad  in  a  waving  and  wondrously 
glistening  raiment  Her  whilom  maiden  answered  :  *  That  is  Yangkie. '  Then  asked 
she  the  name  of  another,  and  was  answered  :  '  That  is  Mahu.'    The  lady  then  said  : 

*  At  what  place  shall  I  hereafter  come  into  existence  ? '  Then  the  Blessed  Soul  led 
her  a  space  further,  and  showed  her  a  hill  that  gleamed  with  gold  and  azure.  *  Here,' 
said  she,  *is  your  future  abode.  You  will  belong  to  the  first  order  of  the  blessed.' 
When  the  matron  awoke  she  sent  to  enquire  for  Yangkie  and  Mahu.  The  first  was 
already  departed ;  the  other  still  alive  and  well.  And  thus  the  lady  learned  that  the 
soul  of  one  who  advances  in  holiness  and  never  turns  back,  may  be  already  a  dweller 
in  the  Land  of  Enlightenment,  even  though  the  body  still  sojourn  in  this  transitory 
world  "(pp.  55-56). 

What  a  singular  counterpart  the  striking  conclusion  here  forms  to  Dante's  tre- 
mendous assault  on  a  still  living  villain, — or  enemy  ! 

"  che  per  sua  opra 

In  anima  in  Cocito  gi.\  si  bagna, 
Ed  in  corpo  par  vivo  ancor  di  sopra." 

— Infern.  xxxiii.  155. 

Again :  *'  I  knew  a  man  who  during  his  life  had  killed  many  living  beings,  and 
was  at  last  struck  with  an  apoplexy.  The  sorrows  in  store  for  his  sin-laden  soul  pained 
me  to  the  heart ;  I  visited  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  call  on  the  Amita  ;  but  he 
obstinately  refused,  and  spoke  only  of  indifferent  matters.  His  illness  clouded  his 
understanding ;  in  consequence  of  his  misdeeds  he  had  become  hardened.     What  was 

*  In  1871  I  saw  in  Bond  Street  an  exhibition  of  (so-called)  "spirit"  drawings,  i.e.  drawings 
alleged  to  l)e  executed  by  a  "medium"  under  extraneous  and  invisible  guidance.  A  number  of 
these  extraordinary  productions  (for  extraordinary  they  were  undoubtedly)  professed  to  represent  the 
"Spiritual  Flowers'*  of  such  and  such  persons;  and  the  explanation  of  this  as  presented  in  the 
catalogue  was  in  substance  exactly  that  given  in  the  text.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  artist 
had  any  cognisance  of  Schott's  Essay,  and  the  coincidence  was  assuredly  very  striking. 
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before  such  a  man  mbcn  once  his  eyes  i* ere  closed  ?  Wherefore  let  men  be  converted 
while  there  is  yet  time !  In  this  life  the  night  followeth  the  day,  and  tlie  winter 
followeth  the  summer ;  that,  all  men  are  aware  of.  Hut  that  life  is  followed  by  death, 
no  man  wiU  consider.     Oh,  what  blindness  and  olxluracy  is  this  !  "  (p.  93). 

Again:  **  Hoang-ta-lie,  of  "Fancheu  (Qiangshu-fu  in  Ilonan),  who  lived  under  the 
Sung,  followed  the  craft  of  a  LlacksiDilh.  Whenever  lie  was  at  his  work  he  used  to 
call  without  intermission  on  the  name  of  Amita  liuddlia.  One  day  he  handed  to  his 
neighbours  the  foUowing  verses  of  his  own  coniix>sinj;  to  be  spread  about : — 

*  Ding  dong  !    The  hammer-strokes  fall  long  and  fast, 
Until  the  Iron  turns  to  steel  at  last  ! 
Now  shall  the  long  hmg  Day  of  Rest  Ix'^in, 
The  Land  of  Bliss  Kt'rrnal  calls  me  in.' 

Thereupon  he  died.  But  his  verses  spread  all  over  Ilonan,  and  many  learned  to  call 
upon  Buddha"  (103). 

Once  more  :  **  In  my  own  town  there  lived  a  physician  by  name  Chang-yan-ming, 
He  was  a  man  who  never  took  payment  for  his  treatment  from  any  one  in  poor  or  in- 
different circumstances  ;  nay,  he  would  often  make  presents  to  such  j^ersons  of 
money  or  com  to  lighten  their  lot.  If  a  rich  man  would  have  his  advice  and  paid 
him  a  fee,  he  never  looked  to  see  whetlier  it  were  much  or  little.  If  a  patient  lay  so 
dangerously  ill  that  Vanming  de*-paired  of  his  recovery,  he  would  still  give  him  good 
medicine  to  comfort  his  heart,  but  never  took  i);iynient  for  it.  I  knew  this  man  for 
many  a  year,  and  I  never  heard  the  word  Money  pass  his  lips  !  One  day  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  town,  and  laid  the  whole  of  the  houses  in  ashes  ;  only  that  of  the 
physician  was  spared.     His  sons  and  grandsons  reached  hijjh  dignities"  (p.  no). 

Of  such  as  this  physician  the  apostle  said  :  '*  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  :  But  in  every  nation  he  that  fearelh  Him,  and  workeih  righteous- 
ness, is  accepted  with  Him.'* 

[**  By  the  *  Most  High  and  Heavenly  God,'  worshipped  by  the  Chinese,  as  Marco 
Polo  reports,  evidently  the  Chinese  Vien^  *  Heaven'  is  meant,  Lao  fien  ye  in  the 
common  language.  Regarding  *  the  God  of  things  terrestrial,'  whose  figure  the 
Chinese,  according  to  M.  Polo,  'placed  below  on  the  ground,'  there  can  also  be  no 
doubt  that  he  understands  the  7'it-fi\  the  local  *  Lar'  of  the  Chinese,  to  which  they 
present  sacrifices  on  the  floor,  near  the  wall  under  the  table. 

**  M.  Polo  reports,  that  the  Chinese  worshij)  iheir  God  offering  incense,  raising  their 
hands  aloft,  and  gnashing  their  teeth.  Of  course  he  means  that  they  placed  the 
hands  together,  or  held  kindled  joss-slick  bundles  in  their  hands,  according  to  the 
Chinese  custom.  The  statement  of  M.  Polo  sbattcndo  i  denti  is  very  remarkable.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  very  few  of  the  Chinese  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  this  custom  still 
exists  among  the  Taouists.  In  the  rituals  of  the  Taouists  the  Idnu-ch'i  {Ko^w=^  X.0 
knock  against,' r/4'/  =  ' teeth ')  is  prescribed  as  a  comminatory  and  propitiatory  act. 
It  is  effected  by  the  four  upper  and  lower  fore-teeth.  The  Taouists  are  obliged 
before  the  service  begins  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  ICoiv-chi^  turning  their 
heads  alternately  to  the  left  and  to  the  right,  in  order  to  drive  away  mundane 
thoughts  and  aggressions  of  bad  spirits.  The  K^ow-chH  repealed  three  times  is 
called  ming  fa  ku  in  Chinese,  i,e.  *to  beat  the  spiritual  drum.*  The  ritual  says, 
that  it  is  heard  by  the  Most  High  Ruler,  \vht>  is  nunal  by  it  to  grace. 

*'  M.  Polo  observed  this  custom  among  the  lay  luwihon.  Indeed,  it  apjx,^ars  from  a 
small  treatise,  written  in  China  more  than  a  bundled  years  before  M.  Polo,  that  at 
the  time  the  Chinese  author  wrote,  all  devout  men,  entering  a  temple,  used  to  |)er- 
form  the  K^ow-cKiy  and  considered  it  an  expression  ot  veneration  and  devotion  to  the 
idols.  Thus  this  custom  had  been  presencd  to  the  time  of  M.  Polo,  who  did  not 
fail  to  mention  this  strange  peculiarity  in  the  exterior  observances  of  the  Chinese.  At 
regards  the  present  time  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  custom  is  not  known  among  the 
people,  and  even  with  respect  to  the  Taouists  it  is  only  performed  on  certain  occasions, 
and  not  in  all  Taouist  temples."  (Paliadius^  pp.  53-54.) — H.  C] 
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Note  4. — **Truc  politeness  cannot  of  course  be  taught  by  rules  merely,  but  a 
great  degree  of  urbanity  and  kindness  is  everywhere  shown,  whether  owing  to  the 
naturally  placable  disposition  of  the  people,  or  to  the  effects  of  their  early  instruction 
in  the  forms  of  politeness."  {Mid.  Kingdom^  II.  68.)  As  regards  the  "  ornate  style  of 
speech,"  a  well-bred  Chinaman  never  says  /  or  You^  but  for  the  former  **  the  little 
person,"  **  the  disciple,"  '*  the  inferior,"  and  so  on  ;  and  for  the  latter,  "  the  learned 
man,"  "the  master,"  or  even  "the  emperor."  These  phrases,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  China,  most  of  them  having  exact  parallels  in  Hindustani  courtesy.  On 
this  subject  and  the  courteous  disposition  of  the  Chinese,  see  Fontaneyy  in  Lett.  Edif, 
VII.  287  seqq.  ;  also  XI.  287  seqq.  ;  Sefnedo,  36  ;  Lecomte^  IL  48  seqq.  There  are, 
however,  strong  differences  of  opinion  expressed  on  this  subject ;  there  is,  apparently, 
much  more  genuine  courtesy  in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 

Note  5. — "  Filial  piety  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Chinese  polity." 
(Amiot^  V.  129.)  "In  cases  of  extreme  unfilial  conduct,  parents  sometimes 
accuse  their  children  before  the  magistrate,  and  demand  his  official  aid  in  controlling 
or  punishing  them ;  but  such  instances  are  comparatively  rare.  ...  If  the  parent 
require  his  son  to  be  publicly  whipped  by  the  command  of  the  magistrate,  the  latter 
b  obliged  to  order  the  infliction  of  the  whipping.  ...  If  after  punishment  the  son" 
remain  undutifiil  and  disobedient,  and  his  parents  demand  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
magistrate,  the  latter  must,  with  the  consent  of  the  maternal  uncles  of  the  son,  cause 
him  to  be  taken  out  to  the  high  wall  in  front  of  the  yamun,  and  have  him  there 
publicly  whipped  to  death."    {Doolittle,  102-103.) 

NoTB  6. — [Mr.  Rockhill  writes  to  me  that  pocket-spitoons  are  still  used  ia 
China.— H.  C] 
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